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Vol. XVI. MAY, i904. No. 181. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


ITS IMPRACTICABILITY, ITS SECTIONALISM, ITS INCONSISTENCIES AND ITS UNFAIRNESS— 
THE CLAIMS FOR IT LIKENED TO THOSE WHICH CRAZED THE SOUTH BEFORE THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


PemormrOM AC BERT CLARKE: 


Before the Joint Committee on Federal Relations of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, at the State House on Tuesday, April 12, 1904. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen:—I felicitate the committee 
upon having arrived near the end of this exhaustive hearing. 
For a question which is wholly impracticable at the present 
time, it has been fraught with unusual interest. The committee 
has been patient, fair and generous, although much has been 
said which bears only a remote relation to the subject. 


THERE ARE OTHERS. 


The attempt has been made to create an impression that this 
is a great movement of business men to rescue Boston and New 
England from the neglect of the Nation and to achieve for 
them the commercial freedom which is their right by virtue of 
location by the sea and proximity to a foreign country. To give 
emphasis to this attempt, not only has the very able and agree- 
able president of the Chamber of Commerce been enlisted, but 
the fact has been asserted and reiterated that the merchants 
who have signed the petition represent a capital of $150,000,- 
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000. ‘This makes it appropriate for me to say that I appear in 
behalf of the Home Market Club, whose membership of about 
1,500 is composed chiefly of leading manufacturers and mer- 
chants of New England, and who employ in their great indus- 
tries not less than $500,000,000 of capital and no fewer than 
900,000 people, and upon the prosperity of whose business de- 
pends the life and growth of Boston and many of our other cities 
and towns, more than upon all other resources combined. Our 
attitude toward this proposition and others calculated to invade 
the integrity and impair the efficiency of the policy of national 
protection has been declared so openly and repeatedly that it is 
known by all, and yet only one man has resigned his member- 
ship on account of it and only two or three have signed the peti- 
tion in favor of these resolutions. There is every reason for be- 
lieving that almost the entire number of these captains of indus- 
try—three of whom, in the persons of Mr. Whitman, General 
Draper and Mr. Bigney, have addressed the committee with 
weighty and unanswerable arguments—is opposed to such a dis- 
turbing and useless measure as this and uncompromisingly and 
forever opposed to these amazing efforts to separate New Eng- 
jand’s interests from those of our common country. In this re- 
spect I have no doubt that our views are those of a majority of 
the merchants of Boston and of all classes of people in New 
England. 


FRIENDS OF THE RESOLVES DIVIDED. 


No two of the advocates of the pending resolutions seem 
willing to accept them exactly as they are, and yet no one has 
offered a substitute or an amendment. It is the right and duty 
of every business man to object to such nebulosity. For the 
sake of showing that a conclusion exactly the opposite of that in 
the resolutions would be more logical from existing facts, I 
have made a draft, following the general framework of the 
pending proposition, which I offer as a substitute: 


A SUBSTITUTE SUGGESTED, 


Whereas, There is a large and growing trade between the United 
States and Canada, with a handsome balance in favor of the United 
States ; 

Whereas, Both the internal and external trade of the United 
States has flourished under the Dingley tariff as never before and 
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there is reason to believe this prosperity may be continued if the 
tariff is not disturbed; 

Whereas, No plan of reciprocity suggested by the Canadians pro- 
poses to take in our manufactures or to allow privileges to our deep 
sea fishermen equal to those enjoyed by themselves; 

Whereas, On the contrary, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, composed of representatives of most of the principal estab- 
lishments in that country, voted last year against any reciprocity 
with the United States which would affect manufactures, and the 
representatives of the several coal companies in the Maritime Prov- 
inees voted against reciprocity in eoal; 

Whereas, In 1897, Canada enacted a tariff preferential to Great 
Britain by which goods from that country are now admitted to 
the Canadian market under duties one-third lower than those re- 
quired on goods from the United States; 

Whereas, In all subsequent negotiations between representatives 
of the two countries the Canadians have insisted upon preserving 
this discrimination, because it is essential to the scheme of Im- 
perial Federation now pending in Great Britain, and appeals to 
their loyalty; and 

Whereas, Our relations with the Empire and the Colonies are on 
the whole so friendly and profitable that it would be unwise to dis- 
turb them by any interference; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts it is inopportune to suggest to the Government of the 
United States any new or further steps towards special or unusual 
commercial relations between this country and Canada, and that 
it is more embarrassing than helpful for commercial bodies and 
politicians to agitate the subject after it has already been com- 
mitted to a competent tribunal. 


I shall be perfectly satisfied to have this substitute rejected 
if the committee prefers a simple adverse report upon the pend- 
ing resolves; but it seemed to me worth while to call attention 
in this formal manner to the facts which must in the end govern 
our action. 


FACTS OF THE SITUATION. 


It is a fact, which is practically admitted by the petitioners, 
that there is no demand or willingness in Canada for any reci- 
procity except in natural products. 

It is a fact, practically admitted by Mr. Whitney, that this 
would or might destroy our deep sea fisheries and would compel 
our farmers and lumbermen to accept lower prices for their 
products. 

It is a fact that both political parties in Canada are committed 
to their national policy of protection and to the Chamberlain 
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policy of Imperial Federation, of which their preferential tariff 
ig an essential part. 

It is a fact that by reason of that preferential the import of 
British manufactures into Canada is increasing and that it sub- 
stantially excludes American cottons and woolens. 

It is a fact that Canada has no treaty-making power and that 
both the British and Canadian negotiators with the United 
States have refused to extend the preferential to this country or 
to give it up as between Canada and the Empire. 

This array of facts presents a case so absolutely conclusive 
against the probabilities of success in trying to cultivate closer 
commercial relations with Canada, either by treaty or by con- 
current legislation, that an agitation for it here at the present 
time seems to be either visionary or political and probably it is 
both. 


IMPROPER METHODS. 


Some of the methods by which this reciprocity campaign is 
being conducted deserve a passing word. It was started by well- 
known free traders, who took advantage of their membership 
in the Chamber of Commerce and in various organizations of 
merchants to present their side of the case at thinly attended 
meetings without notice, and thus they got the approval of one 
body after another without one word of debate. With this ap- 
proval they went to other bodies and to individuals and got peti- 
tions signed. What is claimed to be spontaneous has been 
systematically worked up. 

The press, especially in Boston and Minneapolis, which is 
mostly controlled by free traders, has shown a concerted purpose 
to mislead the public. Within a month, when speeches were 
made on both sides of this question before a club in this city, one 
of the best of our newspapers published a revised report of Mr. 
Whitney’s speech, to the extent of three columns, and not one 
word of what was said on the other side. 

In his speech before this committee, Mr. William E. Brigham, 
secretary of the New England Reciprocity League, charged 
that when this question was pending before a former general 
court, ‘instructions were sent from Washington to the Legisla- 
ture to kill it and it was killed.” Now that was a serious reflec- 
tion upon the Legislature and an attack upon some alleged 
dictator whom apparently he did not dare to name. I attended 
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the hearings that year and supposed I knew what was going on, 
but his speech last week contained the first I ever heard of the 
charge of dictation from Washington. Why does he bring it 
before this committee? Is it a hint that if you would escape a 
similar charge you must report in favor of this resolution? 
Really for one who professes to be a Republican and a protec- 
tionist, he is taking an extraordinary course to promote either 
his party or his cause. Then he says that at another time the 
resolution was defeated in the House when most of the Demo- 
crats were out celebrating St. Patrick’s day, but that, had they 
been present, it would have “gone through flying.” Perhaps he 
is right, but he seemed blissfully unconscious of the admission 
that its success can be attained only by Democratic votes! 

Again, Mr. Brigham charged, without giving any authority 
for it, that the late Governor Dingley, who was a member of the 
Joint High Commission, after expressing in Toronto his belief 
that the body was on the eve of establishing trade relations 
which would be satisfactory and profitable to both countries, 
then went to Washington and “ran into the atmosphere which 
Mr. Whitman represents here,’ and which “stifled the Joint 
High Commission.” What a shameful attack this is upon a 
dead statesman, whose character was as pure as Sebago and as 
lofty as Katahdin! It is equally a reflection upon the other 
American commissioners, one of whom is and long has been one 
of the foremost citizens of Boston. What must be thought of 
a cause which has to be advocated by such means? 


AMUSING FEATURES. 


While exposing these bad methods, however, I suppose I 
should not overlook the amusing features by which they are ac- 
companied. The occasion seems to have brought together not 
only the stock actors of the free trade and Democratic stage, 
but also certain Republicans whose real estate has been heavy 
on their hands or whose personal or business relations with some 
of our friends have not been entirely pleasant, until it might be 
said of Mr. Whitney as was said of David at Adullam’s cave, 
that “every one that was in distress, and every one that was in 
debt, and every one that was discontented, gathered themselves 
unto him.” 

And then came the Rev. Dr. Berle, whom the hospitable and 
generous people of Salem managed to spare for two days, that 
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he might come here to look after the moral interests of the com- 
munity. For some strange reason Archbishop Williams and 
Bishop Lawrence and Dr. Withrow and Dr. Gordon failed to 
discover that they owed an important duty here, and even Mr. 
Horton and Mr. Waldron, the chaplains of the Senate and the 
House, who could have stepped in just as well as not, never 
dreamt that they could save Boston from going to the demni- 
tion bow-wows by coming here and condemning the policy 
which gives so much employment to labor that it actually at- 
tracts people from abroad. But he had been interested in reci- 
procity for a long time, not ever since he graduated at Harvard 
a free trader, but ever since the late Mr. Landers of Connecti- 
cut, who, he was careful to state, was a vice-president of the 
Home Market Club, had informed him of his divergence from 
our views. This is a powerful argument, to be sure, the defec- 
tion of one man in 1,500 or more, and while I find it is true that 
Mr. Landers was one of several vice-presidents some fifteen 
years ago, and was dropped when the number was reduced, yet 
he never communicated his views to the club, but reserved his 
confidence for a minister who was a stranger. And he was not the 
only man who was confidential with Doctor Berle. Governor 
Dingley, it seems, told him that he favored reciprocity, framed 
the tariff with reference to it, and worked for it in the Joint 
High Commission. Some people are adepts at recalling what 
dead men told them. I had the honor for many years of a some- 
what close friendship with Governor Dingley, and more than 
once he consulted me about the tariff. I appeared before the 
American section of the Joint High Commission at Quebec 
upon the transit in bond question, and while there I had several 
conversations with Governor Dingley, but neither there nor at 
Washington nor anywhere else did he ever tell me that he 
favored reciprocity in competing goods. He was a public man 
and he wrote and spoke a great deal and yet you will search his 
record in vain to find an utterance on this public question in 
accord with Doctor Berle’s account of what he told him. On 
the contrary the biography of this very prudent man, written 
by his son, reports him as saying: 


WHAT GOVERNOR DINGLEY SAID. 


“The difficulty of an agreement is increased by the preferential 
tariff in favor of Great Britain. The American commissioners are 
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confined to efforts to have at least as much preference given to ex- 
ports from the United States to Canada as is now given to exports 
to Canada from Great Britain, and also to have all export duties 
removed on articles exported from Canada to the United States. 
But, of course, if this be all that Canada has to give us, the con- 
cessions on Canadian exports to the United States must be very 
limited.” 

As for the oft-repeated tale that Mr. Dingley put high duties 
into the tariff with a view to trading them down in reciprocity, 
that was recently denied in Congress by Mr. Dalzell, who was 
associated with him in the committee, and who showed that the 
reciprocity section was not a part of the bill when it passed the 
House, but was inserted by the Senate and was not agreed to by 
the House until a proviso was inserted that treaties negotiated 
under it should be subject not only to the ratification of the 
Senate, but to the approval of the House. 


THE FREE TRADE ROLE. 


Another amusing feature of this busmess is, that while free 
trade and Democratic politics were undoubtedly the incentives 
of the whole movement, General Hazard Stevens, secretary of 
the American Free Trade League, honest gentleman that he is 
and gallant soldier that he was, comes here and expresses his 
dissent from such illogical paltering. He is a hater of shams 
and thinks that professors of the great and glorious doctrine 
of free trade have no right to compromise the cause by making 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, and yet he is on 
record as saying that reciprocity is free trade so far as it goes. 
I suppose we shall have to count him as either for or against 
these resolutions, according to our points of view. 


MORE INCONSISTENCY. 


So far as the business aspect of this movement is concerned, 
it seems to be a desire to exchange similar goods chiefly for the 
benefit of those who operate between the producers and the con- 
sumers. Tio be sure, Mr. Frank K. Foster, speaking in behalf 
of working people, desires the free import of Canadian food 
products so as to reduce the cost of living to our industrial popu- 
lation, but Mr. Wm. E. Brigham, in order to appease our farm- 
ers and fishermen, says that as the quantity to be brought from 
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Canada will be so comparatively small, the price will inevitably 
rise to the American standard. The petitioners will have to 
get together and reconcile their ideas before they will be very 
impressive. 


THE BAIT HELD OUT TO MERCHANTS, 


My own belief is that the increased competition would reduce 
the price to the American producer, but the consumer would 
get very little benefit from it on account of the cost of distribu- 
tion. The United States Industrial Commission investigated 
that subject and Volume VI of its reports contains a great deal 
of information upon the cost of distributing farm products in 
several cities. Unfortunately the report does not cover Boston 
except in respect to milk, but let us take Cincinnati. There the 
distribution of butter cost 18.5 per cent of the price to the con- 
sumer, milk 72.5 per cent, apples 29.3, chickens 50, eggs 31, 
cabbages 60, watermelons 66.6, strawberries 37.5, hay 39.6 and 
potatoes 70 per cent. 

Presumably these costs are considerably higher in Boston. I 
am not saying that they are too high. The merchant runs great 
risks, works hard and should have a fair profit. But the figures 
show, tomy mind conclusively, that whatever reduction in price 
might follow the free introduction of Canadian farm products, 
the lion’s share of it would go to distributors and the con- 
sumer’s share would be almost inappreciable. The farmers, 
however, would feel it all along the border, and especially where 
the freight rates are lower from Dominion points to United 
States markets than from our own interior, which is the case in 
many sections. For that reason most of our farmers oppose and 
they have a right to oppose this proposition. And as they out- 
number all our people who are engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits, as 10 to 7, it may fairly be presumed that 
this country will never consent to reciprocity in natural products 
only, which is the only kind that Canada has thus far proposed. 

To be sure, it is said that under present tariffs our farmers 
send more produce of stated kinds to Canada than Canadian 
farmers send here. That would seem to me an argument for 
preserving existing conditions, rather than for changing them. 
Certainly the Canadians do not buy anything they do not need, 
and as we have nearly always an abundant domestic supply, it 
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would be folly for us to pay for the privilege of importing what 
we do not need to import. 


FREE RAW MATERIALS. 


Mr. Eugene N. Foss says we want free raw materials. Some 
people want the earth. And he says we can have them without 
injuring the West. That is to say, it will not hurt the West 
to have us buy somewhere else. Then it will not hurt him if his 
customers buy some other blowers. For the sake of getting free 
raw materials, is he willing to have the duties removed from the 
finished articles of iron and steel? 

Then he made another statement, which is equally open to 
question, and that is that “freight rates will protect the West.” 
That is to say, New England manufacturers want a sectional 
tariff—free material and protected product—but the West 
needs no tariff protection whatever. I did not think that he 
had gone quite so far over the dam as that. Let us examine the 
proposition fora moment. The West borders on Canada 
hundreds of miles more than New England borders on Canada. 
Much of the distance is along navigable water, thus insuring 
the cheapest transportation. Besides, the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries afford 16,000 miles of navigation through the 
very heart of the West. Moreover, the trunk line railroads and 
the steamship companies on both the Atlantic and Pacific give 
joint rates on through bills of lading which make it possible for 
Liverpool to send tin plates to St. Paul at a less cost for freight 
than that charged by rail from Pittsburgh, and for Yokohama 
to send mattings to New York for a lower freight than that 
charged on the wire grass mattings from Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. Thus Mr. Foss proposes to deprive the West of a part of its 
New England market for food and materials and then to expose 
the West’s finished products to unrestricted competition from 
all the world, through Canada, up the great rivers and along the 
Pacific coast. Such unfairness is exceeded only by its short 
sightedness, for the protection which he would take from the 
West would also be taken from his own products when they 
reach the West— that is, if such a nondescript, monstrous and 
unpatriotic thing as a sectional tariff could ever be enacted. 


UNFRIENDLY TO CANADA. 
Mr. McIntyre, vice-president of the Canadian Club, in his 
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most candid and interesting speech before the committee, asked 
for reciprocity in natural products because he believed it would 
help both countries. But Mr. Foss, in many of his speeches, has 
said, “We want Canadian natural products in exchange for our 
manufactures.” Here is another instance in which the sup- 
porters of these resolutions must get together before they can 
expect any committee to report them. Why does Mr. Foss per- 
sist in advancing that claim, when he knows that the Canadians 
are building up manufactures of their own and will not admit 
ours on favored terms for any concessions that we might make 
on other goods? 

One reason why I object to these resolutions is that, like Mr. 
MelIntyre, I, too, feel friendly to the Canadians. To capture 
their market if we could and break down their manufactures 
would be both a wrong and a blunder. They have a superior 
right to their market, as we have to ours. The Foss conception 
of Canada as chiefly a source of raw products is precisely the 
conception which Cobden had of the United States. He little 
realized that in fifty years, by our not taking his advice, we 
should become the first nation in manufacturing. With 
wonderful strides Canada is emulating our example. I rejoice 
in her prosperity. For a few years, perhaps, our manufacturers 
might sell more goods there under reciprocity if it were attain- 
able, but in the long run the better the Canadians prosper, the 
more goods we shall sell them. Tariffs which either country 
may impose for revenue and protection arenot hostile acts. They 
do not endanger our friendly relations one half so much as 
would the complications of a zollverein or of reciprocal arrange- 
ments which would favor one section or one interest at the ex- 
pense of another, for that is what competitive reciprocity always 
does. 

Moreover, we could not grant to Canada, nor could Canada 
grant to us special privileges which other friendly nations would 
not claim to share. If their claims should be granted we should 
lose such control over our revenues and our industries as to en- 
danger our national existence. Thus the scheme proposed 
would prove a very Pandora’s box of international dangers. 


ITS GREATEST DANGER AT HOME. 


But worse than all that, a thousand times worse, it would 
loosen the bonds of our own Union. The arguments by which 
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this proposition is advocated here either ignore or belittle the 
advantages of our own country to Boston. Mr. Whitney 
labored through long colunms of statistics to make fun of the 
inadequacy of the agricultural products of Massachusetts to 
feed her people and said that the nearest and most natural re- 
source for an adequate supply is the fertile provinces to the 
north and east of us. He actually leaped over the intervening 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and New York, 
every one of which has agricultural products to spare, and 
ignored our great West and South. After witnessing that high 
vaulting I had the curiosity to draw a line from Boston to 
Albany and thence to Buffalo, thence to and including Toronto 
and all the settled country north and east of it down to the sea, 
and I found that the population in all that portion of the 
Provinces, which is all that is tributary to Boston and much 
more than Boston could claim exclusively, is 3,466,663; while 
in the United States section thus segregated it is 5,568,445. 
Thus the portion of our own country which lies between us and 
Canada contains 2,101,782 more customers for our goods and 
producers of food and materials for our use than does the for- 
eign country to the north and east which he so much covets. 
There must be something defective in the vision which can see 
so far and not so near. Something ails the eyes of these people 
who fail to see the United States. And alas, having had some 
experience in Washington, appealing for New England in- 
terests, I am sorry to say that this looking away from the 
United States will create a prejudice against Boston and Mas- 
sachusetts which our able Senators and Representatives and 
all our committees who go on there cannot overcome for years. 
The 30,000 business men, if there are so many, who have 
signed, under paid solicitation, a request to Mr. Whitney to 
engage in this work, had they realized that they were doing 
something akin to the old sectionalism which crazed the South 
before the Civil War, or which would tend to alienate their 
customers in the West and South and even in those parts of 
New England which are equally accessible to New York, would 
no more have signed it than they would have cut off their 
hands. They have been misled by a grossly partisan press 
which claims to be non-partisan, and by a pleasant sounding 
and profitable looking word,—Reciprocity,—and by their re- 
spect for the business success of one or two of its champions. 
But I desire to say to this committee and to the whole country 
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that this petition does not represent New England, or Massa- 
chusetts, or even Boston. The greatest producers, employers 
and merchants and probably a large majority of the people, 
who are only just beginning to speak, repudiate the scheme. 


OLD STRAW, 


Almost three years ago this question was fought out and ap- 
parently settled by the Reciprocity Conference in Washington. 
The conference was called by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and great efforts were made to commit it to the 
Kasson treaties and to reciprocity with Canada. Commercial 
bodies all over the country sent delegates and practically all of 
the great industries were represented. Many resolutions were 
offered and every phase of the subject was discussed with great 
ability by the most practical men in the nation. The result 
was the adoption of this resolution: 

Resolved, That this convention recommends to Congress the 
maintenance of the principle of protection for the home market and 
to open up by reciprocity opportunities for increased foreign trade 
by special modifications of the tariff in special cases, but only 
where it can be done without injury to any of our home interests 
of manufacturing, commerce or farming. 

There were only two dissenting votes and they were from Bos- 
ton, one of them cast by the president of the Free Trade 
League. 

Now, when a question has been thus settled by perhaps the 
most representative body of business men that ever assembled 
in this country, can the Boston opposition which amounted to 
hardly a squeak there accomplish anything by getting up a 
shriek here? ‘To say the least and the best of it, the scheme 
itself is an impracticable overture. Some of the means by 
which it is advanced are a feeble imitation of Secession. 


A LEAF FROM HISTORY. 


The gentleman smiles. Then I will prove it. In 1830, Mr. 
McDuffie of South Carolina advanced the remarkable theory 
that the people of his state were being taxed by the manu- 
facturers of Massachusetts, and Mr. Whitney at this hearing 
has charged Mr. Whitman with using the Government for 
levying upon the people a large tribute to his industry. Oh, 
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what a moss-grown doctrine these alleged reformers are taking 
up! In 1832, Mr. McDuffie caused the committee on ways 
and means in Congress to adopt his young treason and they 
put forth this report: 


We will suppose that a number of cotton planters should form 
themselves into a company, for the purpose of exporting their cot- 
ton to Europe, exchanging it for manufactures, and importing these 
into the United States with the view of selling them for the benefit 
of the company. When these manufactures should be brought into 
the port of Charleston, or Savannah, the custom house officer would 
demand forty per cent on their value, beflore he would permit them 
to be landed and sold in the United States; and the company of 
planters would, probably, inquire why this duty was exacted upon 
their manufactures, while the same articles, manufactured in the 
Northern States, were subject to no duty or tax of any kind? If 
the officer of customs should truly personate the system of which 
he is the minister, he would answer this inquiry by saying: “It is 
not because the revenue is wanted to pay the debts, or provide for 
the common defence of the United States, that you are required 
to pay this duty; but this burden is imposed upon you by a wise 
and paternal Government, for the avowed purpose of excluding the 
productions of your own honest and lawful industry from the 
market of your own native State, in order that a company of MAS- 
SACHUSETTS manufacturers may obtain possession of that mar- 
ket, and be enabled to sell inferior articles at higher prices.” The 
history of the world may be confidently challenged for a parallel 
instance of outrageous injustice, perpetrated under the perverted 
forms of legislation. 


Thus it is seen that South Carolina charged Massachusetts 
precisely as some of the gentlemen here now charge Pennsyl- 
vania, and in neither case is there any truth or sense. In both 
there is danger. Fortunately Boston had in Congress a great 
merchant in the person of Nathan Appleton. How easily he 
punctured the South Carolina bubble. Said he: 

Now I apprehend that the custom house officer in Charleston or 
Savannah, instead of the answer which the gentleman from South 
Carolina has put into his mouth, would reply something in this 
style. “In making this importation of foreign manufactures you 
have gone out of your true character of American planters. Na- 
tional protection does not extend beyond the limits of the United 
States. In presenting yourselves as the manufacturers of York- 


shire woolens, and Manchester cottons, you assume an alien char- 
acter, and I can recognize you in no other.” 


AN APPEAL TO PAUSE. 


But the more completely the delusionists were answered, the 
more sectional they grew and the more they menaced, until 
Mr. Appleton exclaimed: 
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South Carolina prosperous separated from the Union! Her pop- 
ulation doubled in ten years! What but infatuation can think so? 
What will free trade do for her? All the ports of the United States 
are as free now as they can be for foreign trade. Every article of 
foreign merchandise can be bought and sold in them for exporta- 
tion, free of duty. In the language of the gentleman himself, I say 
to him—it is time to pause. For heaven’s sake, pause! 

Thirty-six years before that, George Washington, in his Fare- 
well Address, had warned future generations—yea, sir, had 
warned us here, to-day—that “it is folly in one nation to look 
for disinterested favors from another,” and he made an appeal 
to national sentiment and interest which applies to industry 
not less than to politics and which I invoke against degrading 
the tariff to a “local question”: 


The name of American, which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriotism more than 
appellations derived from local discriminations. With slight shades 
of difference, you have the same religion, manners, habits and politi- 
eal principles. You have, in a common cause, fought and tri- 
umphed together; the independence and liberty you possess are 
the work of joint counsels and joint efforts, of common dangers, 
sufferings and successes. But these considerations, however power- 
fully they address themselves to your sensibility, are generally out- 
weighed by those which apply more immediately to your interest; 
here every portion of our country finds the most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

This means a national and not a sectional industrial policy. 
All the great presidents have favored it, and John Quincy 
Adams, wiser than some of his descendants, stated the broad 
truth with irresistible force when he said in his fourth message 
that “the great interests of an agricultural, commercial and 
manufacturing nation are so locked in union together that no 
permanent cause of prosperity to one of them can operate with- 
eut extending its influence to all the others.” 


WEBSTER’S WEIGHTY WORDS. 


Finally, sir, Daniel Webster, fortunately for us a Massachu- 
setts Senator, and who knew the commercial interests of Boston 
as well as he understood the principles of our national existence, 
lifted his great voice for the Union and its superior opportuni- 
ties for all of us in words of living fire which I hope are stall 
familiar to every schoolboy. 


“Tt had its origin,” said he, “in the necessities of disordered 
finance, prostrate commerce and ruined credit. Under its benign 
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influences these great interests immediately awoke, as from the 
dead, and sprang forth with newness of life. Every year of its dura- 
tion has teemed with fresh proof of its utility and its blessings; and 
although our country has stretched out, wider and wider’— 


Ah! Mr. Whitney, you have used the same idea in almost 
the same language as a reason for turning the other way— 


and our population stretched farther and farther, they have not 
overturned its protection, or its benefits. It has been to us all a co- 
pious fountain of national, social and personal happiness. I have 
not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the Union to see what might 
lie hidden in the dark recess behind. 


And then Mr. Webster pronounced those ever memorable 
sentences: 


While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying pros- 
pects spread out before us, for us and our children. Beyond that 
I seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant that, in my day at least, 
that curtain may not rise. God grant that on my vision never may 
be opened what lies behind. When my eyes shall be turned to be- 
hold for the last time the sun in heaven, may I not see him shin- 
ing on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glorious 
Union; on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land 
rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood! 
Let their last feeble and lingering glance, rather, behold the gor- 
geous ensign of the Republic, now known and honored throughout 
the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming 
in their original lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, not a single 
star obscured; bearing for its motto, no such miserable interrogatory 
as, What is all this worth? Nor those other words of delusion and 
folly—liberty first and union afterwards—but everywhere spread all 
over in character of living light, blazing on all its ample folds as 
they float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind under 
the whole heavens, that other sentiment dear to every true Ameri- 
can heart—liberty and union, now and forever, one and insepara- 


ble. 

Those lofty sentiments were the inspiration which upheld 
so many of us amid the carnage and terrors of battle, and they 
are as great to-day for. our guidance in peace as they were then 
for our oriflamme in war. 
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GENERAL DRAPER ON RECIPROCITY, PARTICULAR- 
LY WITH CANADA. 


A VERY CANDID AND INFLUENTIAL SPEECH BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL 
RELATIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, APRIL 7. 


THE MOVEMENT MORE POLITICAL THAN INDUSTRIAL. 


NE of the most sensible and 
best received speeches made 
in the recent hearing at the State 
House was delivered by General 
Wm. F. Draper of Hopedale. After 
presuming that since coming home 
from Washington he had been too 
much absorbed in business to make a 
comprehensive speech and would 
therefore invite attention to only a 
few points, General Draper said: 

“T would have been very glad to re- 
fer to the former reciprocity treaty 
with Canada, in detail. That treaty 
was tried for a number of years—I 
think twelve—and was found unsatis- 
factory, and the treaty was denounced 
by a vote, a majority vote—a large 
majority, as my friend Colonel 
Clarke says—of both the Senate and 
House of Representatives because its 
operations were considered unsatis- 
factory to the United States. Waiv- 
ing that, I will say that I have given 
considerable thought to this general 
subject and have arrived at con- 
clusions that seem to me sound, and 
that is my excuse for appearing be- 
fore the committee. 

“The first proposition that I propose 
to take up is something that I saw in 
a newspaper report that these resolu- 


tions were not presented from a politi- 
cal standpoint, but rather from a 
business standpoint. Now, waiving 
the fact that important business con- 
siderations are apt to become politi- 
cal, it seems to me that this is es- 
pecially a political movement. These 
resolutions have been presented by 
an eminent Democrat. They are 
supported, it is said, by the entire 
Democratic party and also by some 
Republicans that the stricter of us 
feel are having pronounced Demo- 
cratic leanings at the present time. I 
will read the second ‘whereas’ of the 
resolutions. It says ‘Whereas, the 
internal development of the United 
States has been such as to necessitate 
a re-adjustment of tariff schedules in 
order that our foreign trade may be 
conserved and promoted,’ ete. Now, 
if there is any one question to-day 
that is a political question, it is the 
tariff question. It has been a politi- 
cal question since the foundation of 
the Government. In forty years that 
I have had to do with political life 
the tariff question has been, if not the 
most prominent issue, one of the 
most prominent issues all the time, 
and a large part of the time the most 
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prominent issue that divided the 
Democratic from the Republican 
party. ‘The Democratic party has 
favored free trade, or freer trade, or 
movements going in the direction of 
free trade. The Republican party 
has stood continuously for the policy 
of protection. As an evidence of this 
and to show where the Republican 
party stands to-day, I will read from 
the Republican national platform 
which was adopted in the year 1900, 
at the last national convention. ‘We 
renew our faith in the policy of pro- 
tection. In that policy our industries 
have been established, diversified and 
maintained. By protecting the home 
market, competition has been stimu- 
lated and production cheapened. Op- 
portunity to the inventive genius of 
our people has been secured and 
wages in every department of labor 
maintained at high rates, higher now 
than ever before, and always dis- 
tinguishing our working people in 
their better conditions of life, from 
those of any competing country.’ 
“Further than this, if the news- 
paper report was correct, the eminent 
Democrat, Mr. Whitney, who sits be- 
fore me, made certain criticisms on 
our Republican senators, Hoar and 
Lodge, because they do not repre- 
sent his views. It is perfectly natu- 
ral that Republican senators should 
not represent the views of the Demo- 
cratic party. It seems to me that this 
movement is simply an entering 
wedge with a view of breaking up the 
policy of protection which the Re- 
publican party stands for and under 
which we have flourished with the 


single exception of the times when we 
have gone in the free trade direction, 
as we did in 1893 when we tried the 
experiment of lower duties. It may 
be said, gentlemen, that reciprocity 
is also Republican doctrine. In order 
to discuss that question it is well to 
ascertain what kind of reciprocity the 
Republican party stands for. I will 
read again from the platform of the 
party at the last national convention 
in 1900. ‘We favor the associated 
policy—referring back to protection 
—of reciprocity so directed as to 
open our markets on favorable terms 
for what we do not ourselves pro- 
duce, in return for free foreign mar- 
kets.’ That is the kind of reciprocity, 
gentlemen, that the Republican party 
is committed to. It is in favor of 
reciprocity in articles that do not 
compete with us; it is opposed to 
reciprocity in competitive products. 
“Now, what do these resolutions re- 
fer to? Do they refer merely to 
reciprocity in articles that Canada 
furnishes, that the United States does 
I take it they do not, 
and my reason for this statement, in- 
dependent of the general impression 
that I have, comes from a newspaper 


not furnish ? 


report of what Mr. Foss, who is one 
of the gentlemen supposed to be be- 
hind this movement, said. He says, 
‘We must have this market to the 
east and north, and we should have 
the raw products of Canada, her 
coal, her iron, her lumber, her wool, 
her hides and her fish. In turn we 
can supply Canada with our manu- 
factured products.’ I think that is a 
fair statement and I intend to be fair 
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in all that I say. It is evident that the 
kind of reciprocity that is looked for 
by the passage of these resolutions is 
not the reciprocity in non-competing 
articles for which the Republican 
party stands, but the reciprocity in 
competitive products, which the Re- 
publican party, as I understand it, 
This latter is what I should 
term a free trade movement, that is 
to say it is a movement toward free 
If we are to 
reduce our duties on certain articles 
that we manufacture so as to admit 
foreign products, it will have the 
same effect on the industries that 
produce these articles that free trade 
or a movement toward free trade 
would have. In fact, it is injuring, 
gentlemen, or destroying the one in- 


opposes. 


trade in certain lines. 


dustry to benefit another, and that is 
something that I do not believe in. 
“Let us examine the question a 
little. If we lower Canadian duties 
on some of our products and lower 
American duties on some of their 
products, it will probably mean 
greater American sales in certain 
lines in Canada and greater Canadian 
sales in other lines in the United 
States. If we should make with 
Canada an exactly fair trade in this 
direction, we shall sell just as much 
more in Canada in certain lines as 
they will increase their sales here in 
others; and if their increased sales 
are of articles which we produce, we 
shall lose just as much in one line of 
production as we gain in another. 
This, as I said before, would injure 
or destroy one American industry to 
help another; and if it did nothing 


else, it would lessen the diversifica- 
tion of our industries, which would 
be a dead loss and bring about injuri- 
ous quarrels between the representa- 
tives of our industries, which are 
needless, while there would be no 
More than this, the 
strong industries which have political 
influence would protect themselves 
when such treaties were being made. 
The trusts and the great industries 
would not suffer and might even be 
able to arrange matters so as to gain, 
but the weaker industries without 
political influence would go to the 
wall. 

“Another point: We should be un- 
likely to get a fair trade. We should 
be exchanging a market of eighty 
million people for a market of six 
million people, and in the treaties of 
this kind which the Senate has not 
confirmed, we have given more than 
we have received every time, in the 
opinion of experts. The foreign 
diplomats, being educated to their 
business, have been and would be 
likely to be more than a match for 
ours in questions of detail. 

“T now propose to take up another 
matter which is of considerable in- 
terest—an endorsement for the 
labors of a certain gentleman (Mr. 
Foss), in this direction, which was 
printed in the papers last Sunday. 
The head is this: ‘We, the under- 
signed, business men of Massachu- 
setts, believe that the time has come 
when a decided stand should be taken 
for retaining and enlarging our trade 
by means of reciprocal arrangements 
with foreign countries, particularly 


general gain. 
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with the Dominion of Canada, and 
that business sentiment should make 
itself felt with respect to national 
legislation on this vital question. We 
believe the efforts Mr. Eugene N. 
Foss is now making to have this 
sentiment represented in state and 
national conventions are worthy of 
the support of the business com- 
munity.’ This may not be entirely 
germane, but it is as germane as 
some things that I have listened to 
this morning, if Iam a judge. Now, 
the signatures to this paper embrace 
a large number of our best and most 
respectable men. I have read them 
over with great interest, and when I 
read them first, I confess I. was 
struck with the feeling that there was 
a very strong feeling in this direc- 
tion. 

“I, however, have taken pains to 
analyze the signatures which appear 
here, and, judging from the efforts 
that I have been told were made to 
obtain signatures, it is evident to me 
that if the representatives of certain 
lines do not appear, it is not because 
their signatures were not sought. 
Now, in this long list, the cotton 
manufacturer of this state is substan- 
tially—I will not say does not appear 
—hut that he is substantially unrep- 
resented. There are one or two cotton 
mill signatures, but the great mass, 
the great industry does not appear at 
all and I have not the slightest 
doubt that the reason why it does not 
appear is because these manufactur- 
ers are opposed to this movement. 
The same is true of the great woolen 
industry. I have looked the paper 
through to find the names of the rep- 


resentative woolen mills of the com- 
monwealth. I do not find them. The 
industry in which I am engaged, the 
manufacture of textile machinery, 
certainly does not appear, and that, 
as I shall state a little later, is an in- 
dustry of no small importance. I am 
satisfied thatif any gentleman who is 
acquainted with our industries in de- 
tail, would search this paper he would 
find what might seem to be a strange 
lack of signatures of their represent- 
atives. There is still another point 
which I would make in regard to 
these signatures. On the paper are 
the signatures of the representatives 
of two concerns in which I have the 
honor of being a stockholder, the 
Shawmut National Bank and the 
Corr Manufacturing Company. I 
know that the names of the latter do 
not represent, not only me, but some 
other large stockholders, and the sig- 
nature of the president of the Shaw- 
mut National Bank in a direction of 
this kind does not carry with it my 
approval as a stockholder, and if I am 
correctly informed, there are several 
of the directors of his bank that do 
not approve of this 
either.” 

Mr. Eben 8. Draper: “They do not 
approve of his signature in that 
capacity.” 

General Draper: ‘‘My brother sug- 
gests to me that they do not approve 
of the signature of the bank as 
carrying the weight of the bank in 
this direction, and my brother is a 
director of the bank. 

“Now, in coming here, gentlemen, 
I represent a manufacturing com- 


movement, 
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pany—the Draper Company—which 
employs three thousand men when 
running full and I also fully believe 
that I represent the entire industry 
in the line of manufacturing textile 
machinery in this state. That in- 
dustry employs about 20,000 men in 
the state of Massachusetts, and, ac- 
cording to the usual reckoning, 100,- 
000 people are directly dependent 
upon them. ‘This industry has noth- 
ing to gain from this free trade reci- 
procity and much to lose. That is to 
say, if it should be an opening wedge 
which should destroy the policy of 
protection, or if we should happen to 
be among those making articles on 
which lower duties should be placed. 
We object as business men to an en- 
dorsement by the state of this dan- 
gerous proposition; and right here, 
gentlemen, I will make another sug- 
gestion: 

“In the first place, I believe that 
the great business interests of this 
state are opposed to reciprocity in 
competing products. In the second 
place, if there is a division among 
those interests, it would be very un- 
wise for the legislature of the state to 
take action in opposition to a large 
part of the industries which sustain 
her people. I leave this for the 
committee to consider. 

“Canada, as far as I can learn, is 
not ready to give lower duties on 
manufactured goods such as we make 
in Massachusetts that would compete 
with her home production and the 
adoption of such resolution by us can 
accomplish no result. I have had my 
attention called since I came in this 


morning to an article from what is 
said to be the leading Conservative 
organ in Canada, the Montreal 
Gazette. It is headed, ‘A One- 
Sided Proposal.’ I beg pardon for 
the apparent personality which ap- 
pears in the article.’ (Mr. Draper 
then read the article in full, it stating 
that such reciprocity as Mr. Whitney 
advocated with Canada was not ac- 
ceptable to her.) 

“Now, the general question of pro- 
tection and free trade has been gone 
into a little in these arguments, but 
I will not attempt to discuss that. 
There are plenty of arguments on 
both sides, but, gentlemen, you are 
all familiar with them and I assume 
that you have made up your minds 
The Re- 
publicans among you will probably 
be protectionists and the Democrats 
What I desire to do is 
to warn the protectionists against 
making a breach in the wall; against 
adopting a policy, out of good nature, 
that will leave them no logical 
ground to stand upon when the next 
assault comes. 


on the general question. 


free traders. 


In thinking over this 
proposition I turn to a fable which 
was written some thousands of years 
ago and which seems to be applicable 
to-day. 

“A dog, bearing in his mouth a 
piece of meat, was crossing a smooth 
stream by means of a plank. Look- 
ing into the water, he saw what he 
took to be another dog carrying an- 
other piece of meat. Snatching 
greedily to get this as well, he let go 
the meat that he had and lost it in the 
stream. 


THE 


“Beware lest you lose the substance 
by grasping at the shadow. 

“Let us not like the dog in 
the fable, lose the business we 
have in seeking to extend it, but 
rather continue our development on 
safe lines.” 


McKINLEY’S LAST SPEECH. 





N regard to the controversy that is 
going on all the time as to 
whether the late President McKinley 
had become “an advocate of liberal 
reciprocity and low tariffs,” as lead- 
ing free trade journals have claimed, 
Gunton’s Magazine remarks: “Why 
all this fuss about what McKin- 
ley said at Buffalo? Suppose he had 
said ten times as much as he did in 
this direction? Suppose, even, he 
had become a free trader? What of 
it? How would that affect the merits 
of protection as a national policy? 
. . . Protection must stand or fall on 
its merits as a practical, economic 
policy, not by anything Mr. McKin- 
ley said, or did not say. The attempt 
to fasten certain utterances in the 
last speech of President McKinley 
upon the nation as a controlling edict 
is undignified, unscientific, unstates- 
manlike, and, for the most part, in- 
sincere. Papers like the Journal of 
Commerce, which now quote McKin- 
ley in his last speech, were the very 
ones that always ridiculed him, and 
even denounced him as a shallow 
politician.” In his recent speech 
on the tariff and reciprocity, Con- 
gressman Dalzell said: 


T know that certain gentlemen, ene- 
mies of protection, have contended that 
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President McKinley in his last speech 
at Buffalo, on the eve of his tragic end, 
abandoned the doctrine whose advocacy 
throughout his long life had made him 
famous. I think they do him an in- 
justice. There are detached sentences 
in that speech that, taken by them- 
selves, may be construed to mean almost 
anything; but, taken as a whole, the 
speech was a McKinley speech. It was 
a speech, I grant you, in advocacy of 
foreign trade, but at the same time its 
keynote sounded the supreme and com- 
manding importance of the home mar- 
ket and was a protest against any cur- 
tailment thereof or of any industry 
therein or of any harm to its wage 
earners. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT TRUSTS. 





[New York Commercial.] 


In his recent interesting work, “The 
Truth About the Trusts,” Mr. John 
Moody groups the different trusts and 
combinations, with their aggregate cap- 
italizations, as follows: Franchise trusts, 
$3,375,000,000; railroad combinations, 
$9,400,000,000; industrial trusts, $7 ,250,- 
000,000. Won’t some of the tariff-smash- 
ers, who insist that a protective tariff is 
the parent of the “trusts,” explain to a 
curious public how it happens that pro- 
tective duties on foreign manufactured 
products cause railroad combinations to 
spring into existence ? Won’t they ex- 
plain how it is that such duties lead to 
the consolidation of gas and street rail- 
way corporations? Railroad combina- 
tions and franchise “trusts” are to be 
found in all sections of the country, in 
states and cities that are overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic as well as those which 
are strongly Republican. Why is this 
the case if free traders and revenue re- 
formers—almost invariably Democrats 
—are the sworn and implacable foes of 
“monopoly”? These howlers against 
protection to American industry have 
the floor. 
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THE IOWA REPUBLICANS AND PROTECTION. 


[From the Des Moines Daily Capital, April 4.) 


HE Republicans of various Iowa 
counties are holding their con- 
ventions and are almost universally 
going “stand-pat” on the tariff ques- 
tion. Not one of them apologises for 
the protective tariff. Some of the 
counties specifically denounce any 
proposed “reciprocity” in competitive 
products. The resolutions in Jeffer- 
son and Decatur Counties are partic- 
ularly emphatic. Emmet County, in 
the “enemies’ country,” issues resolu- 
tions that cannot be misunderstood. 
Winnebago and Hamilton Counties 
will stand practically alone in the 
next Republican convention on the 
tariff issue. Not a single county has 
said “that competition for the con- 
sumer is more important than protec- 
tion to the producer.” Not a solitary 
county has blamed the tariff for the 
existence of the trusts. Not one 
county has declared that the ‘tariff 
must be removed from all trust made 
goods.’ No county has said that in 
extreme cases the “prices of products 
must be fixed by law.” The name of 
the county has not yet appeared 
which has declared that “competi- 
tion we will have, at home if pos- 
sible,if not, with the world at large.” 
No county has declared in favor of 
changing the schedules of the Ding- 
ley law, nor has one declared in favor 
of reducing the duties in the iron and 


steel schedule. There has been no 
declaration in favor of reciprocity in 
competitive products, which would 
mean the destruction of the tariff 
scheduled by what is called the “pop- 
gun method.” Not a solitary prin- 
ciple advanced in support of what 
Walter Wellman called the “Iowa 
Idea” has been endorsed outside of 
Winnebago and Hamilton Counties. 

To change the tariff in response to 
what George Roberts has called 
“changing conditions’ was never a 
part of the “Iowa Idea.” The “Iowa 
Idea” was born when cattle were sell- 
ing at eight dollars per hundred and 
every man was securing an increase 
of wage. The “Idea” made its appear- 
ance when combinations and trusts 
were doing their worst and when some 
people were scared, as if Coxie’s army 
was marching again. Some people 
are easily scared in regard to the 
ultimate fate of both business and 
morals in the United States. Others 
can see through the clouds that 
temporarily obstruct the sunlight 
and always have hope. ‘The despair- 
ing moralist always has his counter- 
part in the despairing politician. Both 
are looking for the sun to set in dark- 
ness to arise no more. The “Iowa 
Idea” was born when some foolish 
people thought the boom was over- 
doing itself. They did not know that 
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natural laws would come in to regu- 
late and settle things, as they have 
already done. Combinations and 
trusts have in a large degree had their 
day. The sale of watered stock is no 
longer popular. Cotton and corn 
kings, like the leaves, have their time 
to fall and at their graves there are 
none to mourn. All these natural 
settlements were foreseen, except by 
the imexperienced and light draft 
thinkers who are all the time expect- 
ing the ship of state to graze the bot- 
tom. For a time, the un-Republican 
“Towa Idea” was not considered seri- 
ously, but when it was continued and 
kept shifting its position in order to 
keep the front of the stage until it 
finally landed on the proposition to 
admit Canadian farm products free, 
then the people learned that they had 
been dallying with some dangerous 
theories which would lead to perilous 
goals. And the people arose as if one 
man and put these new ideas and 
tendencies to sleep. 

The Republicans of Iowa are true 
to the doctrine of protection. They 
are not tariff rippers. They are not 
demanding a reduction of the sched- 
ule, “not next year, but now,” as de- 
manded by Governor Cummins in 
his Detroit speech. They are not de- 
manding anything that will disturb 
conditions or revolutionize business. 
The Republicans of Iowa think a 
great deal personally of Governor 
But they are like the 
congregation of a popular preacher 
who has strayed from the faith. They 
are not going to follow the popular 
preacher away from the faith of their 


Cummins. 


fathers. The preacher who departs 
from the teachings of the Bible, yet 
is a bright and popular man, always 
has followers and generally makes a 
split in the church, but not in two 
hundred years has he changed the 
creed of any church. The governor 
of Iowa is popular as a man, but Re- 
publicans have no disposition to per- 
mit him or any other man to change 
the established creed of Republican- 
ism, which stands for the home mar- 
ket and for the maintenance of 
American industries. The Republi- 
eans of Iowa do not believe that in 
the first search for foreign markets 
we should begin by giving up the one 
at home. The Republicans of Lowa 
do not believe that Liverpool is the 
best market for wheat and that we 
should sell our souls to increase our 
sales of wheat in Liverpool. They 
believe that if every workingman in 
America is employed at good wages, 
the amount of wheat shipped to 
Liverpool will decrease every year. 
They believe the same thing would 
be true in regard to all the other 
products of the farm. The Republi- 
cans of Iowa know how difficult it is 
to frame tariff schedules. They 
know that the Dingley law was 
framed when every industry was at 
a standstill and the country was in 
distress. They know that under such 
circumstances men are likely to agree 
in regard to what each shall have, 
while in times of prosperity, each in- 
terest would be grasping and would 
not be satisfied except by advancing 
its own interest at the expense of 
others, if need be. The debate in 
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Iowa has gone on upon these topics 
for two years. At times the effort 
has been made to obscure the issue by 
getting a man up in front of it. This 
succeeded for a while. Finally the 
issue loomed up behind the man and 
the man was lost to view. As Lieu- 
tenant Governor Herriott pointed 
out, it became an issue of “principles 
not men.” Then it was all off with 
all of the “isms” that have been oc- 
ecupying public speech and _ public 
press in Lowa for two years. 

It is not surprising that the Re- 
publicans of old Iowa are gathering 
under the true flag of Republican- 
ism. It is not surprising, when it is 
remembered that the present unani- 
mous condition of the party in this 
state 1s the result of thirty years of 
education on public questions, an ed- 
ucation made by the press and the 
schoolhouse orators of the Republican 
party who remained true to the grand 
old party when the state elected Hor- 
ace Boies and others, and when the 
Republican majority of the state was 
wiped out and the Republican gov- 
ernors were chosen by pluralities. 
Men do not have to be old to re- 
member the trials of the Republican 
party in Iowa. The men who are re- 
deeming the party in this state are 
not wrinkled with age. Their steps 
are not unsteady. They are in their 
prime. But they remember the days 
when it was almost impossible to 
make some people believe that a pro- 
tective tariff helped everybody, pro- 
ducer and consumer alike. They are 
old enough to remember these things 
and have sense enough not to desire 
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an uprooting of the party’s princi- 
ples. Their fight for protection and 
sound money finally brought lowa 
into the column of Republicanism 
with tremendous majorities—not be- 
cause everybody who voted the Re- 
publican ticket believed in all its 
principles, but because each man be- 
lieved in a part of its principles and 
in a party and patriotic sense had no 
The fact that the 
Republican party of Lowa has grown 
so large is no reason why it should 
abandon the principles which have 
given it its strength. Al its victories 
were won on its own principles and 
not by an abandonment of them. 
Therefore, why should its large ma- 
jorities be used as a argument for the 
surrender of its doctrines? Such 
heresies as come in have come in 


place else to go. 


after the tremendous majorities were 
obtained. Such Democrats as have 
been voting the Republican ticket 
have done so of their own choice and 
not with any promise that the Re- 
publican party would adopt any 
former Democratic principles. 

The Republicans of Iowa are to be 
congratulated upon their. awakening 
and upon their refusal to be led 
against popular principles by popular 
men. They are to be congratulated 
that they are preparing to proclaim 
to the Republicans of the United 
States that grand old Iowa will not 
be at the national convention with 
any isms, nor with any sensational 
Bryanite exploits. Jowa will be at 
the national convention modestly 
supporting the principles of national 
Republicanism, protection, reciproc- 
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ity In non-competitive products, ex- 
pansion, education and development. 

These principles of Republicanism 
may be old, but the assaults upon 
them are older. The principles have 
won, and, having won, have been 
sustained. The assaults upon them 
have at times won, and, having won, 
have never been sustained. 

This two years’ battle in Iowa for 
the right has been a glorious contest 
and it is coming to a glorious con- 
clusion. 


PROFIT-SHARING STATISTICS. 





[Boston Transcript. | 


It is an admitted fact that the profit- 
sharing system has not proved so suc- 
cessful in practice as its early advo- 
cates predicted. Whatever advantages 
this plan appears to offer in the way of 
inciting the workers to greater indus- 
try, establishing identity of interest 
between employer and employed, and 
improving the general status of the 
working class, its practical working has 
been often disappointing. According 
to the “Annual Abstract of Labour 
Statistics” the number of persons em- 
ployed in profit-sharing concerns in 
Great Britain is decreasing. On June 
30, 1901, it was 53,254, and on June 
30, 1902, it had fallen to 47,271. 
During four years—1889 to 1892—the 
profit-sharing movement was at_ its 
height. Previously to 1889 the largest 
number of profit-sharing schemes 
started in any single year was seven. 
In 1889 twenty were put into opera- 
tion; in 1890, thirty-two; in 1891, fif- 
teen; in 1892, seventeen. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that of the eighty-four 
profit-sharing enterprises started dur- 
ing this four-year period forty-nine 
have come to grief. 

The table giving the causes of the 
abandonment of profit-sharing is in- 
structive. Twenty-six were abandoned 
owing to dissatisfaction of the employ- 


ers with the results, and eighteen ow- 
ing to losses or want of success. Among 
the other causes are: Apathy of em- 
ployees, disputes with employers and 
decrease of profits. Certainly this rec- 
ord of profit-sharing experience in 
Great Britain does not warrant any ex- 
pectation that the plan will ever be- 
come a general substitute for the wage 
system. 


IMPORTERS AND CUSTOMS 
LAWS. 





[Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. |] 


Customs laws have no_ sentiment, 
they are cold-blooded propositions, and 
ordinarily their wording is so explicit 
and plain that the man who runs may 
read. Certainly the importer who has 
back of him attorneys learned in cus- 
toms laws cannot plead ignorance of 
the laws, and if he attempts to contro- 
vert or to evade, as the term is usually 
applied, the law, and gets caught, he 
should take his medicine with good 
grace. There have been a few test cases 
the past few months of mixed wools 
brought in, wools where there was a 
large percentage of white with a small 
percentage of black, and where endeavy- 
ors have been made to have these wools 
come in on a valuation which would put 
them in at the low duty. The Govern- 
ment has held up these wools, the con- 
tention has gone before the Board of 
General Appraisers, and decision has 
been rendered against the importers, 
in one instance the Appraisers impos- 
ing upon the importers the penalty for 
attempt at evasion of the law. The 
man who plays with the buzz saw is apt 
to hurt his fingers, and certainly the 
importer who attempts to defeat the 
laws of the country runs his chance of 
suffering the imposed penalties. 


Chamberlain is not likely to lose any 
sleep over the announcement that Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan does not approve 
his preferential tariff scheme for Great 
Britain and her colonies.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 
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ROOSEVELT AND PROTECTION. 


FROM THE SPEECH OF WALTER J. BALLARD, AS CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN CON- 
GRESSIONAL CONVENTION AT SCHNECTADY, N. Y., APRIL 2, 1904. 


N this campaign, as in that of 
1896, when we lifted the coun- 
try from the gloom of despair to the 
brightness of hope by the election of 
William McKinley, and as again in 
1900 
elected the martyr president, 


when we triumphantly re- 
the 
issue is protection to American in- 
dustries and to American labor; 
protection for the banker in his 
bank; protection for the merchant 
in his store; protection for the farmer 
on his farm; protection for the man- 
ufacturer in his factory; protection 
for the workman in his work and 
wages; protection for the workman’s 
wife in her home; and, better than 
all and more than all, protection for 
the children in their care and educa- 
tion. 

And what is protection—the pro- 
tection of the Republican party? 
Many of our ablest men have care- 
fully defined it, but no better defini- 
tion has yet appeared than the one 
given by Abraham Lincoln when he 
said: “I am not posted on the tariff, 
but I know that if I give my wife 
twenty dollars to buy a cloak and she 
buys one made in free trade Eng- 
land, we have the cloak, but England 
has the twenty dollars; while if she 
buys a cloak made in the protected 
United States, we have the cloak and 
we also have the twenty dollars.” 


That is the protection argument of 
Alexander Hamilton, Henry Clay, 
James G. Blaine, and William Mc- 
Kinley, in a nutshell. It is as true 
to-day as when it was uttered by 
Lincoln forty years ago, and it will 
remain firm as the rock of Gibraltar, 
the war cry and watchword of the 
Republican party as long as time 
shall endure. By it our exports have 
increased from $892,000,000 in 
1894, the best Democratic year, to 
$1,420,000,000 in 1903, an in 
crease of $528,000,000 in a single 
year. By it, contrary to Democratic 
predictions, our imports also in- 
creased from $654,000,000 in 1894, 
to $1,025,000,000 in 1903, an in- 
crease of $371,000,000 in a single 
year; or, to put it another way, by: it 
the 1903 increase in exports paid for 
the 1908 increase in imports, and put 
$151,000,000 more of foreign gold 
into Uncle Sam’s already bulging 
pockets. We know that in 1896, and 
for three years before it was not so 
much a question what pay we could 
get for our work, but whether we 
could get work at all. Not so much 
a question which bank to use as what 
we had to bank. Not what is the 
measure of our prosperity, but how 
deep our poverty. All this was 
changed, as in the twinkling of an 
eye, by the adoption of the policy of 
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protection to American industries 
and American labor in the election 
of that prince of Americans, that 
true friend and champion of Ameri- 
can labor, William McKinley. 
Again in 1900 was that great policy 
and that great American endorsed by 
a large majority of the American 
people. Endorsement came thunder- 
ing across the Rocky Mountains and 
the Mississippi, across the Continent 
from Alaska and the Golden Gate, 
from Niagara to the Gulf of Mexico, 
from the wheat-covered fields of 
Jowa and the factory-covered lands 
of Ohio—Ohio, grand, stalwart Re- 
publican Ohio! — the 
McKinley and Hanna. 

Now the policy of protection is be- 
fore the country for re-endorsement. 
The same necessity is upon us to 
safeguard our work and our wages, 
our families and our homes. Shall 
we fail in 1904 to complete the task 
set before us—the task we so suc- 
cessfully performed in 1896 and 
1900? We do not fear the answer. 
The task is ours, and the glory of 
success will be ours in November, 
1904, as surely as it was in the No- 
vembers of 1896 and 1900. The 
Republican party is a party of per- 
formance as well as a party of prom- 
ise. That is what William McKin- 
ley meant when he said: “You do 
not have to guess what the Republi- 
can party will do—the world knows 
its purposes. It has embodied them 
in law and executed them in adminis- 
tration.” The Republican party 
promised reciprocal aid to Cuba, and 
Cuba has reciprocity with the United 


home ot 


States. The Republican party prom- 
ised freedom of life and local goy- 
ernment to the Philippines, and 
those islands of untold wealth have 
both. The Republican party prom- 
ised the country and the world a 
canal connecting the waves of the 
vigorous Atlantic with the sun-lit 
waters of the Pacific; and already 
the money for its construction is pro- 
vided and the commissioners of the 
American Panama Canal are on 
their way to begin the work. 

Looking into the future — only 
eight or ten years hence—we see the 
white sails of the commerce of the 
world passing through the Ameri- 
can Panama Canal on their way to 
and from every port of the world. 
At the mast-heads of these white- 
winged messengers of peace we see 
the flags of many nations, but one 
flag leads them all—the stars and 
stripes of our country—and as the 
flags of all nations pass the American 
naval stations at each end of the 
canal, they rise and fall in salute to 
“Old Glory’—the flag of peace, 
liberty and equality the wide world 
oer. The American Panama Canal 
will, for all time, sparkle in the 
crown of Republican promises per- 
formed. 

The Republican party promised 
the country sound money, and the 
American dollar, whether it be of 
gold or paper, passes current at 
par, and often more than par, in the 
markets of the world. 

For the performance of these and 
other Republican promises, the Re- 
publican president and the Republi- 
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can members of the Congress of the 
United States have struggled hard 
and well. For this faithful work 
they are honored by the Republicans 
of the entire country. 

In June next we choose a Repub- 
lican presidential candidate who 
shall lead the national army of 
8,000,000 Republicans to glorious 
victory in November. For that 
choice one name stands preeminent, 
one name on which, during the many 
years of past activity, has never 
breathed a tinge of suspicion, one 
name which stands for all that is best 
in American manhood, one name 
which spells suecess, one name which 
never flinched in the hour of danger, 
one name which means what it says 
and says what it means, one name 
and one name only—the American 
AMERICAN — the present and next 
president of these United States of 
ours—the author, soldier, statesman, 
‘THEODORE RooskEvEtt. 


SOME RESULTS OF STRIKES. 





[Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. | 


It is said that 30,000 operatives in 
the men’s wear manufacturing in- 
dustry in Philadelphia are idle and 
that this number is likely to be aug- 
mented. It is also stated that this 
idleness is the direct result of the 
strike of last year, an actual se- 
quence, that had there been no strike 
there would not now be any consider- 
able idleness among the operatives. 
The mills are closing down because 
they have not suflicient work to keep 
them employed, and in a market as un- 
certain as the present the manufactur- 
ers are not disposed to make goods in 
anticipation of demand—they can bet- 
ter afford to close down than to gamble 
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on a precarious market. The argu- 
ment of the manufacturer is that be- 
cause of the long period, covering 
about three months, of idleness through 
the strike last year, they lost their 
position in the consuming market, out- 
side manufacturers coming in with 
lines of goods to take the place of those 
which the Philadelphia makers had 
supplied in other seasons. It is claimed 
that on the heavy-weight season the 
buyers, instead of returning to the 
Philadelphia makers, going back to 
their goods, gave the larger portion of 
their orders to other manufacturers, so 
that the Philadelphia makers had but 
a seant quantity of orders to draw 
upon for their looms. Whether or not 
this reasoning may be sound the fact 
remains, that the manufacturers have 
not the orders in hand, and that they 
are compelled because of this to close 
down, and that they look back upon the 
strike as the direct cause of this un- 


fortunate condition. 





[New York Journal of Commerce. ] 


The inordinate increase in wages in 
the building trades in this city, and the 
strikes and lockouts that have attended 
unreasonable demands, have caused a 
decrease in building operations in the 
past year involving hundreds of mill- 
ions of dollars. The loss to capital and 
labor has been enormous, and a con- 
sequence that is beginning to be se- 
riously felt is inadequate accommoda- 
tion for business that would employ 
much labor and for dwellings, espe- 
cially for the working class, and an 
inevitable advance in rents to add 
further to the cost of living and de- 
tract from the comfort to be had from 
it. So far as organized labor has ex- 
acted more than its due share it has 
been at the expense of others, most of 
whom are unorganized workmen and 
those whose occupations are not sus- 
ceptible of combination. The heaviest 
incubus upon industry and business to- 
day is the exaction of labor unions, 
based upon ignorance of the economic 
forces with which they deal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN STATE CONVEN- 
TION. 


DECLARES OVERWHELMINGLY AGAINST FOSS AND FREE TRADE RECIPROCITY—FIRM 
FOR REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES—NOTABLE SPEECH OF SENATOR LODGE. 


HE Massachusetts Republican 
State Convention, which was held 
at ‘Tremont Temple, Boston, April 
15, was one of the largest on rec- 
ord, and spoke in no uncertain voice 
for the firm maintenance of Repub- 


lican principles. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Herbert Parker presided, and 
delivered a somewhat lengthy but 
able address; in the course of which 


he said: 


That just reciprocity in trade which 
obtains a full equivalent for every con- 
cession, is an indisputably sound prin- 
ciple of political or commercial econ- 
omy, but we should not be misled by 
the name without the substance, nor, 
deceived by superficial appearances, nor, 
for example, by remitting the duty 
upon the lumber framed in the sem- 
blance of a Trojan horse, admit into 
our citadel invaders concealed within 
its deceptive entrails. 

It is charged that the system of pro- 
tection has resulted in vast increase of 
wealth in our country, and, for the mo- 
ment, conceding such results to be an 
evil, we must admit it is a condition 
much desired of all men, irrespective of 
party affiliation; and that policy which 
has made men prosper affords little oc- 
easion for sincere objection or protest. 


The committee on resolutions was 


made up, as follows: 


Chairman, H. MHeustis Newton, 
Everett. Members-at-large, Edward B. 


George, Haverhill; Hugo A. Dubuque, 
Fall River; Isaac P. Hutchinson, Bos- 
ton; Everett E. Stone, Springfield. 
Members by congressional districts, first, 
William A. Burns, Pittsfield; second, 
Arthur B. Chapin, Holyoke; third, 
Charles GG. Washburn, Worcester; 
fourth, George R. Wallace, Fitchburg; 
fifth, Walter Coburn, Lowell; sixth, 
William S. Felton, Salem; seventh, Sid- 
ney A. Hill, Stoneham; eight, Edward 
Glines, Somerville; ninth, Charles T. 
Deblois, Boston; tenth, John 8S. God- 
frey, Boston; eleventh, William H. 
Squires, Boston; twelfth, William F. 
Draper, Hopedale; thirteenth, James M. 
Swift, Fall River; fourteenth, William 
H. Bent, Taunton. 


THE PLATFORM. 


In brief, the platform endorses 
President Roosevelt’s 
tion; approves the Panama Canal 
project; endorses the 
policy; commends the enforcement 
of the law against trusts; condemns 
the disfranchisement of the negro 
and lynching; declares that the tariff 
ought not to be changed except 
when business needs demand it; en- 
dorses the reciprocity plank of the 
Republican national platform ‘of 
1900; and commends the upbuilding 
of the navy under Secretary Moody. 


administra- 


Philippine 


PROTECTION AND RECIPROCITY PLANKS. 


Protection, which guards and develops 
our industries, is a cardinal policy of 
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the Republican party. We insist upon 
the maintenance of its principles, but 
we recognize that particular tariff sched- 
ules are neither sacred nor immutable. 
Rates of duty may be altered when 
changed conditions demand their alter- 
ation, but no revision should be under- 
taken unless it is clear that the benefit 
will more than compensate the inevita- 
ble disturbance of business which at- 
tends any revision of tariff schedules. 
Nor can it be safely intrusted to any 
other than the party of protection. To 
intrust it to the Democratic party is to 
again invite the Democratic disaster and 
panic of 1893. 

The Republicans of : Massachusetts 
have long been committed to the prin- 
ciples of reciprocity, and this we reaf- 
firm, as enunciated in the national plat- 
form of 1900: “We favor the policy of 
reciprocity so directed as to open our 
markets on favorable terms for what we 
do not ourselves produce in return for 
free foreign markets.” 

Every effort to that end has hitherto 
been made by the Republican party. 
“Reciprocity with Canada” is a mere 
phrase until the concessions offered on 
one side and demanded on the other are 
stated in detail. No administration and 
no party can legislate or negotiate a 
mere catch word into substance. Those 
who demand reciprocity with Canada 
should furnish details if they desire ac- 
tion, always remembering that no trade 
ean be good trade unless both parties 
are benefited thereby. 


Mr. Eugene N. Foss offered the 
following as a substitute for the 
resolution relating to Canadian 
reciprocity : 

Resolved that it is the sense of this 
convention that the government of the 
United States should take immediate 
steps to secure closer and more advan- 
tageous trade relations with Canada, 
and that the reciprocal relations bene- 


ficial to both countries should follow the 
general lines of the removal by both 
countries of the duty on the natural 
products of each, and such mutual ex- 
tension of the free list and reductions 
and changes of the duties on manutfac- 
tured products of both as will give to 
each as low a rate of duty as any other 
country, believing in so doing we shall 
be following the counsel of such leaders 
as James G. Blaine, Nelson Dingley and 
William McKinley. 


Mr. Foss told the convention that 
he spoke as a manufacturer employ- 
ing 1,500 men, and as a representa- 
tive of hundreds of millions of capi- 
tal in the commonwealth. He con- 
tended that his resolution stood for 
progress and that if Massachusetts 
were to go to Chicago with his reci- 
procity plank the states of the North- 
west would fall into line and back her 
up. ‘‘We must have this market to 
the north and east,” he declared; “it 
is our right and we demand it. Our 
representatives in Congress must 
take note of this fact. We must 
stand up for our rights. We can no 
longer have Ohio and Pennsylvania 
tell us what we must do. We must 
strike for ourselves.” 


SENATOR LODGE’S REPLY. 


Senator Lodge then addressed the 
convention in an effective speech, 
which was received with shouts of 
approval. He said in part: 


We are shortly to assemble at Chi- 
cago and make a declaration to which 
the entire Republican party of the na- 
tion shall adhere. We want all Repub- 
licans to discuss that policy before, as 
we know all Republicans will support it 
after, it is determined upon. But, Mr. 
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President, there is one thing that no 
party can endure; it cannot have its 
candidate nominated by its rivals. We 
cannot permit members of the Demo- 
cratic party, who have always been mem- 
bers of that party, and who will be 
arrayed against us next autumn, to 
write our resolutions or select our rep- 
resentatives. I am not quite so de- 
pressed as my friend Mr. Foss about the 
future. I think we are going to carry 
the country and Massachusetts by very 
handsome majorities. And I think we 
ean do this best if we decide things 
ourselves, and are not led away by 
fictitious issues, and reciprocity is a 
fictitious issue, within the ranks of the 
Republican party. No party can stand 
for a policy of reciprocity except a party 
which favors a tariff, because if you 
have no tariff you have nothing with 
which to reciprocate. 

The Democratic party, if it means 
anything, means free trade; at least that 
is what they declared themselves to 
mean in what Mr. Cleveland termed 
their last sane moment, which I may re- 
mind you was in 1892, when they 
nominated him.... 

I have heard it stated that if we 
could have reciprocity with Canada we 
could increase the foreign exports of the 
port of Boston. If we can have reci- 
procity with Canada, and proper reci- 
procity with Canada I have always fa- 
vored, it might, if properly arranged, in- 
erease our direct relations with that 
country. It would not add one pound to 
our foreign export trade, for the simple 
reason that every pound of foreign ex- 
port trade comes through free now in 
bond, and you can’t put the case any 
stronger than to make them free. 

You can fill your harbor with ship- 
ping for goods which you consume here; 
you may increase your commerce with 
Canada, but you won’t touch your for- 
eign export because we command the 
whole Canadian territory now for pur- 
poses of foreign export trade. J want to 


do something to build up American ship- 
ping, because it will build up more than 
anything else New England and Massa- 
chusetts. ... 

Now then to the practical question 
of reciprocity with Canada. My first 
objection to this amendment is that it 
is a direct reflection upon the great ad- 
ministration at Washington. 

“I confess I did not suppose that that 
administration would be directly 
charged in a Republican convention in 
Massachusetts with failure of duty. 
Let me say to this convention what has 
been done. I can state it in a few 
words. 

Every reciprocity treaty that has 
been made has been made by the Re- 
publican party. Every effort that has 
been made for reciprocity with Canada 
has been made by the Republican party. 
President Harrison made agreements 
with several countries in 1890, and they 
were all abandoned by Mr. Cleveland 
and the Democratic party in 1894. 

The effort has been made to make 
reciprocal arrangements with all coun- 
tries which are our competitors in com- 
peting products. It has proved impos- 
sible—not practicable. We have got, in 
my judgment, to meet that by legisla- 
tive reciprocity.... 


Senator Lodge then reviewed the 
statistics of our trade with Canada 
under the Elgin treaty and since its 
abrogation, and what has been done 
by Republican administrations to 
secure reciprocity, and continued: 


I don’t wish to discuss the attitude 
of another country with which I am 
only too anxious to keep up the most 
friendly relations, but I will say this, 
that there is a limit to which the United 
States can go in begging Canada or 
anybody else to do anything. They have 
seen fit, as is their right, not to take any 
action. We cannot compel them to treat 
with us. We cannot compel them to re- 
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duce their duties on American manu- 
factures, which they have refused over 
and over again to do. But we can try to 
bring about a negotiation. We asked 
them last spring; our request remains 
unanswered. 


I don’t believe, bad as the condition 
of New England is, according to the 
gentleman who offers the amendment, 
that New England and Massachusetts 
want to put the United States in a false 
position toward any other country. I 
think we can leave it to the good judg- 
ment of the people in Massachusetts to 
believe that John Hay and President 
Roosevelt are capable of conducting 
these great and important international 
questions with an eye as single to the 
interests of the United States as any 
other man in it. They are not going to 
neglect Canadian reciprocity. They are 
as anxious to open new markets as any- 
body can be. 


Do not imagine that the representa- 
tives of Massachusetts in Washington 
are unmindful of the interests of the 
great state whose commission they hold. 
We realize the importance of this ques- 
tion, but we realize also its difficulties. 
We are anxious to bring about a reci- 
procity which doesn’t sacrifice one in- 
dustry that another may be benefited. 
We are not willing to sacrifice the fish- 
ermen of Gloucester in order to get priv- 
ileges for some one else, and no one else 
ought to ask us to do it. 

We do believe in doing all we can 
to promote the genuine and profitable 
reciprocity. And let me say for myself 
and my colleagues that, although, per- 
haps, we have never manifested our 
patriotism by trying to develop Cana- 
dian mines and Canadian steel, we are at 
least as devoted to the interests of Bos- 
ton—God bless her—and to Massachu- 
setts as the men who have. 

Do you believe that the representa- 
tives of Massachusetts are such knaves 
and fools combined that they would 


sacrifice her to the interests of anybody 
else? Why, it only needs to be stated to 
fall helplessly to the ground. 

But, Mr. President, the senators and 
representatives of Massachusetts in 
Congress are brought in contact with all 
the powerful interests of forty-four 
other states. They realize there what 
the rights and the interests of those 
states are. The reflection cast upon us 
by the gentleman who moved the amend- 
ment is of no great consequence, but it 
is of consequence to try to make this or 
any other question a sectional one. 

If Massachusetts has ever stood for 
anything in the last half century it is 
for the Union. We do not go there to 
try to get the better of California, or 
Florida, or Pennsylvania. We go there 
to legislate for the benefit and the glory 
of the United States, well assured that 
if the United States prospers, we shall 
prosper, too. 


PLATFORM ADOPTED——-DELEGATES 


ELECTED. 
At the conclusion of Senator 
Lodge’s speech, which was  fre- 


quently interrupted by loud and pro- 
longed applause, the Foss substitute 
was rejected by an overwhelming 
majority, and the platform as re- 
ported was adopted with a roar. 
The convention then proceeded to 
the election of the four delegates at 
large, which resulted, as follows: 
W. Murray Crane of Dalton ......1298 
John D. Long of Hingham ........1282 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Nahant... .1279 
Everett C. Benton of Belmont.....1161 


Eugene N. Foss of Boston ........ 178 
Scattering and Void.’.'.....4.00 seeeeeee 


Wherefore, Messrs. Crane, Long, 
Lodge and Benton were declared 
elected. ‘The vote by counties was, 
as follows: 
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Messrs. Grafton D. Cushing of 
Boston, Arthur B. Daniels of 
Adams, Frank B. Stevens of New- 
buryport and Walter B. Hopkinson 
of Newburyport, were then quickly 
named as alternates-at-large, and the 
convention adjourned. 








THE CANADIAN DUTY ON COAL. 





[Industrial Canada. | 


The United States has re-imposed the 
duty on soft coal which was temporarily 
suspended owing to the strike. At the 
time the duty was removed an agitation 
arose in Ontario in favor of reciprocat- 
ing by the removal of the Canadian duty 
on bituminous coal, but the proposal 
was strenuously opposed by the Province 
of Novia Scotia. A meeting of the 
Nova Scotia coal mine operators unani- 
mously decided against the removal of 
the duty, holding that the home market 
was more valuable to them than the 
United States market. They were heart- 
ily supported by all the newspapers of 
Nova Scotia of both political parties. 

As the Government did not yield to 
the demand for the removal of the Cana- 
dian duty at a time when Canadian 
coal could enter the United States free 
it is altogether unlikely that the duty 
will be removed now. Both the Minis- 
ter of Finance and the leader of the Op- 
position belong to the Province of 
Nova Scotia and it would mean politi- 
cal suicide for either of them to favor 


the abolition of the protection on coal in 
opposition to the unanimous sentiment 
of the people of their own province. It 
will therefore be very ill-advised for the 
manufacturers of Ontario to join in 
any further agitation for the removal 
of the duty on bituminous coal. Ontario 
manufacturers cannot get the protec- 
tion they need for their own products 
without the support of the people of 
Nova Scotia. The removal of the coal 
duty would arouse an intense feeling of 
hostility in Nova Scotia against On- 
tario. It would be argued that Ontario 
manufacturers wanted protection for 
themselves but were ready to sacrifice 
the interests of the other provinces. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURE OF THE 
GREATEST WORLD’S FAIR. 





A magnificent birdseye view of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, or 
World’s Fair at St. Louis, has just 
been published. As this is the greatest 
and grandest exposition ever held, 
the subject is one of fascinating inter- 
est, and the picture brings out in won- 
derful detail all state and foreign build- 
ings, all the great exhibit palaces and 
amusement structures. The eye sweeps 
from the southeast corner of the vast 
grounds (a distance of two and three- 
quarters miles) to the western limits. 
By means of it, the intending visitor 
may become familiar with the arrange- 
ment of the grounds and buildings be- 
fore he starts from home, and prepare 
to save much time and secure for him- 
self far greater enjoyment. This splen- 
did picture is 25 x 384 inches, and 
makes a beautiful ornament for home 
or office display. The picture on heavy 
paper is mailed for thirty cents (in two 
cent stamps or coin) by the publisher, 
Robert A. Reid, 411 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Reid also publishes a 
finely illustrated sixty-four-page book 
on the World’s Fair, which is mailed for 
thirty cents. 
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UNITED STATES AS A CONSUMER OF EUROPEAN 
PRODUCTS. 


WHY EUROPEAN COUNTRIES CANNOT AFFORD TO ENGAGE IN A TARIFF WAR WITH THE 
UNITED STATES, 


[From Columbia, a German-American journal published in Berlin, Germany. | 


O strengthening of home industry, no increase of tariff, can pre- 

vent the growing use of foreign products in the United States, 
although a temporary falling off of imports follows when they have 
been excessive. In 1870 foreign imports, exclusive of money, ete., 
were valued at $435,958,408; in 1902, at $903,320,948. The official 
statistics of the United States of 1902, compared with 1870, show an 
increase in the use of foreign wares as follows: 


Per cent. 
Ua 1011s RAP GOON ET NU RN cro ED AE CAMP T  LEA ly aly tes ye ey bah) fbn Peale al 94 
eT A eee eri He au arity altel ee gape Ms CeO Og nian a aC a ON 277.6 
Woe eben ra ee Sigel che elias i's late yw ere ha belay a1 imran la tpl altetin Galitairet ainda MO leet Ca aaa tacit 425.6 
TE ae ea a side Tle Bie caldeta lst arava iat at vwthel tet ate hee erres eyrena Paar aie ok te aac 360.1 
Sperber) blest Wig blblib aid ae x elesy arin: pee sscint ele ariel Ge) rtinnah arial sean anneal Oe en Ea 127.8 
Bt eee ee ee arte cal ate tistastal Elias efet eid ht aie era Fonte aes teat ene eae ree Eee unin 9.1 


Thirteen of the leading industrial countries entered protest against 
the present American tariff when it was under discussion. The 
United States official statistics show the growth of imports from 
ten of those countries during the last five years to be as follows: 


Country. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
GOrmany ) io oeuiceee's $69,697,378 $84,225,777 $97,374,700 $100,445,902 $101,997,523 
PEA MOe is Cle esl sien 52,730,844 62,146,056 73,011,085 ,458,739 82,880,036 
TERT ie aisle aie ai sie 20,332,637 24,832,746 27,924,176 24,618,384 30,554,831 
Netherlands ........ 12,525,065 14,457,620 15,852,624 20,598,799 19,645,808 
Switzerland ........ 11,380,835 14,826,480 17,393,288 15,799,400 17,784,855 
Belgium 60.0 ie oe 8,741,826 10,552,030 12,940,806 14,601,711 16,522,206 


Kaira the East Sea 

and the White Sea 2,825,608 2,830,223 4,735,612 5,546,280 6,978,286 

Above the Black Sea 1,714,081 1,710,161 2,510,361 1,484,612 1,330,127 
Austria-Hungary ... 4,716,510 6,551,256 9,079,667 10,067,970 10,150,601 
Spain paeye vives 3,575,565 3,982,863 5,950,047 5,409,301 —- 8, 270546 
Sweden and Norway 2,675,053 —-2,605,555 4,244,302 3,487,639 3,803,179 

Several of the ten countries given have doubled their trade with 
the United States in these five years, and there is not one but that 
has had a considerably increased demand for its products. The 
same is true of Turkey, Denmark, Portugal, Greece and the smaller 
countries. 

‘Naturally Great Britain furnished formerly more manufactured 
wares to the United States than did any other country, but statistics 
show that imports from Great Britain during the last thirty years 
increased only nine per cent, while those from Germany, France and 
other European countries show a large increase. In 1902, Great 
Britain furnished $165,746,560 of the $475,161,944 of the European 
manufactured products imported into the United States; most of 
the remainder came from the European Continent. Imports from 
Germany and France combined exceeded those of Great Britain by 
$19,000,000. The Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of 
the United States Bureau of Statistics for June, 1903, shows that 
the total imports of the fiscal year exceeded those of the previous 
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year by more than $100,000,000, and it is estimated that the imports 
of manufactured articles for the fiscal year 1903 will amount to more 
than $400,000,000. The total imports in the fiscal year were $412,- 


268,523. Statistics of imports for the different countries are as 
follows: 
First eleven 
Country. stele at 1901-2. 1900-1901. 

RePeaePeritat yy 1 vile eee ne er pa ta, $176,600,000 $152,500,000 $132,800,000 
aay ios) ee cs sindees aise lee cite 110,100,000 93,100,000 92,500,000 
PORTE Porte et EO IRS Ah AN FP ae Cary 20,700,000 15,200,000 13,600,000 
ie Fete aR Gee alls Oe 5 Ras HOEY SIU SUR aa 84,400,000 77,400,000 70,000,000 
PERRIN tebe Ne morale laut ya) Velie 33,500,000 28,000,000 22,300,000 


In short, Europe has in no place in the world such a market for 
her wares as in the United States. This is particularly true of 
costly works of art, ete. The tables above show that every country 
that has taken care of its market in the United States has seen its 
exports grow. They show also the importance of exhibiting at the 
World’s Exposition at St. Louis in 1904, particularly for the indus- 
trial countries of Europe, and especially for Germany, since all 
nations will be represented there and the progress of the various 
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countries can be studied. 


A SAMPLE WESTERN “TARIFF 


REFORMER.” 


Recently T. D. Foster, manager of 
the Morrell Packing Company of Ot- 
tumwa, lowa, delivered a long speech 
in that place in defence of Cummins’s 
“Towa Idea,” which has attracted some 
attention in that section. The “Des 
Moines Capital” says that Mr. Foster 
is an Englishman and has lived in 
America thirty years, but did not take 
out his naturalization papers until four 
years ago, and until recently he was a 
free trader and affiliated with the Dem- 
ocratic party. Before delivering his 
speech he was in correspondence with 
the leaders of the “Iowa Idea,” and it 
may therefore be regarded as express- 
ing the sentiments of the alleged tariff 
reformers. The “Capital” thus com- 
ments on the speech: 

The burden of Mr. Foster’s speech is 
that the tariff is a burden on the Amer- 
can exporter. He says that it is more 
difficult to sell abroad than formerly, 
and he blames the tariff for these con- 
ditions. Mr. Foster is compelled to pay 
more for the raw material out of which 
the celebrated John Morrell side meat, 
shoulders and hams are produced. Pos- 
sibly this is the real trouble. When the 
American workingmen under the Wil- 





son law were out of employment, Mr. 
Foster could buy Iowa hogs for two and 
a half cents per pound. Now he pays 
from four to six cents per pound. Pos- 
sibly herein lies the principal reason 
for his awakened patriotism and his 
love of the “Iowa Idea.” Possibly the 
John Morrell hams are bringing no 
greater price in Europe at the present 
time than when Mr. Foster paid two 
and a half cents a pound for hogs. 

Mr. Foster’s position is just like that 
of very other manufacturer who is now 
howling for reciprocity in competitive 
products. He would like to have 
reciprocity in competitive products so 
arranged that he could buy his raw ma- 
terial, to wit: Iowa hogs, at a free trade 
price and yet have all the advantags of 
the system of American protection in 
producing a home market for that 
amount of his product which is sold at 
at home, at a big price. Each manu- 
facturer like Mr. Foster desires all the 
benefit of free trade in some directions, 
for the purchase of raw material, or the 
payment of wages and all the benefit 
of protection in other directions. His 
principal complaint, however, is that 
other countries, in the spirit of retalia- 
tion, deal unjustly and unfairly with 
American products. Mr. Foster does 
not explain that all the countries with 
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which he deals, excepting England, 
have protective duties of their own, and 
that the war is against American goods 
and not against American tariff. ... 

Mr. Foster does not introduce a 
single new argument against the pro- 
tective system. He says the American 
tariff provokes a bad feeling in Europe 
and hinders our trade. Democrats have 
been saying that for fifty years, yet un- 
der protection we always sell more 
abroad than under free trade or lower 
duties. 

Mr. Foster says the tariff maintains 
monopolies and trusts. The Democratic 
party has been saying that for twenty- 
five years. Trusts and monopolies al- 
ways try to do business in good times 
and the tariff brings good times, there- 
fore, according to some logicians, the 
tariff promotes monopolies. Such state- 
ments are old and are not Republican 
statements. 

Mr. Foster says that our present 
tariff is enslaeving the people. The 
Democratic party has been making 
that assertion for fifty years, but have 
not filed a bill of particulars, nor can 
they do so. 

Mr. Foster says that our present pros- 
perity is not real, but borrowed, and 
will have to be paid back with interest. 
This statement he does not fully ex- 
plain. If protection can give this coun- 
try even borrowed prosperity it is more 
than a low tariff policy has ever been 
able to do. 

Mr. Foster’s first and leading state- 
ment is “That our present tariff is fast 
alienating our customers and turning 
the world against us commercially.” 
This is really the only statement which 
Mr. Foster attempts to prove, but he 
fails to state that the American exports 
are larger to-day than ever before in 
the history of the republic. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 





THAT OF GREAT BRITAIN, GERMANY AND 
AMERICA COMPARED. 


In the “London Weekly Times” of 
March 4, “Tariff Reformer” makes 
some very interesting comparisons of 


the ecomomic progress made by free 
trade England in the last thirty years 
compared with that of protected Ger- 


many, France and America. I quote 
as follows: 
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There is a world of meaning for our 
would be “tariff reformers’”—or rather 
allround tariff reducers—in a study of 
these figures. 

Water J. BALLARD. 

Schenectady, April 21. 


The attention of our readers is called 
to the advertisement of the Boston & 


“Maine Railroad on page 14 of the ad- 


vertising department in this number. 
The road has published several hand- 
somely illustrated booklets of seashore, 
lake and mountain resorts which will 
be sent upon receipt of six cents for 
each book; also, a summer tourist 
book, giving list of tours and rates, 
hotel and boarding house list, ete., 
which is free on application. 
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There are many indications that 
the Whitney-Foss combination has a 
“lost cause” on its hands. 


There is much talk about the 
necessity of tariff revision because of 
“changing conditions,” 
but the conditions have not changed 


industrial 


so much as some of the people who 
want tariff tinkering at any cost. 


The census bureau gives the esti- 
mated population of the United 
States for 1903, exclusive of Alaska, 
and the insular possessions, as 79,- 
900,389,—an increase of 3,905,814 
since the census of 1900. 


The free trade journals are not 
satisfied with the tariff plank in the 
platform of the New York Demo- 
cratic convention which demands 
“reasonable revision of the tariff,” 
and say that “it needs more defini- 
tion.” It does look like hedging. 


The American emigration to the 
Canadian Northwest, 
never as large as has been repre- 


which was 


sented, is now showing a marked de- 
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cline, and the migratory western 
farmers are going in larger numbers 
to the South and Southwest. 


The United States Senate, on 
April 9, agreed to the House amend- 
ment to the Frye Philippine shipping 
bill, fixing July 1, 1906, as the date 
when the United States coastwise 
navigation laws shall be extended to 
commerce with the islands. 


It is reported that Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox has handed to the Presi- 
dent his opinion that the denuncia- 
tion of the treaty by China does not 
operate to nullify the existing laws 
and the exclusion can be enforced 
as rigidly hereafter as under the 
treaty. 


About twenty cotton mills at Fall 
River shut down April 7, for two 
days in the week, and this plan will 
be continued until the conditions 
now prevailing in raw material and 
cloth markets change for the better. 
The number of employees affected is 
12,000, and the production of print 
cloth and convertibles is curtailed by 
90,000 pieces a week. ‘This is ex- 
pected to relieve the market of the 
danger of being overstocked. There 
are rumors of proposed curtailment 
in other mill centres in the near 
future. 


The Boston Herald is having a 
strenuous time trying to manage the 
affairs of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties in Massachusetts. 
Tn view of results in the Republican 
state convention, the Herald must 
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be satisfied by this time that a com- 
bination of Democrats, mugwumps, 
and some Republicans who have 
abandoned Republican principles for 
rainbow chasing can make only an 
insignificant break in the Republican 
organization in this state. The 
Herald should reserve all of its valu- 
able counsel for the Democratic 
party where it properly belongs. 





The San Francisco Chronicle well 
says in regard to the reciprocity 
plank in the Republican national 
platform this year that it should be 
put into plain English so that those 
who vote for it will know exactly 
what they are voting for. ‘Since the 
language of 1900 that ‘we favor the 
policy of reciprocity so directed as to 
open our markets on favorable terms 
for what we do not ourselves produce 
in return for free foreign markets’ 
has been construed by some to ad- 
mit the negotiation of treaties involv- 
ing reciprocity in competing prod- 
ucts, it is evident that if that is not 
what we do mean we should employ 
language still more definite.” 





In reply to a correspondent who 
wants to know if the statement is 
true that of the total number of 
people going into business 95 per 
cent fail, Dun’s Review says: “We 
have received many requests for in- 
formation of this character, but we 
have no means of knowing what per- 
centage of people going into business 
fail. Our records cover a long period 
of time, and are as complete as it is 
possible to make them, and they 
show that the average number of 


commercial failures in the United 
States each year since the war barely 
exceeds one per cent of the total 
number of mercantile concerns en- 
gaged in business each year.” 





The New York Journal of Com- 
merce (free trade) says that Great 
Britain has had a tremendous balance 
of trade against it these many years, 
and “has thereby steadily accumu- 
lated wealth at the cost of the entire 
world.” But what classes have 
gained this wealth? Is it not a fact 
that during “these many years” 
British agriculture has been practi- 
cally ruined, millions of the British 
people reduced to pauperism, and 
large numbers forced to emigrate to 
more favored lands? There is now a 
growing feeling in England that the 
import business has been much over- 
done, and that if it is continued on 
the same large scale it probably 
means national disaster. 





The Washington correspondent of 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
(free trade) says: “There can be no 
doubt that if the House leaders of 
the Democratic party can have their 
way their party platform will declare 
in strong terms for a revenue tariff. 
This has been clearly indicated by 
the speeches of Representatives Wil- 
liams of Mississippi, Clark of Mis- 
souri, and others on that side of the 
House. They may have to yield 
somewhat to the protectionist Demo- 
erats of the Gorman school, and the 
platform may say something about 
incidental protection, but there is no 
doubt that it will call for a repeal of 
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the Dingley law and the general re- 
duction of duties and for reciprocal 
trade relations with other nations.” 





The Boston Transcript quotes 
from the Chicago Record-Herald as 
a Republican paper some contempt- 
ible criticisms of the Massachusetts 
Republican platform. The Record- 
Herald is not a Republican paper, 
but is “independent,” which is synon- 
ymous with mugwump. The Trans- 
cript frequently quotes the Provi- 
dence Journal and _ Philadelphia 
Record as Republican papers, when 
the fact is that they are mugwump 
or assistant Democratic papers, and 
advocate the tariff and reciprocity 
policies of the Democratic party. 
The attempt to manufacture a pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of those poli- 
cies by misrepresenting the political 
standing of certain newspapers is 
pretty small business. 





Among the delegates thus far 
elected by districts in Massachusetts 
to the Republican national conven- 
tion are Robert T. Davis of Fall 
River, David L. Parker of New Bed- 
ford, 8. O. Bigney of Attleboro, 
David G. Pratt of Middleboro, Har- 
rison H. Atwood of Dorchester, 
Robert Proctor of Quincy, William 
W. Davis and James N. Thompson 
of Boston, Frank E. Dunbar of 
Lowell, George E. Kunhardt of 
Lawrence, John Marno and A. C. 
Ratchesky of Boston, William Shep- 
herd of Lynn, Edward C. Mead of 
Everett, W. N. Flanders of Newton 
Centre; Leslie C. Wead of Brook- 


line; James F. Spear of Salem; John 
L. Hobson of Haverhill, James A. 
Toole of Holyoke, and Wm. A. Gal- 
loupe of North Adams. 





The New York Journal of Com- 
merece commends the tariff revision 
plan of Edward M. Shepard as con- 
siderate and practical because he 
does not propose ‘“‘to upset the pres- 
ent tariff system all at once,” but to 
revise the tariff by gradual steps. 
He would “attack the tariff in detail 
rather than by wholesale,” so that 
the business interests of the country 
would not be unduly affrighted. But 
the Journal of Commerce concludes 
its editorial with the significant 
words that “the ultimate aim need 
not be concealed.” The meaning is 
plain—the “ultimate end” is free 
trade. There is as little difference in 
attacking the tariff by detail and by 
wholesale as between tweedledum 
and tweedledee. The effects of con- 
tinuous tariff tinkering would be 
quite as disastrous to our industries 
as the cutting off of all protective 


duties by one operation. 
Tt is said that those western farm- 





ers who favor the Cummins idea of 
reciprocity think that “we ought to 
purchase a wider opening in foreign 
markets for farm products by offer- 
ing tariff concessions for foreign 
goods”; that is, they want to trade off 
the interests of some other industries 
to help their own. They had better 
put their trust in the home market, 
than to advocate a proposition based 
upon a vicious principle. According 
to all indications, it will not be for 
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many years that the western farmers 
will need to seek foreign markets. A 
leading New York free trade paper 
admits that the time is hastening 
when we shall have no products of 
the soil to export, for all will be con- 
sumed at home. Mr. Devins, sec- 
retary of the British tariff commis- 
sion, has said, recently, that twenty 
years hence the United States will 
require every bushel of wheat that it 
can grow for its own consumption. 





The Vermont Republicans elected 
Senator Dillingham, Dr. W. Seward 
Webb, H. N. Turner of St. Johns- 
bury, and Col. H. 8. Bingham of 
Bennington, delegates-at-large to the 
Chicago convention. Senator Ior- 
aker of Ohio, in a speech before the 
convention, said that to address the 
Republicans of Vermont was “like 
carrying coals to Newcastle.” The 
party, he added, would continue to 
“stand pat” on all the fundamental 
policies. He charged the Democratic 
party with being unable to agree on 
principles or candidates. 
was received with great enthusiasm. 
The platform declares for “‘protection 
of American markets, supplemented 
by reciprocity with non-competitors, 
for the joint benefit of American 
Also, 
for “an expanding American com- 
merce, carried in American ships and 
safeguarded by an efficient American 
navy.” It also contains a strong en- 
dorsement of Roosevelt. 


His speech 


labor and American capital.” 





The Maine Republicans elected 


Frederic E. Boothby of Portland, 
Edwin Riley of Rumford Falls, 


Governor John F. Hill of Augusta, 
and F. M. Simpson of Bangor dele- 
gates-at-large to the national con- 
vention. Reciprocity was not men- 
tioned in the platform, but in his 
speech to the convention, Congress- 
man Littlefield said that “in Massa- 
chusetts there is a man named Foss 
who is carrying on a propaganda for 
reciprocity. But he is not in favor 
of taking off the tariff on any article 
4 ee 
not favor any reciprocity if it throws 
down the industries of Maine. How 
long will it be before the men of 
Maine who are in Congress will vote 
to put lumber on the free list, while 
lumber needs protection? I don’t 
speak for all of them, but I won’t 
vote for it as long as water runs or 
as long as there is grass on the 
ground.” “It will not do,” he said, 
“for New England to place herself in 
a position where the west would dis- 
criminate against New England.” 


which he manufactures. . 


HOME MARKET CLUB AND 
THE TARIFF. 





To the Editor of the Herald: 


HE Home Market Club can 

well afford to be called by the 
Herald fanatical, so long as our 
policy succeeds both industrially and 
politically. The Herald is not fanati- 
eal, of course. Perish the thought. 
But when we are charged with a 
desire to prohibit the importation of 
foreign commodities which can be 
produced in this country, I must take 
exception. That has never been our 
attitude. We desire, simply, that 
the costs of producing the foreign 


THE 


article shall be equalized in our mar- . 


ket with the costs of producing the 
similar domestic article. Our market, 
that is to say, our country, has cost 
something. ‘There is no reason why 
foreigners should share it without 
paying a part of the cost. The pres- 
ent tariff, which we favored and 
which we wish to see continued, is so 
favorable to importation that the 
total imports under it during the last 
three fiscal years have been in round 
numbers 823 millions, 903 millions 
and one billion dollars respectively, 
of which more than 438 per cent were 
admitted free. Considerably more 
than one-half of the imports com- 
peted with our own products. People 
who criticise protection had _ better 
first try to understand it. 
ALBERT CLARKE. 
Boston, April 20. 


THE CANADIAN FREE TRADE 
ISSUE. 





[Des Moines (Iowa) Capital.] 


The National Reciprocity League evi- 
dently believes that if we had free 
trade with Canada there would not be 
a single new mill or factory built in the 
Dominion. The American consular re- 
port for the year 1903 gives accounts of 
investments of American capital in 
Canada and the building of manufac- 
turing establishments by companies of 
Americans. The enthusiastic Ameri- 
eans who want free trade with Canada 
think they could stop all this business 
by letting Canadian farm products into 
the United States free of duty. It is 
strange that the advocates of reciprocity 
in competitive products are not con- 
cerned about the amount of American 
money that is being invested in Mexico. 
Every big enterprise in Mexico is gen- 
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erally owned or backed by Americans. 
Free trade with Mexico would not stop 
this flow of American money into that 
country. The American is proverbially 
enterprising and is growing more so. 

The Dominion of Canada is larger 
than the territory covered by the United 
States, and it is folly to talk about hold- 
ing such a country back by trying to 
hinder her industries. Great Britain 
undertook to hold the colonies back by 
the same process, before the American 
revolution, and failed. Canada will 
grow and have manufactories. Mexico 
will grow and have manufactories. And 
it is right that they should. 

Reciprocity with Mexico would be a 
more sensible proposition than reciproc- 
ity with Canada, for the reason that 
Mexico produces crops not grown in 
America, and Canada does not. 

The entire agitation against the tariff 
in the Northwest originates with the 
Canadian free trade proposition. Emis- 
saries of the National Reciprocity 
League were at the last Republican 
state convention of Iowa distributing 
pictures and advertising matter in be- 
half of the Canadian proposition. The 
National Reciprocity League is consid- 
erably to blame for Governor Cummins 
going wrong. They have flattered him 
and filled him up with their literature 
and ought to be indicted for their of- 
fences. 

The Canadian proposition is only a 
part of the general assault on the tariff. 
Reciprocity is the new masquerade of 
the tariff ripper. 

Tt is a little singular that free trade 
can never be successfully advocated 
when free traders are in power. 


Mr. Cleveland says Judge Parker is a 
safe man. Granted, so are Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Hearst. And the country will 
keep them safe by not putting them 
where they can hurt anything.—Indzan- 
apolis Journal. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND RECIPROCITY. 


HE practical experience of this 
country with reciprocity trea- 
ties has been much discussed of late, 
and it has not been made evident 
that the United States has gained 
very much from such compacts, 
though at least two of the treaties 
negotiated under the McKinley tariff 
were proving their value when they 
were abrogated in the Wilson law. 
It is to be admitted that Mr. 
Blaine’s reciprocity idea was not at 
first much favored by Republicans, 
who were well aware that the old 
reciprocity treaty with Canada was 
not advantageous to American inter- 
ests. There was strong objection to 
imposing tariff duties for trading 
purposes, and also to changing such 
duties through commercial treaties. 
But when it seemed fairly demon- 
strated that it was possible to have 
reciprocity with some countries that 
would gain new markets without im- 
pairing our own, the Republicans 
were generally disposed to favor the 
experiment, and in the belief that it 
was not inconsistent with protection. 
Nevertheless it was a somewhat radi- 
cal innovation in our fiscal policy, 
and it has proved a source of much 
trouble for the Republican party. 
On the other hand, the Democratic 
party has never favored a scheme of 
reciprocity that would be in any way 
consistent with the protective policy, 
and it has profited much from Re- 


publican dissensions over this ques- 
tion. 

Before the reciprocity treaty with 
Cuba, there had been three distinct 
tests of reciprocity in our trade rela- 
tions, viz.: The reciprocity treaty 
with Canada, existing from 1854 to 
1866; the reciprocity treaty with 
Hawaii, existing from 1876 to the 
date of annexation in 1898; and the 
series of treaties negotiated in 1891 
and 1892 under the McKinley act 
and which were continued in force 
until August 27, 1894, when the 
Wilson tariff went into effect. The 
list of articles in the Canadian treaty 
were identical for each country, and 
the treaty proved of much greater 
benefit to Canda than to the United 
States. Nearly the entire time that 
this treaty was in effect the exports 
from the United States remained 
practically stationary, while the im- 
ports from Canada were two or 
three times as much as in 1854, and 
yet the Democratic party favored the 
continuance of this treaty, as they 


apparently favor any scheme that 
will work for the advantage of for- 


eign interests. The Hawaiian reci- 
procity treaty provided for the free 
admission of sugar into the United 
States in exchange for the free ad- 
mission of our agricultural products 
into the islands. In a commercial 
sense this treaty was not a success; 
but it was made for the express pur- 
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pose of preventing the islands from 
passing into the possession of any 
foreign government. It was only 
after their annexation to the United 
States in 1898 that our exports to the 
islands showed any large increase. 
What are known as the Blaine trea- 
ties were with Brazil, Dominican Re- 
public, Cuba, Porto Rico, British 
West Indies, British Guiana, Nicara- 
gua, Honduras and Guatemala. 

The treaty with Cuba and Porto 
Rico existed from September 1, 
1891, to August 27, 1894. The 
value of our exports to these islands 
increased from $14,380,122 in 1891 
to $28,165,291 in 1893, and in 1894 
(when the treaty was abrogated) 
their value was $22,845,839. In 
1895 their value had inclined to $14,- 
641,205. The increase of trade with 
the British West Indies was small, 
and was somewhat larger in the im- 
ports than in exports. Under the 
reciprocity treaty with Brazil, which 
existed from 1891 to 1894, there was 
a considerable increase in our exports 
—their value in 1890 (the year be- 
fore the treaty went into effect) be- 
ing $11,972,214, and in 1891, $14,- 
120,216. 

At the time the Blaine treaties 
were negotiated there seemed little 
prospect of developing our sugar in- 
dustries, but the treaties gave the 
sugar producing countries free sugar 
only on condition that they placed 
no unequal or unreasonable restric- 
tions upon our exports. The law, 
however, protected domestic sugar 
by a bounty of from one and three- 
quarters to two cents per pound. This 


arrangement appeared to satisfy all 
the interests concerned, but it was 
“protective reciprocity,’ and the 
Democrats opposed it because it was 
mainly confined to dissimilar prod- 
ucts. So from the first the free 
traders regarded the Blaine treaties 
with strong animosity. Having al- 
ways contended that the protective 
tariff obstructed trade with foreign 
countries, they did not want to ad- 
mit that trade expansion could be 
secured under protection, and they 
did not like a reciprocity arrange- 
ment which removed the duties only 
from products which did not largely 
compete with existing American in- 
dustries. Accordingly, the Demo- 
cratic national platform in 1892 de- 
nounced the Blaine treaties as 
“sham reciprocity.” Most of the 
Democratic and mugwump papers 
declared against the reciprocity 
scheme on the ground that it was 
“favoritism in trade” and that it gave 
offence to our European customers 
and would provoke retaliation. It 
may fairly be inferred that the fact 
that the effect of the treaties was to 
increase American trade at the. ex- 
pense of Great Britain inspired much 
of the Democratic opposition to 
them. 

The repeal of the reciprocity 
clause in the tariff act of 1890 in the 
Wilson tariff destroyed all the advan- 
tages the United States had gained 
under the Blaine treaties, though 
trade had previously become much 
impaired by the expressed determina- 
tion of the Democrats to abrogate 
them. It is evident that the brief 
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period they were in force was not 
sufficient to test their efficiency. 
Whether, if they had been left undis- 
turbed, the results would have been 
as favorable as the advocates of com- 
mercial reciprocity hoped and ex- 
pected can now only be conjectured; 
but we know that the Democrats 
alone were responsible for their 
overthrow. They had determined 
that the Republican party should be 
deprived of all credit for extending 
our export trade through reciprocity, 
and that there should be no reciproc- 
ity that was not established on free 
trade lines—that is, reciprocity in 
competitive commodities. 

opposition to the 
Blaine treaties was also inspired by 
other motives. They wanted to frame 
a free trade tariff, and some pro- 
visions in these treaties were in the 
way of carrying out this purpose. 
Another reason was that the rapid 
depletion of the federal revenues 
under Democratic rule, and the de 


Democratic 


termination of the Democratic lead- 
ers to abolish or reduce duties on raw 
materials and manufactures com- 
pelled them to seek a new source of 
revenue that would yield a large re- 
turn, and they decided that the res- 
toration of the duties on sugar would 
best meet the emergency. The Re- 
publicans had made no sacrifice of 
domestic interests to gain trade ad- 
vantages through reciprocity, except- 
ing the sacrifice of certain revenue 
which, when the government was in 
Republican hands, was in excess of 
the needs of the treasury. When we 
conceded free sugar to the sugar pro- 


ducing countries, we conceded it also 
to our people. While gaining new 
privileges in foreign markets we 
cheapened sugar to the domestic con- | 
sumers. The restoration of the 
sugar duties by the 
though made necessary by the re- 


Democrats, 


sults of their ruinous fiscal policy, 
showed the insincerity of the free 
traders in their oft repeated profes- 
sions of regard for the interests of 
consumers. 
tending to be anxious to promote the 
enlargement of foreign 
they abrogated the reciprocity agree- 
ments that were working to that end, 
and at the same time gave other 
countries favors in this market with- 
out asking for compensating advan- 
tages of any kind. 

It was not until the promulgation 
of the Kasson treaties that the Demo- 
crats became enamored of the reci- 
procity principle, and then for no 
other reason, it may be assumed, than 
that these treaties embraced competi- 
tive products and discriminated in 
favor of foreign industries. These 
treaties were the fruition of the ef- 
forts of certain interests to obtain in- 
creased commercial favors abroad 
through the iniquitous method of 
sacrificing the interests of some of 
As these 
treaties were based upon the princi- 
ple of free trade, a strong weapon 
was thus placed in the hands of the 
free traders which they have not 
failed to use to undermine protection 
and promote dissension in the Re- 
publican party. Here at last was a 
reciprocity plan that the enemies of 


Furthermore, while pre- 


commerce 


our important industries. 
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protection could consistently en- 
dorse. The New York Evening 
Post (free trade) said that “the re- 
peal of protection by treaty is some- 
times as good a method as an out- 
right repealing act.” §Harper’s 
Weekly, another virulent free trade 
publication, said of the Kasson 
treaties that such reciprocity ought 
to have “the loyal support of the op- 
ponents of the false philosophy of 
protection.” We might quote many 
expressions of the same sort from 
other free trade papers to show that 
they favor only the kind of reciproc- 
ity that embraces competitive prod- 
ucts and which will get more foreign 
goods into our market. In an address 
before the “Reform Club,” Boston, 
in 1902, General Hazard Stevens of 
“The Free Trade League” defined the 
position of free traders on this ques- 
tion. He said that commercial reci- 
procity meant “a step toward free 
trade; the greater the reciprocity, the 
larger the step toward free trade. In 
this aspect, and, as a means of educa- 
tion by arousing discussion, the free 
trader welcomes reciprocity.” 

Now the Democrats are advocat- 
ing reciprocity with Canada, but it is 
of the kind that is free trade to all in- 
tents and purposes. They are bam- 
boozling some Republicans with the 
notion that it is a non-partisan move- 
ment, and that they can have protec- 
tion and free trade at the same time. 
This scheme is a substitute for the 
old “tariff reform” device which 
Democratic politicians have often 
used to hoodwink the public; and 
while it is favored by some business 


interests without political intent, it 
is being worked mainly in the inter- 
est of Democratic party politics. Of 
course the Democrats would much 
prefer tariff revision on a_ free 
trade basis—free raw materials and 
non-protective duties, or “for rev- 
enue only,” on finished products. If 
they cannot secure tariff revision on 
this plan they are prepared to ac- 
cept reciprocity In certain competing 
products as the next best thing, 
knowing that this would lead ulti- 
mately to free trade in all commodi- 
ties. Reciprocity in similar products 
means free trade and nothing else. 
This is why the present Canadian 
reciprocity movement has the un- 
qualified support of Democrats and 
free traders, with hardly an excep- 
tion, and we may be absolutely cer- 
tain that they will never be found 
advocating any tariff or reciprocity 
proposal that is not conceived in a 
spirit of relentless hostility to the 
protective system. 


COLONIAL PREFERENCE 
SHAMS. 





[By our London Correspondent. | 
Lonpon, April 9, 1904. 
URING the present decade the 
people of the United Kingdom 
will have practical and definite evi- 
dence as to the real value of the 
British colonies from an economic 
and Imperial standpoint. We shall 
know within the next few years 
whether or not the Colonies will 
grant our manufacturers sufficient 
preference to make it possible to do 
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business with them. If they care to 
do that then it is possible—and in- 
deed it would be our plain interest 
and duty to make it possible—to 
grant them a reciprocating prefer- 
ence on their products in our home 
markets. And here let me say quite 
definitely that our manufacturers 
will have no “shilly shally” nonsense 
same as has recently been attempted 
by New Zealand and South Africa in 
their so-called “preferences” to the 
United Kingdom. They must be 
poor creatures to think their miser- 
able two and one-half per cent prefer- 
ences will be accepted. And the same 
applies to Canada. The thirty-three 
and one-third per cent preference 
sounds all very nice, but the whole 
thing is partly a deception, and the 
Canadians know it as well as we do. 
And then we are solemnly told that 
they want their preference back 
again. ‘They are quite welcome to it 
for all the good it is to us in daily 
business. 

Now let us get down to facts. The 
late Colonial secretary (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) has himself stated that the 
practical effects of the Canadian 
preferential system has quite failed 
to answer expectations. An examina- 
tion of the new preferential tariffs 
of New Zealand and South Africa 
reveal the hollowness of their pro- 
posals. How do the Canadians ac- 
count for this fact: that during 1903 
goods from Great Britain to the 
value of only $16,600,000 entered 
the Dominion free of duty, while 
goods from the United States were 
admitted duty free to the value of 
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$69,066,000? Of dutiable imports 
Great Britain had 30.8 per cent, and 
the United States 50 per cent, of free 
goods 17.2 per cent, and the United 
States 71.2 per cent, and of the total 
imports, dutiable and free, the 
United Kingdom had 25.1 per cent 
against the United States’ 58.8 per 
cent. This is the sort of thing we 
don’t understand. Now why is this? 
Look at the list of free imports! Why 
there are scores of things on that list 
which ought to have a preference to 
British exporters. For instance, Can- 
ada bought in 1903 eighty dollars’ 
worth of sugar machinery from 
Britain and $603,142 worth from the 
United States. Our engineers very 
naturally complain that they can 
make as good sugar plant as any- 
where in the world, and that this 
business under a real and not a 
mock preferential tariff would have 
come to them. It is just the same 
with mining and smelting machin- 
ery, sewing machines, cream separa- 
tors, wire fencing, drills, dyes. and 
many other articles. It is ridiculous 
giving us a preference on a very few 
things, or on commodities in which 
very little business is done. Indeed, 
our merchants generally have become 
very suspicious of this sort of non- 
sense, and the feeling is that the 
whole matter had better drop if this 
is a sample of Colonial preference. It 
is Just the same with New Zealand, 
South Africa, ete. In the latter case 
we have a two and one-half per cent 
schedule of duties which are removed 
when the goods are of British origin; 
then a schedule of ad valorem duties 
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from which we may deduct 25 per 
cent as against foreign competitors; 
and finally a free list. Practical ex- 
perience with contracts shows that 
either under the free list or under 
the two and one-half per cent sched- 
ule foreigners are able to compete 
just as effectively as before. In the 
New Zealand tariff such lines as 
agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments, fencing wire, etc., are on the 
free list, whereas they should be on 
the preference schedule. What we 
want is a 25 per cent preference all 
round on all articles where the compe- 
tition from abroad is severe. Long 
free lists and two and one-half per 
cent duties are both useless. 

Whether the Colonies will care to 
place their markets in our hands to 
this extent is just what we want to 
know, as it practically means keeping 
their own manufactures, where they 
compete with ours, in a subservient 
position. Possibly the difficulty may 
be surmounted; but there is one 
thing that will not help matters for- 
ward, and that is bogus preferences 
that do not assist us, and only end in 
disgusting practical people. The 
British Colonies, except Canada, are 
not in such a flourishing state that 
they can afford to play with the 
British people to whom they are 
mortgaged body and soul. It is not 
very satisfactory to find a_ great 
colony discharging its State officers 
because it has not the money to pay 
them any longer. And this is just 
what happened in Australia the 
other day. 

Whatever may come of this fiscal 


agitation one thing is clear, and it is 
this: the home revenue is failing. 
We are several million pounds short 
this financial year, and extra taxes 
must be imposed. The existing duties 
are so high that they are killing the 
industries affected. The basis of 
taxation must be enlarged, and that 
will be done in part by taxing foreign 
manufactures,—an idea that has been 
favorably received by the people. 

EF. C. CHApPELt. 


Those politicians who profess to be 
afraid that President Roosevelt can’t 
earry his own state overlook the fact 
that there will be thirty-three more 
votes in the next electoral college than 
there were in the last, and that thirty 
of these additional votes—within nine 
of New York’s vote in the next electoral 
college—will come from states, most of 
them safely Republican, outside of New 
York State. To put the matter other- 
wise, before President Roosevelt can be 
defeated, the Democrats will have to se- 
cure seventeen more votes in the elec- 
toral college than the number that con- 
stituted a majority in the electoral col- 
lege four years ago. In the last electoral 
college Bryan was defeated by one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, but on the basis 
of the present increased representation 
he would have been defeated by one 
hundred and sixty—New York COom- 


mercial. 


Senator Dillingham exactly gave the 
voice of the people of Vermont when he 
recently stated that reciprocity in some 
cases was a very good principle, but Ver- 
mont as well as the whole of New Eng- 
land are strongly opposed to reciprocity 
with Canada. Why grant to the Cana- 
dian producers a privilege that will af- 
fect and injure the trade of our own 
state—Vergennes Vermonter. 
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THE FISCAL POLICY. 


TRUSTS—BASIC CAUSE OF PROTECTION—FOREIGN AND HOME MARKETS—REPUBLICAN 
AND DEMOCRATIC RECIPROCITY—INCREASE OF HOME MARKET POSSIBLE. 


[Extracts from an able Speech of Hon. Jacob H. Gallinger of New Hampshire, 
in the United States Senate, April 22, 1904.) 


It seems to me inconceivable that 
at a time when many other nations 
are contemplating the increase of tariff 
duties a great political party in this 
country should seriously advocate an 
abandonment of our well-established 
fiscal policy by lowering our tariff to 
the revenue standpoint. Very recently 
the government of the Netherlands 
has taken steps to largely increase im- 
port duties, and everyone knows that 
the agitation in Great Britain for an 
abandonment of free trade is well-nigh 
irresistible, the success of which is ap- 
parently but a question of time. Under 
such circumstances it would be su- 
preme folly for this country to do 
otherwise than “stand pat” on the tariff 
proposition, which I feel sure the 
American people are determined to do. 

So wedded have our people, and par- 
ticularly the working classes, become 
to the idea that protection is better 
for us than free trade, that our Demo- 
eratic friends lack the courage to 
come out boldly for a free-trade meas- 
ure and in favor of free-trade doctrines. 
“No,” they say, “we are not free trad- 
ers, for there is no free-trade party in 
the United States; our aim is simply 
to break down the iniquitous protec- 
tion barriers to a revenue standpoint 
in order that we may compete on a 
level with the manufacturers of Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe,” 
and so they put it: “We go forth with 
tariff reduction and genuine reciproc- 
ity inscribed on our banners.” 

Among other things we are told that 
the great trusts are made possible and 
are maintained by our protective tariff. 


We are told that high prices for the 
output of these trusts are demanded 
from our own people, while much lower 
prices are asked for the same goods 
sent abroad and sold to other people. 
We are told that even though wages 
have been increased the cost of living 
has increased so much more that the 
masses are worse off by far than they 
would be if lower wages and lower 
prices should prevail. We are _ told, 
Mr. President, that we have reached 
the highest point of our prosperity, 
that we are receding, that the good 
times have passed away, and that pro- 
tection is a failure. 


There will be no attempt to deny that 
under, but not because of, the tariff 
now in operation, great industrial con- 
cerns commonly known as trusts, have 
been built up during the past few 
years. It will not be denied, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that out of the hundreds and 
thousands of such consolidations, some 
one or some few may have been con- 
structed upon a very unfair basis, may 
have been operated with questionable 
intent, with results’ beneficent to 
neither producers nor consumers of 
the wares manufactured by those con- 
cerns. It matters not that the same 
state of affairs exactly exists in free- 
trade England and in other countries 
of Europe; our Democratic friends in- 
sist that our trusts are due to the 
tariff. It matters not that our greatest 
trusts are those producing that upon 
which no duty is imposed; our Demo- 
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eratic friends still insist that the 
trusts are due to our tariff. 

Some of these so-called trusts have 
been founded and constructed by issu- 
ing stocks of fictitious value, and in 
some cases abnormally inflated. It did 
not require a Napoleon of finance to 
foresee that in time these great bub- 
bles must burst, and that these values 
must fall to a more equitable level, and 
this very thing has happened during 
the past year. We have seen the prices 
of industrial shares, and with them the 
prices of railroad shares, fall day after 
day, week after week, and even month 
after month; yet, Mr. President, when 
in our previous history has there been 
such a falling of prices in Wall Street 
unaccompanied by any widespread in- 
dustrial disaster throughout the coun- 
try? Never before have we gone 
through a period of such falling prices 
in stocks without a panic, without 
vastly increased commercial failures, 
without business depressions and with- 
out disaster requiring years to recover 
from. 

ABNORMAL CONDITIONS. 


Accompanying this fall in stocks, ac- 
companying this so-called “speculative 
debauch” in Wall Street, have 
been various abnormal conditions, each 
and every one almost serious enough 
in character to cause a panic under 
ordinary circumstances. Foremost 
among these, perhaps, have been the 
great strikes, beginning with that of 
the miners in the summer and fall of 
1902 and followed by the great strikes 
in the building, textile and other 
trades during 1908. When a hundred 
thousand men, earning on an average 
four or five dollars a day each, are idle 
for several weeks or for several months, 
not only must the influence of such 
idleness be felt in the loss of wages 
and profits, diminishing our purchas- 
ing power and resulting in the with- 
drawal of savings, but the lessening 
demand for the material used by these 
men for construction and other pur- 
poses must also affect to a large de- 
gree many other industries, the output 
of which must necessarily be decreased. 


The abnormally high price of cotton 
for go many months, while bringing 
somewhat increased prosperity to one 
portion of our country, brought embar- 
rassment and a loss of production to 
another portion. The great fires of the 
past winter in our large cities have also 
brought losses of many millions of dol- 
lars to our insurance companies and to 
thousands of individuals, and a less- 
ening of demand for many productions. 
And in addition to all this it will, I 
think, be conceded that the past win- 
ter has been meteorologically the most 
severe that we have known for half a 
century. It has affected transporta- 
tion and distribution by the railroads 
of the country to an unusual degree; 
it has affected our trolley systems in 
almost every northern city, thereby 
curtailing retail trade, and in turn se- 
riously affecting wholesale business. 

I need not go further in reciting the 
undue and abnormal conditions which 
have come to us during the past twelve 
or fifteen months. Coming at any 
period prior to 1898 they would doubt- 
less have brought with them untold 
commercial disaster and _ incalculable 
human misery. Yet in spite of a less- 
ened output in some industries; in 
spite of wages voluntarily given up for 
months at a time in certain large 
cities; in spite of a curtailment of pro- 
duction because of the abnormally high 
price of certain raw material; in spite 
of the decreased demand for certain 
construction material; in spite of the 
impossibility of moving for many hours, 
and sometimes for days together, huge 
trains bearing freight from one part 
of the country to the other; in spite of 
weather conditions which had their ef- 
fect to a greater or less degree upon all 
communities and upon all classes of 
people, statistics show that as a nation 
we have been going forward during all 
these months, becoming wealthier and 
more prosperous, putting aside millions 
and millions of dollars in our savings 
banks, increasing our life insurance, 
and increasing vastly many lines of 
business as shown by the large advance 
made in our postal receipts, which ac- 
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curately reflect the business and indus- 
trial conditions of the country. 

It seems to me well worth while, Mr. 
President, when our friends on the 
other side are telling us that we are 
going backward, to say to them that al- 
though the elements and to some ex- 
tent our own folly seem to have com- 
bined to try to the utmost the 
Republican policy of protection, yet 
they have utterly failed to undermine it 
in the least, but on the contrary have 
given us an experience which we may 
well cite as an example of the saving 
power of a protective tariff, when it 
seemed as if so many things were for 
a time destined to go wrong. 


BASIC CAUSE OF PROTECTION. 


If we were to analyze the matter we 
should find that the basic cause of this 
protection, which has proved to be 
panic proof, is the fact that employ- 
ment and wages have not ceased, as 
they must when, under low tariffs, we 
let in a flood of foreign manufactures. 
Under protection we do in a large 
measure our own work; under practical 
free trade we pay some one else to do 
it for us. That is why we have gone 
through the unusual experience of the 
past months without a diminution of 
purchasing power, which is, after all, 
the very foundation of prosperity. 

We can hardly expect, Mr. President, 
that in our industrial affairs we can so 
manage things as to enable us year 
after year to go on breaking the records 
without sometime meeting with a halt, 
or even temporarily receding. We do 
not measure the level of the sea by the 
~erest of the highest wave. We do not 
gauge the speed of a locomotive by the 
abnormal time made for a short dis- 
tance under unusual conditions. What 
we should look at are the splendid 
averages acquired from year to year 
and the substantial results which are 
gained and preserved, to be constantly 
added to in the long run, as shown by 
the results of stated periods of time. 
During every year since 1898 our pessi- 
mists have been saying that we had 
reached the end of prosperity, and it 
seems as if their predictions were ac- 


companied by hopes, almost cruel, that 
disaster would come, in order that 
panic and ruin might be charged to the 
operation of the Dingley law. Most 
exultant were these pessimists as they 
beheld the tumbling prices of stocks 
during the months of last year, and yet 
as we went on from day to day, from 
week to week, and from month to month 
without recording any unusual commer- 
cial failures or any undue commercial 
disaster, the croaking of these pessi- 
mists ceased, and they must needs 
look elsewhere for comfort and a veri- 
fication of their predictions and desires. 
It would seem as if the future suc- 
cess of the Democratic party were ab- 
solutely dependent upon commercial 
disaster. To admit that times are pros- 
perous means to this party, which has 
always been a party of disaster and 
destruction, continued defeat on elec- 
tion day. Twice, through deception, 
it has been able during the past sixty 
years to put upon the statute books 
tariff laws after its own liking, and 
twice the Republican party, with its 
policy of protection, has come to the 
rescue of our people and our indus- 
tries. Not only have the tariffs enacted 
by the Republican party saved us from 
ruin and brought back prosperity, but 
they have resulted in the great indus- 
trial and financial strides to which we 
are able to point with such exultant 
pride. Not only this, but I will show 
that, in spite of the recent abnormal 
conditions to which I have alluded, 
the commercial outlook and the pros- 
pects for even greater prosperity than 
we have yet enjoyed seem most favor- 
able. F 
FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Our Democratic friends seem partic- 
ularly solicitous about foreign markets 
for our manufactures, and yet under 
our present tariff law our exports of 
manufactures have increased at a won- 
derful rate, and the present year seems. 
likely to break all previous records. 
During the four years ending June 30, 
1908, our exports of manufactures 
averaged more than double that of sim- 
ilar exports during the operation of 
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the Wilson-Gorman tariff, while for 
the eight months ending with Febru- 
ary, 1904, the exports were almost three 
times as much in value as they were 
ten years ago, and exceeded by con- 
siderable the exports during any simi- 
lar previous period. 

The truth is, we have captured the 
markets of the world for all of our 
products both agricultural and manu- 
factured, and in domestic products we 
stand to-day as the first exporting na- 
tion on the face of the earth. This has 
been accomplished under the operation 
of a protective tariff without sacrific- 
ing any of our own markets, without 
lowering our high scale of wages, and 
without submitting our own people to 
the competition of the pauper labor of 
other countries. It is the greatest and 
most substantial victory ever recorded 
in industrial warfare in all history, 
and yet this remarkable foreign trade, 
which has been built up under our pro- 
tective tariff, is only a small part of 
our industrial achievement. 


HOME MARKET BEST. 


Foreign markets for surplus produc- 
tion is all very well in itself, and very 
welcome when it can be gained without 
sacrificing any portion of our home 
market; but it is this home market of 
ours, Mr. President, which has been built 
up and maintained through our protec- 
tive tariffs, and particularly during the 
operation of the law now on our statute 
books, which is not only the pride of 
every American citizen, but the envy 
of every foreign producer. A most con- 
servative estimate of the value of this 
internal commerce is $22,000,000,000 
annually, equal in value to the com- 
bined markets of the world for the pur- 
chase of foreign productions. Could 
we control the sale of all the goods 
which enter every port on the face of 
the earth, it would only equal that 
which we now supply to our own home 
market, an assured market which is 
constantly increasing. This grand 
home market of ours cannot be main- 
tained if we let down our protection 
bars and adopt low tariffs, or if we 


enter into reciprocity arrangements in 
competing articles, which is the same, 
or at least a long step toward this same 
free trade notion. 

The value of our home market has 
never been more forcibly and clearly 
presented than by Hon. O. P. Austin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, in 
a speech delivered in the city of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on Thursday, January 7, 
1904, from which I take the following 
brief extract: 


The internal commerce of the United States was 
in 1870 seven billions of dollars, and in 1900 it was 
twenty billions With this definite basis of twenty 
billionsin 1900 and knowing what rapid development 
has occurred in all lines during that period, we may 
safely and conservatively put theinternal commerce 
of the year 1903 at twenty-two billions of dollars—a 
sum which actually equaled the entire international 
commerce of the world in that year. 

Think of it, you producers and manufacturers and 
merchants and traders and bankers and trans- 
porters; think of it! The market of our own country, 
the home market, in which you can transport your 
goods from the door of the factory to the door of the 
consumer without breaking bulk a single time, is 
ire to the entire international commerce of the 
Ww rl . 

Not only is this true that our home market is equal 
to that offered by the international commerce of the 
entire world, but it is evidently growing far more 
rapidly than international commerce, for, as I have 
said, the internal commerce of the United States has 
grown from seven billions in 1870 to twenty-two 
billions in 1903, while the international commerce 
has grown from eleven billionsin 1870 to twenty-two 
bil'ions in 1903, or, in other words, while the inter- 
national commerce of the world is now twice as 
great as in 1870, the internal commerce of the United 
States is now three times as great as in that year 
and equals the entire commerce between all nations 


This internal commerce of ours has 
been made possible only because of our 
splendid wage system, which has 
brought about a higher standard of liv- 
ing and a demand by our masses for 
more than the mere necessaries of life. 
It is not necessary for me at this time 
to more than call attention to this fea- 
ture of our tariff and industrial sys- 
tem. It has been made clear time and 
time again, and yet it would seem as 
if our opponents persist in losing sight 
of this splendid market at our very 
doors in their desire to gain for our 
producers an insignificant percentage 
in our sales to foreign countries, thou- 
sands of miles away from our farms 
and factories. Much better would it 
be to sacrifice a large portion, or even 
the whole of our foreign sales, than 
any considerable portion of our home 
market. But the figures which I have 
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given show that it is not necessary to 
make any sacrifices whatever under the 
beneficent operations of a protective 
tariff. We have not only maintained 
and increased our home market during 
these past few years, but we have con- 
stantly increased our ‘oreign markets 
at the same time, and more rapidly 
than any other country of the world, 
which result, it seems to me, is the 
most beneficial that could possibly be 
brought about. 


HIGH STANDARD OF LIVING MADE POSSIBLE. 


This high standard of living, now 
reached and maintained by all classes 
of our people from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, is made possible be- 
cause of the fact that as a people we 
are doing almost all of our own work, 
and for this work are being most hand- 
somely remunerated. When the mill- 
ions of working people, so called, as 
well as the more wealthy classes, are 
consuming the farmers’ products and 
are able to pay for them a reasonable 
and profitable price, then our thirty 
millions of agriculturists and _ their 
families reap the benefit which is re- 
flected back in their own consumption 
of manufactures, and the luxuries and 
conveniences that go to make up the 
comforts of the American home. 

It is not necessary to more than 
briefly refer again to the great pros- 
perity which has been enjoyed by the 
agricultural classes of this country 
under the Dingley law. I showed in a 
speech made in this Chamber two years 
ago that the increase in the annual 
value of our farm products and farm 
animals had amounted to considerably 
over $2,000,000,000 since 1896. Again 
last year the value of our farm prod- 
ucts and farm animals showed an in- 
crease over all preceding years. 

Ten of our staple products—wheat, 
oats, corn, rye, barley, buckwheat, cot- 
ton, hay, tobacco and potatoes—foot 
up in value over $3,000,000,000, while 
for the first time in our history the 
value of farm animals last year was 
also in excess of $3,000,000,000. By 
the census of 1890, Mr. President, the 


value of all our farm products was 
placed at less than $2,500,000,000, but 
in this period of good times and pros- 
perity it is safe to estimate the total 
value of our agricultural products at 
from five to six billions of dollars. 
These figures for the most part repre- 
sent labor, and should be included 
among the wages of our working classes 
just as much as are the wages of me- 
chanics, artisans and workers in our 
factories. It is not necessary to present 
figures proving that the American 
farmer has profited enormously under 
the Dingley tariff, and that to-day his 
prosperity is fully maintained and still 
pointing upward. The great agricult- 
ural states of the West and Southwest 
were never so prosperous as they are 
to-day. 
TARIFF REDUCTION. 


In order to expose these fancied 
abuses, which I have shown to be in- 
significant in the extreme, the Demo- 
cratic party is to go forth in the com- 
ing campaign following the banner on 
which is inscribed “Tariff Reduction 
and Genuine Reciprocity.” It is not 
necessary for me at this time to make 
and substantiate the claim that tariff 
reduction is nothing more nor less than 
practical free trade. The smallest hole 
in the bottom of the pail will let out 
the water just as well as the largest 
hole, though not as quickly. The tiny 
leak in the roof will let in the rain and 
damage the house quite as much, if not 
more, than the conspicuous leak which 
can readily be detected and mended. 
Any reduction of our tariff below the 
point where it ceases to be protective 
will work as much injury to an industry 
so affected as if the entire duty were 
at once taken off. It is admitted by 
economists of both schools that duties 
which do not compensate for the dif- 
ference in the cost of labor are practi- 
cally free trade duties, so that when 
our friends who are fearful of pronounc- 
ing the dreaded word free trade resort 
to the expressions tariff reform or tariff 
reduction, they are begging the ques- 
tion. 

But, Mr. President, this is not a time 
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for equivocation or bandying of words. 
Our present most successful tariff is 
composed of schedules that will protect 
the American workingman from foreign 
competition. Some of these duties 
should be inereased in order to carry 
out the full object of the law. It is pos- 
sible that some might safely be reduced, 
and yet so perfect has the law proved 
to be in its entirety that the American 
workingman is quite satisfied to let it 
alone for the present rather than 
undergo the disturbance to business 
which always accompanies a tariff dis- 
cussion and change of law. If, however, 
future conditions shall require changes 
to be made the Republican party will 
make them in such manner as not to 
bring about disastrous consequences 
that have always resulted from Demo- 
cratic tariff legislation. 

The best assurance that possibly can 
be given on this point is the fact that 
since the enactment of the Morrill 
tariff law of 1861 the Republican party 
has made more than a score of changes 
in tariff schedules which experience 
had shown to be neccessary. 


DEMOCRATIC RECIPROCITY. 


Now a few words, Mr. President, con- 
cerning the latest device to break down 
the wall which shelters our people and 
protects them from the competition of 
lower-paid workingmen in _ different 
parts of the world. Coupled with the 
words “tariff reduction” on this new 
and brightly painted Democratic ban- 
ner unfurled for the coming campaign, 
we see the words “genuine reciprocity.” 
No doubt in the coming Democratic 
campaign text-book we shall find a defi- 
nition and an explanation of just what 
genuine reciprocity is. But, after all, 
I think that it will be found that the 
adjective is entirely superfluous, unless 
it is another instance of fear and de- 
ception. The same party that is afraid 
to use the term free trade and substi- 
tutes therefor the term tariff reduction 
is evidently afraid to use the term 
Democratic reciprocity, and so has 
coined the meaningless term “genuine 
reciprocity” to take its place. 


This subject has been so fully dis- 
cussed during the past year or two, 
so many speeches have been made, so 
many editorials and articles have been 
written, and so much’ has been said in 
general conversation, that the American 
people know pretty well by this time the 
true meaning of reciprocity, and they 
also know the difference between the 
Republican interpretation and the Dem- 
ocratic interpretation of that phrase. 

But I contend, Mr. President, that 
there is no such thing in reality as 
qualified reciprocity. The word means 
one thing and one thing only. Go to 
the Century Dictionary and you will 
find there the following definitions: 

FIRST: RECIPROCITY, Equality of commercial 
privileges between the subjects of different govern- 
ments in each other’s ports, with respect 1o ship- 


ping or merchandise, to the extent established by 
treaty. 


SECOND: RECIPROCITY TREATY, A treaty 
granting equal privileges of commercial. inter- 
course in certain specified particulars to the people 
of the countries concerned. 

It will be seen then that reciprocity 
means equality of commercial privi- 
leges and that a reciprocity treaty is a 
treaty granting equal privileges of com- 
mercial intercourse. Now whatever is 
equal can not be unequal, and any reci- 
procity treaty entered into between this 
country and any other nation should 
give equal advantages to both. A na- 
tion of 80,000,000 people can not enter 
into a treaty with a country of 6,000,- 
000 in competing productions and make 
a trade that will be equal or reciprocal, 
and especially so if production is 
cheaper in one country than in the 
other. It is an absolute impossibility. 
When a boy trades a top which is worth 
a dime for a knife which is worth about 
the same amount, that is reciprocity; 
but when a boy trades a valuable four- 
bladed knife in perfect condition for a 
knife with one rusty broken blade, that 
is not reciprocity, but idiocy. 

The Republican party and Republi- 
can leaders have been and are still in 
favor of reciprocity. They do not talk 
of “real” reciprocity or “genuine” rec- 
iprocity, because the simple word itself 
carries with it the full meaning of the 
policy. There is no such thing as real 
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virtue or genuine virtue, there is no 
such thing as real honesty or genuine 
honesty, for one is either virtuous or 
he is not, he is either honest or dishon- 
est. A treaty involving opportunities 
of more or less free exchanges of a 
country’s productions will be either re- 
ciprocal or not. If it is not an abso- 
lutely equal interchange, with equal 
benefits and advantages, then it is not 
reciprocity; it is free trade or something 
worse, if there can be anything worse. 

An example of reciprocity that re- 
ciprocated is found in the growth of 
our trade with Cuba under the reci- 
procity clause of the McKinley tariff 
act, and with Hawaii under the treaty 
of 1876. Those countries had articles 
that we could not produce, which they 
exchanged for our products which they 
could not produce. That is reciprocity 
of the proper kind. The result was that 
our exports to Cuba in 1889 amounted 
to $1,500,000, and in 1893 they had in- 
creased to $24,157,000. Our imports 
from Cuba in 1889 were $52,000,000, 
and in 1893 they had increased to 
$78,706,000. Our exports to Hawaii in 
1876, the year in which the reciprocity 
treaty became operative, were $779,- 
257, and in 1900, the year in which 
Hawail was annexed to the United 
States, they had increased to $13,509,- 
000. Our imports from Hawaii in 1876 
were $1,227,000, and in 1900 they had 
increased to $20,707,000. It will thus 
be seen that our imports and exports 
increased in about the same ratio, and 
when it is remembered that the ex- 
change was in non-competitive products 
the wisdom of a reciprocity treaty of 
that kind is self-evident. No such re- 
ciprocal trade relations could possibly 
be established between this country and 
Canada, the products of both countries 
being substantially the same. 

It is quite possible that a treaty of 
reciprocity might be entered into be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
or between the United States and 
France, or some other country, which 
might benefit or seem to benefit some 
one of our citizens or some group of 
our people, but just as surely would it 


endanger the interests of some other 
citizen or some other group of people 
within our boundaries. And so in con- 
sidering this subject we must look at 
it from the same standpoint as have 
our Republican legislators when fram- 
ing our tariff laws. We must know no 
sectionalism in this matter. We must 
not legislate, by treaty or otherwise, in 
a way that will prove advantageous to 
the industries of Minnesota at a sacri- 
fice to the farmers of Iowa. We must 
not legislate, by treaty or otherwise, in 
a manner that may prove advanta- 
geous to a concern at Fall River, Mass., - 
or Manchester, N. H., at a sacrifice to 
the farmers of any section of our coun- 
try. 

Human nature includes, I know, a 
considerable portion of selfishness, and 
yet if there is any spot in this country 
where this quality should be absolutely 
eliminated it is in these halls of Con- 
gress where we are sent to protect the 
interests of every portion of our coun- 
try, and every class of our citizens. 
There has never been in any Republi- 
can platform an allusion to reciprocity 
which has not meant an exchange of 
non-competitive commodities, to the 
disadvantage of no part of our coun- 
try or portion of our people. There 
has never been a single utterance, not 
one, of any Rupublican statesman at 
variance with this definition of the 
word reciprocity which means equality 
of exchange. 

If we can enter into a treaty of non- 
competing products that would give an 
advantage to our country equal to that 
which we give to the other, then the 
Republican party is ready to enter into 
such a treaty now or at any time in 
the future; but so long as this reciproc- 
ity, advocated by our friends on the 
other side—this so-called genuine reci- 
procity, this Democratic reciprocity, 
this free trade reciprocity, which means 
giving much for little, which means 
giving something for nothing—is asked 
for, the Republican party will not con- 
sent to enter into any such jug-handle 
and unequal exchange, which is bound 
to work to the disadvantage of this 
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country, as a whole, and bring incalcu- 
lable harm to the American people. 

In order to show the result of our 
former experience under so-called reci- 
procity with Canada, I give the follow- 
ing table of our trade with that coun- 
try, including the two years preceding 
and the two years following the opera- 
tion of the treaty which existed from 
September 11, 1854, to March 1%, 
1866: 


Imports into | Exports from 


Fiscal Years. United States} United States 


from Canada. to Canada. 
1S SP ihe elk 9 a Aa ae $5,469,445 $10,229,608 
Deere oe LW sia grbce sie 6,527,559 12 432,597 
BOA Gane wield) eo ak's 8,784,412 24,073,408 
BOM ew oie wealec dle as 15,118,289 27,741,808 
oe a Ait SE IN 21,276,614 29,025,349 
LSS Tie 22,108,916 24,138,482 
A aaa 15,784,836 23,604,526 
po a RC a a 19,287,565 28,109,494 
SOG ied ees bss bs 23,572,796 22,695,928 
i aaa 23,724,489 22,676,513 
DL Bile Srare a APA EO ia cciai'c/ 18,511,025 20,573,070 
LEGA ea aeiee ose sk s 17,484,786 27,619,814 
SEGAL a Oa uiioke bs sieiigiek 29,608,736 26,574,624 
PSGH: Gos breccia wsiee.s 33,264,403 28,829,402 
ASC rete coterats sc chs 48,528,628 24,828,880 
ESE era eke oie as able s-cra¢ 25,044,005 21,020,302 
PSUR baa ey aks ae fe 26,261,379 24,080,777 


aNine months of year under reciprocity. 


Before the treaty we were selling the 
Canadians twice as much as we bought 
from them, while long before the ter- 
mination of the treaty they were sell- 
ing us much more than we sold them, 
and during the last year of the treaty 
their sales to us were double ours to 
them. That may be free trade reci- 
procity or Democratic reciprocity or 
“senuine” reciprocity, but it is not Re 
publican reciprocity. Now, look at our 
commerce with that country under the 
Dingley tariff law: 


Fiscal Year. Imports. Exports. 
SO Meteteta aI wielel sf erhisia’s'e:a yy ove e!s.¢ $40,309,371 | $64,928,821 
po tate Ne Ae Pee ee 31,870,486 83,714,086 
MAS oh Belg wain\d Ss ideislua benseve 31,220,967 87,974,961 
PO ircatve cas erica clete scl tiv.c ieee 39,369,074 95,319,970 
LU Et fet a pat A 42,482,163 | 105,789,214 
Ue aie sale erel iui’ a heianic o/c 48,076,124 | 109,642,993 
DiWichere sre's sisfh's welojeria sieerqerd sie a 54,660,410 | 123,472,416 


It seems to me that we are doing very 
well with Canada in spite of her pref- 
erential tariff of 33 1-3 per cent in 


favor of goods from the United King- 
dom. 


INCREASE OF HOME MARKET POSSIBLE. 


Referring very briefly to this quest 
of our Democratic friends after for- 
eign markets, I should like to draw at- 
tention to the fact that we have at our 
very doors, without crossing the seas, 
with its expenses for freight and the 
various disadvantageous accompani- 
ments of foreign exports, a market 
which seems well worth considering and 
well worth cultivating, but which some- 
times is apparently overleoked by tariff 
reformers. 

We are now importing annually over 
$1,000,000,000 worth of goods, about 
one-half of which could be produced in 
this country. We are importing over 
$50,000,000 worth of cotton manufac- 
tures, about $20,000,000 worth of woolen 
manufactures, some $50,000,000 worth 
of manufactures of iron and steel, $75,- 
000,000 worth of sugar, $35,000,000 
worth of manufactures of silk, and 
many other millions worth of manu- 
factures in metal and wood, which 
could well be made in this country, giv- 
ing to our own labor the advantages of 
employment in those industries. It is 
not necessary to break down our tariff 
laws by lower duties or treaties in order 
to obtain an increased market for 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of manufactured products in our own 
eountry. The market is right here in 
the United States, and while it is but 
a small proportion of the total value 
of our home market, which we already 
possess, it certainly is well worth ac- 
quiring. 


BOSTON & ALBANY’S ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION FOLDER. 


A new descriptive and _ illustrated 
folder, containing maps of New York 
Central Lines between New England 
and St. Louis, the Exposition Grounds 
and City of St. Louis, has just been 
issued and may be secured by address- 
ing A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Boston. 
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MAKING THE DEMOCRATIC 


TEXT-BOOK. 





[Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Republican.] 


It is customary in a Presidential 
campaign for each political party to 
publish what is called a Campaign Text- 
book. It looked a little while back as 
though the Democrats would be put to 
it to get any material for their text- 
book this year, but certain Iowa Repub- 
licans have come gallantly to their 
rescue, and the editors of this Demo- 
cratic text-book promise to be embar- 
rassed with the wealth of material that 
is being furnished them daily by a cer- 
tain coterie of Iowa Republicans. 

Extracts from Governor Cummins’s 
speeches on the tariff will adorn that 
publication in black type, in every sub- 
division. The concluding paragraphs 
of his Minneapolis speech will be given 
space in the chapter on the trusts. The 
Governor’s interview in the Outlook, 
in which he said that protection used 
to foster industry, but is now employed 
as a shelter for piracy, will in all prob- 
ability be used as a sort of preface to 
that portion of the book devoted to the 
tariff, while the Winnebago resolution 
might be used as a frontispiece, printed 
fac-simile. 

How edifying it will be for such Re- 
publicans as attend Democratic meet- 
ings next fall to have the Democratic 
orators appeal to their audiences some- 
thing after this fashion: “I’m appeal- 
ing to Republicans now on this tariff 
matter. I would not expect you to be- 
lieve what a Democrat might say, but 
{ will quote an eminent Republican 
authority, no less a personage than 
Gov. Albert B. Cummins of Iowa. You 
will believe him. That eminent Re- 
publican statesman admitted that the 
tariff was the shelter of the trusts, 
and that the only way to reach these 
vampires is to lower the duties. Let 
me read you what he said to the editor 
of the Outlook. And then, in stento- 
rian voice, that extract about piracy 
will be read, and he will roll from his 
eloquent tongue, “Competition we will 


have, with ourselves, if possible, and if 
not, then with the world.” And every 
Democrat in the audience will yell like 
a pirate. 


There are just as good tailors in Bos- 
ton as there are in London, but quite a 
few of our well-dressed citizens don’t 
recognize the fact. So strongly, indeed, 
are they of the contrary opinion that 
they smother their patriotism, stifle 
their consciences and import English 
clothing whenever they can do so with- 
out paying the duty. Hitherto it seems 
their opportunities for smuggling have 
been ample but henceforth they will be 
limited. The customs inspectors, who, 
like the policemen, seem to have taken 
recently a new and broader view of their 
responsibilities, have “caught on.” We 
congratulate the Government, the local 
tailors, the officers and every one, in 
fact, except the disappointed gentlemen. 
—Commercial Bulletin. 


The Canadian people will be glad to 
get a preference in the British market, 
but they have no intention of commit- 
ting national suicide if such a prefer- 
ence is not granted. The home mar- 
ket is far more valuable to Canadian 
producers than either the British or 
United States market and if the Cana- 
dian market is secured to our own peo- 
ple by adequate protection the country 
will be prosperous and _ progressive 
whether we get a preference in Britain 
or not.—Industrial Canada. 


RAILROAD RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION VIA BOSTON & 
ALBANY AND NEW YORK 
CENTRAL. 


Announcement is made of $28.25, 
fifteen days; $35, sixty days, and $42 
for season tickets from Boston via the 
New York Central Lines. For full 
particulars send for circular and de- 
seriptive folder, A. S. Hanson, Gen. 


Pass. Agt., Boston. 
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SETTLED BY MR. STANWOOD. 


A CHAIN OF ARGUMENT AGAINST RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA WHICH IS CLAIMED TO 
BE UNBREAKABLE, 


ITER the discussions in the 
pay Foss campaign and before the 
committee on Federal Relations, Mr. 
Edward Stanwood sent the following 
eight propositions to the Herald to 
“settle the whole question”’: 


1. The word reciprocity implies 
mutual concession and excludes ar- 
rangements wherein one of the parties 
yields nothing valuable to the other 
party. 

2. Canada has not proposed, does 
not propose, will not propose, will not 
consent to any arrangement which will 
give free entry into the Dominion of 
any manufactured American’ goods, 
nor will it grant to such goods as favor- 
able terms of preference as it now 
grants to British goods. 

3. Hence, any scheme of so-called 
reciprocity to which Canada will con- 
sent can go no farther than to provide 
for the interchange free of duty of raw 
products of the forest, farm, mine and 
sea. 


4. Of all such products which are 
now dutiable on importation into Can- 
ada, the Dominion already has a sur- 
plus. The treaty of 1854 enumerates 
them: Breadstuffs, fish, meat, hides, 
coal, lumber, wool, stone, ores, etc. 
Nothing more advanced in manufac- 
ture than butter was mentioned in the 
treaty. Canada now admits free of 
duty anthracite, unmanufactured to- 
bacco and raw cotton. Canada, thus 
having a surplus of all the raw arti- 
cles which it now taxes upon admission 
to the Dominion and which this coun- 
try has to sell, offers no market in 
them to the products of the United 
States. 


5. The word “reciprocity” is, there- 


fore, misused when applied to any ar- 
rangement with this country into 
which Canada will enter, since Canada 
will admit on more favorable terms 
than at present nothing of which it 
stands in need and nothing which it 
does not now produce more cheaply 
than the same article is produced in 
the United States. 


6. The exchange of raw products 
free of duty would have no tendency 
to increase the sale in Canada of Amer- 
ican manufactured goods on which the 
the duty is unchanged. No man pre- 
fers or buys an English article in pref- 
erence to a German article because 
Great Britain admits American prod- 
ucts duty free and Germany does not. 
Nor does any one consult his like or 
dislike of Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans or Italians when he is about to 
choose between the product of one na- 
tion and that of another. Price, and 
the suitability of the article in style, 
or durability, or material determine 
his choice, not the nationality of the 
maker nor the tariff laws of the coun- 
try of origin. 


7. The proposed “reciprocity” is un- 
necessary, because, in spite of a pref- 
erential tariff on manufactured goods 
in favor of Great Britain one-third less 
than the duty on like goods from any 
other country, the imports of those 
goods from the United States are not 
only far greater than from Great Brit- 
ain, but are increasing at a more rapid 
rate. This remark does not apply to 
textile goods. The preference of Cana- 
dians for British dry goods is too con- 
firmed to be broken even if duties were 
uniform. 


8. Such Canadian “reciprocity” is 
not only unnecessary, but unwise, be- 
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cause, since its only effect would be to 
increase Canadian exports of raw ma- 
terials to the United States and give 
them admission to this country free of 
duty, that object may be accomplished 
by a simple act of Congress placing 
them on the free list, which act may 
be repealed and the duty reassessed if 
the consequences should he disappoint- 
ing, whereas a treaty is made for a 
term of years and can be abrogated 
only when that term expires. 

These propositions are links in a 
chain, and are so closely connected that 
success in breaking any one of them 
destroys the whole argument. If not 
one of them can be successfully dis- 
puted, the conclusion follows as inevi- 
table as fate. Will not some one or 
more advocates of reciprocity try his 
hand at breaking the chain? If any 
one succeeds in raising even a reason- 
able doubt as to the soundness of any 
one of the propositions, I will agree 
to enlist my pen—if it is desired—in 
the cause of Mr. Whitney’s reciprocity. 


RECIPROCITY AND TARIFF 
DUTIES. 





[ Answer to a Correspondent. | 

ROM a long and careful study of 

the reciprocity question and of the 
methods best suited to the policy, I 
have come to these conclusions: 

1. That reciprocity in competing 
products is free trade so far as it 
goes and is unwise from every point 
of view. 

2. That reciprocity in non-compet- 
ing products must necessarily be very 
limited, since we have taken on 
tropical possessions, but to the ex- 
tent to which it may be carried it is 
desirable and may be safely ar- 
ranged by diplomacy and concur- 
rent legislation. 

3. That reciprocal reductions of 


duties cannot constitutionally be 
made by treaties, because the consti- 
tution places the public revenues 
under the control of Congress. 
This was the opinion of Daniel Web- 
ster and is the opinion of George F. 
Hoar, the present chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
I believe that most good lawyers 
concur in it. 


4. If it is the will of the people 
that there should be reciprocity in 
competing goods, the enactment of 
maximum and minimum schedules, 
varying from five to twenty-five per 
cent, in accordance with the recent 
practice of some of the European 
governments, might possibly over- 
come the constitutional objection to 
such diplomatic arrangements as 
might be made within those limits, 
though I doubt it, and they would, 
by extending the offer to all coun- 
tries alike, seem to provide against 
favoritism and jealousies. Never- 
theless, it is the experience of na- 
tions having such tariffs that the 
scale is generally de- 
manded and that its refusal causes 
friction. 


5. That in view of the possibili- 
ties of suddenly enlarged expendi- 
tures, the national revenues ought 
to be under the complete control of 
Congress at all times and not tied up 
by treaties or agreements with other 
countries. Therefore the present 
policy of duties adequate to revenue 
and protection, with a large free list 
of such articles as it is desirable to 
import, seems best to conserve the 
revenues, the industries, the inde- 


minimum 
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pendence and the peace of the coun- 
try, and experience proves that it 
promotes both domestic industry 
and foreign trade. 

ALBERT CLARKE. 


RECIPROCITY IN NATURAL 
PRODUCTS. 





N a letter to the Boston Commer- 
cial. Bulletin in 1876, the late 
George M. Weston discussed the 
proposition for reciprocity with Can- 
ada in “natural products,’ and his 
argument is as timely now as it was 
then. We copy the following para- 
graphs: 

“No increase of trade results from 
buying raw products in Canada 
rather than at home. To do that is 
to buy so much more in one place, 
and just so much less in another. If 
we, of Massachusetts, conclude to 
purchase a million bushels of pota- 
toes from New Brunswick, which we 
now purchase from Maine and Ver- 
mont, we may or may not obtain 
them for less money or get a better 
quality of potatoes. But, at all 
events, there is no increase of trade. 
As the power to purchase, which in- 
dividuals or nations possess, depends 
upon the amount they have to sell, it 
is certainly true that New Brunswick, 
with a new market for a _ million 
bushels of potatoes, would have so 
much more money wherewith to buy 
of us or of somebody else. But it is 
just as certainly true that Maine and 
Vermont, after losing an equal mar- 
ket, would have so much less money 
wherewith to buy. 


“It is undoubtedly possible, by 
legislation adapted to the end, to 
transfer to the Dominion of Canada, 
in a large degree, the supplying of 
this country, not only with potatoes, 
but with hay, butter, cheese, timber 
and perhaps beef. To do thiswould be 
to increase the population and wealth 
of Canada, and, from its augmented 
capacity to buy, we might or might 
not reap the sole advantage. but, at 
the best, there would be for us no in- 
crease of trade, as our own farmers 
and lumbermen, having this market 
cut off in an exactly corresponding 
degree, would be by so much disabled 
from buying. It is much more cer- 
tain that our own farmers and lum- 
bermen would buy of us, to the ex- 
tent of their sales and ability to buy, 
than that Canada would do so. In 
dealing with our own people, we 
have the advantage of tariffs, proxim- 
ity, settled habits and connections of 
trades jy. 

“By buying of Canadians, rather 
than of our own people, timber and 
agricultural produce, we diminish by 
so much the wealth and population of 
this country, and by so much a trade 
we now have with the home produc- 
ers of those articles. We may or 
may not gain something by getting 
the same articles for less money. 
What we lose in trade with home 
producers we may gain by enlarged 
trade with Canadian producers, but 
there is not the slightest probability 
of it. And, until it can be shown 
that there is, the Canadian reciprocity 
scheme has nothing to stand upon.” 
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SENATOR DOLLIVER ON THE 
TARIFF. 





N the United States Senate, April 
20. Senator Dolliver of Iowa, 
delivered a speech on the tariff and 
trusts, which attracts much attention 
on account of his strong dissent from 
the views of Governor Cummins. 


Mr. Dolliver referred to the President 
by name, saying that he was the worthy 
leader of a great cause and predicting 
his election to the presidency on a plat- 
form that would protect the interests 
and conserve the honor of the country. 

He referred to the attitude of the 
Democratic party toward the tariff, say- 
ing that for the first time in our na- 
tional history since 1816 the policy of 
protection stands approved, its enemies 
themselves being the judges, by the com- 
mon consent of the American people. 
The attitude of Senator Gorman and 
Representative John 8S. Williams on the 
tariff was referred to at length. The 
Dingley bill, he said, would be memo- 
rable because of ‘‘the universal employ- 
ment of the working forces of the coun- 
try, the general level of high wages, the 
multiplication of new industries, the 
prosperity of the farm, the activity of 
the domestic trade and the volume and 
net results of foreign commerce” under 
it. 

He defended Republican policies from 
the charges that they fostered trusts 
and contended that every trust is cir- 
cumscribed by natural laws which it is 
impossible for them to override. One 
of these laws, for instance, was the law 
of maximum consumption. He added: 
“Not even those, which like the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company have ap- 
proached most nearly to a monopoly, 
are exempt from that law. The trusts 
watch more diligently than ever the 
signs of the market for they know bet- 
ter than anybody else that their profit 


is in the sale and not in the manufac- 
ture of their goods.” He also spoke of 
the operation of the law of competition 
and said that all or nearly all of these 
unwieldy creations of the incorpora- 
tion laws of the country would be worn 
out by the internal resistance of the 
market place even if they presented a 
legitimate investment of bona fide capi- 
tal. He denounced speculative trusts, 
but expressed sympathy for business 
interests which by reason of business 
conditions were forced to combine in or- 
der to live. 

Continuing, he said: “There is only 
one sense in which the protective tariff 
ean be held responsible for the trusts, 
and that is that without the protective 
tariff there would have been fewer in- 
dustries to combine and therefore fewer 
combinations. So uniformly has the ap- 
proach of our tariff law to the basis of 
free trade been accompanied by na- 
tional poverty that its acceptance now 
might safely be relied upon to induce 
conditions which would effectually dis- 
courage the trust movement.” He de- 
clared that the effect of the abolition of 
the tariff would be to turn our markets 
and our industries over to other nations. 


Mr. Dolliver further said: “We 
do not underestimate the value of 
the foreign market; but knowing 
how small it is, how small it always 
must be compared to the volume of 
our domestic business, we refuse to 
bargain that away, or put it in jeop- 
ardy for the sake of a dim and ne- 
bulous prospect of recouping our 
losses in the markets of the world.” 


There isn’t a farmer in Iowa so big 
a fool that he can be made to believe 
that you can raise the price of his prod- 
ucts by letting in the same products 
from Canada.—Cedar Rapids Republi- 
CAN. 
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REPUBLICAN PLATFORMS ON 
PROTECTION. 





“HE Pennsylvania Republican 

State Convention, held April 

6, adopted the following outspoken 
declaration on Protection: 


We reaflirm our loyalty to the Repub- 
lican protective tariff policy which has 
advanced the United States to position 
of foremost industrial nation, aston- 
ished the world with the wonderful de- 
velopment of our boundless resources, 
added to our foreign commerce, invited 
the investment of capital, increased the 
prosperity of the farmer, and advanced 
American labor to a better scale of liv- 
ing and nobler position in the social 
structure than that enjoyed by labor in 
any other part of the habitable globe. 
We can conceive of nothing which 
would more quickly stagnate business, 
withstand capital, prostrate labor, per- 
vent new and bring ruin to established 
enterprises, than the prospect of a gen- 
eral revision of the tariff by the Demo- 
cratic party, whose leaders in Congress 
are, as their past record shows, at heart 
free traders. 


There is no allusion to reciprocity 
in the platform. 

The New York Republican State 
Convention, held April 12, adopted 
the following resolution: 


We reaffirm our belief that the great- 
est national issue is the maintenance of 
prosperity, and we stand squarely for 
the integrity of the principle of a pro- 
tective tariff. That principle is required 
to maintain the highest scale of Ameri- 
can wages and the supremacy of the 
American workshop. 


There is no mention of reciprocity 
in the platform and the omission 


may be regarded as significant of a 
growing sentiment in the Republican 


party that reciprocity under present 
conditions is impracticable. 


The quarterly meeting of the 
officers of the Home Market Club, 
which was held, April 22, was 
honored by the presence of Mr. W. 
B. Gurney Littlewood of West- 
England, a stanch  sup- 
porter of the Chamberlain policy, 
who, though not expecting to speak, 


bourne, 


made some very interesting and in- 
structive remarks which were 
warmly applauded. Several items 
of business were disposed of, among 
them being a vote to send the Club’s 
famous banner to the Republican 
national convention. Under _ this 
banner Harrison and McKinley were 
each twice nominated for President. 
Two of the Club’s officers, President 
Davis and Director Bigney are dele- 
gates, and most of the New England 
delegates are members of the Club. 


Democratic leaders who are talking 
jauntily about the ease with which a 
Democrat can be elected president, pro- 
vided the nominee can carry New York 
State, Indiana and Connecticut, would 
do well to study the election returns of 
four years ago. McKinley’s majority in 
the electoral college at that time was 
one hundred and thirty-seven, and even 
had Bryan been able to carry the three 
States mentioned, McKinley would still 
have a majority of twenty-three. Bryan 
could even have carried New Jersey, in 
addition to those three States, and still 
McKinley would have had a small ma- 
jority in the electoral college-—New 
York Commercial. 


Free trade is just the same whether 


‘ advocated by a Republican or a Demo- 


erat.—Iowa City Republican. 
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THE WORLD’S IMPORTS. 


AND THE SHARE SUPPLIED BY THE UNITED 
STATES. 

“The imports of the grand divisions 
and principal countries of the world 
and the share thereof supplied by the 
United States,” is the title of a table 
just presented by the Department of 
Commerce, through its Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. It shows, as the title indicates, 
the total imports of each of the princi- 
pal countries of the world, the amount 
of those imports drawn from the United 
States, and the percentage our prod- 
ucts form of the total imports. The 
statement shows that of the $8,141,- 
054,000 worth of merchandise imported 
by Europe in 1902 the United States 
supplied $1,211,356,000, or 14.88 per 
cent of the total. North America, 
other than the United States, imported 
merchandise to the value of $410,773,- 
000, of which the United States sup- 
plied $215,866,000, or 52.55 per cent. 
South America imported $349,691,000, 
of which $43,878,000, or 12.55 per cent, 
was from the United States. Asia’s 
imports were $965,550,000, of which 
$50,167,000, or 5.2 per cent, was from 
the United States. Africa’s imports 
were $436,256,000, of which $24,333,- 
000, or 5.58 per cent, was from the 
United States. 

The imports of Oceania were $292,- 
107,000, of which $34,855,000, or 11.93 
per cent, was drawn from the United 
States. This figure for Oceania does 
not include the Hawaiian Islands, 
which are considered as a part of the 
United States, or the Dutch or French 
East Indies, which are included with 
Asia. In a word, Europe drew 14.88 
per cent of her imports from the 
United States; North America, other 
than the United States, 52.55 per cent; 
South America, 12.55 per cent; Asia, 
5.2 per cent; Africa, 5.58 per cent, and 
Oceania, 11.93 per cent of her total 
imports from the United States. 

These figures of the imports of the 
various countries are taken from the 
official renorts of those countries and 
represent their own statement of im- 
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ports from the United States and not 
from a statement of our exports to 
those countries. 

The table which follows shows the 
total imports, the imports from the 
United States, and the per cent of im- 
ports from the United States of the 
principal countries of the world in the 
latest available year, in most cases, 
1902: 

TOTAL IMPORTS 


And imports from the United States into the Fol- 
lowing-Named Countries for the year 1902, or 
Latest Available Year 


Imports PerCent 

from of Imports 
Total United from 
Country. Imports. States. U.S. 
United Kingdom $2,571,416,000 $617.859,000 24.03 
Germany ....... 1,340,178,000 212,534,000 15.86 
Netherlands..... 873,055,000 94,220,000 10.79 
HYrance!) esses 848,026,000 81,993,000 9.67 
Belgium........, 459, 472,000 53,237,000 11.59 
Austria-Hung’ry 349,228,000 27,569,000 7.89 
DEBT) cee ete bers ease 342,718,000 40,740.000 11.89 
Russia (1901).... 305,614,000  17,984.000 5.88 
Indias? cue aviagen 278,054,000 4,028,000 1.45 
Canada Wiiewelens 224,814,000 128,790,000 57.20 
Switzerland..... 217,803,000 11.890,000 5.46 

Hina ewe eras 204,768,000 18,957,000 9.26 
elena pe 

hive Pete 203,644,000 24,288,000 11.92 

PER PNY > 177,872,000 22,446,000 12.62 
Cape a Good 
eh aay 166,534,000 15,847,000 9.52 
reel ty Settle- 

MONE Rl yAe one 146,107,000 833,000 57 
PAPA: cscs svobieics 135. 322,000 24,229,000 17.90 
Sweden...... 134,605,000 2,792,000 2.07 
Turkey (1899).. 117,134,0°0 *354,000 .30 
Denmark........ 116,714,000 19,157,000 16.41 
DSVACIL Ga deseo 113,288,000 11,15*,000 9.85 
Argentina ...... 99.433,000 12,838,000 12.91 
INOTWAY + saeeaiy 2 77,779,000 8,333,000 4.29 
Natadevcs cena 76,190,000 5,710,000 7.49 
pag 1 SOME eT e 73,229,000 974.000 1.33 
Dutch East Ind’s 72,561,000 965,000 1.88 
MeGXIGOM. ete ee nee 66,229,000 39,017,000 58.91 
CUbasancesiecs 58,826,000 25,714,000 43.71 
New Zealand.. 55,121,000 6,419,000 11.05 
Chile ise vars 48.336,000 5.254.000 10.87 
British W. Ind’s 37,282,000 12,666,000 33.97 
Philippine Isl’ds 33,342,000 4.153.000 12.46 
Peri oss eeuadees 21,062,000 2,573,000 12.22 
Centr] American 

Republics..... 13,914,000 6,027,000 4332 
Venezuela ..... i 8,560,000 2,737,000 31.97 





*United States exports. 


IMPORTS BY GRAND DIVISIONS AND SHARE 
FROM UNITED STATES. 


Imports PerCent 

Grand Total from from 
Division, Tm ports. U.S. Usis, 
HUrGp6.. i+. hae $8,141,054 G00 $1,211,356,000 14.88 
N. America.... 410,773,000 215,866,000 62.55 
S. America.... 849,691.000 43,878,000 12.55 
Alsi a oie cetiouee 965,550 000 50,167,000 5.20 
Oceania........ 292,107,000 34,855,000 11.938 
SAT UEC eae aera elie 436,256,000 24,333,000 5.58 


The census bureau has issued the final 
detailed report on cotton ginning in 
the United States for the crop of 1908. 
It shows for the first time that the re- 
claiming of cotton by thrashing un- 


THE 


opened bolls, whose vitality had been 
destroyed by frosts or insects, effected a 
saving of this inferior cotton this sea- 
son in northern Texas, Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma estimated at 37,695 bales, 
adding $1,851,787 to the value of the en- 
tire crop. Despite the destructive ef- 
fects of the weevil, worm and frosts, the 
Texas crop in 1903 shows a decrease of 
only 26,932 bales as compared with 1902. 
The weevil is now in ninety-six of the 
one hundred and seventy-eight cotton- 
producing counties of Texas and de- 
stroyed cotton amounting to 739,360 
bales. Including the value of the seed, 
the loss is $49,272,989. 


Mr Cleveland comes out with a strong 
endorsement of Judge Parker for Presi- 
dent. If this means anything, it is that 
the Esopus statesman, if elected, can be 
counted on to sail into the present tariff 
and raise ructions with American in- 
dustries. And this is called “safe and 
sane Democracy.,—New York Com- 
mercial. 


The slaughter of the Tibetans entirely 
kills such waning interest as still exists 
here in the Japanese-Russian struggles. 
The news of the wholesale bloodshed ex- 
cites, as a general rule, a feeling of de- 
pression, first because the average Eng- 
lishman scarcely sees that it was neces- 
sary, and, second, because there is gen- 
eral apprehension that it may lead to 
complications with Russia. The last 
thing the British public wants at the 
present moment is another war, and 
what is most dreaded is a rise in the in- 
come tax. Hence, the tragic events in 
far off Tibet are especially unwelcome 
at this period, when the taxpayer is ner- 
vously waiting to see how he will be 
called on to pay off the national deficit. 
—London Special. 


We have now had absolutely free coal 
for more than a year, the duty on bitu- 
minous having been taken off in Jan- 
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uary, 1903, and yet bituminous coal is 
higher to-day than it was before the 
duty was removed. Will the free trad- 
ers please tell us who has been benefited 
by the removal of the duty on bitumi- 
nous coal’—American Economist. 


The sum and substance of the sort of 
reciprocity that Canada seeks with us is, 
in its last analysis, merely a scheme by 
which her people can invade our home 
market here in the United States with 
the very articles that we ourselves pro- 
duce and supply it with. In other 
words, she would have us make her a 
competitor in the trade that we now 
control exclusively. Both countries 
favor reciprocity as a principle, in the 
abstract, but it is the items, the specifi- 
cations, that they split on—or are likely 
to split on if ever they get seriously 
down to business of arranging a reci- 
procity convention—wNew York Com- 
mercial. 


The spring has come, but has brought 
with it neither the extraordinary revival 
in trade confidently expected by the 
West, nor the indications of a collapse 
more than half feared by the East. The 
demand for nearly all commodities is 
conservative, but not timorous, and the 
outlook is now generally conceded to be 
for a normal trade during the balance 
of the current year. Hope of a boom 
and a dread of disaster have disap- 
peared, and as the one unduly stimu- 
lates and the other necessarily de- 
presses, we should all be pleased.—Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 


“A RAILROAD BEAUTIFUL” 


Ts the title of an interesting criticism 
by Charles Mulford Robinson of the 
Boston & Albany R. R. artistic subur- 
ban stations and landscape gardening. 
It is reissued in pamphlet form and may 
be secured by addressing A. S. Hanson, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 
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The emphatic manner in which the 
Massachusetts Republican convention 
voted down the Canadian reciprocity 
resolution plainly indicates how little 
the nest of Boston free traders, who are 
advocating a new trade treaty with Can- 
ada, represent Republican sentiment in 
New England. The sort of reciprocity 
that this crowd wants would amount to 
free trade in certain articles that we are 
producing in competition with Canada, 
and the adoption of such a policy by the 
Republican party would inevitably 
create a breach in protection ranks. Evi- 
dently this is what these Boston Cob- 
denites seek, for it would mean recruits 
for their own cause. Not in this year of 
grace are they going to be gratified in 
this way!—New York Commercual. 


The convention proves that the party 
is practically united on the reciprocity 
issue, that it believes in reciprocity in 
non-competing products, that it will 
not open the door for competition in 
products which are made by both 
countries, and is well united, in spite 
of the Foss division, and will make a 
strong campaign.—Fitchburg Sentinel. 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Free Trade League in Boston, 
recently, was attended by 31 mem- 
bers. There was a net loss in mem- 
bership during the year of 31. J. 
DeWitt Warner of New York was 
elected president in place of Henry 
W. Lamb who declined re-election; 
and Wm. Lloyd Garrison was elected 
secretary in place of Hazard Stevens 
who could not longer serve. The 
principal speech was made by Mr. 
' Garrison, who paid a tribute to the 
Home Market Club for “alertness ” 
and ‘solidarity’ in conserving its 
objects. Norman F. Hesseltine re- 
marked that “the cause for which 


this league stands” “never appeared 
so hopeless as to-day.” 


It is reported that the Republican 
members of the Legislative Commit- 
tee on Federal Relations have 
unanimously voted to report against 
the adoption of the Drinkwater reso- 
lutions for reciprocity with Canada ; 
but at the time of going to press with 
this issue the report has not been 
submitted. 


The second session of the Forty- 
eighth Congress came to an end April 
28. The only important action taken 
in the closing days was the passage 
of Representative Gardner’s bill for a 
commission to consider and recom- 
mend legislation for the development 
of the American merchant marine. 
The members are as follows: Senators 
Gallinger, Lodge, Penrose, Mallory 
and Martin and _ Representatives 
Grosvenor, Minor, Humphrey, Spight 
and McDermott. The sub-committee 
for the North Atlantic coast will be 
Senators Gallinger of New Hamp- 
shire, Lodge of Massachusetts and 
Penrose of Pennsylvania, and Repre- 
sentative McDermott of New Jersey. 
The office of secretary of the Commis- 
sion has been accepted by Mr. Win- 
throp L. Marvin. 


New England has for so long been 
going to the dogs that a good many 
people have tired of the story of its sad 
degeneracy and would prefer to hear of 
the many forces, like those set in mo- 
tion by the Massachusetts village im- 
provement societies, which are making 
for social uplift. — Boston Transcript. 
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OUR MARITIME RECIPROCITY CONVENTIONS EX- 
AMINED IN DETAIL. 


OF FOREIGN ORIGIN, OF NO USE TO AMERICAN SHIPPING, BUT THE SOURCE OF ITS DE- 
CADENCY, AND THE LOSS OF OUR CARRYING TRADE—ALL SHOULD BE TERMINATED 
FORTHWITH. 


By Hon. Wm. W. Bates, Former Commissioner of Navigation. 


That our shipping in the foreign trade has long been in a state 
of decadence, and that the carriage of our oversea commerce has 
nearly all been lost, are facts widely known, but the cause of this 
adversity is not so well understood. The reason for this seems 
to be that it is easier to ascertain a fact, than to search out the 
influence tending to bring it into existence. ‘This is certain: 
our merchant marine, in its early and palmy days, was the 
acknowledged “Child of Protection.” This designation stil! ob- 
tains as to domestic trade, and we know that it continues to 
prosper. But our marine in the foreign trade, flourishing while 
protected, is now almost extinct, the significant fact being that 
it is now run under a policy of “maritime reciprocity,” which 
may be described as false “free trade.” If it were real free 
trade, and competition was as fair as open, we should have held 
on much better, but conditions under our foreign trade policy 
are not those of free and fair trade; while there is no protection 
to compensate the foul play of our rivals. Forgetful of impor- 
tant facts in vessel history, we have sages who tell us that our 
misfortune has overtaken us because it costs more to build and 
run our ships than foreign vessels. But it was always the case 
that foreign shipwrights and seamen worked for lower wages 
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than American, while our builders had to import much foreign 
material and equipment; and it was certainly the fact that 
while our foreign carrying was protected we were not 
troubled with economic problems. These do not concern us 
to-day in our protected domestic trade; moreover, history has 
never taught that the shipping of the cheapest build and opera- 
tion, with no other advantage, would beat its rivals. 

The test of a policy is experience under it. Our present ship- 
ping policy having been gradually introduced, the country was 
unaware of its adverse tendency until after the Civil War, when 
it came to be considered how best to rehabilitate our impaired 
carrying trade, and to resume our place upon the ocean. It 
was then perceived that many disadvantages would attend our 
endeavors. That, in fact, before the war came, shipbuilding 
had far outrun ship owning—we had a surplus of tonnage that 
could neither get employment nor command a sale, and, from 
1830 to 1861, we had lost 24 percent of carriage in our own com- 
merce, having during this period the most efficient shipping in 
the world. In this period metal ships and steam propulsion cut no 
adverse figure of consequence; wood and sail shipping did the 
world’s freighting. But there was an influence at work cutting 
down our percentage of carriage and increasing foreign, even 
while our tonnage augmented. Throughout this period our 
government was extending the mistaken and ruinous policy 
adopted in 1828. One nation after another was demanding its 
benefits and promising to observe the spirit as well as the letter 
of “maritime reciprocity,’ which professed to remove all dis- 
tinctions of flag, and to establish an open course to the fair 
competition of all nations, in the carrying trades of all. But 
this policy soon became for us a contingency, a mere chance, and 
a certainty in favor of our rivals. All sorts of devices have been 
resorted to by them, to avoid fair and open competition, and to 
prevent the employment of American ships, even in our own 
trade. Our experience is more than ample to prove that the 
promises of rivals are undeserving of confidence, only means to 
an end, slippery and worthless. Depending upon fair pley, we 
have played with the dice loaded against us; we have 
consequently been robbed of our shipping power, beaten 
and ejected. No one can maintain that the “convention” na- 
tions have not resorted to protection of some kind for the main- 
tenance of their marines. Not one of these nations puts faith 
in the principle of a fair and open competition, or will sacrifice 
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to it a single ton of its shipping. We have sacrificed to this 
Dagon almost our last fleet in the foreign trade. It is time, 
therefore, to cease steering by a false compass. 


THE CAUSE OF CHANGING OUR POLICY. 


Our change of policy was not voluntary, as some suppose. We 
owe it to the aggressive disposition of a rival arrogating to her- 
self the “sovereignty of the seas.” Immediately after 
acknowledging our Independence im a treaty of peace, 1783, the 
Kimg proclaimed the closing of the ports of his colonies and 
islands in America to vessels of our flag. Only British bottoms 
could carry either way. Intending not to execute some of the 
provisions of the treaty, certain matters were delayed to our 
great annoyance. A war with France being declared in 1793, an 
occasion was furnished to seize our vessels, confiscate their car- 
goes, and impress our seamen. Under the Union and the Con- 
stitution we had arranged such regulations of commerce as were 
building up shipping and commercial power contrary to British 
interest. This must be stopped. War was imminent, for the 
provocation was intentional and very great. However, as it 
would be cheaper to beat us by diplomacy than by arms, it was 
intimated to the President that the British Ministry would 
make a new treaty. Judge Jay went to London and the treaty 
of his name was made, and, after vigorous debates in Congress, 
ratified. In this treaty any increase of our ship protection by 
discriminating duties was forbidden, while it was stipulated that 
Parliament might countervail the duties then existing as to 
British shipping. The countervailing was excessive, not a port 
was opened, and the British won out. However, our flag still 
flew. Being neutral, it had an advantage that the British could 
offset only by interference with voyages, seizings and outrages. 
From the first there had been advisers to the crown that the best 
way to prevent America from becoming a naval power was to 
have perfect reciprocity in respect to ship protection—no pro- 
tection on either side, in which case Great Britain would have 
many advantages for the object in view. In 1802, Parliament 
provided for this course, but our Government avoided the trap. 
In 1804, Congress established a discriminative “light money” 
tax of fifty cents a ton. This did not conflict with the treaty. 
Expostulations against the outrages on our flag continuing, a 
treaty was offered us in 1806 providing for reciprocal free trade 
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—no ship protection on either side. This was rejected and 
England’s misconduct grew worse and worse. Apparently, she 
wanted open warfare, so she might sweep our flag off the ocean. 
After years of insult and suffering, in 1812 we gave our hostile 
rival his coveted chance. Strange to say, he got all the naval 
actions he wanted—only two victories out of thirteen engage- 
ments. 

When peace came to be made another opportunity occurred 
to get our ship protection stripped off and British rivalry put 
on better footing. A “maritime reciprocity” convention must 
be made. The British demanded that the Canadian boundary 
be fixed along the south shore of the great lakes and preferred 
other unfair and extravagant claims; our commissioners yielded 
as to the rights of our shipping. A convention for four years 
followed the ratification of the treaty of peace—for reciprocal 
unprotection in direct trans-Atlantic trade, the Colonial ports in 
America remaining closed. Thus our rival won out at last, a way. 
having always been found to continue the agreement. This 
course of interference and coercion was resented by our people, 
but Congress thought it better to submit than to have warfare 
between the countries. An Act had to be passed authorizing the 
convention; in its terms it had to be general and its benefits 
offered to all nations. In thus changing our policy Congress 
violated the compact of Union with the shipping States; a com- 
pact without which neither the Union nor the Constitution 
would have eventuated. Nearly all the States had protective 
navigation laws, which were to be laid aside in consideration 
that the Federal Government supplied and enforced a uniform 
system for ship protection. Thus a part of our Constitution 
was nullified to conciliate an enemy, greatly to his advantage 
and to our detriment. After eighty-nine years of humiliation, 
but of great prosperity in other lines of national endeavor, 
our. power should be sufficient to assert the supremacy of our 
Constitution, and the rights of our shipping states. 


ARTICLES OF RECIPROCITY WITH PRINCIPAL NATIONS. 


As some may think our reciprocity agreements are useful, 
or cannot with prudence be terminated, we will now examine 
them in order. First, we shall discover that these agreements 
are not important “treaties,” but temporary undertakings ~ 
mainly as to ship protection. Of forty-two in all, made from 
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time to time, but twenty-two remain, the others having been 
terminated or nullified by the foreign nations concerned. No for: 
eign nation has ever hesitated to exercise its right in the prem: 
ises. These are that Congress may at any time terminate all 
such agreements on one year’s notice, after the original term 
has expired. 


BRITISH “CONVENTION” FOR DIRECT TRADE, 1815. 


ABSTRACT OF ARTICLES, 


I. Freedom of commerce and navigation between the terri: 
tories of the United States and those of Great Britain in Hurope. 

II. Import and export duties no higher or other than charge: 
able to goods of other countries; no prohibition not extending to 
other nations to be imposed. No other or higher duties on British than 
American vessels, and vice versa. Equal duties on goods whether 
by British or American vessels. Same duties, bounties and draw- 
backs whether by British or American vessels. Ports of the 
Provinces and Islands closed to American vessels. 

III. American vessels may enter certain British East India 
ports on the footing of other nations. 

IV. Consuls of either country may reside in the other. 

V. About duration—four years—and ratification. 


This convention was continued for ten years in 1818, and in: 
definitely extended by convention of August 6, 1827. The 
three articles follow: 

I. Provisions of the convention of 1815 continued indefi: 
nitely. 

II. “It shall be competent, however, to either of the contract 
ing parties, in case either should think fit, at any time after the 
expiration of the said ten years—that is, after the twentieth of 
October, 1828,—on giving due notice of twelve months to the other 
contracting party, to annul and abrogate this convention;—and it 
shall, in such case, be accordingly entirely annulled and _ abro- 
gated, after the expiration of the said term of notice.” 

III. Relates to ratification. 

The “freedom of commerce and navigation,” and the provi- 
sion for consuls, is not general, but limited on our part to ports 
in Hurope. In no other case are we thus confined. There is no 
convention at all for indirect trade on either side. There ap 
pears nothing in this one necessitating its continuance, on our 
part, at the price of our shipping power. We were twenty-six 
years without it, or a similar agreement with any country, and 
none were found essential to development of our navigation. 
The nations that have given up these conventions get along 
very well without them. 
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TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 1816-18, 
WITH SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


ABSTRACT OF ARTICLES. 


I. Reciprocal liberty of commerce, security of traders. 

II. Swedish and Norwegian vessels to be treated as U. 8. ves- 
sels in ports of latter, and reciprocally for American vessels. 

III. No discriminating duties on imports on account of 
nationality of vessels importing same, “from whatever place they 
may come.” 

IV. Like stipulations as to exports. 

VY. The colonies included in above stipulations. 

VI. Coastwise navigation reserved on both sides. 

VII. No discrimination in purchase or carriage of imports for 
Government use. 

VIII. Tonnage duties same as to other countries. 

IX. No restrictions imposed upon importations. 

X. No discrimination in duties, drawbacks and bounties on 
exports and imports. 

XI. Vessels entering port not wishing to unload, to depart 
free of duties on hull and cargo. 

XII. Vessels landing part of cargoes to pay no duties on re- 
mainder. 

XIII. Provisions for consuls. 

XIV. Provisions concerning deserting seamen. 

XV. Concerning shipwrecks. 

XVI. Concerning quarantine. 

XVII. Concerning revival of certain articles in the treaty of 
1783 relating to vessels, and “favored nations.” 

XVIII. Concerning blockades unknown to vessels. 

XIX. “The present treaty to continue in force for ten years, 
counting from the day of exchange of ratifications; and if before 
the expiration of the first nine years neither of the high contract- 
ing parties shall have announced, by an official notification to the 
other, its intention to arrest the operations of said treaty, it shall 
remain binding for one year beyond that time, and so on until the 
expiration of the twelve months which will follow a similar noti- 
fication, whatever the time at which it may take place.” 

XX. Concerning ratification. 


This negotiation, styled a “treaty,” like others similar, is only 
a time agreement. It was the first one looking to the utter 
stripping and final ruin of our carrying trade, its third article 
providing that no protection should exist agamst Swedish and 
Norwegian vessels bringing imports from “whatever place,” 
port or country. In the convention of 1816-18, which this of 
1827 superseded, articles 3 and 4 provided for reciprocity, as 
between the carriage of goods by American vessels to Swedish 
and Norwegian ports from all the ports of the West Indies, and 
the carriage of goods by Swedish and Norwegian vessels from 
all the ports of the Baltic Sea into the ports of the United States, 
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but the Senate refused consent to this, and the articles were 
omitted. In 1822, enlarging on this idea, Norway proposed 
reciprocity in the importation of goods from countries not her 
own—her vessels to bring from the ports of the world to our 
ports, and she to reciprocate—but Congress rejected the scheme. 
But policies change with administrations. John Quincy Adams 
did what Monroe declined to do. The “treaty” of 1827 was 
made and ratified before the Act authorizing foreign vessels to 
import, under certain conditions, from “whatever place” in the 
world they pleased, was enacted. The bill was pending, but 
might have been defeated—and should have been. There never 
has been any use, much less advantage, in it for American ves- 
sels. To-day, there is scarcely any carrying to or from these two 
Scandinavian countries; all that is done is by their ships, while 
they also carry of our exports and imports nearly one-third as 
much as we carry ourselves. Really, but for this “treaty” we 
should rarely see the Swedish and Norwegian flags in our ports. 
All they do takes so much employment from our own vessels 
—vessels whose trade our Government is under compact to pro- 
tect by regulations of commerce. This “treaty” protects for- 
ergn shipping as against our own. 


CONVENTION OF NAVIGATION AND COMMERCE, 
1822-23, WITH FRANCE. 


ABSTRACT OF ARTICLES. 


I. Discriminating duties on goods exported in American ves- 
sels agreed upon for two years. 

II. Discriminating duties on goods imported in French ves- 
sels agreed upon for two years. 

III. No discrimination on goods for transit or re-exportation. 

IV. Quantities composing a ton of merchandise. 

V. Duties on tonnage, light money, pilotage, port charges and 
brokerage not to exceed equal sums. 

VI. Concerning deserting seamen. 

VII. Duration of convention two years; if arrangement con- 
tinues, as it may, extra duties at the end of two years to be dimin- 
ished by one-fourth, and so from year to year, “so long as neither 
party shall have declared the intention of renouncing it,” “at 
least six months beforehand.” 


Under our Act of 1828, and of the French Legislature meeting 
it (in 1862), French vessels now come with goods from all parts 
of the world, taking away the employment of our vessels, hav- 
ing no permission by treaty or convention. Besides their boun- 
ties, they have the remissness of our Government for protec- 
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tion. This remissness is worth more than their “Treasury aid,” 
for proper regulations of trade would defeat that, so far as our 
“indirect” carrying is concerned. 


TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 1828-’29, 
WITH PRUSSIA. 


ABSTRACT OF ARTICLES. 


I. Reciprocal liberty of commerce. 

II. No discrimination in duties on vessels. 

III. No discrimination in duties on imports on account of 
nationality of vessels importing same from “any place.” 

IV. Explanation of above article—whether vessels clear and 
arrive direct or indirect. 

V. No discrimination in duties on account of nationality of 
imports. 

VI. No discrimination in duties on exports on account of 
nationality of vessels exporting same. 

VII. Coastwise navigation reserved on both sides. 

VIII. Neither party to give any preference to goods on ac- 
count of the importing bottom. 

IX. “Most favored nation” concession. 

X. Concerning consuls and their jurisdiction. 

XI. Concerning the arrest of deserting seamen. 

XII. Certain stipulations in former treaties relating to cir- 
cumstances in war time revived. 

XIII. Concerning blockades and passing same. 

XIV. Concerning disposition of real and personal estates. 

XV. Duration of treaty—“in force for twelve years from ex- 
change of the ratifications; and if twelve months before the ex- 
piration of that period, neither of the high contracting parties 
shall have announced, by an official notification to the other, its 
intention to arrest the operation of said treaty, it shall remain 
binding for one year beyond that time, and so on until the expira- 
tion of the twelve months, which will follow a similar notification, 
whatever the time at which it may take place.” 

XVI. Concerning ratification. 


This treaty and a declaration of accession by the Grand Duchy 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin to a treaty of commerce with Han- 
over, constitute the agreement in force with the German Em- 
pire. This Empire is active in promoting German commerce 
and navigation by different sorts of protection, our country 
helping it by the neglect to protect our own. Next to Norway 
and Great Britam, Germany seems destined to engross our car- 
tying trade. Each of these nations seems to enjoy peculiar ad- 
vantages, not the least being our own impolitic adhesion to a 
bad deviation in statesmanship. 
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TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 1829-’31, 
WITH AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 


ABSTRACT OF ARTICLES, 


I. Freedom of commerce and navigation. 
II. No discrimination in tonnage duties. 
III. No discrimination in duties on imports. 


IV. Preceding stipulations apply, whether voyages be direct or 
indirect. 


V. “Most favored nation” clause—equality of duties. 

VI. No discrimination in duties, bounties and drawbacks on 
exports. 

VII. Coastwise navigation reserved on both sides. 

VIII. No discrimination in purchase of imports on account 
of nationality of vessels importing same. 

IX. “Most favored nation” concession as to future treaties. 

X. Liberty to appoint consuls. 

XI. Concerning property and estates. 

XII. “The present treaty shall continue in force for ten 
years, counting from the day of the ratifications; and if twelve 
months before the expiration of that period neither of the high 
contracting parties shall have announced, by an official notifica- 
tion to the other, its intention to arrest the operation of said 
treaty, it shall remain binding for one year beyond that time, and 
so on, until the expiration of the twelve months which will follow 
a similar notification, whatever the time at which it may take 
place.” 

XIII. Concerning ratification. 


We have twenty ports where Austria has one. All the ad- 
vantages accrue to her; though her cut into our carrying 15 
small, her people not being inclined to the pursuits of the sea 
like those of some other countries. She subsidizes her lines of 
steamers for mail and war purposes, and pays the charges of 
the Suez Canal for all her tonnage passing that work. 


TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 1832-’33, 
WITH RUSSIA. 


ABSTRACT OF ARTICLES. 


I. Reciprocal liberty of commerce. 

II. No discrimination in tonnage duties or charges. 

III. No discrimination in duties on imports on account of na- 
tionality of vessels importing same. 

IV. The same rule to obtain whether arriving from their own 
or from foreign ports. 

V. No discrimination in duties on exports on account of nation- 
ality of vessels exporting same. 

VI. No discriminating duties on account of nationality of im- 
ports—prohibitions to be general. 

VII. Coastwise trade reserved on both sides. 
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VIII. Concerning consuls and vessel crews. 

IX. About apprehending deserters. 

X. Estates—how to be disposed of. 

XI. “Most favored nation” concession. 

XII. Treaty to extend to Poland—duration until January 1, 
1839, “and if, one year before that day, one of the high contract- 
ing parties shall not have announced to the other, by an official not- 
ification its intention to arrest the operation thereof, this treaty 
shall remain obligatory one year beyond that day, and so on until 
the expiration of the year which shall commence after the date of 
a similar notification.” 

XIII. Concerning ratification. 


Russia has but a small marine in foreign trade, but her flag 
appears in our ports more often than our flag in her ports, save 
in the Pacific of late years; and of late Russia has resorted to 
various protective expedients. She pays subsidies to mail 
lines, and also the Suez Canal dues to tonnage in general. 


CONVENTION OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION ADDI- 
TIONAL TO TREATY OF JANUARY 19, 1852-53, 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS. 


ABSTRACT OF ARTICLES. 


I. No discrimination in duties, drawbacks and bounties on im- 
ports and exports. 

II. Reciprocity to extend to colonies. 

III. No discrimination in tonnage duties “from any place.” 

IV. Coasting trade and fisheries excepted. 

V. Discriminating duties in favor of certain trade may be im- 
posed. 

VI. This convention to be additional to that of January 19, 
1839, “and shall, altogether, with the unmodified articles of that 
treaty, be in force for the term of two years, commencing six weeks 
after the exchange of the ratifications; and further, until the end 
of twelve months after either of the contracting parties shall have 
given to the other notice of its intention to terminate the same, 
each of the contracting parties reserving to itself the right of giv- 
ing such notice to the other, after the expiration of the said term 
of two years. And it is hereby mutually agreed that, in case of 
such notice, this convention, and all the provisions thereof, as well 
as the said treaty of 19th January, 1839, and the provisions 
thereof shall at the end of the said twelve months, altogether cease 
and determine.” 

VII. Concerning ratification. 


ARTICLES OF TREATY OF 1839 INCLUDED. 


III. Privileges of consuls. 
IV. National vessels those with passports or sea letters. 
V. Concerning shipwrecks. 
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Dutch vessels bring twice as much from other countries as 
from their own. We carry to their ports but little, their vessels 
doing nearly all the trade both ways. The Dutch have been 
liberal to us from the first, and have never resorted to unfair 
tricks of trade to beat our vessels out of employment. They 
have been satisfied with their natural advantages and with the 
above conventions. This is no reason, however, for Congress to 
deprive our shipping of promised protection. We should not 
make enemies by excepting friends; and we should have no 
“favored nations.” 


CONVENTION EXEMPTING AMERICAN VESSELS FROM 
THE SOUND AND BELT DUES WITH DENMARK, 
1857-58. 


ABSTRACT OF ARTICLES. 


I. Navigation of the Sounds and Belts to be free to vessels 
of the United States. (See III.) 

II. Concerning lights, buoys and pilots. 

III. United States pays Denmark lump sum of $717,829 Rix 
dollars in lieu of tolls from time to time. 

IV. “Most favored nation” privileges granted our citizens. 

V. Convention of April 26, 1826, except fifth article, revived, 
“it being, however, understood that a year’s notice shall suffice 
for the abrogation of the stipulations of the said convention 
hereby renewed.” [The same had been abrogated April 15, 1856. ] 

VI. Time when convention shall be operative. 

VII. Concerning ratification. 


ABSTRACT OF ARTICLES REVIVED. 


I. “Most favored nation” concession. 

IJ. Freedom of commerce and navigation. 

III. No discrimination in tonnage duties on any account. 
IV. No discrimination in duties on imports and exports. 
VI. Convention does not extend to colonies. 

VII. Reciprocal privileges to citizens in each country. 
VIII. Liberty to appoint consuls. 

IX. Consuls must obtain exequaturs. 

X. Rights of consuls, citizens of appointing states. 

XI. Duration of convention ten years. 

Denmark made prizes of our vessels during the Revolution, 


but when we had succeeded was anxious to have a treaty with 
us. It was 1826 before this eventuated. Even then claims 
were pending against Denmark for spoliations during the 
Napoleonic wars, to the amount of $1,750,000. The Sound dues 
were always an imposition upon foreign vessels. Our Govern- 
ment paid much more than our ships would have paid. There is 
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nothing in our dealings with Denmark entitling her to our con- 
sideration. She never should have had a “reciprocity” conven- 
tion. We have a valuable commerce which she is now free to 
and does exploit, while she has nothing to give in return for this 
privilege. 


TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 1871, 
WITH ITALY. 


ABSTRACT OF ARTICLES. 


I. Freedom of commerce and navigation and reciprocal privi- 
leges of persons. 

II. Right to travel and carry on trade. 

III. Security to persons and property. 

IV. No embargo or detention without indemnification. 

V. No discrimination in duties, drawbacks and bounties. 

VI. No discrimination in duties on account of nationality of 
imports; no discrimination as to exports—“most favored nation” 
concession. 

VII. Vessels entering a port may proceed to another to dis- 
charge, but not do coastwise business. 

VIII. Certain vessels to be exempt from tonnage, anchorage 
and clearance duties; certain vessels not to be considered as in 
trade; what damaged goods to pay duties. 

IX. Concerning shipwrecks. 

X. Vessels may complete their crews. 

XI. About vessels captured by pirates. 

XIT. In case of war and blockade. 

XIII. What to constitute a legal blockade. 

XIV. Vessel ignorant of a blockade not to be detained. Ves- 
sels in port when established may sail. 

XV. About contraband of war. 

XVI. Citizens of either country may sail from any port and 
trade in the ports of those who are enemies of the other. Free 
ships make free goods, in cases where Powers acknowledge this 
principle. 

XVII. Proofs of nationality of vessels—their papers. 

XVIII. Concerning right of search. 

XTX. About vessels under convoy. 

XX. Commanders of war ships must not violate persons and 
property of citizens—pay if they do. 

XXI. Regulations in case of war. 

XXII. Right of citizens in territory of other party. 

XXIII. Courts to be open to complaints. 

XXIV. “Most favored nation” concession. 

XXV. “The present treaty shall continue in force for five (5) 
years from the day of exchange of the ratifications; and if, 
twelve (12) months before the expiration of that period, neither 
of the high contracting parties shall have announced to the other, 
by an official notification, its intention to terminate the said 
treaty, it shall remain obligatory, on both parties one (1) year be- 
yond the time, and so until the expiration of the twelve (12) 
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months, which will follow a similar notification, whatever may be 
the time when such notification shall be given.” 

XXVI. Concerning ratification. 

At the time this unserviceable document was vassing the 
Executive and Senate our shipping interest was suffering on the 
rack of the British Lloyds, and asking Congress for protection— 
from it knew not what. The “Lynch committtee” had heid 
“hearings” and recommended bounties. The Lloyds had made 
a rule for “foreign ships” in 1870 operating to cast out of their 
register-book all American vessels, thus to prevent their em- 
ployment and to capture trans-Atlantic freights for British 
ships. This rule broke the back of our export carrying of cot- 
ton, grain, provisions, etc., in a few years. This “treaty” with 
Italy increased the number of our rivals, and equipped a sharp 
competitor for service. Deficient in a knowledge of facts, our 
State Department was probably unaware of the mischief it was 
doing, so was the Senate. When it was shown in 1870-71, from 
the report of an officer of the Treasury Department, that our 
“maritime reciprocity” policy was the real and potent cause of 
our decline in carrying, every one of our conventions should 
have been terminated, but here was one more made. The British 
should have been punished for their piratical discriminative 
marine inspection and underwriting policies, but the public 
mind lost sight of everything but compensation for the priva- 
teering of the “Alabama.” Now, note the course of Italy, pay- 
ing bounties to her vessels, following the indecent course of 
France, that they may beat our own out of employment right 
in our own ports. Nations practicing such ethics have no claims 
upon our liberality. Justice to ourselves would befit them 
better. 


TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION AND 
TRADE-MARKS, 1875, WITH BELGIUM. 


ABSTRACT OF ARTICLES. 


I. Reciprocal freedom of commerce and navigation—no dis- 
criminating taxes to be laid. 

II. Belgian vessels to pay no higher tonnage duties, pilotage, 
harbor or other charges than American. 

III. American vessels to be treated as above. 

IV. Coasting trade same as for “favored nations.” 

V. No discrimination between flags importing goods. 

VI. Same treatment to flags in exporting. 

VII. Premiums and drawbacks on equal footing. 
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VIII. Above articles do not apply to fisheries. 

1X. Nationality of vessels depends on passports or sea letters. 

X. Parts of cargoes remaining on board not dutiable. 

XI. Goods while in warehouse not dutiable. 

XII. “Most favored nation” concession; no discrimination on 
products of other nations; duration of this article—to cease in 
one year from notification. 

XIII. Concerning shipwrecks. 

XIV. No “transit duties” to be paid. 

XV. Concerning trade-marks. 

XVI. “The present treaty shall be in force during ten years 
from the date of the exchange of the ratifications and until the 
expiration of twelve months after either of the high contracting 
parties shall have announced to the other its intention to terminate 
the operation thereof; each party reserving to itself the right of 
making such declaration to the other at the end of the ten years 
above mentioned; and it is agreed that after the expiration of the 
twelve months of prolongation accorded on both sides, this treaty 
and all its stipulationsshall cease to be in force.” 

XVII. Concerning ratification. 


Belgium is one of the seven countries cutting deeply into the 
employment belonging to our own shipping—enabled to do so 
by this agreement, made after it was well established that with- 
out proper protection our marine was doomed to extinction. Of 
exports, Belgium takes to other ports than her own 71.24 per 
eent, and brings from those ports 87.83 per cent of all the lands 
in ours (1902). None of this indirect transport belongs to her 
marine, but most of it belongs by right to our own. 


TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 189495, 
WITH JAPAN. 


ABSTRACT OF ARTICLES. 


I. Mutual freedom of trade, travel, etc.; taxes and exemptions 
equal—no discrimination. 

II. Freedom of commerce and navigation, as citizens. 

III. Inviolability of dwellings. 

IV. Equality of duties from “whatever place” arriving. 

V. Equality of export duties, and all port charges. 

VI. No “transit duties”—equality of treatment. 

VII. No discrimination as to imports on account of flag. 

VIII. “Most favored nation” treatment in all respects. 

TX. All port privileges equal and reciprocal. 

X. Coasting trade reserved on both sides. 

XI. Concerning vessels in distress, shipwrecks, etc. 

XII. Nationality of vessels, according to statutes. 

XIII. Concerning deserting seamen. 

XIV. Favored nation privileges, mutuality of. 

XV. Concerning consular officers. 

XVI. About patents, trade-marks, ete. 
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XVII. Abolition of foreign settlements in Japan. 

XVIII. Former treaties superseded. 

XIX. “This treaty shall go into operation on the 17th day of 
July, 1899, and shall remain in force for the period of twelve years 
from that date. Either high contracting party shall have the 
right, at any time therafter to give notice to the other of its inten- 
tion to terminate the same, and at the expiration of twelve 
months after such notice is given this treaty shall wholly cease 
and determine.” 

XX. Concerning ratification. 


If Japan had searched for a fulerum to a monopoly of the 
carriage of the commerce of the Orient with the United States, 
she could not have found a better one than this “treaty.”’ She 
is the only Oriental nation capable of such an achievement, and 
she found us too simple to divine her intention. The treaty was 
effected in 1895 to become operative in 1899. She improved 


this time in perfecting a subsidy system and in getting vessels. 


built for trans-Pacific trade. The treaty put her ships upon 
equal legal footimg in our ports, while the subsidizing was de- 
signed to gain advantages in footing over American vessels, and 
to wrest employment from them. Japan was not satisfied with 
the equalized footing which we had generously conceded to 
her, but resorted to a plan to defeat our fair competition, throw- 
ing upon us the necessity of subsidizing our marine, or termi- 
nating the treaty for unfairness of conditions, and regulating our 
trade so as to confine her carrying to her own products and ports. 
Japan only followed the commercial ethics of Europe, it is true, 
but Europe was a nest of pirates not so very long ago. Why 
should we have set up this nation, lately come up from barba- 
rism, to humiliate our own people on the ocean? The war with 
Russia will delay for a time the development of Japanese ship- 
ping power, but she is likely in a few years, if we do nothing 
to prevent it, to do our carrying with Korea, China and other 
Oriental countries besides her own. Our reciprocity policy is 
right into her hand. Unless it shall be reformed and Japan con- 
fined to direct trade, good by to notions of American predomi- 
nance on the Pacific. 


INFERIOR COUNTRIES HAVING CONVENTIONS. 


The following countries have conventions or so-called “treat- 
ies” limited in time for “reciprocity,” but having no vessels, 
they cut no figure in our situation: 

Greece, New Granada, Costa Rica, Argentine Republic, Par- 
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aguay, Bolivia (recently without a port), Liberia, Honduras, 
Haiti, Korea and Spain as to the Philippines for five years yet. 

Reviewing the subject, it would seem from the contents of the 
various agreements, some with few, others with many articles, 
and. all kinds of stipulations, that our Executive and Senate have 
given to each country just what it demanded—at the cost of 
American shipping power. Unless a stop can be put to this way 
of wasting our wealth, and discouraging the energies of our peo- 
ple, and a reform of our shipping policy be instituted forthwith, 
there is no real greatness ever to be expected for the huge Re- 


public of North America. 
be no endeavor. 


Where there is no hope there will 
It is only hope fulfilled that creates great 


nations, and makes human Government seem divine. 


THE FISCAL POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HISTORIC FACTS—HOW SOME LEADING INDUSTRIES WERE BUILT UP—COMMERCIAL SU- 
PREMACY WON BY PROTECTION—THE ANTI-CORN LAW AGITATION—FRUITS OF THE 
FREE TRADE POLICY—SIGNAL FAILURE OF COBDEN’S PREDICTIONS—STATISTICAL 
REVIEW OF BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL TRADE—OTHER INSTRUCTIVE TABLES. 


[ Address Delivered by W. B. Gurney Littlewood before the Westbourne Conser- 
vative and Unionist Association (Southwest Sussex), England. ] 


As the policy of free trade is now so 
prominently in debate, and since we 
have had those very important speeches 
delivered to us by the prime minister, 
and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, our 
leaders of reform, I have thought “In- 
sular Free Trade,” that is free trade as 
it exists in the British Isles, would be 
a suitable subject for discussion to- 
night. 

Its importance is great, as it affects 
each one of us individually, and the 
empire as a whole. 

I propose to divide the subject into 
three sections. I will first endeavor to 
give an outline of England’s early com- 
mercial policy, by which she laid the 
foundations of her vast trade; then a 
short account of the agitation which led 
up to the repeal of the corn laws, and 
established so-called free trade as the 
policy of the nation; and finally I will 
refer to the effect of free trade on our 
commerce. 


It has been suggested that I should 
explain the use of the word Fiscal. 
Fiscal means the national purse, the 
raising of the Revenue to fill that purse. 

Now let us get to the marrow of the 
matter. 


INSULAR FREE TRADE. 


The fiscal problem is the question of 
the moment, but, before touching on in- 
sular free trade, in order to obtain a 
proper grasp of the momentous subject, 
as well as to appreciate the condition 
into which our national fiscal affairs 
have fallen by the adoption of Cobden’s 
experimental system of free trade, I 
want you to refresh your memory by 
examining with me the commercial 
policy of old England. This policy, 
founded by our forefathers, and con- 
tinued by them without a break for 
more than 500 years, led ultimately to 
England becoming the workshop of the 
world, and to her acquiring and monopo- 
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lizing a gigantic portion of its trade. 
The British Empire has_ possibilities 
of a magnificent future, it comprises an 
area of nearly 12,000,000 square miles 
of territory, and has a population of 
over 400,000,000. 

The time has arrived when we must 
decide whether we shall maintain intact 
our vast empire, or whether we shall al- 
low its gradual decline under the de- 
structive influence of insular free trade. 

Shall we foster its industries, and de- 
velop its enormous resources, or shall 
we sacrifice it to the fetish of Cobden- 
ism, to the idolatrous worship of his sup- 
posed “eternal truths” of free trade? 

I venture to say the examination [I in- 
vite you to make will not prove un- 
profitable. 

Let us inquire into the founding of 
the four staple industries of Great 
Britain, viz., woolen, cotton, iron and 
shipping. This inquiry will afford a 
complete illustration of the working of 
our governmental system, in the days 
when our commercial supremacy was 
won—won by the persistent policy of 
protection. 

We will take the items in the order 
indicated. 


THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 


The woolen industry (meaning by 
that term, not only the growing of wool, 
but also its manufacture into cloth) is 
the most ancient, and indigenous of all 
our national industries. 

Throughout we find it was fostered 
and protected by legislative enact- 
ments. The policy of protection is ap- 
parent from the earliest times. So far 
back as 1258, the parliament of Oxford 
(when the industry had been in opera- 
tion about a century) decreed “that the 
wool of the country should be worked up 
in England, that every one should use 
woolen cloth made in the country.” 

In subsequent reigns it became the 
settled policy of the government to 
“prohibit the export of raw wool, and 
also the import of foreign cloth.” In 
this manner was the native manufac- 
ture stimulated, and the growth of the 
home industry assured. The early stage 
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of its advancement was marked by the 
settlement of various manufacturing 
centres, such as Bristol, Norwich, and 
in Gloucestershire and Yorkshire. 

Strict protection was the unvarying 
national policy of England throughout 
the whole period, until the prohibition 
on the export of raw wool was removed 
by Mr. Huskisson in 1825, when the 
export was allowed—but mark you, then 
only on the payment of an export duty. 

Finally, in 1846, Sir Robert Peel, to 
the joy of the free traders, swept away 
this export duty also, and laid bare the 
woolen trade, for the first time of its ex- 
istence to foreign competition. 

For more than six centuries the con- 
sistent, unbending, undeviating policy 
of Great Britain had been to protect its 
woolen industry. It strove to promote 
it by every means in its power, by tariff, 
treaty and even by war. 

Such is the manner in which the old- 
est industry in England was established, 
which, since the policy of 1846, has be- 
come the undefended prey of all com- 
petitors. 

As in woolen, so it is in the three re- 
maining staple industries, cotton, iron 
and shipping; they were all brought to 
preéminence by centuries of constant 
governmental care and protection. 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 


Manchester cottons are first heard of 
in 1500. By 1600, a genuine cotton in- 
dustry had emerged in Manchester, and 
the raw material was imported almost 
entirely from the British West Indies. 
In 1780, the manufactured exports 
amounted to only £355,000, while in 1812 
only thirty-two years after they had in- 
creased to the amazing sum of £16,517,- 
000. This will prove what a trade was 
done under protection. The start which 
the cotton industry then got maintains 
it to-day in the forefront of our ex- 
ports. 

What I have said of wool and cotton 
ean be similarly proved for the linen in- 
dustry of Scotland and Ireland, and for 
the silk industry of England. 

THE IRON INDUSTRY 


Is the youngest of all the great in- 
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dustries of this country, in a like man- 
ner was it fostered, and a government 
bounty was given on the raw material 
imported from the then British Ameri- 
can colonies. 


THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY. 


In connection with this I will only re- 
fer to the navigation laws. As early as 
1381, we find Richard II forbidding 
Englishmen to ship goods either out- 
ward or homeward “in vessels not own- 
ing the King’s allegiance.” But we owe 
most to the foresight of the Protector 
Cromwell. He had a practical eye. He 
found, though England had colonized 
the American continent, the carrying 
trade was in the hands of the Dutch. 
This he decided to end. For this pur- 
pose his great navigation act was 
passed in 1651, which “prohibited the 
importation of goods not only into Eng- 


land, but into any territory of the 
Commonwealth, except in English 
ships. 


This act gave to England her vast 
shipping trade. 

It was a masterful blow, struck by this 
country in that deadly struggle for com- 
mercial supremacy, which was waged 
between England and Holland for a 
century. England emerged the con- 
queror, enthroned in the position of 
mercantile supremacy, from which she 
had by force and legislative measures 
deposed the Dutch. 

In the frantic desire to repeal all 
protective laws, the Cobden party re- 
pealed the navigation laws in 1847, and 
shipping with the rest of our commerce 
was thrown open to the merciless attack 
of every competing nation. 

I have mentioned these details that 
you may appreciate the fact that Eng- 
land established her staple industries, 
and acquired her commercial supremacy 
entirely under a policy of the strictest 
protection. 

By that policy she developed her 
trade, and obtained a mastery of the 
markets of the world, and so became the 
greatest capitalist nation. 

Now we come to the agitation which 
led up to the repeal of the corn laws. 


In 1843 there was a deficit in the rev- 
enue of the country, and some distress 
existed, mainly in Ireland. This com- 
menced the anti-corn law agitation. The 
corn laws were pounced upon as_ the 
cause, yet they had nothing to do with 
it, for the price of wheat was at that 
time lower than it had been during any 
part of the century, with the exception 
of 1835, and the retail price of bread 
was abnormally low. 

The real cause of this distress is de- 
scribed in Allison’s History of Europe. 
Briefly, it was produced by the action of 
the president of the United States, who 
required all purchases of public land, 
and all payments to the government to 
be made in cash. This caused a drain 
on the gold reserves of the bank of Eng- 
land, which only escaped insolvency by 
borrowing £2,000,000 sterling from the 
principal bankers of Paris. The bank 
of England, in self-defence, was forced 
into measures which contracted the 
currency, thus giving rise to a monetary 
crisis, followed by bankruptcies, and a 
general depression of all industries, the 
natural result being bad trade, reduc- 
tion of wages, and want of employment. 
The distress was not caused by dear 
bread, but by want of money to purchase 
it. It was a money famine; not a 
bread famine. 

The crisis was soon past, for in 1845, 
two years after, the country was flour- 
ishing, trade was again prosperous, and 
the revenue showed a surplus. Not- 
withstanding the prosperous state of the 
country, the agitation for the repeal of 
the corn laws was continued. In the 
memorable year of 1846, the year in 
which the free trade bill was passed, the 
Queen’s speech on the opening of 
Parliament referred to the “prosperous 
state of the realm, the increased demand 
for labor, and the general improvement 
which had taken place in the internal 
condition of the country.” The leading 
bankers and merchants of the city of 
London “thought it right to state for 
the information of Parliament that the 
commerical and manufacturing inter- 
ests had been for some time in a state 
of great activity and prosperity.” 
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Clearly then, there was no distress 
when Sir Robert Peel, the conservative 
premier, who had been returned to power 
with a majority adverse to the free trade 
policy, effected his great betrayal. With- 
out consulting the views of the country, 
by submitting his policy for approval at 
a general election, Sir Robert Peel, in 
conjunction with some of his _ party 
turn-coats, and aided by the opposition, 
composed of the Cobdenites, proposed 
and rushed through Parliament the re- 
peal of the corn laws. This repeal estab- 
lished so-called free trade, and thereby 
entirely reversed the fiscal policy of our 
country. 

Few of us at the present day can 
imagine the contempt in which Sir 
Robert Peel was held by our party for 
his traitorous act. 

Our legislators flung away the last 
shred of common sense. Repeal proved 
contagious, and the grand work of six 
centuries was completely wrecked. 

The agitation for the repeal of the 
corn laws, on which the policy of free 
trade was engrafted, was a manufac- 
turer’s movement. Cobden was a manu- 
facturer. It was simply a means to an 
end. ‘They desired cheap labor, and to 
them cheap bread meant cheap labor; 
or, in other words, low wages. That 
was what the Cobdenite manufacturers 
wished to secure, low wages. 

But, I will ask you, did the repeal of 
the corn laws cheapen bread? No, it 
did not. The average price of wheat for 
thirty years after the repeal of the corn 
laws, 1846 to 1875, was actually 2s. 2d. 
per quarter higher than that of the 
three years preceding the repeal. 

The average price of wheat per quarter 
before the repeal, 1841-5, was 54s. 9d.; 
1853, 53s. 3d.; 1866, 50s. 11d.; 1872, 57s. 
Not only the price of bread, but the cost 
of living as a whole increased under 
Cobden’s system of free imports. 

It was not until after 1875, when the 
surplus crops in America began to inun- 
date this market, that wheat and bread 
became cheaper. But this fact, I must 
point out, is in direct opposition to Cob- 
den’s expressed opinion. He said there 
would be no inundation of foreign corn; 


that the cost of transport alone would 
make it impossible for corn to be sent 
from America. His assurance at the 
time succeeded in allaying the well- 
founded fears of our farmers. 

Now, I wish you to give particular at- 
tention to what Cobden said would be 
the result if the nation adopted his 
policy of free trade. 

At Manchester on the 15th of Janu- 
ary, 1846, six months before the passing 
of the repeal act, he said: 

“T believe if you abolish the corn 
laws, and adopt free trade, there will 
not be a tariff in Europe that will not 
be changed in five years to follow your 
example.” 

On another occasion he said: 

“You might as well tell me that the 
sun will not rise to-morrow as to tell 
me that foreign nations will not adopt 
free trade in less than ten years from 
now.” 

On June 18, 1845, he exclaimed: 

“Where is the corn to come from to 
inundate you?” No, there is no such 
thing. I have never believed that the 
repeal of the corn laws would throw an 
acre of land out of cultivation.” 

Yet, since Cobden said this, more than 
half of the arable land then producing 
wheat has gone out of cultivation. Com- 
pare this fact, for we are dealing with 
facts, with Cobden’s simplicity when he 
asks “where is the foreign corn to come 
from to inundate you?” He had no 
vision of the cornfields of America that 
would come into cultivation, nor of the 
cheap transport which would prevail; 
and when he stated “his belief that not 
an acre of land would be thrown out of 
cultivation,” his predictions were as 
rash as they were untrue. 

Cobden’s policy has ruined agricul- 
ture, our greatest industry, and made 
this country dependent on the foreigner 
for food. Has it ever occurred to you, 
that if we were at war, the inhabitants 
of our country might be brought to 
starvation in a few months? What a 
calamity may be ahead of us, and who 
knows that it is not. All this national 
danger has been incurred to adopt a 
policy called free trade, which peril, 
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thank God, there may be yet time to 
avert, if Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is 
accepted by the people, and if this coun- 
try is again made capable of feeding a 
larger proportion of its population, 
In 1852 (shortly 
In 1874 (shortly 
In 1880 (shortly 
In 1890 (shortly 


In 1900 (shortly 
In 1902 (shortly 


after the Repeal 
after the Repeal 
after the Repeal 
after the Repeal 
after the Repeal 
after the Repeal 


You will observe that over two million 
acres of wheat lands have gone out of 
cultivation, and there are now one mill- 
ion fewer men employed on the land 
than there were in 1852. As it is esti- 
mated that the labor cost, direct and in- 
direct, of raising an acre of wheat is £3, 
no less than £6,000,000 has been lost in 
wages annually by the land _ labor 
classes. 

Now, I ask you, has not time proved 
every one of Cobden’s predictions to 
be untrue? His free trade policy was, 
as I have shown you, based on the con- 
dition that all foreign nations would 
adopt it. Not one has done so; not even 
our colonies; therefore is it not unwise 
to continue this policy, for I believe if 
Cobden were living now, the false proph- 
et would admit it has failed, and that 
he would retract all he said in support 
of it. But his present day followers 
make it a party question; they do not 
care what may happen to the country. 
At Parliamentary elections they try to 
delude the masses by the stale trick of 
the big loaf and the little loaf. Soon 
labor may not have the money to buy 
either, then those who have been de- 
ceived by such clap-trap, will have their 
eyes open to the fact that the foreigner 
has taken the bread out of their mouths. 

I will show you presently, by some of 
the Board of Trade returns, that this 
robbery is going on under your nose, 
and you don’t see it. If you refer, at 
your leisure, to the annexed Leaflet No. 
6, you will observe the dumping ground 
the foreigner is making of this country 
for his goods. This is his system of rob- 
bing British labor. 

In a moment of madness the nation 
abandoned its preéminent trading posi- 
tion, and hazarded its existence on a 
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which it will readily do, when its land is 
restored to cultivation. 


The British acreage under wheat 
was: 
Acres 
of the Corn Laws)........ 4,058,000 
of the Corn Laws)........ 3,830, 
of the Corn Laws)........ 3,065,000 
of they Corny Laws) niece 2,483,000 
of the Corn Laws)........ 1,901,000 
of the: Com Laws)... 1,772,000 


speculative policy called free trade. The 
Americans eall it fool trade, and they 
are right. 


Now, has the nation free trade? No, 
and most emphatically, no. It never 
has had it, and it never will. To-day, we 


are further off free trade than we were 
in 1846. All we have is partial free im- 
ports. Note: only partial free im- 
ports—not trade. Trade is composed of 
two parts, the buying and selling. For- 
eign nations sell their goods here free 
of duty, but if we want to trade in their 
countries, we have to pay almost pro- 
hibitive duties to do so. The result is, 
we are doing a dwindling trade with 
them. Leaflet No. 1 shows this. 

Foreign nations erect walls of tariff 
to protect their own industries and to 
keep out our manufactures, which would 
only compete with their own. 

The following are some of the aver- 
age duties which we have to pay to sell 
our goods in foreign countries. You 
have them on Leaflet No. 4. In Russia, 
130 per cent; United States of America, 
72 per cent; Austria-Hungary, 32 per 
cent; France, 30 per cent; Italy, 27 per 
cent; and Germany, 25 per cent. 

Remember, all these countries have a 
free market in ours. Last year foreign 
goods were sold over here to the value of 
£148,000,000. These are the figures 
given by the Board of Trade. 

Free traders call this one of the bless- 
ings of free trade. I should like to 
know where the blessing comes in. For 
mark you this £148,000,000 was cash 
taken last year by the foreigner out of 
the Britisher’s pockets, and represents 
at a low estimate, £40,000,000, as the 
sum in wages taken out of the earnings 
of our British workmen, for most, it not 
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all, of these foreign goods, could, and 
would have been made by our workpeo- 
ple, if the foreigner had not had a free 
market in our country. 

This process of robbing has been go- 
ing on for years. Don’t you think then 
it is high time we put a duty on foreign 
manufactured goods, and protect our 
industries and labor? In fact, treat 
these countries in the same way they 
treat us? Fair play is what Britishers 
admire and demand. 

Observe also, something still more re- 
markable. We have seen that this so- 
called free trade policy does not give us 
free trade, only partial free imports. 


English grown Hops pay from Kent to London 
Foreign Hops pay from Bologne to London 


Cheshire Cheese pays to London 


American Cheese pays from Liverpool to London 


If this is not protection to the for- 
eigner, I should like then to know what 
is protection ? 

The protection we give to the for- 
eigner, beside a free market, I estimate 
amounts to not less than twenty per 
cent on the value of his goods. 

The British workmen have been lulled 
into the belief that they live cheaper in 


In Free Trade Great Britain 
In Trade-Protected United States 
In Trade-Protected Belgium 
In Trade-Protected Spain 

In Trade-Protected Germany 
In Trade-Protected France 
In Trade-Protected Italy 


So by this authority, the cost of food 
in free trade England is greater than 
that in protectionist countries. 

According to the same _ authority 
(Mulhall) the increase of wages for day 
labor has been as follows:—In England, 
wages increased 50 per cent; France, 66 
per cent; Germany, 125 per cent; Hol- 
land and Belgium, 122 per cent; United 
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SP eet Pot Bese eeeVctocsveeeisce eee 


Dcie aie wae Gee ocalye Higher by 40% 
£4 1 8 
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But I want you to grasp this fact; our 
free trade policy gives to the foreigner 
complete free trade over here. He can 
both buy and sell in our country free. 
Moreover, alarming though it be, it is 
true that we also “protect” the for- 
eigner. He is protected, for he con- 
tributes nothing to the taxation of our 
country, all of which we have to pay, 
but the foreigner has in addition a pref- 
erential rate given him by our railways 
for the transport of his merchandise. 

Here, of many that could be men- 
tioned, are two examples of preferential 
railway rates given to the protected and 
pampered foreigner : 


a takeanslal dusts 35s. per ton. 
Sta eieratie ater taal an 17/6 per ton. 


free trade England than do the work- 
men in protectionist countries. It is 
untrue. 

Mulhall, the well-known expert in sta- 
tistics, gives the following rates per 
week, allowing the same quantity of food 
for each man in each country. He finds 
the cost of living is: 


. per week. 
. per week. 
. per week. 
. per week. 
9s. per week. 
8s. per week. 
8s. per week. 


States, 57 per cent. 

For a more recent examination of the 
wages paid by manufacturers in 
America we must go to the evidence 
taken by the Moseley Labor Commission 
which visited that country last year, 
1902. The following is a tabular sum- 
mary recorded by the commission of the 
wages paid in labor-protected America. 


Average wages in 
United States. Hngland. 
than in England = 


EO TIME LOUNGES Mas iene oil ne sce tie hen evah SZ OU 
Iron and Steel Workers ........... Rollers as high as £1,000 per annum. 

Heaters, 28/- to 52s. per day = 
HIN SINCOLS Merccpaieetecie ct warsieicto eis ee oeh0> 35 to 70% higher a 
LAD DULL CLS merc ortateret reat ciaieiers) orn sc erate Higher = 
MVEROL SA ica sth aatete sucle 80. cea dom Sie ae 6 ala wena 100% higher a 
Lronsang SLeele HAtters, cits, neces « igher aa 
GCotton™ SPINES este sa sccise oe ee cle oe 6 £1 18 O 
NVEa Vers u(COCLOD)igis dicta siacau ciel cies Higher = 
ere (Nie li-CleSs) Sey c's sa fs sore eet £6 in New York, 100% higher £3 in London 
TEE OTE Ni cht ae ata ays lal atid elon ty ose 30 to 70% higher — 
MSEALNCTS WV OTK OLS Acie stela eve reicns ates acslebels £2 5 0 £1 10 0 
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Bricklayers) s\sewveis wee teen eee 1s. 11d. to 3s. 2d. per hour 7d. to 11d. per hour 
PIASCEVEV Sas sisters ete store ivclslsieroieyarere seine More than double = 
Carpenters) 5). cis. cciae clums wratenceverene tere aie £3 14 (New York) £1 7 6 (London) 
Cabinet (Makers (iicipcunaa site wis eee kes Higher _ 
Papermakera to ccc r cease eee Skilled 25s. per week higher. Unskilled, 

10s. per week _ 
COMPOSItOTS ...... cc eeveccccscccens 4s. 2d. per day higher than in England 
Lithographers ici clues clan elvis eee £5 to £6 £1 16 O to £2 5 4 
BookbDindere si) cose cates bx ae cas eisle od ibis £4 0 0 £1 NIG 


It must, however, be understood that 
these wages are earned by men who em- 
ploy labor saving machinery, and work 
it to its greatest output. Also, that the 
market of the manufacturer is protected 
from foreign dumping, so that the man- 
ufacturer can employ his capital with 
safety, and is certain that the foreigner 
cannot swoop down and flood his market 
with similar articles at a cheaper price, 
and so undersell him and ruin his busi- 
ness, which is the risk our manufactur- 
ers run in England. 

Again, you see the largest increase of 
wages is in those countries which have 
adopted protection. Free traders have 
induced British workmen to _ believe, 
that the workmen in _ trade-protected 
countries in France, Germany, etc., are 
a down-trodden, poverty-stricken lot; 
they are nothing of the kind. But there 
is this difference; they buy their food 
cheaper than our workmen do, and their 
wages have increased proportionately 
more than ours have. 


TAXES ON FOOD, 
Rate of Duty. 


Article of Food. 


This is exactly what Mr. Chamberlain 
tells you will be the result if you accept 
his policy of protection. He says, wages 
will increase, as you see they have in- 
ereased in other protected countries, 
and that the cost of living here will, at 
least, be no greater than it is now; in 
fact, living is likely to be cheaper. 

Some of the Little-England party 
have started a “free food league,” 
formed to oppose a proposal that a small 
duty should be placed on foreign corn 
imported; not on corn sent to us by our 
colonies, which would not pay any duty. 
This free food league would mislead 
you into believing that with the excep- 
tion of the proposed duty on foreign 
corn, food is free. Don’t be gulled by 
such nonsense. There is no such thing 
as free food in this country, and never 
has been. 

The following is a list of the food 
taxes. Our Customs Revenue is largely 
derived from such taxes on food. You 
have them on Leaflet No. 5. 


1902. 
Total Tax Annually. 


ry ROE ioe. Waste Semen at aii: setae ete 6d. DEP Theis hse eis lee See ee £5,800,000 
COMCe Te tees 6 Gare a ore 160! PeRlD. shi eke mite ae waders ache 170, 
Swear shee ye erouctenens sim eittelorens Teds per lbs (early) irae dere 2 aielelels 6,400,000 
GCRICOPY 4.45 ice earns aie cistetsings 20. Perr lil were eee aa leases thaciote/ Oeusyens 50,000 
WOcoa aii mareepe Ns stele werers Tl per TD sages ate tales eaten tee vekesese 250,000 
Currants ooece aes ueirerce Ves e DOL LD lean cc sreteed anna ore tee enevent 100,000 
Higs, Plums, Raisins; evel Lode PelLal sawn ante sctreatde aereiceisrs ets ,00 
Totaly revenuerlrom, LOOGLtAXOSi lei eitsleiec er ele a aieie £13,050,000 


This £13,050,000 is obtained by taxes 
on food. Where are the free fooders; 
are there any of them present here? If 
so, let them deny this if they dare. This 
list exposes the form of deceit they 
practice. During the last five years the 
customs have received more than 133 
million pounds in the form of import 
duties upon food, including as_ food 
things that we eat, drink and smoke. 

Now, the extraordinary part of our 
system of taxation is, that we tax our 
food, and let in the manufactured goods 
of the foreigner free. Moreover, this 


food is sent us mainly from our colonies. 
So we tax the produce of our colonies, 
in order that we may benefit the for- 
eigner. Was there ever such imbecility 
as this? 

Just go over the list. Tea is produced 
in India and Ceylon; sugar in India, 
Queensland, the Mauritius, and the 
British West Indies; coffee from vari- 
ous parts of the Empire, and the same 
with cocoa. 

I wish you to glance for a moment at 
the experience of other free trading 
nations. 
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Remember free trade is nothing new 
in the history of nations. 

The Dutch tried it for more than a 
century, and in consequence of the pro- 
tective policies of England and France, 
the Dutch finally lost their commercial 
supremacy. 

The United States of America have 
experienced free trade eras (or what 
amounted to the same), in 1833, again 
in 1842 and 1860, on each occasion with 
disastrous results. Germany was free 
trader until Prince Bismarck finally 
broke with the policy. This is what he 
said in the German Parliament, about 
1879, when he advocated a_ protection 
policy: “We have thrown open our 
doors to the imports of foreign coun- 
tries, and we have become the dumping 
ground for the over-production of all 
other countries. Swamped by the over- 
production of foreign nations, Germany 
has seen prices depressed, and the in- 
dustrial development of our whole 
economic position compromised.” 

What is truer of our condition than 
this ? 

Again he said: “I see countries under 
protection prospering, and the countries 
under free trade decaying. Mighty 
England, like a gladiator, came out into 
the open arena, after she had strength- 
ened her sinews, and said: “Who will 
stand against me? But England herself 
is slowly returning to protection, and 
some years hence she will have to adopt 
it, if only to save her home market.” 

What a wonderful prediction, and how 
remarkably accurate. Somewhat differ- 
ent to Cobden’s prophecies. 

Probably you will say: but, since the 
adoption of free trade, our trade has in- 
creased enormously, and if that increase 
is not due to free trade, to what then is 
it due? 

I answer, true. There has been an 
enormous increase in the bulk of trade. 
Observe, not only in ours, but in every 
civilized country. A remarkable fact is 
the increase has been greater in those 
countries which adhered to protection. 
Some of the increases in the export 
trade of foreign countries are set out in 
Leaflet No. 3. 


Though England’s trade did increase, 
notice this astounding fact (on Leaflet 
No. 1), that her exports of manufactures 
to competitive and protected countries, 
that is, all Europe and the United 
States (apart from coal) have been de- 
clining in value rapidly and without in- 
terruption. In 1872 our exports 
amounted to £141,500,000; in 1902 they 
were only £99,300,000. A decrease of 
£42,200,000. 

I said the export trade of other na- 
tions had greatly increased. 

I select three countries and give their 
returns for 1882-1902. I am sure they 
will astonish you: 


Exports of Manufactures of 
Germany, France, United States. 


1882 £94,000,000 £76,000,000 £28,000,000 
1902 £155,000,000 £95,000,000 £84,000,000 


Increase, £61,000,000 £19,000,000 £56,000,000 
England’s Trade decreased £42,200,000 in the 
period from 1872. 





Surely, this is an impressive lesson 
of the effect of free trade on our com- 
merce. 

What was it, then, that caused Eng- 
land’s trade to increase after the adop- 
tion of the policy of so-called free trade, 
and continue to do so until 1872? 

In my opinion the increase was not 
due to the policy of so-called free 
trade. I maintain that the increase of 
trade was due to the marvelous genius 
which possessed our people; to their 
wonderful inventions in textile ma- 
chinery ; the application of steam power; 
the building of railways, steamship and 
telegraphic communications; all of 
which had their birthplace here. In 
these sciences England was thirty years 
ahead of the outside world; she became 
its workshop, and exported her manu- 
factures for which she was justly re- 
nowned. 

Bold in her commerce, England 
equipped herself to supply the wants of 
other nations which had not her capital 
or enterprise. 

These nations, throughout the period 
they lacked progress, refused to adopt 
Cobden’s free trade. They believed 
the time would come when their pro- 
tective policy would fortify their indus- 
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tries, and ultimately enable them to sur- 
pass England, and destroy her boasted 
free trade superiority. In this opinion 
they were right. 

I defy any one to show that the ex- 
periment called free trade has opened 
in any country a market for the sale of 
British goods. The opening of markets 
for our trade constituted the motive for 
adopting free trade. The result has 
been a signal failure of the policy, for 
all foreign countries, instead of opening, 
have closed their markets against us. 
This policy of free trade has only bene- 
fited the foreigner—the reverse of what 
was intended to happen. The foreigner 
was sharp enough to see this would 
occur, so he shut his ports firmly against 
us, while we foolishly opened ours 
wider to him, thus giving him the privi- 
lege of a free market with over forty 
millions of people in Great Britain 
and Ireland, which he has had in ad- 
dition to the trade he retains in his own 
country for himself, and from which he 
is ousting us by imposing prohibitive 
tariffs. 

As Cobden figures so prominently in 
dictating the fiscal policy of the nation, 
it will I think not be out of place to en- 
quire into his personality and business 
capabilities, to ascertain whether he 
possessed those remarkable talents 
which would entitle him to stand as the 
nation’s guide in its financial affairs. 
Cobden held in early life the position of 
a commercial traveler. Mr. John Mor- 
ley, M. P., in his “Life of Cobden,” gives 
the following information of Cobden’s 
management of his business and private 
affairs. On the passing of the free trade 
measure, Cobden’s business, which was 
then that of a manufacturer, was found 
to be much involved in debt, and in 
order to pay off his liabilities, he applied 
a part of the £75,000 which had been 
presented to him by his admirers, as a 
recompense for his efforts on behalf of 
free trade. Cobden then closed up his 
business affairs, and retired into private 
life, retaining his seat in Parliament. 
He, however, showed no better skill in 
the management of his private affairs, 
for he afterwards had recourse to the 


generosity of his friends to relieve his 
embarrassed monetary position, and 
finally on a recurrence of his financial 
difficulties, his friends presented him 
with a further gift of £40,000. Cobden 
cannot therefore be considered to have 
possessed any business qualification 
which entitled him to direct the affairs 
of the nation, inasmuch as he could not 
successtully manage his own aftairs; 
nor, can it be considered imprudent to 
say, that Cobden proved himself to be a 
thoroughly incompetent man of _ busi- 
ness, and that he ought not to have been 
permitted to gamble with the revenue, 
and with the fiseal policy of the nation, 
which to-day is paying the losses he in- 
curred by speculating with its affairs. 

I direct your attention to Leaflet No. 
2, and I wish you particularly to observe 
the notes accompanying it, in order 
thoroughly to appreciate what is now the 
value of our colonies as customers to us. 
Bear in mind it was the policy of the 
Cobden party to sever all connection 
with our colonies. By Cobden and his 
party these possessions were considered 
as bloodsuckers that should be cut off. 
Imagine for a moment the irreparable 
wrong and loss which would have been 
inflicted if this policy had been fol- 
lowed. Again I ask, will you any longer 
retain a vestige of the ruinous policy 
imposed on the Nation by Cobden 
which in addition to its errors that time 
has exposed, also advocated the abandon- 
ment of our kith and kin, “bone of our 
bone,” and who are now our best cus- 
tomers ? 

Recently, frequent reference has been 
made by supporters of the doctrine of 
free trade to the increase in the de- 
posits in the savings bank, and they have 
drawn from this fact the conclusion, 
that as these deposits have augmented, 
then there can be no doubt that free 
trade is a success. Well, I will prove 
to you at once that this conclusion is 
erroneous; they only tell half the story; 
I will complete it. 

In free trade Great Britain the sav- 
ings of the people have increased £4 2s. 
52d. per head. But in trade-protected 
America the people’s savings have in- 
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creased £6 4s. to 104d. per head; in trade- 
protected Germany these savings have 
increased £7 10s. per head. There is 
therefore no question that the people in 
trade-protected countries are more 
prosperous, and are able to save more 
money than those in our free trade 
countries. 

I began my address by referring to 
the staple industries of England in 
which she formerly excelled. It may 
not be generally known that our imports 
from the competitive countries of 


Woolen Manufactures Exported, 1872 
Woolen Manufactures Exported, 1900 


vite tis mincaigie oe cae eae So £16,701,000 


Decrease in Trade 


Cotton Manufactures Exported, 1872 
Cotton Manufactures Exported, 1900 


Naima a oted wet rat oats £8,956,000 


Decrease in Trade 


Linen Manufactures Exported, 1872 
Linen Manufactures Exported, 1900 


PEE eS UL PE OC Oe £3,001,000 


Decrease in Trade 
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Europe of these staple articles are now 
vastly in excess of our exports to them. 
I set these out on Leaflet No. 7. This 
return shows an alarming condition, for 
our supremacy has vanished. We now 
import nearly double the value, of these 
staple manufactures, than we export. 

The following is a comparative sum- 
mary of the export trade done in the 
rapidly decaying “Staple” industries of 
Great Britain, between the years, 1872- 
1900: 


an A STaL ae oilers) esa .6 £32,383,000 
Phage. ie av ionch 15,682,000 


hasty eieian ae more £16,697,000 
7,741,000 


ON RE OEP Te £8,225,000 
5,224,000 


In Sey esata period Linen Yarn has declined 


IP ep Ai al Se eI 


1900 


Silk Manufactures 


Decrease in Trade 


Haberdashery Manufactured Exports, 1872 
Haberdashery Manufactured Exports, 1900 


Rie a a vate the a aise ea iale! arate = £5,106,000 


Decrease in Trade 


Iron and Steel Exports, 1872 .. 


Iron and Steel Exports, 1900 


Decrease in Trade 


Cutlery Manufactures Exported, 1872 
Cutlery Manufactures Hxported, 1900 


«bia ob ne ee ema we Rees is, we £2,950,000 


Decrease in Trade 


The foregoing is an object lesson of 
the ruin free trade has brought to our 
staple industries, the prosperity of 
which was formerly the pride of our 
nation. 

Before he died, Mr. Gladstone cried 
with alarm, “In our trade America is 
passing us in a common canter.” I won- 
der what he would say now were he liv- 
ing ? 

Thomas Carlyle wrote: “No man can, 
or does, believe exactly as his grand- 
father believed.” So it is with the pres- 
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Exported, 1872 
Silk Manufactures Exported, 1900 


ewe Rae ae Sie Ae wh eR £2,022,000 
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etree) et ete £2,131,000 


934,000 
a die hata £1,197,000 


Linin ate Wi nreeatare ML > 'a'm © £4,084,000 
2,062,000 


ee 


Deen a halle as £6,640,000 
ria ee Ae 1,534,000 


er era te Ok ee £35,996,000 
ercoreterehetetensieisys aceheLalete: 6 ‘87.5 31,992,000 


auie pit tale DTALRUIR Tee ia A Rt s 6 £4,004, vOO 


Fa AE PN £5,089,000 
2,139,000 


oe ew eee eee ewes 


ent generation; the times have altered 
since Cobden’s day, sixty years ago. 

Among the wreckage of Cobden’s 
prophecies there is one which has stood 
the test of time. He said, “Doubtless 
in fifty years the whole matter of tariffs 
will have to be reconsidered.” 

If this is what he anticipated, then he 
could not himself have believed in his 
boasted “Eternal Truths” of free trade, 
which at the Thanksgiving Meeting for 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws held by the 
Anti-Corn Law League, in Manchester, 
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July 4, 1846, he said, “would become 
universal in their application, and must 
be applied in all nations throughout all 
times, not simply to commerce, but, to 
every item of the tariffs of the world.” 

Mr. John Bright was equally absurdly 
prophetic. He said, “Although the 
laws of free trade were not handed down 
with the laws of Moses in the thunders 
on Mount Sinai, yet, they were equally 
the divine law.” 

Such a remark is too laughable for 
comment. 

The Prime Minister, speaking recently 
at Sheffield, described free trade as “an 
empty name, a vain farce.” He abolished 
it as an article of his political faith, and 
urged the nation to formulate their 
fiscal policy on the universal practice of 
protection. 

As an empire, we are on the threshold 
of the greatest change our fiscal policy 
has ever known. 

To save our commerce, we must abol- 
ish free trade, and recover the razor 
placed by Cobden in the hands of the 
foreigners, and with which they are now 
cutting our throats. 

The obsolete muzzle-loading guns of 


free trade must be thrown overboard, 
and be replaced by the quick-firing weap- 
ons of protection, which will enable us to 
hold our own in the struggle for exis- 
tence, against our armed competitors. 

I beg you, when the time comes, for a 
general election must shortly follow the 
recent declaration of the Premier, to let 
in on your fiscal policy the sunlight of 
common sense, and re-inaugurate a 
system founded on the intelligence of 
your forefathers, and maintained by 
them with unparalleled success for more 
than 500 years. 


This I trust will be your decision 
when you have reconsidered Cobden’s 
policy which he said “would doubtless 
have to be done.” The hand of time has 
passed the hour Cobden appointed for 
reconsideration. The decision, you will 
shortly have an opportunity of giving, is 
overdue. 


Mr. Chamberlain has pronounced to 
the people his clear decision, which I am 
persuaded they will make their own. 
Follow his noble, patriotic example, 
and a brilliant and prosperous future 
will await the Empire. 


LEAFLETS. 


Distributed at 
NO. 1. 
BRITISH EXPORTS IN 1866, TO 
OUT OPV Mipetetellc huova anetelepeupha al ereenulene ss ts lotk £63,800,000 
BritishiwPossessions fer aaeten en e.e- 53,700,000 
Asia, Africa and South America .. 42,900,000 
United Statess Mae et es 28,500,000 


LE OTAIGEX POPES (a icicle eyicapeia aie aleve teietel« ts £188, 900,000 


BRITISH EXPORTS, 1872, TO 
Europe (excluding coal and ships) £100,800,000 


BrivisnuPOssessious micas wih cidieals/s alc 60,600,000 
Asia, Africa, and South America .. 47,000,000 
Tnmitedmstatesnien is ciewterueu ticles eles tere 40,700,000 

TOTS CX DOTES ie iviacles eee. suse csteleran £249, 100,000 

BRITISH EXPORTS, 1882, TO 

HULOP Od Ral rosa aans ois iv rake a steve aexeoe £85, 300,000 
British) AROSSCSSIONS Peceiiiiiateieieie ise ee 84,800,000 
Asia, Africa and South America . 40,300,000 
United @States ts sea fe oot oe 31,000,000 

Total EX DOLLSat araniesieis olercietkn er ele £241,400,000 


BRITISH EXPORTS, 1902, TO 


British) POSSGsSions vei aceite ce ths £109,000,000 
Hurope (excluding coal and ships).. 76,100,000 
Asia, Africa and South America ... 54,100,000 
UnitedsStates iis ae a ceie eaisistonie es 23,200,000 

TPOta! MEXpPOrts: 44 oer cad ohceiete £262,400,000 


the Meeting. 


Notr.—These trade returns show what a fall 
there is in our export trade, to the tariff-pro- 
tected countries of Europe and America since 
1872. Contrasting that year with 1902, there is 
a total fall in our exports to these countries 
amounting to £42,200,000. In another return— 
No. 3—I show that though our trade fell seri- 
ously in that period, the trade of the other 
countries greatly increased. 

The encouraging feature, which is strong evi- 
dence in support of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed 
policy, is the rapid growth of exports to our 
Colonies. Our export trade with British Colo- 
nies shows for the same period, 1872-1902 an 
increase of £48,400,000. : 

Last year our exports to our Colonies ex- 
ceeded our exports (excluding coal) to all 
Europe and America, by £9,700,000; so that our 
Colonial export trade is now much more valua- 
ble to us, than is our export trade with all 
Europe and America combined. 


NO. 2. 
COLONIES AS CUSTOMERS. 


White population. Imports of British 
Produce 1902. 
United States 


Russia and 266,000,000 £16, 100,000 
Germany 
Canada 
Australia 11,000,000 £60,500, 000 
and Cape 
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United States, Russia and Germany 
take of British produce only 4s. 6d. 
per head of their white population. 

Canada, Australia and Cape take of 
British produce the large sum of £5 10s. 
per head of their white population. 


Notr.—If it was not for the large increase in 
exports to our Colonies, what a terrible de- 
crease there would be in our trade. 


The Colonies have saved the trading 
position of the mother country, if it 
was not for them, Great Britain would 
now take a third position in trade 
among the other nations. 


NO. 


COMPARATIVE TOTAL EXPORTS OF 
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This trade with our Colonies is di- 
rectly the reverse of what Cobden said 
would happen if this country accepted 
his free trade system. He denounced 
the Colonies as a weakness to the Na- 
tion; as sapping her vitality; he ad- 
vised they should be cut off; that Can- 
ada should separate from us, and that 
India should be allowed to perish. 

Can you now any longer question the 
prudence of expelling from your poli- 
ties the false doctrine of Cobden. 


3. 
PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL COUNTRIES. 


Thirty years: 1872-1902. 


Increase or Decrease 


British Exports: 1872. 1890. 1900. 1902. per cent in 1902 
Millions. Millions. Millions. Millions. compared with 1872. 
1. To British Possession ..... £6 87 94 LOSS eas 79 per cent increase 
Bee LOM Orelrfi. COUNTIICS 1... sess £196 176 197 TAT wee 21 per cent decrease 
POCA Wey ele siigiai'e a ele tets aie sale hive 6% £257 263 291 Schiavo dietele 10 per cent increase 
Compared with: 
Germane we XPOLts vee shte sit sce ote es £116 166 283 OA ke iinoes 108 oe 
ETON CH aw HX POLS weircvicleias ceicte ete £150 150 164 (Ors ay 13 ae ‘ 
IBEISIAN LUX DOLUS techie ic cies eres oie. £42 57 fit {C paeete 76 +f ny 
Austro-Hungarian Exports ..... £39 64 81 oa eS eey 108 a a 
RtaliAn eA XDOLUS tae nee -telsle oltre cist £46 36 53 OO uate 28 a ed 
United States Exports ......... £89 176 304 Lav rieA Ae ya ly va i 


Notr.—Observe for the past thirty years the total British exports have only increased 
ten per cent, while the exports of the other countries, all of which have protective tariffs, 
have increased enormously; the most notable instance being the United States of America, 
which has increased in the same period, 217 per cent. Also observe that our exports to 
foreign countries have decreased twenty-one per cent, while our exports to our colonies 


have increased seventy-nine per cent. 
mother country. See Leaflet No. 2. 


The Board of Trade estimate the 
duties which English exports have to 
pay to enter the following countries, to 


be: 


The colonies have saved the trading position of the 


UPA TISUC LAS EEA yiajers otatataley ayers rater 32 per cent. 
TPH LTATICOG Va cele ets wists bide wiser sterens 30 per cent. 
PTT ESV: Fitce a ce sane ia's. + shotbials aie eis eta aheuo 27 per cent. 
TH GOPMANY) csc eee cv see was'e'e vs 25 per cent. 


Norn.—These countries pay no duty to ex- 
port their goods into England. Yet, they in- 


NO. 4. flict these prohibited duties on English exports 
TIRED TIA Ieee Vetalsh trate o steia'e's 6.0 cei sieig © 130 per cent. entering their country. 
In United States of America ...... (2 per cent. 
NO. 5 
TAXES ON FOOD, 1902. 

Article of Food. Rate of Duty. Total Tax Annually. 

A eYS 1 CoA ep a oie ent as Fg GAODEL Da ihvswtasielerercce alessieistove sso atte £5,800,000 

UPAR cera sie cnet els ee vere S60 MPEL LD se (MECATTY) Ore isietctalclete sietas 6,400,000 

OM CO Mirae sheisie te crave aveiereress LG OLD hackers atnietsl cata ocotsiatel > whee 170,000 

METVLCOTV erahe starsxerehe (en eia eats share e DAR VET Daa ctatetac apa tetere's were alocars ois 50,000 

DOCORME cMnecee sce vetate oa Ehlis DC ILL Yoana eictccoteteval slate at ausia, wisheleta ters ¢ 250,000 

Figs, plums, raisins, etc.,116d. per Ib. ...c.ceseeesecsccvece 280,000 

Gite breaoe AS Gad 5 aidicerin acim e LAOS CTD Hina srshetansl srtieisianciarelsisiecsie tsi es 100,000 

DOULA TEVENUGetlrOMLOOGT GAMES oe cise oclsls.s sie « siere viclas sielelatale $13,050,000 


Notr.—I give these taxes on food, so that the “Free Food League’ may not mislead 
you into believing that food is free from taxation. 


The following is a return of the ex- 
port trade transacted by Great Britain 
with Germany and America: 

NO. 6. 
BRITISH EXPORTS INTO GERMANY. 


WPL SR WV atend te Tetorecan ty aiste £31,000,000 
OD et ape baie slhks eaceca's 30,500,000 
British trade decreased by £500,000. 


GERMAN EXPORTS INTO GREAT 


BRITAIN. 
ERLE ih eis hae WIS bear £32,000,000 
48,500,000 
increased her exports: into Great 
Britain by £16,500,000. 
BRITISH EXPORTS INTO AMERICA. 


cata ahs Wide hih oid winta'e BA's £28,500,000 
. 23,800,000 


eee eeeeeor erro ee eee 


Germany 


eoeee eros eee eee 
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After 35 years, during which period 
the exports of other countries have in- 
creased immensely, our exports into 
America have decreased. In 1902 they 
were £4,700,000 less than they were in 


1866. But notice! 
AMERICAN EXPORTS INTO GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
ISEB a cee emcee)! £48, 800,000 
BEE GW CNTR RONSON 127,000,000 


American exports into Great Britain 
have increased during this period to the 
enormous extent of £78,200,000. 

This return will prove to you that 
England has become the dumping 
ground for the exports of foreign 
countries, and that by their protective 
duties, they are excluding the exports 
of Great Britain. 

NOT 
TOTAL TRADE IN SIX STAPLE ARTICLES 


WITH COMPETITIVE COUNTRIES OF 
EUROPH, 1902. 
Our Exports to Our Imports 


Germany and Holland, from them. 
France, Belgium. 


Cotton: Goods ..:....... £5,576,000 £5,482,000 
DAMON ENOOGS aie Ss ges oe 494,000 0,000 
Woolen Goods ree. i. 3,747,000 10,307,000 
romeangy Steel ny. (ese: 2,853,000 5,945, 000 
PLRTUNV ATH oe ci 271,000 851,000 
Harthenware ........... 234,000 926,000 

£13,175,000 £24,111,000 


NotTr.—To this extent has our trade in these 
staple industries fallen. England now imports 
from the Continent nearly double the quantity 
of these goods in the manufactured state than 
she exports. 


This return will sufficiently show how 
the foreigner is capturing the internal 
trade of our country. 





IMPORTERS AND PROTECTION. 





[Gunton’s Magazine. ] 


The New York Evening Post is try- 
ing its best to induce the importers to 
enter a vigorous campaign for their 
protection, which, it says, “must come 
from low instead of high duties.” If a 
man “is in the foreign trade,” says the 
Post, “his interests all lie in the direc- 
tion of increasing the imports of the 
country; a high tariff is of a necessity 
a grievance to him.” Of course it is. 
Anything that promotes domestic man- 
ufacture is a grievance to him, because 
he wants to supply the American people 


with foreign goods. The importers care 
nothing about the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. All they care 
about is selling goods that are made 
abroad. They are the least patriotic 
persons in this country. ‘Their inter- 
ests and their influence are generally 
arrayed against any policy in the in- 
terest of domestic industry. 

It is true protection is too often in- 
spired by political considerations, and 
sometimes by personal interests; yet 


with all its defects, its purpose is to aid 


and encourage everything that makes 
for the development of the industrial 
welfare of the country. That is patri- 
otism, even if it be sometimes mis- 
guided. Any policy that would give 
foreign trade preference over domestic, 
is definitely unpatriotic, and is entitled 
to no special consideration from the 
government. 


Presidential years are usually favor- 
able to the election of Republican mem- 
bers of the lower house of Congress. 
Thus, in 1876, the Republicans gained 
thirty-five members, in 1880 seventeen 
members, in 1888 thirteen members, in 
1892 thirty-eight members, and in 1900 
thirteen members. They would prob- 
ably have made a gain in 1896 had it not 
been for the enormous gain of one 
hundred and twenty members that they 
made in 1894, and even as it was they 
secured a clear majority of forty over 
the Democrats and Populists combined. 


Some of the free traders are now 
claiming that the tariff cuts down the 
profits of manufacturers. This is an in- 
teresting flop. Heretofore protection 
has been denounced as a “partnership” 
between the government and the manu- 
facturers whereby the latter’s profits 
were swelled. The free traders should 
find out where they are at.—Roochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 


The shout for Canadian “reciprocity” 
is simply a shout for widening the 
American markets for Canadian raw 
materials—a narrowing of the home 
market for our own home products.— 
New York Commercial. 


THE 
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RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


SOME GOOD REASONS WHY IT IS INEXPEDIENT. 


[Robert Ellis Thompson in the¥Irish World. ] 


See Republicans in New Eng- 
land think they have a grievance 
in having a tariff line run just north 
of them, and thus cut off what natur- 
ally seems their area for commercial 
expansion by its restrictions. That, 
however, is unavoidable. The coun- 
try must have a boundary, and those 
who lie next to it need not expect 
to have as free a vent as those who lie 
in the centre of the national area. 
We might have Texas objecting to 
having the Rio Grande set a limit to 
its liberty of intercourse, if we ad- 
mitted that natural features or local 
approximation entitles any part of the 
country to act as though no political 
boundary existed. 

It is true that it would have been 
much more convenient for us to have 
taken over all British America at the 
outset, and thus have prevented these 
lines of demarcation. For that the 
country made a large effort in 1775, 
but it was defeated. For that Frank- 
lin contended when negotiating the 
Treaty of Peace in 1783. But he 
also failed, and since that time the 
country to our north has taken a char- 
acter of its own, which would make 
it very loth to be absorbed in the 
American nation. We have to ac- 
cept facts, and Canada is an alien 
country. 


Again we have agreed that the 
affairs of this nation shall be man- 
aged on the basis of pooling our is- 
sues, and of the collective authority 
of the government being used to 
make it a complete country in an in- 
dustrial sense. To that policy New 
England was slow to assent, but it is 
more than seventy years since she 
accepted it and gave up her wish to 
spend her strength on foreign com- 
merce. No part of the country has 
profited more by this policy than 
she. Out of her natural barrenness 
and bleakness have been evolved 
riches such as her founders never 
thought possible; and the inventive 
skill of her children has found better 
employment than in devising some 
new way to rig or sail a schooner. 

The average of comfort as of intel- 
ligence is as high in those Down East 
States as in any part of the world; 
and New England not only has found 
employment for all the labor she had, 
but she has attracted labor from the 
Dominion no less than from Europe. 
First, the French of Quebec, and 
then the Scotch and Irish from Nova 
Scotia, have deserted their more fer- 
tile lands, and (in the case of Nova 
Scotia) their milder climate, to find 
work and earn decent wages on the 
barren granite hills and bare levels 
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of Massachusetts. What the seaboard 
provinces of Canada are, that (and 
worse) New England was before the 
protective policy made her rich. And 
whatever disadvantages that policy 
may bring her, she cannot afford to 
take any step that may tend to de- 
molish it. 

It is true that Boston as a port is 
not what it might be if no boundary 
line shut it off from the freest inter- 
course with the valley of the St. 
Lawrence. The distribution of good 
ports along our Atlantic coast is a 
curious matter. The naturally 
wealthy parts of the country have 
hardly anything that can be called a 
port. New York has to be dredged 
constantly to keep the big ocean 
liners from running aground at Sandy 
Hook. Philadelphia is always beg- 
ging Congress for money to keep the 
Delaware in the condition of a decent 
canal. Every river that comes down 
to the coast proceeds to build up a 
sandbar across its “‘mouth,” and to 
make the life of the ship’s captain a 
burden to him, in spite of our excel- 
lent Coast Survey, which is the 
finest in the world. But when we 
come northward to the districts which 
are poor in soil and resources, ports 
are as plentiful as they are useless. 
Newport, Boston, Portland, St. 
John’s, Halifax, are but the best 
known of a long series between Long 
Island Sound and the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence, any one of which 
would be more than sufficient for all 
the commerce there is to divide be- 
tween them. The coast of Maine 
alone possesses more harbor facilities 


than does all the rest of the United 
States. Halifax would hold all the 
shipping of the continent, and counts 
its vessels by the half dozen. 

Boston is mistaken in blaming on 
the tariff the disproportion of its 
commerce to its facilities for hand- 
ling commerce. She is one of many 
sufferers from a state of things over 
which no human arrangement has any 
control, and for which no legislation 
is responsible. If she had the freest 
access to Canadian commerce, she 
would not be enriched by it; for 
Canada is a country capable of pro- 
ducing little else than food and some 
kinds of raw materials. The iron and 
the coal which underlie our national 
wealth are both denied to her, except 
in Nova Scotia; and without these 
she must be dependent upon other 
countries to an extent which forbids 
the creation of wealth in any large 
measure. And if it were otherwise 
Boston would have to share with a 
large number of coast towns, which 
are not less happily placed than her- 
self as the from 
Canada to the sea. 

A country so destitute of other than 
agricultural resources as is Canada, 
would be better off possibly if Frank- 
lin’s plans had been successful. Prof. 
Goldwin Smith thinks they will be 
successful ultimately, as the Domin- 
ion will become united to America 
by very gravitation. I, for one, hope 
that never will take place. We can- 
not afford it. We need an independ- 
ent country of brave and intelligent 
people on our northern frontier, by 
way of a check to the foolishness 


winter outlet 
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wlich besets success. The stronger 
and the more prosperous the Domin- 
ion becomes, the better for us. 
Canada is worth far more to us as a 
vigorous and self-respecting neigh- 
bor, than she would be as an addition 
to our national domain. 

As for reciprocity, the solid argu- 
ment against it is that Canada wants 
nothing worthy of that name. The 
Treaty of 1854 gave us no reciproc- 
ity. It admitted into Canada wagons, 
carts, and a few of our cheaper and 
coarser manufactures, and exacted in 
return the free admission into the 
United States of almost everything 
she produced. It is no wonder that 
Lord Elgin says that he floated that 
treaty through the Senate “on cham- 
pagne.” A Senate in their senses 
never would have assented to it. And 
the Treaty of 1854 has been the 
model on which Canada has drafted 
every offer of reciprocity from that 
day to this. Of the long series which 
George Brown, of the ‘Toronto 
Globe, pressed our State Department, 
not one ever rose above the ideas of 
that time and that treaty. In the 
meantime every year of our history 
has made such proposals increasingly 
absurd. The mainly 
America of fifty years ago has be- 
come the first manufacturing country 
of the world. Our tariff has created 
on the soil of New England a market 
for food and raw materials, such as 
makes Canada’s mouth water, every 
time she stops pitching hay or hoeing 
corn to take a look over the fence. 
Yet her belated statesmen talk in 
the language of 1854, and offer us 


agricultural 


in exchange for these enormous ad- 
vantages the old concessions. 

The only form in which reciproc- 
ity 1s worth considering is that of a 
Zollverein uniting the two countries 
under a common protective tariff, 
with a distribution of receipts propor- 
tional to population. That 
pressed on the Canadians by some 
American protectionists twenty-five 
years ago, but met with no favor. 
They want a chance to make some 
sort of deal between the two coun- 
tries, out of which Canada will get 
more than she gives. Or they are sv 
much in love with the British connec- 


was 


tion, that they cannot plan anything 
that it not acceptable in Downing 
Street. So they have let the chance 
slip by them, and go on making im- 
possible propositions, with the sup- 
port and encouragement of certain 
New Englanders as wise as them- 
selves. 

That the people of New England 
generally are wiser to discern the 
signs of the times is shown by the 
poor encouragement they have given 
to such propositions in their state con- 
ventions. They are not tired of the 
policy which has lifted their states 
out of the poverty of the time, when 
shipping and agriculture were their 
only dependencies, or eager to wreck 
it for the sake of a bird in the bush. 
They will do well to wait until 
Canada is cured of her preference for 
a position inside the British Empire, 
and is ready to offer us something 
worth our considering. 


The people know what the Democratic 
idea is of ‘‘reasonable”’ tariff revision. 
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Says the New York Commercial: 
“What is good enough for the coun- 
try at large is good enough for Iowa, 
and her Republican forces refuse to 
longer permit that great common- 
wealth to be misrepresented.”’ 


Congressman John A. T. Hull of 
Iowa has been renominated for a 
ninth term by the Republicans of his 
district, in spite of the strenuous ef- 
forts of the Cummins faction to com- 
pass his defeat. 


On July 12 next will oceur the one 
hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Alexander Hamilton, and Presi- 
dent Sheridan of the Hamilton Club 
of Chicago urges that the event be 
commemorated throughout the coun- 
try by suitable exercises. 


The Springfield Republican im- 
agines that it has discovered some- 
thing heretical in Congressman Lit- 
tlefield’s recent remark that “the 
tariff was made for man, not man for 
the tariff.” There is no heresy in 
that observation; the tariff was made 


for man, and is fully serving its pur- 
pose. 


There are many indications that 
the Democrats are much divided on 
the tariff question; and so their tariff 
plank in the St. Louis platform may 
be a “straddle.” But all the same 
the Democratic party as a whole 
stands for a tariff policy that leads . 
to ultimate free trade. No amount 
of juggling in their platform will hide 
this plain fact. 


In his speech at Birmingham the 
other day, Mr. Chamberlain declared 
that if his scheme for an imperial 
tariff federation were to be “sub- 
mitted to a referendum to-morrow,” 
he honestly believed that it would be 
carried by a “great majority,” al- 
though he admitted that there was at 
present little prospect of an early 
dissolution of Parliament. 


The Washington correspondent of 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
(free trade) foresees that the tariff 
plank to be adopted by the Republi- 
can National Convention “will be an 
uncompromising declaration for pro- 
tection;” and that on the subject of 
reciprocity the platform will be “dis- 
appointing,” as it will probably de- 
clare for reciprocity in non-compet- 
ing articles. 


The Boston Herald says that Sec- 
retary Shaw’s statement that our in- 
ternal commerce amounts to $22,- 
000,000,000 annually is “purely con- 


jectural.” But the census returns of 
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1900 made it clear that Secretary 
Shaw’s estimate is not far out of the 
way. The great volume of domestic 
trade is further indicated by the banx 
clearings of the country, which, in 
19038, made a grand total of $114,- 
068,837,569. 





The democratic and mugwump 
papers hereabouts show little inclina- 
tion to comment upon the strong 
declarations of many Republican 
state conventions in favor of main- 
taining the protective policy. Their 
predictions a short time ago that 
there would be at least a partial 
abandonment of the protective prin- 
ciple affords another instance of 
where the wish was father to the 
thought. 





The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in their ninth annual con- 
vention at Pittsburgh, May 17, left no 
doubt of its position on the question 
of the “open shop” which employers 
and the better-advised workingmen 
regard as of paramount interest. In 
his address, President Parry said he 
believed that the critical period had 
passed, and a check had been given 
to proposed socialistic enactments by 
Congress which their promoters could 
not counteract. 





Exports of manufactures promise 
to exceed in this fiscal year those of 
any preceding year—the total for 
nine months showing an increase of 
$17,000,000 over the corresponding 
months of the 1900 fiscal year, in 
which manufactured exports reached 


their highest figure. Imports of man- 
ufactures show a decided falling off 
in the same period. Whatever may 
be the causes for this decline, an in- 
crease of imports under present in- 
dustrial conditions would not be a 
favorable indication. 





The Boston Commercial Bulletin 
says: “The new Shipping Commission 
is to be congratulated upon having 
induced Mr. Winthrop L. Marvin of 
this city to act as the Commission’s 
secretary. Mr. Marvin’s acceptance 
of this post meant more or less of a 
personal loss, but the conviction that 
his services in this position would 
greatly facilitate the Commission’s 
work and speed the movement for the 
rehabilitation of the American Mer- 
chant Marine, had only to be brought 
to his attention to secure his heartiest 
co-operation.” 





Some leading free trade journals 
continue to express contempt for the 
home market. Thus the New York 
Journal of Commerce advises that 
our future policy should be to encour- 
age a variety of exports and less “to 
fostering a home market for manu- 
factures.”” A policy that will work 
for the interests of importers and for- 
eign shipping is what they want. If 
the great bulk of our exports and im- 
ports were to be carried in American 
ships, we think that the ardor of the 
free trade press in our seaports for 
the extension of foreign trade would 
be much cooled. 





What of the claim that the aboli- 
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tion of the hide duty would lower the 
cost of boots and shoes to the con- 
sumer? Some time ago the Boston 
~ Commercial Bulletin figured that, 
with the duty removed, the total pos- 
sible difference in the price of the fin- 
ished pair of shoes would be but six 
cents, and, as a matter of fact, less 
than four cents. Does any one sup- 
pose that with the saving, say of four 
cents, in the cost of manufacture, 
shoes now advertised to be sold for 
$2.50, $3 and $3.50 per pair, would 
then be advertised to sell for $2.46, 
$2.96 and $3.46? It may be in- 
ferred, therefore, that the hide duty 
chiefly concerns the manufacturer, 
and that the plea for its abolition in 
the interest of consumers is far- 


fetched. 





The Somerville Journal comments 
as follows upon the speech of ex- 
Representative Charles L. Underhill 
of that city at the Whitney -reciproc- 
ity meeting in Faneuil Hall: “Mr. 
Underhill took Senator Lodge to task 
for delaying reciprocity, and the 
Democrats present were immensely 
pleased to hear the junior senator at- 
tacked by so eloquent a Republi- 
can as Somerville’s ex-representative. 
Their applause was prolonged and 
vigorous. But it is only fair to state 
that the views of Somerville Repub- 
licans do not coincide with those of 
Mr. Underhill. Whatever their 
views on reciprocity may be they 
trust the Republican party to do the 
best it can for the country, and Sen- 
ator Lodge, perhaps more than any 
other man, excepting the President, 


represents the Republican party. 
Massachusetts is well served by her 
senators, and the sensation caused by 
Mr. Underhill’s remarks must not be 
construed as implying dissatisfaction 
of Republicans with their party, nor 
distrust of their representatives.” 





The Canadian reciprocity resolu- 
tions were overwhelmingly defeated 
in the Massachusetts house of repre- 
sentatives, May 5, on a voice vote, 
and after an extended debate of 
which no report was given by any 
newspaper, Mr. Drinkwater (Demo- 
crat) of Braintree, author of the res- 
olutions, asked for a verification by 
a rising vote, but so few arose in sup- 
port that he withdrew his request and 
accordingly no count was made. 
After a speech by Mr. Drinkwater, 
in which he asserted that “we must 
have reciprocity, or else a trade war 
with Canada,” strong speeches in op- 
position to the resolutions were made 
by Mr. Ward of Buckland (chairman 
of the federal relations commit- 
tee); Mr. Pattison of Barnstable, 
Mr. Tarr of Rockport, and Mr. Sei- 
berlich of Boston. Mr. Coulthurst 
of Boston, and Mr. Allen of Brock- 
ton (who was elected as a Republi- 
can) favored the resolutions. The 
argument of Mr. Ward in opposition 
was that Canada now was against 
reciprocity with the United States, 
that it was catering to the English 
field, and that the future trade 
chances of the United States lay with 
South America rather than with the 
country to the north. 


By the census of 1900 the New 
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England states had a total of 191,888 
farms, and 277,956 adult male per- 
sons engaged in the occupation of 
agriculture. The Boston free traders 
who are hungering after reciprocity 
with Canada, under the pretended 
motive of benefiting consumers, are 
disposed to treat the interests of New 
England farmers as of little account. 
Edward Atkinson says that by taxing 
the Canadian products we are depriv- 
ing the people of the maritime prov- 
inces of their “natural market,” and 
so we induce (or almost compel) 
them to come to New England to 
find work, thus to a certain extent 
depressing the rate of farm wages. 
But, even under present conditions, 
New England farmers find it very 
dificult to obtain a sufficiency of 
farm help at a reasonable rate of 
wages; and if his scheme should be 
adopted it would inflict a double in- 
jury upon them: it would not only 
deprive them of needful farm labor, 
but give a large part of their home 
market to Canadian farmers. The 
interests of all classes of producers 
are interdependent, and a trade pol- 
icy that would sacrifice New England 
agriculture to build up the farming 
interests of the Canadian provinces 
would be harmful to all the others. 


SENATOR ALDRICH ON THE 
TARIFF. 





ENATOR Nelson W. Aldrich of 

Rhode Island made the follow- 

ing statement to the Washington cor- 

respondent of the New York Tribune, 
May 4. 


“The Republican party is wedded 
to no set of tariff schedules, and will 
cheerfully readjust the present duties 
whenever the conditions warrant and 
the welfare of the country requires it. 

“The Republican party did not 
hesitate to revise the tariff in 1883, 
in 1890 and in 1897,” said Mr. Al- 
drich, ‘“‘and will not hesitate to do 
so again whenever it becomes appar- 
ent that such revision is advisable. 
From present indications, the only is- 
sue of the Democrats will be opposi- 
tion to the protective policy, although 
they will not dare to revert to their 
former claim that any protective tariff 
is unconstitutional. Neither will 
they have the courage to come out for 
free trade; but that they intend to 
make a campaign along anti-protec- 
tion lines is obvious, both from the 
assertions of Mr. Williams, the Demo- 
cratic leader in the House, and from 
the fact that they have no other issue 
on which to appeal for popular support. 

“They may attempt to show that 
the tariff favors the establishment of 
trusts, but that proposition was ably 
disposed of by President Roosevelt 
in his speeches of last summer, in 
which he showed that any reduction 
of the tariff which would drive the 
trusts out of business would entirely 
destroy every industry in which they 
were engaged. Democratic preten- 
sions that they will revise the tariff 
along lines non-injurious to the pros- 
perity of the country will be received 
with skepticism by the American peo- 
ple, who fully realize that at heart the 
Democratic party is opposed to the 
protection of American industries.” 
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REPUBLICAN PLATFORMS ON 
PROTECTION. 





LL of the State Republican Con- 

ventions held since the last is- 

sue of the Prorzorionist have made 

an emphatic stand for the principles 
of protection. 

The New Jersey Republican State 

Convention adopted the following 

resolution: 


We uphold with unswerving fidelity 
the principle of the protective tariff, the 
re-enactment of which brought the na- 
tion at once from the industrial paraly- 
sis of Democratic tariff reform to a new 
era of business activity. We know from 
recent experiences that such tariff re- 
form means tariff destruction, with re- 
sultant disaster to the factory, to the 
workshop and to the farm, while the 
policy of protecting American labor and 
capital has brought to each the greatest 
prosperity ever experienced. 


There was no mention of reciproc- 
ity. 

The Republican convention in the 
State of Washington adopted resolu- 
tions advocating a protective tariff 
and reciprocity in non-competitive 
products, and opposing the repeal of 
the duty on coal. 

The Maryland Republicans also 
adopted a strong declaration for the 
protective tariff. 

The New Hampshire Republican 
state convention elected Senators Gal- 
linger and Burnham, D. C. Remich 
of Littleton, and Sumner Wallace of 
Rochester, delegates-at-large; and 
adopted the following resolution: 


We are opposed to reciprocal trade re- 
lations with any country which involves 
the exchange of competing commodities. 
We believe in the reciprocity of Blaine 
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and McKinley, and not in the free trade 
reciprocity of the Democratic party. 

The Nebraska Republicans adopted 
the following resolution on the tariff: 

We declare our belief in a protective 
tariff, a fundamental party doctrine that 
has largely contributed to the nation’s 
growth and greatness. We adhere to 
the principle, and we refuse to become 
frightened at the schedules of a law, the 
practical application of which, during 
the last seven years, has brought to the 
country such marvelous development 
and phenomenal prosperity. 

There is no reference to reciprocity 
in the platform. 

The platform of the Ohio Republi- 
cans calls on all to join the Republi- 
can party who believe in protection, 
etc. A proposed plank for reciprocity 
in accord with McKinley’s last speech 
was rejected. 

The Michigan Republican conven- 
tion declared for the maintenance of 
the protective tariff, and against 
reciprocity in competing products. 

The Connecticut Republican state 
convention adopted a very brief plat- 
form, but endorsed the Republican 
national platform of 1900. 

In Iowa there was a square stand- 
up fight between the stalwart Repub- 
licans and the “tariff revisionists.” 
The former elected more than one 
thousand of the delegates, and won a 
complete victory in the platform. 
Following is the strong declaration 
on the tariff question: 

We believe in the protective tariff, 
which builds American factories, makes 
possible great and small American in- 
dustries and gives employment to Amer- 
ican labor. We believe in the American 


home market for the products of Ameri- 
can farms, factories and shops. We be- 
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lieve it unwise to seek markets abroad, 
by sacrificing some part of the mar- 
kets at home, and equally unwise 
to legislate in a manner to _ pro- 
voke American industries to make 
war upon each other. Under the 
protective system, newly inaugurated 
in 1897, the country has enjoyed 
unusual prosperity. Protective duties 
have kept work and wages at home and 
have furnished the revenue with which 
to pay the expenses of a foreign war, 
with which to rebuild the navy, to en- 
large and newly equip the army and to 
extend our coast defences and have made 
possible the nation’s expansion. Forti- 
fied by the advantages and benefits of a 
great home market, the American 
manufacturers have thus had the cour- 
age and the capital with which to invade 
foreign markets. Our tariff system, 
by giving assurance to the world that 
the revenues are ample, has advanced 
the credit of the nation to the first posi- 
tion. The same policy has converted 
our people into lenders instead of bor- 
rowers. We declare for faithful adhe- 
rence to this system, which found its 
highest fulfillment in laws bearing the 
names of William McKinley and Nel- 
son Dingley. 

We are in favor of reciprocity in non- 
competitive products only. 


The platform, including the tariff 
plank, was adopted without a dissent- 
ing voice. 

The Republican conventions in 
North Dakota, Wyoming, California 
and Montana also declared for the 
maintenance of the protective policy. 
The Indiana Republican convention 
favored changes in tariff schedules as 
the conditions may demand, but with 
the reservation that the changes must 
be consistent with the policy of pro- 
tection. That is safe enough. 


The whole sum and substance of the 
matter is that Canada isn’t doing so well 
under the Dingley tariff as we are, com- 
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paratively, and she naturally wants. to 
secure an arrangement by which she 
will get the big end of the bargain. We 
didn’t make the Dingley law for Can- 
ada, however, but for ourselves.—New 
York Commercial. 


CURTIS'S “REPUBLICAN 


BAR EY 





As previously noticed, the his- 
tory of “The Republican Party, 
1854-1904,” by Francis Curtis of 
Springfield, has been published in 
two volumes by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, and it is a highly creditable 
work. It is also useful, for it con- 
tains matter of the highest political 
interest in a form most convenient for 
reference. Every old member of the 
party will read it with satisfaction 
and all the new voters should read 
it for instruction. The life of the 
party has been more than a royal 
progress. No other party in any 
country ever accomplished so much 
that was creditable in fifty years and 
made so few mistakes. Mr. Curtis 
has told the grand story in a plain and 
lucid way, citing documents and 
authorities and quoting sufficiently 
to develop the issues and reproduce 
the thoughts and contentions of the 
time. An appendix to the second vol- 
ume contains articles on the Repubh- 
can Party Press, the National Repub- 
lican League, the American Protec- 
tive Tariff League, the Home Market 
Club, McKinley’s Last Speech, The 
Elephant and the G. O. P. and a list 
of present party leaders. An index 
makes reference to the contents easy. 
The book is timely and should have a 
large sale. 
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STILL PURSUING RECIPROCITY. 


REVIEW OF THE FANEUIL HALL MEETING, 


OTWITHSTANDING the signal defeat of the reciproc- 

ity agitators in the Massachusetts Republican state conven- 
tion and in the General Court, they held a meeting in Faneuil 
Hall on Monday evening, May 16, at which they adopted 
resolutions reaffirming their beliefs and authorizing President 
Whitney of the Chamber of Commerce to appoint a Commit- 
tee of One Hundred, to “associate with itself such other com- 
mittees and organizations as have been or may be formed in 
other states and in neighboring countries for the furtherance 
of commercial reciprocity,’ which committee is to “do all 
in its power to have those who are to represent New England 
in Congress and in the Massachusetts Legislature pledge them- 
selves to earnestly endeavor to bring about a practical reali- 
zation of the reciprocal trade policy set forth in this declara- 
tion.” 

Mr. Whitney presided and spoke very much as he spoke 
before the Boot and Shoe Club and the Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations. He did not pretend to answer the arguments 
which had been made in reply to his former speeches and he 
made no new points. 

Hon. J. M. W. Hall, former mayor of Cambridge, also 
spoke very much as he spoke before the legislative commit- 
tee, and in addition made the point that there is no danger 
of free trade from this movement. He said, “there is no such 
thing as free trade, never was, never will be and never can be 
so long as governments must raise a revenue to meet their 
obligations.” Mr. Hall does not seem to know that it is 
possible for a government to raise by customs all the revenue 
that it needs without protecting a single domestic industry, 
and that all economists and statesmen of both the free trade 
and protectionist schools agree that a tariff for revenue only 
is free trade. The present British tariff is of that character. 
Its duties are placed on articles which the country is obliged 
to import, like tea and coffee, and when for the sake of more 
revenue a duty is placed on some article the like of which 
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is produced at home, an excise is placed on the domestic 
product to offset the duty, so that the duty shall not be protec- 
tive. Therefore his assumption that there is no danger of 
free trade because the need of revenue stands in the way is 
erroneous, and as he always avows himself a friend of protec- 
tion he ought to consider whether he is not endangering it by 
rendering aid to free traders like Mr. Whitney, the Boston 
Herald and the American Free Trade League, who advocate 
reciprocity because “it is free trade so far as it goes.” 

Mr. Frank K. Foster spoke in behalf of organized labor 
for freer and cheaper food, although more laborers are em- 
ployed in producing food in this country than can be found 
in all the labor unions. 

With striking inconsistency, Mr. Leonard A. Treat, repre- 
senting the wholesale fish trade in Boston, then made the 
point that reciprocity would not kill that industry, as the 
Gloucester people contend it would, because when reciprocity 
prevailed the prices obtained for fish were higher than they 
are under protection. He and Mr. Foster will have to recon- 
cile their arguments before they will be very convincing. 

Mayor W. H. Blodgett of Worcester must have been some- 
what disappointing’ to the managers of the meeting. He 
wanted less expensive raw material for our manufactures and 
thought it possible that there might be a moderate change 
in the tariff, “whereby our trade with Canada can be largely 
increased,” but in the very next sentence he said, “I should 
rot want to see such men as Grover Cleveland change our 
tariff.” And yet, most of this movement originated with 
and is carried on by men who supported Mr. Cleveland, and 
their main purpose to-day is to divide the party of protection. 
Undoubtedly there are many Republicans like Mayor Blodgett 
who think that in some undefined way reciprocity might benefit 
us, but it is the duty of such men to point out the way and they 
invariably fail to do it. Some of them would be able to do it if 
there were any such way. 

Mr. Charles H. Jones, representing the shoe industry, com- 
plained, very unjustly, that Massachusetts men in Congress, 
with the exception of Mr. Moody when he was there, had not 
stood up stoutly for New England interests, and especially in 
respect to the duty on hides. The exact reverse of this is true. 
But when they could not have their way in that one particular. 
was it their duty to defeat the tariff and thus endanger all the 
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industries in New England, including the shoe industry? Mr. 
Jones seemed to think that because, under this same tariff, shoe 
manufacturing is growing in the West, New England is losing 
her market and must now look elsewhere. Let us see: The hide 
duty burdens the industry in the West the same as in New Eng- 
land, no more and no less; and yet, according to Mr. Jones, the 
industry is growing there; then the hide duty does not prevent 
it and its repeal would not remedy the condition of which he 
complains. But what kind of Americanism is it to complain of 
prosperity in some other part of the country? Last year we sold 
more shoes abroad than ever before and yet the foreign sales 
were only two and one-half per cent of the domestic sales. The 
home market was worth thirty-nine times as much as all the 
foreign markets. Have the manufacturers and merchants of 
New England become so supine, or so crazy with false economics, 
that they are ready to surrender their supremacy in our own 
country, and do they think they can find less competition 
abroad? He thinks that with reciprocity they could make a 
great gain in Canada. The shoe duties of the two countries are 
now precisely alike and yet last year we sold the Canadians less 
than $700,000 of the $16,000,000 worth of shoes which they 
consumed. Their own manufactures supplied most of their 
wants. Does he expect to kill those manufactures? And would 
this be an argument with which to persuade the Canadians into 
reciprocity? The moment this craving for reciprocity is sub- 
jected to tests of this kind it is seen to be a fantastic allurement. 

The newspapers say that the most intersting features of the 
meeting were two speeches that had not been provided for—one 
by former Representative Charles L. Underhill of Somerville 
and the other by Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. Mr. Underhill 
moved and secured the adoption of an amendment to the resolu- 
tions applying the influence of the propaganda to the Legislature 
as well as to Congress. He had a lively sense of having been 
turned down on this subject in the General Court and of subse- 
quently failing to get votes enough to send him to the Senate, 
and somehow he imagined that Senator Lodge was responsible 
for it and so he wanted Senator Lodge’s next campaign for re- 
election looked after. This sentiment was greeted with great 
applause, thus unintentionally revealing the true inwardness of 
much of this combining of disaffected Republicans with Demo- 
erats. 

Mr. Blackwell, not yet having sold his real estate, continued 
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to think that the Home Market Club stands in the way of 
the prosperity of Boston and New England and he warmed the 
hearts of the free traders present by saying that the early prin- 
ciple of the Republican party was ‘‘a tariff for revenue with 
incidental protection,” while “to-day we have a tariff for protec- 
tion with incidental revenue when necessary and exclusion wher- 
ever possible.” Mr. Blackwell is mistaken about the early 
position of the party and cannot show a platform declaration 
to support his claim, while as to the present tariff it is sufficient 
to say that it is so liberal towards importation that last year 
43.38 per cent of all our imports were admitted free, and that 
the total importation amounted to $12.54 per capita, while in 
1897, the palmiest year under the tariff enacted by the Democ- 
racy, it was only $11.02. When a man takes up Democratic 
doctrine and even repeats an old Democratic shibboleth, it will 
take something besides his years and his memory to prove that 
he is a better Republican than those who do not render aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 

Much has been made of the fact that Presidents Tuttle of the 
Boston and Maine, and Mellen of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroads, sent letters of sympathy and encourage- 
ment to the meeting. Mr. Tuttle’s letter simply expressed the 
hope that the meeting might have the effect to cause the Joint 
High Commission to be reconvened, which is all right. He has 
lived in Canada and he knows that the Canadians do not desire 
and will not have reciprocity, and that the best way for these 
Boston agitators to find it out will be through official action on 
the part of the Dominion commissioners. Mr. Mellen, however, 
indorsed the whole program. He accepted as a fact the theory 
that because the center of population moves a little further west 
each year and because the West is competing in manufactures, 
New England has lost her former market and must now look to 
the north and east. Mr. Mellen is too able and practical a man 
and has lived both West and East too long to accept such a the- 
ory if he will once study it as thoroughly as he studies railroad 
problems. New England continues to sell in the West almost as 
many goods as ever before and by a little greater effort can sell 
more than ever before. Her sales there are ten times as large 
as they could be in Canada and Newfoundland under the most 
favorable terms of reciprocity. Why the president of a great 
railroad, which connects New England with the West and not 
with Canada and Newfoundland, should advocate a policy which 
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rests upon no basis of actual fact and tends to discourage busi- 
ness in the sections along his lines can be accounted for on no 
theory except that he is but recently from Minnesota, where 
there has been more tariff delusion than anywhere else in the 
country, or upon the theory of a large manufacturer whose busi- 
ness is tributary to the road that if the people can be led to talk 
more about reciprocity they may clamor less for lower freight 
rates which would enable them to trade more profitably with 
the West. ) 

These people who seem to think that competition between 
the East and the West is necessarily fatal to the East belittle 
the Yankee character and the broad nationality of the tariff 
question. Not only that, but they forget that reciprocity would 
extend along the whole border and that if there are any benefits 
in it the West would get as many of them as the East—in fact 
vastly more, on account of the greater extent of her proximity. 
Hence this argument of Western competition as a compelling 
reason for a change of policy falls to the ground. 

Finally Major Henry L. Higginson sent a letter in which he 
erroneously assumed that protective duties are based wholly upon 
the needs of infant industries and that, since our industries have 
grown great, “we shall not be on a healthy business basis unless 
we give’up protection from the industries of other men.” This, 
of course, is not a plea for reciprocity, which, as the late Lord 
Salisbury said, must necessarily depend upon protection, but it 
is a plea for complete free trade. Mayor Higginson is an eminent 
citizen, to whom Boston and the whole country owe a great 
deal; but a still more eminent citizen, the late Thomas B. Reed, 
who had studied the subject much more profoundly, said that, 
aside from the fact that we always have infant industries, pro- 
tection is Just as necessary for established industries as for in- 
fant industries, because their foreign competitors have grown 
as well as themselves, and the labor feature is the same in large 
concerns as in small establishments. 

A good many Republicans and protectionists attended the 
meeting and are interested in the movement. Presumably they 
do not subscribe to the free trade sentiments expressed and do 
not perfectly enjoy their association with men who seek to em- 
barrass and divide the Republican party, but they are so anxious 
that something shall be done to improve local conditions that 
they are willing to take some chances on a scheme which, though 
it may involve some difficulties, yet on the whole looks to them 
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advantageous. We perfectly respect the motives of such men, 
but it is our duty to invite them to a more thorough study of the 
probabilities. The next day after the meeting the Boston 
Transcript, though a free trade paper, felt impelled by responsi- 
bility for an honest guidance of public opinion, to question the 
practicability of the movement. Here is a paragraph which is 
replete with sober truth: 


Much of the agitation on the subject this side the boundary is 
on the assumption that to secure reciprocity with Canada we have 
only to ask for it. What the Canadians think, what they will be 
willing to do, and above all whether they will be willing to do any- 
thing, must be ascertained before we can approach them for negotia- 
tion. As Canada imports from the United States more than twice 
as much as from any other nation, and we have a correspondingly 
powerful hold on her markets, it is to be assumed that she may say 
that any concessions that are made must come from us, not from 
her. She gives Great Britain a preferential tariff and yet she pur- 
chases of the United States goods of twice the value of her imports 
from the mother country. If we are to expand our position in the 
markets of the Dominion is it not reasonable to suppose that the 
expansion will be secured at the price Canada fixes? Again, we 
must remember that Canada is not only a new country desirous of 
building up her own industries to an extent that may release her 
from dependence on foreigners, but that she is heavily in debt and 
in urgent need of maintaining her revenues at a profitable level. 
Though Canada had a population at the last census of less than 
5,500,000 souls, the gross debt of the Dominion was in 1903, $361,393,. 
047, and the net, $261,943,486. The net burden of debt per capita is 
about fifty dollars, and the annual charge for interest and general 
service of the debt is equivalent to $2.65 per capita. In the last 
Canadian budget the appropriation for interest charges, manage- 
ment, sinking fund and general service of the public debt was in the 
neighborhood of $14,000,000. These are figures that the Canadians 
are bound to consider when arranging their tariff. They also must 
be considered by us should we approach the Dominion with a formal 
proposition of reciprocity. 


Besides these facts, the attitude of influential bodies in 
Canada must be taken into account. Last year the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, in which 1,200 of the principal 
establishments in the Dominion were represented, adopted a 
strong resolution against any reciprocity that will affect manu- 
factures, and the representatives of all the coal companies of the 
maritime provinces met in conference and voted against recip- 
rocity in coal. Both political parties support the British prefer- 
ential and favor the Chamberlain policy of imperial federation. 
It is idle to say they have been driven to this by the United 
States, by our alleged repeated rejection of their overtures for 
reciprocity. They have made no proposition which would take 
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in our manufactures and they have refused to either extend to 
us the preference granted the Empire or to repeal it and give us 
an equal chance in their market. 

The leaders in this Boston movement know these facts and 
know that by reason of them reciprocity is impossible—at least 
on any terms that the United States could accept. This being 
so, they owe an explanation to the public as to how they expect 
to overcome the obstacles and as to what possible benefit it can 
be to our New England people to be put in antagonism to the 
rest of our country and to neglect practical and hopeful meas- 
ures for improvement by wasting time and effort in following 


an ignis fatwus. 


BRITAIN’S FINANCIAL CON- 
DITION. 





[By our London Correspondent. | 
Lonpon, April 26, 1904. 

HE Prorectionist was, I believe, 

the first paper of standing in 

the United States to call attention to 
the unsatisfactory condition of Brit- 
ish finance—so far as the taxation of 
her people is concerned. In looking 
through my letters to this periodical 
during the last ten years I find fre- 
quent references to England’s grow- 
ing fiscal difficulties — difficulties 
which have caused Mr. Chamberlain 
to propound his tariff schemes for the 
relief of British taxation. One of 
the principal reasons for this heavy 
burden of taxes is the enormous sums 
spent yearly on the army and navy. 
Writing in the Home Market Bulle- 
tin for November, 1898, I said: “It 
is not too much to say that the exist- 
ing large armies and navies are crush- 
ing by their cost the very flower of 
the European working class”; and I 
quoted the opinion of Lord Avebury 
(then Sir John Lubbock) that “un- 


less the present expenditure is re- 
duced the nations of Europe have 
nothing but revolution and bankrupt- 
cy before them. Such a course can 
only end in ruin.” 

In the Protrctionisr for January, 
1901, I wrote that “thoughtful peo- 
ple see that a change is coming over 
the fiscal system of Great Britain. 
People are breaking under the heavy 
taxes. Already taxation has reached 
its limits.” And in June, 1901, 1 
again called attention to this matter 
because “it is just this fact (excessive 
taxation) that is going to make 
trouble later.” 

As you probably know our national 
exchequer shows a deficit for the year 
ended April, 1904, of over £5,000,- 
000, and that, too, on taxation equal 
to what has been imposed in war 
time. That is, we are taxed in peace 
as high as if we were at war, and 
consequently have no reserve to fall 
back upon. In 1886 our total ex- 
penditure was £92,000,000, in 1904-5 
it is only estimated at £142,000,000 
and will probably be more. Navy 
expenditure has grown from £9,400,- 
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000 in 1870 to £42,000,000 in 
1904-5; and army expenses have 
risen from £12,000,000 to £82,- 
500,000 in the same time and 
will go higher! The income tax—a 
tax orignally imposed only for war 
purposes—is now one shilling or 
twenty-four cents, in every pound of 
one’s income, in peace time! What, 
then, every one is asking can be ex- 
pected in war time? The Leader of 
the Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons said: “We should arrest while 
we may the headlong extravagance 
of recent years. It is a matter that 
far transcends party politics.” The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir M. Hicks Beach) said in the 
House on April 19 last: “Such an in- 
crease of taxation cannot go on. If 
it does it will in my opinion impose 
a burden that this country will not 
stand. It has already imposed upon 
us £23,500,000 of taxation, imposed 
for war purposes but maintained in 
time of peace, and added to this year 
to the extent of another £4,000,000. 
If this is to go on, the burdens of the 
tax payers will become so great that 
there will be a reaction which will not 
only sweep us away, but will do what 
is very much worse, diminish expend- 
iture to such an extent as to destroy 
that efficiency which those who are 
responsible for the present extrava- 
gance, as I believe it to be, are always 
telling us it is their one desire to ob- 
tain.” That is the opinion of a re- 
sponsible statesman, and it is shared 
by every thoughtful person in Brit- 
ain to-day. It is the gravest danger 
of the time to the Empire. Our 
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financial soundness is the most im- 
portant preparation for war, or indeed 
for any time of stress, and yet in 
peace time we are spending to the top 
of our power. As I have said the 
income tax and most other heavy im- 
posts are double what they would be 
if conditions were normal, as the 
country is at peace. The present 
chancellor had either to suspend the 
sinking fund in peace time—which 
meant that we were practically bank- 
rupt—or to raise the income tax and 
add on other taxes on tea, tobacco, 
etc. 

There is no doubt that what the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
saw was true. The people cannot en- 
dure war taxation in peace time in- 
definitely. Our national credit— 
judged by the price of Consols—is 
none too good; the country still feels 
the pinch of the late war, and the 
middle class of people have to con- 
stantly economize in their daily ex- 
penditure. The mere fact that big 
loans are over-subscribed in London 
is not to the point as proving that the 
working and middle classes have 
spare cash. The storekeepers, build- 
ers, and every class of manufacturer 
catering for those two sections of the 
people will tell any inquirer that 
there has been a significant lack of 
ready money throughout the whole 
country during the last two years, at 
least. This feeling of comparative 
poverty—caused mainly by the ex- 
cessive financial burden—has made 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to tax 
foreign manufactures doubly accept- 
able to the majority of people. It is 
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just that part of his scheme that has 
taken the fancy of the electors be- 
cause they think it will relieve them 
of part of their intolerable burden. 
The operative class support it because 
it tends to bring more work to Brit- 
ish factories. All things seem tend- 
ing to the realization of a tax on 
foreign manufactured goods. 
F, CO. Crapper tt. 


RECIPROCITY AND TARIFF 
REVISION. 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle. ] 
HE “reciprocity” sore is now well 
healed up in nearly all parts of 

the United States. 
fizzled out in Iowa the moment that 
Governor Cummins, with most com- 
mendable frankness, explained to the 
farmers of that agricultural state that 
its object and effect would be to give 
the markets of the Minneapolis flour 
mills to the Canadians and let the 
Iowa farmers rustle for markets 
Not even the dec- 
laration that the international rail- 
roads, which were the most active 
promoters of the Iowa idea, would 
probably be smart enough to absorb 
most of the margin in Canadian 
wheat, so as to permit it to be sold 
only a little below American prices, 
comforted those stiff-necked agricul- 
turists at all. They repudiated the 
whole thing as soon as they under- 
stood what it was, and now there is no 
“Towa Idea.” The disease, however, 
has appeared in an aggravated form 
among the Massachusetts Democrats, 
who seem particularly susceptible to 


somewhere else. 


The “Iowa Idea” ~ 
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the infection. It is said that 35,000 
alleged manufacturers have signed a 
petition or something for general 
reciprocity with Canada. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Canada would gladly con- 
clude with us a treaty of reciprocity 
in natural products, for she wants our 
markets for her surplus raw mate- 
rials. As for manufactures, she pro- 
poses to build up her own just as we 
do. | 

Another Democratic ery is for 
“tariff revision,” and some weak- 
kneed Republicans, who were once 
fooled by the reciprocity delusion, 
have been sniffing at tariff revision. 
Now, as long as that term does not 
mean anything in particular, it has 
some attraction for uneasy spirits who 
are never content to let well enough 
alone. If anybody should name the 
particular products upon which it was 
proposed to reduce the duty, they 
would seatter like a flock of quail 
when the gun goes off. 

Now the Republican position on 
tariff revision is perfectly clear. 
Nobody claims that if—to suppose 
the impossible—the Democrats 
should succeed in destroying our pro- 
tective tariff, and that after a suffi- 
cient period of misery the Republi- 
cans should be compelled to take up 
its reconstruction, the protective 
tariff which we should then enact 
would be the same as the Dingley 
law. Conditions have changed in 
many respects, and any new law, if 
made out of whole cloth, would con- 
form to those conditions. As Repub- 
lican platforms put it, the Republi- 
can party is committed to protection 
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but not to particular schedules. The 
difficulty of modifying a tariff already 
protective consists in the fact that 
business is adjusted to existing condi- 
tions and that no change can be made 
which will not injure some industries. 
Whenever it may appear that the 
gain of lowering or raising any par- 
ticular duties is probably sufficient to 
more than offset the damage which is 
certain to be done, the Republican 
party will be ready to make the ad- 
justment, but always on the lines of 
giving protection to all industries 
capable of supplying the home market 
at reasonable prices. That, we be- 
lieve, is the Republican policy, and 
the objection to it is not industrial 
but political. 


CAUSES OF HIGH AND LOW 
PRICES. 





RECENT bulletin of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Labor gives the 
courses of wholesale prices of commo- 
dities for the past thirteen years. As 
all know, there has been a material 
advance in the cost of living in the 
last two or three years; and most arti- 
cles are above the average price of 
ten years ago. One year of good 
crops the country over would tend to 
bring the price of some commodities 
down to a normal basis. In discuss- 
ing the reasons for high and low 
prices, Labor Commissioner Wright 
says: 
Such influences include variations in 
harvest, which not only restrict or in- 
crease the supply, and consequently 


tend to increase or decrease the price of 
a commodity, but also restrict or in- 
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crease to a greater or less degree the pur- 
chasing power of such communities as 
are dependent in whole or in part upon 
such commodity; changes in demand 
due to changes in fashions, seasons, etc. ; 
legislation altering internal revenue 
taxes, import duties or bounties; use of 
substitutes, as, for instance, an ad- 
vance in the price of beef will cause an 
increase in the price of pork and mut- 
ton, and it may be added, a probable in- 
crease in the price of both pork and 
mutton; improvements in methods of 
production which will tend either to 
give a better article for the same price 
or an equal article for a lower price; 
cheapening of transportation or hand- 
ling speculative manipulation of the 
supply or the raw product; commercial 
panic or depression; over-production; 
unusual demand, owing to steady em- 
ployment of consumers, short supply, 
owing to disputes between labor and 
capital in industries of limited produc- 
ing capacity, as in the anthracite coal 
industry in 1902; organization or com- 
bination of mills or producers, thus ena- 
bling on the one hand a greater or less 
control of prices, or on the other hand 
economies in production or in transpor- 
tation charges through the ability to 
supply the article from the point of 
production or manufacture nearest the 
purchaser. So far as individual com- 
modities are concerned, no conclusion 
can safely. be formed as to causes with- 
out an examination of the possible in- 
fluence of several—in some cases per- 
haps all—of these causes. For ex- 
ample, the various internal revenue and 
tariff acts have, in a marked degree, no 
doubt affected the prices of proof spirits, 
of tobacco and of sugar. But, on the 
other hand, they have not been alone in 
their influences, and it would probably 
not be accurate in all cases to give the 
change of tax or duty as representing 
the measure of a certain and definite in- 
fluence on the prices of these commod- 
ities. 





[From the New York Commercial. ] 


The bulletin, lately issued by Commis- 
sioner Carroll D. Wright of the bureau 
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of labor at Washington, seeks to show 
the increase in the average prices of 
numerous commodities in 1903 over the 
average prices of the same class of com- 
modities for the entire thirteen years 
immediately preceding. Thus, Mr. 
Wright figures that the average cost in 
1903 of a variety of articles like beans, 
coffee, eggs, milk, rice, nutmegs, pepper 
and petroleum was twenty-three per cent 
higher than it was for the entire period 
from 1890 down to 1893; and in like 
manner he finds that wheat was 5 per 
cent higher, hay and corn 21 per cent 
higher, codfish and potatoes 6 per cent 
higher, anthracite coal 26 per cent 
higher, certain articles of clothing from 
3 to 21 per cent higher, and so on 
through a list of some two hundred and 
fifty different commodities. 

There are two or three prime facts 
to be kept firmly in mind in studying 
this table, or the latter will be worse 
than useless: 

First — The thirteen years prior to 
1908, for which entire period Mr. 
Wright averages prices, include the 
panic years of 1893-6, when prices of all 
commodities touched rock bottom and a 
market could hardly be found for the 
products of the farm, the loom, the forge 
and the mine even at that. This was 
the period of fifty-cent wheat and six- 
cent cotton, of Coxey armies and soup- 
houses, and of the widespread demand 
for cheap money in order to inflate 
prices artificially. Prices were abnor- 
mally low, and they remained low until 
long after the recent boom set in. 

Second—The use of the percentage 
system, in the manner that Mr. Wright 
has used it, is deceptive. For example, 
he finds that, on the average in 1908, 
butter cost 6 per cent more than it did, 
on the average, for the whole of the thir- 
teen years preceding. This means, with 
butter at twenty-five cents a pound, an 
increase of one and a half cents a pound, 
or $1.50 on a hundred pounds. <A simi- 
lar result will be reached by taking each 
increase in prices that Mr. Wright cites. 
An increase of 5 per cent here and 10 
per cent there and 15 per cent elsewhere, 
may, when figured out in actual dollars 
and cents, amount to only a few dollars 
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a year in the cost of living for the aver- 
age family. It is to be regretted, of 
course, that things are not so arranged 
that the prices of commodities are al- 
ways falling and wages and salaries and 
incomes are always rising, but it is just 
as well not to get frightened at per- 
centage comparisons like Mr. Wright’s 
until it is clearly understood what they 
really signify. 

Third—Since 1896 there has been a 
heavy increase in wages, extending any- 
where from 15 to 380 or more per cent, 
and this increase began a considerable 
period before the upward movement in 
prices did. Indeed, it has been largely 
the cause of higher prices for commodi- 
ties. It has not only increased the cost 
of production but, until prices rose con- 
siderably, it created an increased de- 
mand for articles of general consump- 
tion. Prices and wages have now 
reached a point where probably they are 
pretty well equalized. Cost of living is 
undoubtedly higher, but so likewise is 
cost of production. 

Lastly—It is to be remembered that 
in spite of the higher prices that may 
prevail to-day the business of the coun- 
try at large is still on a prosperous basis, 
that workingmen as a rule are earning 
a comfortable living that the deposits of 
savings banks are steadily expanding 
and that the number of persons who own 
homes of their own or have small in- 
vestments in corporations is rapidly in- 
creasing. All this would hardly be pos- 
sible if profitable prices for commodities 
were an unmixed evil. 


PROTECTIONISTS WANTED. 





Readers who have back numbers 
of the Prorrcrionist which they are 
willing to spare will confer a great 
favor on the publishers if they will 
send us the numbers for January and 
April, 1900, August and November, 
1902, and October, 1900. For one of 
each of these missing numbers we 
will send the Prorrctionist for one 
year. 


* 
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CANADA’S PREFERENCE TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


AST February, complying with a 
request, Mr. George Johnson, 
the official statistician of Canada, 
sent to the Duke of Argyle the fol- 
lowing statement of the apparent. ef- 
fects of the Canadian preferential 
tariff on British trade in the Domin- 
ion: 

Memo. for His Grace the Duke of 
Argyle, on the operation of the pref- 
erential tariff given by Canada. 

First Statement: Before the adop- 
tion of the preferential tariff the pur- 
chases of Canada from the United 
Kingdom were becoming less and less in 
value. 

Proof—Value of goods entered into 


Canada (for consumption) from the 
United Kingdom. 


DEUS A sisbite shies aid’ ahbin $68,522,776 
1883 52,052,465 
1893 43,148,413 
ihoh yg Gap Rae ay ae marae 29,412,188 


Second statement: With the adoption 
of a perferential tariff of 25 per cent re- 
duction the purchases of Canada from 
the United Kingdom began to increase. 

In August, 1898, a preferential tariff 
—25 per cent off the general tariff—was 
adopted with a view to increasing the 
sales of the Mother Country to Canada. 
That preference was increased to 83 1-3 
per cent off from July 1, 1900. 

Under the 25 per cent off arrange- 
ment the sales of the United Kingdom 
for consumption in Canada were: 

Year ended June 30, 1898. . $32,500,917 
Year ended June 30, 1899.. 37,060,123 

Third statement: With the increase 
in the rate of reduction, the purchases 
of Canada from the United Kingdom 
began to increase more rapidly. 


Under the 33 1-3 per cent off arrange- 
ment, the sales by the United Kingdom 
for consumption in Canada were: 


Year ended June 380, 1900.. $44,789,730 


Year ended June 30, 1901.. 43,018,164 
Year ended June 30, 1902.. 49,206,062 
Year ended June 30, 1903.. 58,896,901 


Your Grace will observe (a) that be- 
tween 1873 and 1897 there was a de- 
crease of nearly 60 per cent in the sales 
of the United Kingdom to Canada: (b) 
that under the 25 per cent off arrange- 
ment there was, in 1899, as compared 
with 1897, an increase of 26 per cent; 
and (c) that under the 33 1-3 per cent off 
plan, comparing 1903 with 1899 (last 
year of the 25 per cent off) the increase 
of your supply of our consumptive de- 
mand was nearly 60 per cent. 

I may add that in the six months, July 
1 to December 31, 1903, the United 
Kingdom supplied us with $32,155,428 
indicating that the completed year end- 
ing June 30 next will show a near ap- 
proximation to the record year of 1873, 
if it does not go beyond that year. 

The conclusion I feel warranted in 
drawing from these figures is that the 
preferential tariff has saved a business 
which before the adoption of that tariff 
was rapidly dwindling, and has in fact 
so greatly increased it that there is a 
reasonably sure prospect that the palmi- 
est period of the trade in the past thirty 
years will be overshadowed in the near 
future. 

When Canada had a three-bar fence 
against British goods, the customs duty 
levied upon imports from the United 
Kingdom, taking the three year period 
1895-96-97, was over 30 per cent on 
dutiable goods. 

With the top bar thrown down, the re- 
sult is seen in the following table: 
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VALUE OF DUTIABLE GOODS IMPORTED INTO CANADA FROM GREAT BRITAIN 
UNDER GENERAL AND PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS 1901-1903. 


Imports Under Imports Under Duty that F 
Year General Tariff Preferential Tariff would have | Difference 
ended been oe fl in favor of 
June ; on Col. 3 Great Brit- 
30th 1 had no pre- ain due to 
2 4 ference been | Preference 
Value Duty Paid Value Duty Paid given 

1901 $5,795,933 $z,819,060 $25,905,060 $5,026,347 $7,539,520 $2,513,173 

1902 6,332,175 3,029,093 28,730,389 5,395,600 8,093,400 2,697,800 

1903 7,046,411 3,334,381 35,163,754 6,507,246 9,760,869 3,253,623 

$19,174,519 $9,182,534 $89,799,209 $16,929,193 $25,393,789 $8,464,596 


Your Grace will see that the benefit to 
British sellers in comparison to sellers 
not British has a cash value of over 
eight million dollars in the three years’ 
business. 

It seems to me that even though your 
“leading London Banker and Politician” 
cannot see it, the fox-hunting squires of 
England, and others familiar with the 
sport, can see that a two-barred gate 
offers an easier jump than a _ three- 
barred one. The experience of the six 
months—July-December, 1903, corrob- 
orates that of the three fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1903. 

I have given, I think, prima facie 
evidence that the preferential tariff has 
benefited the sellers of the United 
Kingdom. 


IT HAS ALSO BENEFITED BRITISH VESSEL 
OWNERS. 


In 1897 the goods brought over seas 
into Canada by British vessels were 
708,579 tons—567,078 tons weight, and 
141,501 tons measured. In 19083 the tons 
brought in British vessels were 1,619,788 
—1,362,917 tons weight and 256,871 tons 
measured. 

In 1897 there were 967 vessels of 
1,799,841 registered tonnage, manned by 
46,033 seamen. In 1903 there were 
9,379 vessels of 4,092,286 tons register 
manned by 108,842 seamen. Here is an 
increase in the last full year of the pref- 
erential tariff over the last full year 
with no preference, of 146 per cent in 
the number of British vessels* carrying 
cargo; 127.4 per cent in the tonnage em- 
ployed; 128.7 per cent in the cargo ecar- 
ried and nearly 137 per cent in the num- 


*Canadian registered vessels are not included: 
only British registered. 


ber of men given employment in manag- 
ing those vessels. 

Your Grace will perceive that the tons 
of cargo carried show a greater increase 
than the tonnage employed. The vessels, 
therefore, carried fuller cargoes in 1903 
than in 1897. I need not dwell upon 
that point but may say the fuller the 
ship the better the earning power. 

If, then, the seller sold more, the 
carrier carried more, and a larger num- 
ber of seamen found employment, I con- 
clude that there must be a benefit to the 
United Kingdom in the preference. 

I have further tested the value of the 
preferential tariff by analyzing three or 
four of the classes of goods exported by 
the United Kingdom to Canada. 

IMPORTS BY CANADA FROM GREAT 


BRITAIN. 
1895-96-97 1901-02-03 
Class 1 —Cotton Goods......... $9,144,222 $14,661,277 
Class 2—Flax, Hemp, &c....... 3,600,942 5,284,839 
Class 3—Iron & Steel........... 6,330.134 13,704,947 
Class 4—Woolens......c.eeeeee 19,103,929 25,571,661 


This growth has been progressive 
during the period 1901-02-03. It was 
not so during the period 1895-96-97. 
Thus, of all four classes in 1895 the 
import was $18,051,694 and in 1897, 
$11,177,928, a decrease of $1,873,766. 
Of all four classes in 1901 the import 
was $16,155,707 and in 1903 it was $24,- 
083,408, an increase of $7,927,701. 

I find on analyzing the remaining 
articles that there are (1903), 128 dif- 
ferent items including silk manufac- 
tures (7) and “all other articles”: that 
these had a value of $11,080,346, and 
paid a duty of $2,081,106, which is less 
by $1,040,543 than would have been 
paid under the general tariff. 

IT cannot imagine manufacturers be- 
ing so stupid as to continue year after 
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year increasing their sales to a cus- 
tomer if they do not find the business 
profitable. 

It may be that the British seller, in 
order to meet his competitors in trade, 
had to sell at a lower rate because some 
of those competitors were determined 
to prevent him obtaining any benefit 
from the preference given. 

One competitor is met by a surtax of 
331-3 per cent on goods imported by 
Canada valued at $2,165,761 in the six 
months ended December 31 last. 

The effect of the surtax on Germany 
is shown in the decrease of imports 
from $6,083,024 to $4,958,618, in the 
half year. 

Your other competitor has the ad- 
vantage of closer proximity to our mar- 
kets and a thorough knowledge of our 
trade requirements. He also has an 
advantage in the fact that we must go 
to him for certain raw products, such 
as cotton, and therefore having to go 
for some things we are the more likely, 
once being there, to buy other things. 
He is an adept in the art of dumping, 
but when squarely met is not foolishly 
persistent. He knows when he is 
beaten. We have on several occasions 
broken down a persistent attempt to 
destroy some particular branch of our 
industries by increasing the duty and 
threatening to go higher still if neces- 
sary. Whether on the whole he has 
sueceeded in causing the British manu- 
facturer to sell to Canada at a lower 
rate than to other customers I do not 
know, but when the United States 
maker has to meet British goods which 
pay a duty of 19 per cent while he has 
a duty of over 28 per cent against him, 
he must feel that his geographical ad- 
vantages are largely offset, and that 
under the preferential tariff he and his 
friend, the British manufacturer, are 
more nearly on an equality as competi- 
tors for Canadian trade than they ever 
were before. 

There is one subject which is inti- 
mately connected with the develop- 
ment of trade to which, however, your 
government does not appear to attach 
as much importance as I do. Your 
newspapers do not circulate in Can- 
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ada. The United States newspapers 
do. “Trade” we say “follows the flag.” 
It is even more true that trade follows 
the advertisements of the newspapers. 
Now the Mother Country taxes her 
publications out of the homes of the 
Canadian people by a prohibitive rate 
of eight cents a pound, and this handi- 
eaps her manufacturers and _ other 
business men. The United States and 
Canada have a reciprocal rate of half 
a cent a pound. Let your postal 
authorities do as ours have done with 
newspapers going into Great Britain, 
and the indirect return in the form of 
increased demand for British wares 
will, I firmly believe, more than com- 
pensate for any loss of postal revenue, 
if there should be a loss and not a gain, 
while the diffusion of British views, 
where now United States views are dis- 
seminated, would not be, by any means, 
an injury to our people and to the ex- 
tension and greater permanency of 

British Imperial Unity. 

GEORGE JOHNSON, 
Statistician. 
Ottawa, February 20, 1904. 


The Canadian Manufacturer of 
April 15 commented in avery inde- 
pendent and patriotic manner upon 
this statement and from its editorial 
the following extracts are taken: 


It will be observed that the intention 
of Mr. Johnson was, seemingly, to view 
the question from the British stand- 
point and to show the benefits that 
actually flow to Great Britain through 


‘the operation of the preference; but he 


makes no allusion whatever to the ef- 
fects of the preference upon Canadian 
welfare, particularly upon Canadian 
manufacturing industries, nor upon 
Canadian trade with other countries. 
It is difficult to comprehend why 
Canada should make this enormously 
large concession to British manufac- 
turers; and it is also hard to see where- 
in Canada is benefited by the trans- 
action. The goods we purchase from 
Great Britain are no better than those 
we buy from other countries—no better 
than those we make ourselves; and if 
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we recognize that tariff protection is es- 
sential to our manufacturing indus- 
tries, and if our general tariff is framed 
to afford such protection, the prefer- 
ence is an unfair burden and handicap 
upon them. 

It is shown in the classification that 
during the period previous to the pref- 
erence, our imports of “woolens” were 
valued at $19,103,929, and in the sub- 
sequent period at $25,571,661, an in- 
crease of $6,467,732. This is a bad 
showing for the Canadian woolen in- 
dustry. Previous to the preference 
Canadian mills produced about all the 
woolen goods the country required; and 
first-class | Canadian-made blankets 
could be sold in London at same prices 
as British blankets. Now it is different. 
Our mills, many of them/are closed, 
and Canadian operatives are in idleness 
or forced into other occupations; and 
this to please and benefit British textile 
manufacturers. 

The preponderance of imports of 
American manufactures into Canada 
over similar products from Great Brit- 
ain and all other countries is due to 
several causes. Among these causes 
may be mentioned the greater adapta- 
bility of American goods to Canadian 
wants, coupled with the fact that 
American manufacturers are liberal 
advertisers in Canadian journals. 

The question of fealty to the Mother 
Country, as regards the preference, does 
not and should not enter into the con- 
sideration of our fiscal relationship, 
but if it did there is no good or suf- 
ficient reason why Canadian manufac- 
turing industries should be sacrificed 
in favor of British manufacturers. 


THE TARIFF ISSUE PARA- 
MOUNT. 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle. ] 
|? the opinion of Senator Gallin- 

ger, as expressed in a recent 
speech in the Senate, the tariff will 
again be the paramount issue in a 
Presidential campaign. The finan- 
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cial, anti-imperial and “monopoly” is- 
sues having floated away and left the 
Democrats struggling in the political 
waves, they have nothing to cling to 
but that same old rotten plank of 
free trade and destruction to Ameri- 
can industries on which they have so 
often failed to reach land. Certainly 
no Republican will object to a cam- 
paign on the tariff issue, and, upon 
the whole, the best interests of the 
party really demand it. 

Nothing can be more desirable, 
from the patriotic standpoint, than 
that each new generation of voters, as 
it comes upon the political stage, 
shall be thoroughly grounded in the 
policy which has invariably brought 
prosperity to the nation. The spirit 
which rules and directs the Demo- 
cratic party is that of the Old De- 
luder. Its wiles are never ceasing, and 
it would deceive, if it were possible, 
the very elect. Long practice of the 
principles of protection in the zest 
begotten of the prosperity which at- 
tends it has made some good Republi- 
cans neglect the fundamental tenets 
of their faith; the structure seemed 
so solid that there was neglect of the 
foundations; the younger generation 
is less able than it should be to de- 
fend with vigor the bulwarks of their 
economic citadel, and a few who are 
older and should know better have 
ventured perilously near the precipice 
of “reciprocity.” A good, thorough 
overhauling of the whole subject will 
do all Republicans a world of good. 

At the end of a good summer’s 
discussion of the tariff, for example, 
Republicans will realize better than 
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many of them now do the utter insig- 
nificance of the foreign markets 
which we hear so much about, and 
for which we should have to fight, in 
comparison with the magnificent home 
market which is all our own and for 
which, were it not for the deluded 
and unrepentant Democracy, we 
should not have to fight at all. In the 
year covered by the reports of the 
census of 1900 the products of our 
farms, mines, fisheries and factories 
ageregated the sum of $18,884,448,- 
635. Allowing that a considerable 
part of the products of the mines and 
farms are reproduced in the aggre- 
gate of manufactures to the amount 
of $13,058,562,917, and allowing, 
on the other hand, a considerable but 
unknown sum for the products of our 
forests not included in ‘“manufac- 
tures,” we may safely conclude that 
our production for the census year 
was $17,000,000,000. Nearly all 
of this sum was expended in labor, 
for the raw material of one manufac- 
turer is largely the finished product 
of another. Whatever the source of 
this output, it consisted of commodi- 
ties which were sold in some market 
and went into consumption to make 
room for more commodities of the 
same kind next year. If we can find 
what market absorbed the bulk of 
this output we shall find the market 
that we want to stick to. And it is 
easy to find. All that was not sold 
out of the country was sold within it. 
What we exported amounted to $1,- 
370,763,571 in commodities, $3,- 
693,575 net in gold and $21,455,973 
net in silver, or a total of $1,395,- 
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913,119 sold out of the United 
States, which leaves $15,604,086,881 
as the value of domestic sales and 
consumption. Any policy which 
would sacrifice a $15,000,000,000 
market for a $1,000,000,000 market 
could be conceived of only by politi- 
cal lunatics. 


For a statesman who has voluntarily 
withdrawn from public life, Mr. Cleve- 
land is displaying remarkable eagerness 
of late to set himself right with the 
public in regard to certain acts of his 
last administration. Not long ago he 
came out in a letter denying with con- 
siderable heat that he had entertained 
Fred Douglass at the White House. 
The other day, in an address at Prince- 
ton, he defended his action in putting 
down the Debs riot; and now he is out 
in an article in the Philadelphia Satur- 
day Evening Post explaining his course 
in the bond issue that was handled by 
the Morgan-Belmont syndicate: It 
would be more to the point if Mr. 
Cleveland would explain the course he 
took on the tariff question. The tariff 
will probably constitute the “paramount 
issue” of the coming campaign, and his 
observations on this subject would have 
a timely bearing. Why did Mr. Cleve- 
land, after having branded the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff as the product of “perfidy 
and dishonor,” permit that bill to be- 
come a law without his signature?—New 
York Commercial. 


Some inveterate rainbow chasers in 
the Democratic camp have been talking 
about electing this fall a Democratic 
president and a Democratic House of 
Representatives. So far the most san- 


-guine of these pad and pencil forecasters 


have not undertaken to recapture the 
Senate. Even Senator Culberson, in his 
burst of prophecy just before the ses- 
sion of Congress ended, admitted that, 
whatever else might happen between 
now and March 4 next, the upper house 
of Congress would remain Republican. 
—Tribune. 
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CANADA’S WOOLEN MANUFACTURE. 


—_. 


RUINED BY THE PREFERENCE GIVEN GREAT BRITAIN. 


HAT is little short of a nation- 

al crime is now witnessed in 
Canada. The preferential tariff in 
favor of Great Britain has driven the 
Canadian woolen manufacturers to 
close their works. Consumers have 
been imposed upon by tailors and job- 
bers and the handsomely finished 
shoddies of England have taken the 
place of the more durable all wool 
goods of Canada. How long the 
Canadians will submit to the sacri- 
fice of a useful home industry in or- 
der to promote an imperial policy 
which possibly may help some other 
Canadian industry remains to be 
seen. But if the destruction came 
from the United States instead of 
from the mother country, the Cana- 
dians would be up in arms against 
it, and rightly so, too. 

In his very interesting letter to the 
Boston Transcript of April 27, Mr. 
E. W. Thompson, writing from Ot- 
tawa, made the following quotation 
from a letter which he had received 
from a woolen manufacturer, and 
which explains the cause and method 
of the ruination: 

The old tariff (the present tariff be- 
fore the preference to British goods) 
just about put woolen manufacturers 
on an even footing with English com- 
petitors. A little consideration will 
show you this. It is in evidence that 


tailors and purchasers of woolens, other 
than ready-made clothiers, make a boast 


of never keeping Canadian goods in 
stock, giving as a reason the false asser- 
tions that the latter do not keep their 
color and do bag at the knees, ete. On 
the strength of such allegations they can 
and do charge considerably more per 
yard and per suit for English goods than 
for the avowedly Canadian. It is in evi- 
dence that a Montreal tailor has paid 
twenty-five cents a yard more for a 
Canadian piece sold to him in the Eng- 
lish department of the wholesale jobber 
than he could have got the same goods 
for in the Canadian department of the 
same house. He supposed, of course, 
that he was buying English goods, and 
he acknowledged that the pieces in the 
Canadian department seemed to be quite 
as good. They were the same in quality. 
There are many similar instances. In 
Toronto one large wholesale firm keeps 
all the woolens together, selling them 
on their merits, and with no English or 
Canadian marks on. A prominent tailor 
of Toronto, noted for his prejudice 
against Canadian goods, came in one 
day to buy, and when the wholesaler 
counted up the purchases it was found 
that seventy-five per cent of them were 
Canadian cloths, bought on their merits. 
The salesman, when he found: this pro- 
portion, thought it safer to tell the facts 
to the tailor, who then cancelled his 
order for most of the Canadian pieces. I 
have this from the wholesale firm, but 
it would be improper to give the names. 
The instance is cited in support of my 
opinion that the prejudice amounts to 
an additional twenty or twenty-five per 
cent in favor of English goods. Consider 
now that we are paying forty to fifty 
per cent more for labor than our Eng- 
lish rivals; that raw material of all the 
cheaper kinds, including prepared stock, 
centres in England and can there be pur- 
chased from hand to mouth by the cloth- 
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makers at a moment’s notice and at 
much less than we have to pay for large 
stocks of the like; that all the ordinary 
expenses of operation are much higher 
in Canada; that not only is labor go 
much dearer here, but skilled labor al- 
most impossible to get, which entails on 
us the additional expense of teaching 
the unskilled—let any reasonable man, 
even a free trader, reflect on all this, and 
on the degree in which we are put to 
expense through the general operation 
of the tariff, and I think he will admit 
the fairness of my claim that the old 
duty did no more than place us on an 
even footing. When the preference to 
England was twenty-five per cent we 
found the competition uncomfortable 
and on certain lines disastrous, but 
when it was placed at thirty-three and 
one-third per cent the effect was at once 
more noticeable, and the result is the 
closing of most of our Canadian mills 
for lack of orders. Many of the whole- 
sale houses bought nothing from us this 
year. The bulk of the stuff that comes 
in preferred is of the very cheapest and 
worst materials, shoddy and _ cotton. 
Much of the yarn in these goods is of 
extremely poor shoddy, with a thread of 
cotton twisted around it to give it 
strength. One result of such preferred 
importations is that the Canadian wool- 
grower has to sell at lower proportionate 
prices than the wool-grower of any other 
country in the world, the intrinsic values 
of the wools being duly considered. Our 
long and otherwise excellent wool is at 
the disadvantage of being harsh to the 
touch, and _ short-fibred shoddy gives 
goods made from it a much pleasanter 
feel. But the shoddy stuff wears out in 
almost no time, while goods made from 
our Canadian wool last so long that the 
wearer gets tired of them. 


The ‘Transcript’s correspondent 
writes that there is some reason for 
thinking that Mr. Fielding, the fi- 
nance minister, will increase the 
duties on foreign woolen cloths this 
session, but probably not, for besides 
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the natural aversion to tampering 
with a tariff which on the whole is 
well balanced, there is a disposition 
not to embarrass the Chamberlain 
policy by introducing any new colo- 
nial conditions. Of course, should 
such a raise be made, it would be an 
added discrimination against the 
United States and would more than 
justify the insistence of our Amer- 
ican members of the Joint High 
Commission that either the preferen- 
tial to Great Britain must be repealed 
or it must be extended to the United 
States also, before any other terms 
for reciprocal trade can be made. 

Mr. Thompson writes that the 
woolen manufacture in Canada would 
have been in a most flourishing con- 
dition had not the preference caused 
the importation of English stuff to be 
about doubled. In 1897 that impor- 
tation was $7,177,954 worth, in 1903 
it had risen to $13,612,942 worth. 
In 1891 there were 213 woolen mills 
in Canada, in 1901, the census year, 
four years after the preference be- 
gan, there were but 157, and now 
nearly all the cloth mills are closed. 
Some are to be sold by auction early 
next month [May]. They had been 
run at a loss for several years. “It is 
not just,” exclaims this very careful 
and loyal writer, “that one set of 
manufacturers should be brought to 
ruin for the sake of pleasing York- 
shire, nor even for the sake of en- 
abling importers to work off on more 
or less witless consumers shoddies 
that,they ignorantly prefer to$home- 
mades that can hardly be worn out.” 
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THE CLEVELAND BOND 
ISSUES. 





[Washington Correspondence of New 
York Tribune.]| 


Two successive Republican adminis- 
trations have succeeded in paying all 
but $1,151,200 of the first $100,000,000 
loan of Cleveland administration, and 
Treasury officials predict that the en- 
tire amount will be closed up within the 
next few months. 

This particular legacy of Mr. Cleve- 
land cost the government just $32,789,- 
077, a sum which would have come 
within a few millions of the amount 
necessary to pay for the Panama Canal 
property, and is a monument to the 
wisdom and economy of Democratic 
financiering. 

In calculating the loss to the govern- 
ment on this issue of bonds, it affords 
little consolation to those who have the 
best interests of the country at heart 
to recall the fact that President Cleve- 
land entered into a private arrangement 
with the Morgan-Belmont syndicate 
whereby, as proved by the subsequent 
experience of the same administration, 
the syndicate obtained at about 1044 
bonds which would readily have brought 
118 in the open market, thus afford- 
ing the purchasers a profit of upward of 
$8,000,000, with a corresponding loss to 
the government. In other words, had 
Mr. Cleveland sold this issue in the open 
market, the cost to the government of 
the 1895 bond issue would have been 
approximately $24,789,077 instead of 
$32,789,077. 

It is further regarded as something of 
a coincidence that almost simultane- 
ously with the balancing of the federal 
ledger on the Cleveland bond issue of 
1895, The Tribune has announced that 
August Belmont, together with ex-Sen- 
ator Hill, Senator McCarren, William 
F. Sheehan and Cord Meyer, is planning 
to raise in New York City a campaign 
fund of $5,000,000 to be used in elect- 
ing Alton B. Parker, the man who bears 
so conspicuously the hallmark of 
Grover Cleveland. 

There is no immediate prospect of the 
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necessity for another bond issue, al- 
though such necessity might be precipi- 
tated by the election of a Democratic 
president, but in the opinion of 
prominent Republicans in Washington, 
Mr. Belmont, at least, has sufficient 
occasion for gratitude to the Cleveland 
administration to warrant unusual ef- 
forts on his part to raise a campaign 
fund commensurate with the under- 
taking which confronts those who hope 
to secure the presidency for the Cleve- 
land-Hill candidate. 


The bonds issued by Mr. Cleveland in 
1895 were to be retired by purchase or 
redemption by February 2, 1904. If the 
entire amount had remained outstand- 
ing until February of this year, the in- 
terest would have amounted to $50,000,- 
000. The government has, however, by 
purchase or otherwise, retired sufficient 
bonds to save $449,127 in interest, which 
leaves the amount paid as interest from 
the time the bonds were issued until 
they were redeemed, $49,550,873. Add- 
ing to this interest the $100,000,000 face 
value of the bonds, the total cost to the 
government for the retirement of these 
bonds amounts to $149,550,870. At the 
time they were sold, however, in 1895, 
the bonds commanded a premium and 
brought $117,171,796. 


As it cost the government $149,550,- 
870 to retire the bonds for which $117,- 
171,796 was originally paid into the 
Treasury, the experts figure out a net 
cost of $32,789,077 on the first bond 
issue of the second Cleveland adminis- 
tration. 


Interesting developments are expected 
when the cost to the government of the 
remaining $160,000,000 of the bond 
issues of the Cleveland administration 
shall be computed. 


And so the latest bulletin of the bu- 
reau of labor, giving the high cost of 
living, is to be used as a Democratic 
campaign document. It is a telling card, 
though the high wage of labor is one 
of the elements that enter into prices. 
The labor voter will have to allow that. 
—Boston Herald. 
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CONGRESSMAN BOUTELL ON 
TARIFF REVISION. 





HE SAYS CLAMOR FOR CHANGES IS DUE 
WHOLLY TO POLITICIANS — NOT DE- 
MANDED BY INDUSTRIAL OR REVENUE 
CONDITIONS, 





[Washington Correspondence of the 
Boston Transcript. | 
T has generally been taken for 
granted that the new Congress 

under the next administration—as- 
suming Republican success—would 
see a revision of the tariff, or an 
adaptation of its principles to our 
changing industrial outlook. Most 
people expect the Chicago platform 
to give some encouragement to this 
view. And yet it is by no means 
clear that the Republican leaders in 
Congress will be any more ready to 
disturb the existing situation in the 
spring of 1905 than they are now. 
The testimony of Representative 
Amos Allen of Maine was quoted in 
these columns in favor of letting 
things alone if the times remained 
prosperous. ‘To-day the testimony of 
Henry Sherman Boutell, a native of 
Boston, a cousin of Senator Hoar, 
who now represents a Chicago district 
in Congress where he has become a 
member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, will be presented, as il- 
lustrative of the strength of the 
“stand-pat’”’ sentiment. 

“Only the politicians of the coun- 
try are clamoring for a revision of 
the tariff,’ said Mr. Boutell. “The 
people are not. The best test of that 
for each member is the communi- 
cated views of his constituents. In 
the last seven years I have not had a 
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single letter from a person in my dis- 
trict asking for an overhauling of the 
tariff, or even an interview, but I 
have had thousands of appeals for 
changes in the internal revenue 
taxes. Many manufacturers want a 
lower tax on alcohol used in the arts; 
other modifications of existing rates 
are constantly sought. 

“The present Dingley tariff law, 
from three points of view, is a most 
admirable engine. As a producer of 
revenue, in its protective aspect and 
in its favorable effects on the export 
trade, no tariff act since that signed 
by George Washington on July 4, 
1789, has been its equal. The Mce- 
Kinley tariff act, excellent as it was 
in many respects, was not wholly suc- 
cessful as a revenue producer. The 
revocation of the duties on sugar 
which it carried and the establish- 
ment of a sugar bounty for the do- 
mestic product affected the revenues 
adversely. There were, moreover, 
some rather sharp increases in rates 
over the tariff of 1883, and taken as 
a whole it was not so perfect a piece 
of mechanism as the present tariff. 

“T see no reason for a general re- 
vision of the tariff in the next admin- 
istration, and I should be exceedingly 
conservative in regard to emenda- 
tions. The one change that is most 
commonly urged is that in the steel 
schedules. One of the humors of this 
situation is that the Democrats who 
say the most about this forget that 
the steel schedule in the Dingley law 
is almost identical, and for most prac- 
tical purposes actually so, with the 
same schedule in their own Wilson 
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tariff act of 1894. In certain details, 
notably structural iron, the rates are 
lower in our tariff. Of course this 
does not affect the right or wrong of 
proposed changes now, but it does 
throw some light on the character of 
the Democratic arguments. I sup- 
pose the present schedule could be 
reduced in some particulars, but we 
must of course keep in mind always 
the possibility of the sudden develop- 
ment abroad of new processes or re- 
scurces, perhaps a discovery as revo- 
lutionary as the Bessemer, or the 
open-hearth process, which would for 
a time put our manufacturers to a 
disadvantage. In such a case it would 
be convenient to have an ample pro- 
tecting wall for the security of our 
domestic industry. 

“The argument that changes in the 
tariff will be necessary by 1905 or 
1906 on account of the revenue con- 
ditions, I think hardly well founded. 
We are running now on a very even 
keel of income and expenditures. We 
have a cash balance on hand, to be 
depleted somewhat by payments on 
Panama account, but still ample for a 
long time to come in cease there 
should be a slight annual excess of 
expenditures over receipts. But with 
the election of President Roosevelt 
and a Republican Congress, and as- 
suming good crops and generally fa- 
vorable conditions, I look for a grow- 
ing yield from customs and internal 
revenue sources, with the growth and 
prosperity of the country, which will 
keep pace with increasing public ex- 
penditures due to the same forces. 

“Tt is this need of a large revenue 
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supply which upsets the calculations 
of those who would attempt the de- 
struction of our protective system. 
I remember well a speech of Champ 
Clark of Missouri several years ago, 
in which he advocated the complete 
tearing down of the custom houses, 
and to show that this was no mere 
outburst of rhetoric, he named three 
sources from which he could raise the 
money that the custom houses now 
yield. He would increase internal 
revenue taxes, principally on luxu- 
ries; he would have an income tax, 
and he would amend the constitution 
so as to permit direct taxation. Thus 
in one, and probably in two of his 
substitute resources he would compel 
a change in our fundamental law 
which, as everybody knows, is exceed- 
ingly difficult to bring about. This 
proposal shows the impracticability 
of the free trade position. The mo- 
ment the tariff is taken away some- 
body has got to show us where $300,- 
000,000 a year of new revenue is 
coming from, and thus far this is 
something that has not been clearly 
explained. Lesser changes in the 
tariff under Democratic auspices are 
open to criticism. 

“This country is all right now. 
You might as well stop the healthiest 
man you meet on the street and tell 
him he ought to go to taking wheatie- 
wheatie or nutty-nutty for his health. 
When you contemplate the prosper- 
ity of this nation from any point of 
view you cannot fail to be reminded 
of the eloquent words of Edmund 
Burke in describing the prosperity 
of the colonies; he said, ‘Fiction lags 
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after the truth; invention is unfruit- 
ful, and the imagination cold and bar- 
ren,’ in picturing the wellbeing of our 
people. It is preéminently so to- 
day. Let it alone! That is my wish 
for the next administration and for 
the Chicago platform.” 


COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ 
CONVENTION. 





The seventy-sixth annual meeting of 
the New England Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was held in Boston, 
April 27-28. In his annual address, 
President Walmsley thought that the re- 
sult of the disastrous twelve months just 
passed, with its shortage of cotton and 
its speculative manipulation would ulti- 
mately prove a blessing in disguise for 
the entire manufacturing world. It was 
not unreasonable, he said, to anticipate 
a revival of trade at remunerative prices 
and a return to a long period of pros- 
perity. Speaking of the labor problem the 
president stated it might be a long time 
before a uniform working day or week 
was established in the United States, 
but when the necessity for it was recog- 
nized, he said, it would inevitably come. 
He pointed out that the margin of profit 
in cotton manufacturing was now 80 
small that such a difference as exists 
in the working hours in different states, 
particularly between the North and 
South, was enough to compel a removal 
to the South where there are longer 
labor days or else a suspension of busi- 
ness altogether. Speaking further of 
the labor problem, Mr. Walmsley said 
that it would appear that relief may 
come through immigration from south- 
ern Europe for the development of the 
cotton fields. 

General William F. Draper of Hope- 
dale contributed a discussion of the 
spindle situation outlining the advance 
in cotton mill machinery. Another paper 
of particular interest to the trade was 
read by Frederick S. Green, of New 
York, who explained the advantages of 
rope transmission of power in textile 
plants. 
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Theodore H. Price of New York read 
a paper upon “The Cotton Situation” in 
connection with which he referred to an 
alleged breach between the producers of 
cotton and the purchasers. He said that 
he did not believe any such antagonism 
existed, but that there was a bitter feel- 
ing towards the speculator. Mr. Price 
held that the American spinner is in a 
position to exert a tremendous power in 
restraining immoderate speculation 
and in establishing a stability of values. 
“Tt is as certain as any economic propo- 
sition can be that in any country as _ pro- 
gressive and intelligent as America, an 
article that costs six cents a pound to 
produce and can be sold from ten to 
eleven cents will shortly be produced in 
a sufficient quantity to meet all possible 
demands. The genius that has developed 
our American railroad systems; that 
has invented the telephone and the trol- 
ley car, and developed them parri passu, 
with the demand, will not long be neg- 
lectful of the opportunity for profit that 
exists in cotton planting where cotton 
can be sold at ten cents a pound or over, 
and despite the predictions of famine 
I have confidence that America will not 
long go unclothed and that in clothing 
us the textile manufacturers of America 
will not long be despoiled of their legiti- 
mate profit, especially when the remedy 
is entirely within their own hands, for 
whatever exaction uncommercial specu- 
lators may attempt to make of them 
during the few months yet to be en- 
dured of the present season before a 
new and probably an_ exceptionally 
abundant crop shall be available.” 

Most of the other papers read dealt 
with purely technical matters, with two 
exceptions. James Clark of Paisley, 
Scotland, described the beginnings and 
growth of the sewing cotton industry. 

Russell W. Eaton of Brunswick, Me., 
inapaper,considered the elements of the 
training which a young man should have 
nowadays in preparation for mill man- 
agement. The time has come, he 
thought, when a course of training 
should be laid out for the prospective 
mill manager, as well as for the man 
destined for the learned or the engineer- 
ing professions. He gave the results ofa 
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canvass he made of the leaders in the 
business as to educating a boy just out 
of grammar school at fourteen and in- 
tended to be a competent mill manager 
at thirty. Colleges, textile schools and 
technical institutions all were favored, 
and a combination of the training of 
all was advised by many. Few suggested 
that the boy cut his schooling short with 
the grammar school. “The highly ed- 
ucated man,” says one, “would be way 
behind the so-called ‘practical man’ at 
twenty-five, but would be way ahead of 
him at thirty-five.” 

The convention adjourned after the 
election of the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Herbert E. Walmsley, New Bed- 
ford; vice-presidents, William B. Harts- 
horne, Lawrence, and James R. McColl, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; directors, George A. 
Ayer, East Hampton, and Christopher 
P. Brooks, New Bedford. 


THE COTTON CRISIS. 





In his annual address at the conven- 
tion of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Washington, May 
11, President W. C. Heath called atten- 
tion to the fact that the present conven- 
tion is in session at a point in the his- 
tory of the cotton industry of such seri- 
ousness that it may justly be called a 
crisis. 

“Undoubtedly,” he said, “the most 
serious question that confronts the cot- 
ton manufacturers to-day is the high 
price of the staple, coupled with the 
apathy of the goods market. When the 
price of the staple began to rise last fall, 
it was generally recognized that the 
supply would fall short of the demand. 
But instead of accepting this fact and 
endeavoring to bull the manufactured 
article correspondingly, we all took the 
opposite course and became voluntarily 
raw cotton bears, and consequently man- 
ufactured cotton bears. 

“Since the market, resisting the 
combined assaults of the manufacturers 
of the world and the strongest specula- 
tors living, struggled upward to a dizzy 
height, we have,as manufacturers, our 
losses from a yet irresponsive market for 
our pains. As manufacturers we should 
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have accepted the situation of a rising 
market. Instead of that we persistently 
and emphatically advertised to the 
world that it was our opinion that the 
increasing price was purely manipula- 
tive and far beyond intrinsic value, 
thereby converting the public, the great 
converters, jobbers and consumers, to 
the idea of withholding their purchases 
because prices were abnormally high, 
and were bound to decline. 

“Under such circumstances it seems 
to me that our customers would be fools 
to take more of our goods than absolute 
necessity drove them to. This thing of 
bearing the market on raw material as 
you have done is therefore a weapon of 
doubtful efficacy in the hands of the 
manufacturers. 

“Have you ever heard of the great 
grain mills of the West, when wheat 
was high, advertising to the world that 
it was too high and that the price of 
flour must inevitably decline? No; they 
accept the situation, and they meet it by 
advancing the price of flour in keeping 
with the price of grain and by curtail- 
ment of their output. 

“T claim that the inexorable law of 
supply and demand has established the 
high price of cotton and that, eliminat- 
ing the speculation that has been so 
rampant, we would in all probability 
have witnessed much higher prices. 
Whenever consumption overtakes pro- 
duction high prices will follow.” 





[New York Journal of Commerce. | 


There was more reason in the argu- 
ment of a New England manufacturer 
that the solution of the problem lies in 
improved methods of cultivating, gath- 
ering and handling the crop, in produc- 
ing more cotton at less cost. The uni- 
versal use and widespread demand for 
cotton fabrics have grown out of their 
cheapness. A fractional advance in their 
cost will result in a lessening of con- 
sumption by a fraction at least as large, 
and the effect of this will be felt 
through all the vast and complex ma- 
chinery of production. What growers 
of the material and manufacturers of 
the fabrics alike need to study is not 
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ways of “educating consumers” up to 
higher prices. Such efforts are futile, 
for consumption depends upon capacity 
and desire, not upon persuasion. The 
thing to do is to encourage large con- 
sumption by low cost and to keep up 
large production. The remedy for the 
situation lies in producing more cotton 
and keeping down the cost of its produc- 
tion so far as possible, not in keeping up 
its price under the delusion that pros- 
perity can be promoted by producing in 
small quantity at high prices instead of 
in large quantities at low prices. What 
makes for well-being is quantity of the 
good things of earth, not the price put 
upon them in exchanging one for an- 
other. 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 





A “do-nothing” Congress is the way 
Democratic papers are speaking of the 
work of the “long” session which ended 
April 28. While it is true that nine- 
tenths of measures of public interest are 
unenacted (and probably seven-tenths 
of them do not deserve to be), the record 
shows that. more laws, public and 
private, were passed than at any other 
session except the long session of the 
fifty-first Congress. In the House there 
were 15,398 bills, 349 resolutions, 152 
joint resolutions and sixty-one concur- 
rent resolutions introduced. Of these 
9,253 passed the House. In the Sen- 
ate there were 5,645 bills introduced. 

The “pledge” of the nation to Cuba 
was made operative by legislative en- 
actment. The ratification of a treaty 
by the Senate and a subsequent initia- 
tion of legislation for the government 
of the canal zone commit the United 
States to the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal connecting the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The Sen- 
ate ratified the treaty negotiated with 
Cuba to carry out the terms of the Platt 
amendment. It also ratified the Chinese 
commercial treaty, which provides for 
two open ports in Manchuria. 

The annual supply bills were made up 
with an eye to economy. Incidentally 
they were passed with greater dispatch 
then has heretofore been the case at a 
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long session. Chairman Hemenway, of 
the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, in a statement compiled under his 
direction, gives the total of all supply 
bills (subject to slight changes in pend- 
ing bills), as $597,802,324, to which 
must be added $84,971,820 for interest 
on the public debt. The estimates of the 


various government departments on 
which the appropriation bills were 
based exceeded the total estimated 


revenues by $42,845,862. No river and 
harbor bill, making provision for new 
projects of improvement in the rivers 
and harbors of the country, was under- 
taken. Likewise, no omnibus measure 
carrying provision for new public build- 
ings was allowed to pass. 

Several amendments have been made 
to facilitate the administration of the 
public land laws. The allotment in 
severalty of lands owned collectively by 
Indian tribes in various sections of the 
country has been provided for in a num- 
ber of acts. 

Provision was made for the extension 
of the coastwise shipping laws of the 
United States to the Philippine Islands 
after July 1, 1906. 

The citizens of Newfoundland enter- 
ing the United States were made ex- 
empt from the two dollars head tax pre- 
scribed against aliens by the immigra- 
tion laws. 

Hawaii was granted the right to have 
a superintendent of public instruction 
and to have statistics compiled by the 
United States commissioner of labor re- 
garding commercial, industrial, social, 
educational and sanitary conditions, be- 
ginning next year and every five years 
thereafter. 

It was made a crime to “crimp” sea- 
men of the United States by soliciting 
them as lodgers or charging a fee for 
shipping them. 

The only general pension legislation 
which became a law makes the pension 
of those who totally lost their sight in 
the military or naval service $100 per 
month. Agitation for a service pension 
bill resulted in the introduction of many 
such bills. It was decided, however, 
that no such action should be taken at 
the present session, after which the . 
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general order making age an evidence 
of physical disability to perform manual 
labor was issued by the secretary of the 
interior and recognized by Congress in a 
deficiency appropriation of $1,500,000 
to make it effective. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company received a loan of $4,600,000 
from the government, of which $100,000 
is to pay the expenses of the board of 
lady managers. The government is to 
participate in the exposition to be held 
at Portland, Oregon, in 1905 for the 
commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the exploration of the 
Oregon country by the Lewis and Clark 
expedition to the extent of an exhibit 
to cost $450,000, and an Alaskan exhibit 
to cost $25,000. 

The creation of two additional States 
in the Union was provided for in a bill 
which passed the House but not the 
Senate. Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory were united as Oklahoma; 
Arizona and New Mexico as Arizona. 

Legislation directly affecting the 
labor interests of the country received 
consideration in the committees of the 
two houses, but final action was not 
taken. The eight-hour bill was referred 
to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor for investigation and report, and 
the anti-injunction bill was postponed 
by the committees until the next ses- 
sion. 

The House, by independent action, 
directed an investigating of the alleged 
Beef Trust by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. The attorney-general 
was given the benefit of the unexpended 
appropriation made by the last 
Congress for the prosecution of the 
trusts, an amount aggregating $475,000. 

One of the last acts of the session was 
the passage of Mr. Gardner’s bill for 
the appointment of a commission to 
consider legislation for the develop- 
ment of the merchant marine. 

Senator Hanna and seven members 
of the House have died, namely: Rep- 
resentatives T. H. Tongue of Oregon, 
Vincent Boreing of Kentucky, R. H. 
Foerderer of Philadelphia, Henry Burk 
of Pennsylvania, W. W. Skiles of Ohio, 
G. W. Croft of South Carolina and C. 
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W. Thompson of Alabama. T. H. Ball 
of Texas resigned. His place is filled 
by J. H. Pinckney. George B. McClel- 
lan of New York resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded by W. Bourke Cockran. Charles 
Dick of Ohio resigned to succeed Sen- 
ator Hanna in the Senate, George 
Powell of Pennsylvania was unseated in 
favor of William Connell and J. F. 
Shafroth of Colorado resigned in favor 
of R. W. Bonynge, who contested his 
election. 


SECRETARY SHAW ON THE 
TARIFF. 





WHAT PROTECTION HAS DONE FOR HOME 
TRADE. 





[From his Speech at Des Moines, Iowa. ] 


O much is being said just now 
about the importance of the for- 
eign market that I desire to speak at 
this time of the importance of the 
home market, and to defend the Re- 
publican policy as the creator of this 
home market, and to show the im- 
portance of continuing the Republi- 
can party in power as the protector 
of the home market. 

The productive capacity of the 
American people, without counting 
duplications, is about $11,000,000,- 
000 per annum. ‘This does not in- 
clude both corn and fat cattle, but 
does include corn and the increased 
value of cattle caused by feeding. It 
does not include both raw cotton and 
manufactured cotton, but does in- 
clude raw cotton and the increased 
value thereof produced at the factory. 
Of this net product ($11,000,000,- 
000), we export in round numbers 
$1,500,000,000, and we import in 
round numbers $1,000,000,000. We 
therefore consume $10,500,000,000 
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per annum. There is no other such 
market on the earth as that market 
which has been built by, and is now 
dependent upon, the protective tariff. 

But that is not all. The last cen- 
sus gave the output of the American 
farms as a little less than $4,000,- 
000,000, and the gross product of our 
manufactures at $13,000,000,000. 
Where do these factories get their 
raw material from which they pro- 
duce $18,000,000,000 in finished 
products? The census shows that 
they get eighty per cent of it from 
the American farm. Where does the 
American farmer sell his $4,000,000,- 
000 of farm products? The census 
shows that he sells more than one- 
half of it to the American manufac- 
turer, and, in addition, he feeds six 
million operatives in the factories. 
Our internal commerce is estimated 
at $22,000,000,000, an amount in 
excess of the export trade of every 
country on the map, plus the import 
trade of the world. 

Our Democratic friends have ever 
denied the wisdom of developing this 
home market. They have always 
claimed it was taxing the many in the 
interest of the few and therefore in- 
herently wrong, and they have even 
gone so far as to declare it unconsti- 
tutional. They are now disposed to 
concede that it has hitherto been wise, 
but they quote the arguments of the 
fathers to show that it ought not to 
be continued now that our industries 
are established. They seek to make 
sport of the steel industry, for in- 
stance, by referring to it as an “infant 
industry,” and they insist that it 
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should no longer be protected; but 
there are reasons for the existence of 
a protective tariff now that did not 
exist when freight rates from foreign 
countries were four times as high as 
at present and when the time con- 
sumed in ocean transit was five times 
as great. 


FREE TRADE SOPHISTRY. 





[From the New York Commercial.] 


In his recent speech in Congress in 
reply to Bourke Cockran’s free trade 
vaporings, Representative Littlefield is 
reported to have declared that where 
it could be shown that the tariff enabled 
American manufacturers to sell their 
goods cheaper abroad than they were 
sold at home, he was in favor of reduc- 
ing the tariff to an extent sufficient to 
prevent such a condition. One of the 
arguments that is brought against the 
present tariff is that American mianufac- 
turers sometimes do, as a matter of fact, 
sell their goods in other countries 
cheaper than they can be bought here. 

Unquestionably, instances can be cited 
in which this latter statement is true, 
but that proves nothing against the 
present tariff. It means merely that 
American manufacturers have found 
themselves occasionally with a surplus 
of stock on hand or that they were try- 
ing to establish a new market for their 
wares. In the former case they were 
simply following out the “bargain- 
counter” principle that is practiced by 
all merchants, wholesale and retail. The 
manufacturers of all countries do pre- 
cisely the same thing. Every year for- 
eign manufacturers “dump” great 
quantities of their surplus products on 
the American market. It is utterly im- 
possible for manufacturers and mer- 
chants to adjust supply to demand with 
absolute accuracy, and only purblind 
theorists expect them to be able to do 
So. 

As for American manufacturers sell- 
ing goods abroad at a sacrifice in order 
to establish a new market, this practice 
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is universally admitted to be perfectly 
legitimate. It is equivalent to putting 
capital into a new enterprise that is ex- 
pected to yield a profitable return in the 
future. It is often the only way that 
the superior quality of a commodity can 
be brought to the attention of foreign 
nations whom manufacturers may desire 
for customers. 

It is a fair assumption that the great 
bulk of American manufactured articles 
sold abroad yields about the same profit 
that the same class of articles yields at 
home—that is, that they bring about 
the same prices. If this be the fact, no 
reduction in American duties on com- 
peting foreign articles would have any 
appreciable effect in lowering the prices 
on the same class of American articles 
here. In 1900, the last census year, our 
total output of iron and steel products, 
including agricultural implements, 
amounted to over $900,000,000 in value, 
while our exports of those products 
amounted to only $138,000,000. In the 
same year we manufactured cotton 
goods to the value of $340,000,000, but 
our exports of those goods amounted to 
only a little more than $30,000,000. In 
1900 we produced paper and wood pulp 
to the value of $127,000,000, while our 
exports of such goods reached less than 
$7,500,000 in value. It is the same all 
through the list of American manufac- 
tured articles that are sold to some ex- 
tent abroad. 

These figures indicate plainly how lit- 
tle influence a modification of duties 
would exert on domestic prices—for, as 
has already been said, the prices for the 
great mass of American manufactured 
products were practically the same in 
other countries as they were here. 

Protectionsts should not permit them- 
selves to be led into admitting that pos- 
sibly the tariff may be in need of revi- 
sion in spots by free trade citation of 
isolated instances in which American 
manufactured articles may have been 
sold cheaper in other countries than at 
home, or by other specious assertions. 
These are merely pretexts for ripping 
open the tariff from top to bottom. 


THE PROTECTIONIST. 


“A proposition held to be fundament- 
al,” says the Brooklyn Eagle, “is that, 
to use a hackneyed phrase, this is a free 
country. Organized labor’s contentions 
are not confessedly to the contrary. 
Probably there is not a union in the 
United States which would go on 
record as declaring that it sought to re- 
strict the freedom of the individual, but 
that is precisely its mission in life. Re- 
striction, as practiced by unionism, as- 
sumes many forms. Its mildest mani- 
festation is in the refusal of a union 
man to have a non-unionist as an indus- 
trial associate. Its severest is murder. 
But, whatever the form, it is restriction. 
Either peacefully or savagely, it impairs 
the freedom of the individual who wants 
to work. Also, it impairs the freedom 
of the employer who wants work done. 


Reports upon condition of crops are 
at best an uncertain thing, because they 
are collated from so many sources over 
a wide area and are affected by so many 
possible errors of judgment. There is 
just now, owing to certain unsatisfac- 
tory conditions in the industrial, com- 
mercial and financial world, a peculiar 
nervousness about this year’s crop pros- 
pects, and a disposition to be appre- 
hensive on any unfavorable indication. 
There is as yet no occasion for this feel- 
ing, and the effort to work upon it has 
a speculative purpose which should be 
guarded against.—Journal of Com- 
merce. 


In the management of the appropria- 
tion bills Congress has made an admi- 
rable record of economy. The estimates 
submitted by the Treasury for 1904-05 
called for an expenditure of $746,000,- 
000 — $42,000,000 more than the esti- 
mated revenue. By rigid scrutiny and 
free use of the surgeon’s knife the total 
of appropriations carried has _ been 
lowered to $698,000,000 — leaving the 
Treasury with an estimated surplus of 
$6,000,000, instead of an estimated 
deficit of $42,000,000. This perform- 
ance alone should entitle the session 
of 1903-704 to honorable remembrance.— 
Tribune. 
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REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


ROOSEVELT AND FAIRBANKS THE NOMINEES—THE PLATFORM STRONG 
FOR PROTECTION. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS—SOME NOTABLE SPEECHES—GREAT DEMONSTRATIONS 
IN APPROVAL OF THE TICKET AND PLATFORM, 


A Pi Republican National Con- 

vention was held in the Ooli- 
seum, in Chicago, June 21-23. The 
great hall was decorated with flags 
and bunting in profusion. A. large 
portrait of Senator Hanna hung just 
above the speakers’ platform, and 
portraits of President Roosevelt, 
with flags about them, were placed 
at intervals around the amphithea- 
ter. The Journal correspondent says: 
High above every other banner, 
fiag and decoration on the north wall 
of the Coliseum hangs the purple 
and gold banner of the Home Mar- 
ket Club of Boston. It bears this 
legend: ‘American wages for 
American workmen. American mar- 
kets for the American people. Pro- 
tection for American homes.”  Di- 
rectly underneath the big banner is 
an explanatory placard in blue and 


white, which says: “Under this ban- 
ner both Harrison and McKinley 
were twice nominated.” 

New England States were repre- 
sented in the principal committees, 
as follows (as far as reported in the 
Boston and New York papers that 
come to this office): 

Resolutions—Massachusetts, Sen- 
ator Lodge; Maine, Elmer P. Spof- 
ford; New Hampshire, Senator Gal- 
linger; Vermont, Senator Dilling- 
ham; Connecticut, Edwin W. Hig- 
gins; Rhode Island, Wm. L. Hodg- 
man. 

Credentials: Massachusetts, Col. 
E. C. Benton; Maine, Sanford L. 
Fogg; New Hampshire, Daniel C. 


Remick; Vermont, W. Seward 
Webb; Rhode Island, Alphonse 
Gaudin, Jr. 


For members of the new National 
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Committee, Massachusetts delegates 
elected ex-Gov. W. Murray Crane; 
Maine, Hon. John F. Hill; New 
Hampshire, Frank T. Streeter; Ver- 
mont, James W. Brock, and Con- 
necticut, Charles F. Brooker. (Rhode 
Island not reported.) 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 


The Convention was called to or- 
der at noon by Chairman Payne of 
the National Committee, and prayer 
was offered by Rev. T. P. Frost. 
Hon. Elihu Root, of New York, was 
announced for temporary chairman. 
His speech and the others delivered 
during the Convention are much too 
long for our limited space, and we 
have room only for some brief ex- 
tracts. 


MR. ROOT’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Root’s speech was principally 
devoted to showing what the Repub- 
lican party has accomplished in the 
last four years for the material well- 
being of the country. He recapitu- 
lated the reduction of taxation, by 
which an annual burden of $100,- 
000,000, which rested on the busi- 
ness of the country when the con- 
vention of 1900 met, has been abol- 
ished; sketched the progress of the 
treasury, which, after collecting in 
the last four years $2,203,000,000 
revenue, and expending $2,028,000, 
000, has a surplus of $170,000,000, 
notwithstanding the payment of 
$50,000,000 for the Panama Canal. 
He reviewed what has been done in 
the way of regulating corporate com- 
bination; spoke at length of the high 
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efficiency of the Department of Agri- 
culture; and defended the adminis- 
tration’s isthmian canal policy. On 
this question he said: “The action of 
the United States at every step has 
been in accordance with the law of 
nations, consistent with the principles 
of justice and honor, in discharge of 
the trust to build the canal we long 
since assumed, by denying the right 
of every other power to building it, 
dictated by a high and unselfish pur- 
pose, for the common benefit of all 
mankind.” 

Of the questions of our foreign 
and colonial policies Mr. Root 
spoke briefly but effectively in his re- 
view of the four years. He showed 
that the country in its relations to the 
questions of the far East had not de- 
parted from the course which John 
Hay proposed and to which William 
McKinley gave more than a merely 
perfunctory approval, that we are 
earnest for the rehabilitation of 
China, and that so far from desiring 
to see a lesser China it is our wish 
that the greater China may come into 
existence. In the Philippines we 
continue our work of enlightenment, 
seeking to bring their people up to 
the capability for orderly self-gov- 
ernment. On this point Mr. Root 
said: 

“None can foretell the future; 
but there seems no reasonable cause 
to doubt that, under the policy al- 
ready effectively inaugurated, the 
institutions already implanted and 
the processes already begun in 
the Philippine Islands, if these be 
not repressed and interrupted, the 
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Philippine people will follow in the 
footsteps of the people of Cuba; that 
more slowly, indeed, because they 
are not as advanced, yet as surely, 
they will grow in capacity for self- 
government, and recelving power as 
they grow in capacity, will come to 
bear substantially such relations to 
the people of the United States as 
do now the people of Cuba, differing 
in details as conditions and needs 
differ, but the same in principle and 
the same in beneficial results.” 

Mr. Root referred at length to the 
present Administration’s diplomacy, 
which has made for peace and justice 
among nations; the settlement of the 
Alaskan boundary dispute; interna- 
tional arbitration; the development 
of the navy and reorganization of 
the army. 

“We challenge judgment upon this 
record of effective performance in 
legislation, in execution and in ad- 
ministration. 

“The work is not fully done; poli- 
cies are not completely wrought out; 
domestic questions still press contin- 
ually for solution; other trusts must 
be regulated; the tariff may present- 
ly receive revision, and if so, should 
receive it at the hands of the friends 
and not the enemies of the protective 
system; the new Philippine Govern- 
ment has only begun to develop its 
plans for the benefit of that long- 
neglected country; our flag floats on 
the Isthmus, but the canal is yet to 
be built; peace does not yet reign 
on earth, and considerate firmness 
backed by strength are still needful 
in diplomacy. | 
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“The American people have now 
to say whether policies shall be re- 
versed, or committed to unfriendly 
guardians; whether performance, 
which now proves itself for the bene- 
fit and honor of our country, shall 
be transferred to unknown and per- 
chance to feeble hands.” 





The principal features of the sec- 
cnd day’s proceedings were the 
speech of Speaker Joseph G. Cannon 
as permanent chairman, and_ the 
reading of the platform by Senator 
Lodge, and its adoption. 


EXTRACTS FROM MR. CANNON’S SPEECH. 


“The Republican party was born with 
the declaration that slavery was section- 
al or local, and that freedom was na- 
tional. It has ever been a national 
party, its policies benefiting every sec- 
tion and every man in the republic. It 
made its first successful contest ‘for 
power in 1860 with Abraham Lincoln as 
its standard bearer. Secession followed. 
The war for the maintenance of the 
Union was waged for four years. With 
a bankrupt treasury and a_ bankrupt 
credit, the party, under the lead of Lin- 
coln, went back to the policy of Wash- 
ington and wrote upon the statute 
books the revenue laws imposing duties 
on imports that would produce revenue 
and at the same time protect every citi- 
zen of the United States in diversifying 
the industries of the republic. The 
policy of protection has been the shibbo- 
leth of the Republican party from that 
day to this. Under this policy, from 
an insignificant manufacturing country 
in 1860 by leaps and bounds we have 
become more than first in manufac- 
tures. Our manufactured product year- 
ly is greater than the manufactured 
product of the people of Great Britain, 
Germany and France combined, and this 
product is substantially consumed by 
our own people. It is not a few men of 
great wealth that make good markets, 
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but it is the multiplied millions that 
work to-day and consume to-morrow, 
with interchange of their respective 
products amongst one another—and the 
prosperity of the farmer on one hand 
and of the operative upon the other de- 
pends on the prosperity of each as pro- 
ducers of their respective products and 
as consumers of the products of others. 

“We are one harmonious whole and if 
one or more of the great industries is 
injuriously affected, those engaged in 
that line of production cease to be valu- 
able customers for all the other pro- 
ducers in the country. If we did not 
sell one particle of our immense prod- 
uct outside of our own borders we 
would still have the best market of any 
people on earth. It has been said, and 
truly said, that our market amongst 
ourselves is of greater amount and 
value than the international markets of 
all the world, amongst all the peoples of 
the world; and while our people are see- 
ing to it that our foreign markets shall 
grow, and we are now the greatest ex- 
porting nation on the earth—yet it is 
absolutely necessary that we should see 
to it that we continue that policy which 
enables us to dominate our own markets 
and to continue the present and grow- 
ing wage to our own people. . 

“For more than sixty years the Dem- 
ocratic party has denounced protection 
as robbery, and their cry has been, some- 
times, ‘a tariff for revenue only,’ some- 
times, for ‘progressive free trade 
throughout the world,’ but whatever the 
expression may be, they have always 
been ready, when clothed with power, to 
run the dagger into the _ protective 
policy. In the closing days of the late 
session of Congress, Representative 
Cockran, of New York, preached the 
pure Democratic faith; and there never 
was, in my recollection, such a demon- 
stration as came from the Democratic 
side of the House. It is true that in 
magazine articles and by careful speech 
and sentence, here and there, men like 
Senator Gorman, Representative Wil- 
liams and others, while denouncing pro- 
tection as robbery, say that if the Demo- 
cratic party is clothed with power it will 
not destroy the system overnight, yet 
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they each and all avow that they will 
journey in the direction of a tariff for 
revenue only, and of free trade. 

“But the little politician cries out 
that strikes abound here and there in 
the country. Yes, they do, but contests 
that lead to strikes, where an adjust- 
ment is not made and where arbitration 
fails, are quarrels between organized 
labor and organized capital about the 
division of the profits. As has been well 
said by another many years ago, there 
were not many strikes when the Democ- 
racy had full power under Grover Cleve- 
land because there were no profits to 
divide. There are profits to divide now, 
and with a people who work shorter 
hours and who are on the average more 
fully employed, and with a larger wage 
than was ever paid before in the history 
of the human race for a similar amount 
of work they will not be led into de- 
stroying that policy which renders these 
things possible because of a local 
trouble here and there touching a divi- 
sion of the profits. 

“The Republican party, ever ready to 
keep pace with the industrial develop- 
ment of the country, has enacted legis- 
lation within the constitution, prohibit- 
ing such combinations and President 
Roosevelt, our President and our Presi- 
dent to be, has kept his oath to see to it 
that the laws are executed. And by the 
decision of the highest courts the Re- 
publican legislation has been sustained, 
and the laws are being enforced. All 
are equal before the law; all, all have 
equality of opportunity before the law, 
and all—all must abide by and obey 
the law, 

“We enter the coming campaign with 
the record of the Republican party, un- 
der the leadership of Theodore Roose- 
velt, feeling that we have made prog- 
ress and marked progress along the line 
of law and order, contemporary with the 
development of our material interests. 
In addition to this, and as a further 
illustration of the condition of the coun- 
try, let me call your attention to the 
fact that the people of the United 
States now have far greater wealth than 
the people of any other country on earth. 
Capital is abundant; interest rates are 
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decreasing and capital seeks investment. 
And while the law prohibits unlawful 
combinations, great blocks of competi- 
tive private capital have been and are 
being invested in all the industries of 
the country. It is an open secret that 
within the last two years the shrinkage 
from over-capitalization has been many, 
many hundreds of millions of dollars. 
The property is all there now, as it was 
two years ago; but the wind and the 
water and the gas have disappeared, 
greatly to the advantage of the people 
of the country. And yet on the aver- 
age, I say again, our people are better 
employed and at a better wage, and have 
been for the last twelve months, than 
ever before.” 


THE PLATFORM. 


Senator Lodge, chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions, 
then proceeded to read the platform. 
The more striking declarations of 
the report were quickly recognized, 
and its reading was punctuated with 


applause. The report was unani- 


mously adopted. Following is the 


platform in full: 


Fifty years ago the Republican party 
came into existence, dedicated, among 
other purposes, to the great task of 
arresting the extension of human slavy- 
ery. In 1860 it elected its first Presi- 
dent. During twenty-four of the forty- 
four years which have elapsed since the 
election of Lincoln the Republican 
party has held complete control of the 
government. For eighteen more of the 
forty-four years it has held partial con- 
trol through the possession of one or 
two branches of the government, while 
the Democratic party during the same 
period has had complete control for only 
two years. 

This long tenure of power by the Re- 
publican party is not due to chance. It 
is a demonstration that the Republican 
party has commanded the confidence of 
the American people for nearly two gen- 
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erations to a degree never equalled in 
our history, and has displayed a high 
capacity for rule and government which 
has been made even more conspicuous 
by the incapacity and infirmity of pur- 
pose shown by its opponents. 


WHAT THE PARTY HAS DONE. 


The Republican party entered upon 
its present period of complete suprem- 
acy in 1897. We have every right to 
congratulate ourselves upon the work 
since then accomplished, for it has 
added lustre even to the traditions of 
the party which carried the government 
through the storms of civil war. We 
then found the country, after four years 
of Democratic rule, in evil plight, op- 
pressed with misfortune and doubtful 
of the future. Public credit had been 
lowered, the revenues were declining, 
the debt was growing, the administra- 
tion’s attitude toward Spain was feeble 
and mortifying, the standard of values 
was threatened and uncertain, labor was 
unemployed, business was sunk in the 
depression which had succeeded the 
panic of 1893, hope was faint and confi- 
dence was gone. 

We met these unhappy conditions, 
vigorously, effectively and at once. We 
replaced a Democratic tariff law based 
on free trade principles and garnished 
with sectional protection by a consistent 
protective tariff, and industry, freed 
from oppression and stimulated by the 
encouragement of wise laws, has ex- 
panded to a degree never before known, 
has conquered new markets and has cre- 
ated a volume of exports which has sur- 
passed imagination. Under the Ding- 
ley tariff labor has been fully employed, 
wages have risen and all industries have 
revived and prospered. 

We firmly established the gold stand- 
ard, which was then menaced with de- 
struction. Confidence returned to busi- 
ness, and with confidence an unexam~ 
pled prosperity. 

For’ deficient revenues supplemented 
by improvident issues of bonds we gave 
the country an income which produced 
a large surplus, and which enabled us 
only four years after the Spanish war 
had closed to remove over $100,000,000 
of annual war taxes, reduce the publie 
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debt and lower the interest charges of 
the government. 

The public credit, which had been so 
lowered that in time of peace a Demo- 
cratic administration made large loans 
at extravagant rates of interest in order 
to pay current expenditures, rose under 
Republican administration to its high- 
est point, and enabled us to borrow at 
two per cent, even in time of war. 

We refused to palter longer with the 
miseries of Cuba. We fought a quick 
and victorious war with Spain. We set 
Cuba free, governed the island for three 
years, and then gave it to the Cuban 
people with order restored, with ample 
revenues, with education and _ public 
health established, free from debt, and 
connected with the United States by 
wise provisions for our mutual interests. 

We have organized the government of 
Porto Rico, and its people now enjoy 
peace, freedom, order and prosperity. 

In the Philippines we have suppressed 
insurrection, established order, and 
given to life and property a security 
never known there before. We have or- 
ganized civil government, made it ef- 
fective and strong in administration, 
and have conferred upon the people of 
those islands the largest civil liberty 
they have ever enjoyed. By our pos- 
session of the Philippines we were en- 
abled to take prompt and effective ac- 
tion in the relief of the legations at 
Peking and a decisive part in prevent- 
ing the partition and preserving the in- 
tegrity of China. 

The possession of a route for an isth- 
mian canal, so long the dream of Ameri- 
can statesmanship, is now an accom- 
plished fact. The great work of con- 
necting the Pacific and Atlantic by a 
canal is at last begun, and it is due 
to the Republican party. 

We have passed laws which will bring 
the arid lands of the United States 
within the area of cultivation. 

We have reorganized the army and 
put it in the highest state of efficiency. 

We have passed laws for the im- 
provement and support of the militia. 

We have pushed forward the build- 
ing of the navy, the defence and protec- 
tion of our honor and our interests. 
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Our administration of the great de- 
partments of the government has been 
honest and _ efficient, and wherever 
wrongdoing has been discovered the 
Republican administration has _ not 
hesitated to probe the evil and bring 
the offenders to justice without regard 
to art or political ties. 


ANTI-TRUST LAWS ENFORCED. 


Laws enacted by the Republican 
party which the Democratic party 
failed to enforce, and which were in- 
tended for the protection of the public 
against the unjust discrimination or 
the illegal encroachment of vast aggre- 
gations of capital, have been fearlessly 
enforced by a Republican President, 
and new laws insuring reasonable pub- 
licity as to the operations of great 
corporations and providing additional 
remedies for the prevention of discrim- 
ination in freight rates have been 
passed by a Republican Congress. 

In this record of achievement during 
the last eight years may be read the 
pledges which the Republican party has 
fulfilled. We promise to continue 
these policies and we declare our con- 
stant adherence to the following prin- 
ciples. 


PROTECTION. 


Protection, which guards and devel- 
ops our industries, is a cardinal policy 
of the Republican party. The measure 
of protection should always at least 
equal the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad. We insist 
upon the maintenance of the principles 
of protection, and therefore rates of 
duty should be readjusted only when 
conditions have so changed that the 
public interest demands their altera- 
tion, but this work cannot safely be 
committed to any other hands than 
those of the Republican party. To in- 
trust it to the Democratic party is to 
invite disaster. 

Whether, as in 1892, the Democratic 
party declares the protective tariff un- 
constitutional, or whether it demands 
tariff reform or tariff revision, its real 
object is always the destruction of the 
protective system. However specious 
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the name, the purpose is ever the same. 
A Democratic tariff has always been 
followed by business adversity; a Re- 
publican tariff by business prosperity. 
To a Republican Congress and a Re- 
publican President this great question 
can be safely intrusted. When the only 
free trade country among the great na- 
tions agitates a return to protection, 
the chief protective country should not 
falter in maintaining it. 


RECIPROCITY. 


We have extended widely our foreign 
markets, and we believe in the adop- 
tion of all practicable methods for their 
further extension, including commer- 
cial reciprocity wherever reciprocal ar- 
rangements can be effected consistent 
with the principles of protection, and 
without injury to American agricul- 
ture, American labor or any American 
industry. 


GOLD STANDARD. 


We believe it to be the duty of the 
Republican party to uphold the gold 
standard and the integrity and value 
of our national currency. The main- 
tenance of the gold standard, estab- 
lished by the Republican party, cannot 
safely be committed to the Democratic 
party, which resisted its adoption, and 
has never given any proof since that 
time of belief in it or fidelity to it. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


While every other industry has pros- 
pered under the fostering aid of Re- 
publican legislation, American  ship- 
ping engaged in foreign trade, in com- 
petition with the low cost of construc- 
tion, low wages and heavy subsidies of 
foreign governments, has not for many 
years received from the government of 
the United States adequate encourage- 
ment of any kind. We therefore favor 
legislation which will encourage and 
build up the American merchant ma- 
rine, and we cordially approve the leg- 
islation of the last Congress, which cre- 
ated the Merchant Marine Commission 
to investigate and report upon this sub- 
ject. 
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A navy powerful enough to defend 
the United States against any attack, 
to uphold the Monroe Doctrine and to 
watch over our commerce is essential 
to the safety and the welfare of the 
American people. To maintain such a 
navy is the fixed policy of the Republi- 
can party. 


OTHER MATTERS IN BRIEF. 


We cordially approve the attitude of 
President Roosevelt and Congress in 
regard to the exclusion of Chinese 
labor and promise a continuance of the 
Republican policy in that direction. 

The Civil Service law was placed on 
the statute books by the Republican 
party, which has always sustained it, 
and we renew our former declarations 
that it shall be thoroughly and honestly 
enforced. 

We are always mindful of the coun- 
try’s debt to the soldiers and sailors of 
the United States, and we believe in 
making ample provision for them and 
in the liberal administration of the 
pension laws. 

We favor the peaceful settlement of 
international differences by arbitra- 
tion. 

We commend the vigorous. efforts 
made by the administration to protect 
American citizens in foreign lands, and 
pledge ourselves to insist upon the just 
and equal protection of all our citizens 
abroad. It is the unquestioned duty 
of the government to procure for all 
our citizens, without distinction, the 
rights of travel and sojourn in friendly 
countries, and we declare ourselves in 
favor of all proper efforts tending to 
that end. 

Our great interests and our growing 
commerce in the Orient render the con- 
dition of China of high importance to 
the United States. We cordially com- 
mend the policy pursued in that direc- 
tion by the administrations of Presi- 
dent McKinley and President Roose- 
velt. 

We favor such Congressional action 
as shall determine whether by special 
discriminations the elective franchise 
in any State has been unconstitution- 
ally limited, and if such is the case, we 
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demand that representation in Con- 
gress and in the electoral colleges shall 
be proportionally reduced as directed 
by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Combinations of capital and of labor 
are the results of the economic move- 
ment of the age, but neither must be 
permitted to infringe upon the rights 
and interests of the people. Such 
combinations, when lawfully formed 
for lawful purposes, are alike entitled 
to the protection of the laws, but both 
are subject to the laws, and neither can 
be permitted to break them. 

The great statesman and patriotic 
American, William McKinley, who was 
re-elected by the Republican party to 
the Presidency four years ago, was as- 
sassinated just at the threshold of his 
second term. The entire nation 
mourned his untimely death, and did 
that justice to his great qualities of 
mind and character which history will 
confirm and repeat. 


PRESIDENT’S ADMINISTRATION. 


The American people were fortunate 
in his successor, to whom they turned 
with a trust and confidence which have 
been fully justified. President Roose- 
velt brought to the great responsibili- 
ties thus sadly forced upon him a clear 
head, a brave heart, an earnest patriot- 
ism and high ideals of public duty and 
publie service. True to the principles 
of the Republican party and to the 
policies which that party had declared, 
he has also shown himself ready for 
every emergency, and has met new and 
vital questions with ability and with 
success. 

The confidence of the people in his 
justice, inspired by his public career, 
enabled him to render personally an in- 
estimable service to the country by 
bringing about a settlement of the coal 
strike, which threatened such disas- 
trous results at the opening of winter 
in 1902. 

Our foreign policy under his admin- 
istration has not only been able, vigor- 
ous and dignified, but in the highest 
degree successful. The complicated 
questions which arose in Venezuela 
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were settled in such a way by President 
Roosevelt that the Monroe Doctrine was 
signally vindicated, and the cause of 
peace and arbitration greatly advanced. 

His prompt and vigorous action in 
Panama, which we commend in the 
highest terms, not only secured to us 
the canal route, but avoided foreign 
complications which might have been 
of a very serious character. 

He has continued the policy of 
President McKinley in the Orient, and 
our position in China, signalized by our 
recent commercial treaty with that em- 
pire, has never been so high. 

He secured the tribunal by which 
the vexed and perilous question of the 
Alaskan boundary was finally settled. 

Whenever crimes against humanity 
have been perpetrated which have 
shocked our people, his protest has been 
made and our good offices have been 
tendered, but always with due regard 
to international obligations. 


AT PEACE WITH THE WORLD. 


Under his guidance we find ourselves 
at peace with all the world, and never 
were we more respected or our wishes 
more regarded by foreign nations. 

Pre-eminently successful in regard 
to our foreign relations, he has been 
equally fortunate in dealing with do- 
mestic questions. The country has 
known that the public credit and the 
national currency were absolutely safe 
in the hands of his administration. In 
the enforcement of the laws he has 
shown not only courage, but the wis- 
dom which understands that to permit 
laws to be violated or disregarded 
opens the door to anarchy, while the 
just enforcement of the law is the 
soundest conservatism. He has held 
firmly to the fundamental American 
doctrine that all men must obey the 
law; that there must be no distinction 
between rich and poor, between strong 
and weak; but that justice and equal 
protection under the law must be se- 
cured to every citizen without regard 
to race, creed or condition. 

His administration has been through- 
out vigorous and _ honorable, high 
minded and patriotic. We commend it 
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without reservation to the considerate 
judgment of the American people. 


THE NOMINATIONS. 


For the second time in the 
history of Republican national 
conventions a_ ticket was chosen 
without a dissenting voice. Roose- 


velt for president and Charles W. 
Fairbanks for vice-president re- 
ceived every vote in the convention. 
The nominations were made on the 
third and last day. 

In nominating President Roose- 
velt, Ex-Governor Black, of New 
York, said in part: 


To-day a common purpose and desire 
have engaged us all, and from every 
nook and corner of the country rises 
but a single choice to fill the most 
exalted office in the world. He is no 
stranger waiting in the shade to be 
called suddenly into public light. The 
American people have seen him for 
many years and always where the fight 
was thickest and the greatest need was 
felt. He has been alike conspicuous in 
the pursuits of peace and in the ardu- 
ous stress of war. No man now living 
will forget the spring of ’98, when the 
American mind was so inflamed and 
American patriotism so aroused; when 
among all the eager citizens surging to 
the front as soldiers, the man who1o 
this convention has already in its 
hearts was among the first to hear the 
call and answer to his name. Prefer- 
ring peace but not afraid of war; faith- 
ful to every private obligation yet first 
to volunteer at the sign of national 
peril; a leader in civil life and yet so 
quick to comprehend the arts of war 
that he grew almost in a day to meet 
the high exactions of command. There 
is nothing which so tests a man as 
great and unexpected danger. He may 
pass his life among ordinary scenes and 
what he is or does but few will ever 
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know. But when the crash comes or 
the flames break out, a moment’s time 
will single out the hero in the crowd. 
A flash of lghtning in the night will 
reveal what years of daylight have not 
discovered to the eye. And so the flash 
of the Spanish war revealed that lofty 
courage and devotion which the Ameri- 
can heart so loves and which you have 
met again to decorate and recognize. 

His qualities do not need to be re- 
told, for no man in that exalted place 
since Lincoln has been better known 
in every household in the land. He 
is not conservative, if conservatism 
means waiting till it is too late. 

He is not wise, if wisdom is to count 
a thing a hundred times when once will 
do. There is no regret so keen, in man 
or country, as that which follows an 
opportunity unembraced. Fortune soars 
with high and rapid wing, and whoever 
brings it down must shoot with ac- 
curacy and speed. Only the man with 
steady eye and nerve and the courage to 
pull the trigger brings the largest op- 
portunities to the ground. 

He does not always listen while all 
the sages speak, but every day at night- 
fall beholds some record which if not 
complete has been at least pursued with 
conscience and intrepid resolution. 


Speeches seconding the nomination 
were made by Senator Beveridge of 
Indiana, Ex-Governor Bradley of 
Kentucky, George A. Knight of 
California, Henry 8. Cummings (a 
colored delegate) of Maryland, Jo- 
seph B. Cotton of Minnesota and 
Henry ‘8. Edwards of Georgia. 

For twenty-five minutes after the 
aunouncement of the vote, no less 
than 10,000 men and women signi- 
fied their approbation of the conven- 
tion’s choice by vigorous cheering 
and hand-clapping. 

Then Senator Dolliver of Iowa 
placed in nomination for the vice- 
presidency Senator Charles W. Fair- 
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banks of Indiana. 


his speech he said: 


In the course of 


A leader of the Senate, the champion 
of all the great policies which consti- 
tute the invincible record of the Repub- 
lican party during the last ten years, 
his name will become a tower of 
strength to our cause, not only in his 
own state, but everywhere throughout 
the country. A man of affairs, the 
whole business community shares the 
confidence which his political associates 
have reposed in him from the begin- 
ning of his public life. The quiet, un- 
demonstrative, popular opinion, which 
has given the Republican party a plat- 
form upon which all Republicans can 
stand with no dissenting voice, here or 
anywhere, has long since anticipated 
the action of this convention in adding 
to the national Republican ticket the 
name of Senator Fairbanks of Indiana. 


The nomination of Senator Fair- 
banks was seconded by Senators 
Foraker and Depew, Ex-Senator 
Carter of Montana and Governor 
Pennypacker of Pennsylvania. In 
his speech Senator Foraker said: 


We have come here to do three things 
—make a platform, name the next 
President of the United States, and 
also name the next vice-president of 
the United States. We'have done two 
of these things, and are about to do 
the third. And we have done both of 
the things, we have done well. The 
platform we adopted yesterday has al- 
ready met the favorable judgment of 
the American people. It is the counter- 
part of the best the Republican party 
has ever adopted, and, if you would 
know how high is that tribute, recail 
the fact now of which every Republican 
may justly feel proud—that, of all the 
many platforms we have made in the 
fifty years of our party life, we would 
not to-day strike one of them from our 
record if we could. I will not detain 
you with an eulogy of Senator Fair- 
banks, beyond saying simply that, to 
all who know him personally, as those 
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of us do who have been closely asso- 
ciated with him in the public service, 
he meets all the requirements so elo- 
quently stated by Senator Depew. He 
is of presidential caliber. 


After the announcement that Mr. 
Fairbanks had been named for the 
second place by unanimous vote, the 
convention adjourned. 


PUBLIC CAREERS OF CANDI- 


DATES. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Born in New York, October 27, 1858. 

Entered Harvard, 1876. 

Graduated from Harvard, 1880. 

Studied law with his uncle, 1880-81. 

Elected to New York Assembly, 
1881-84. 

Leader of New York delegation at 
Chicago convention, 1884. 

Defeated for New York mayoralty, 
1886. 

United States civil service commis- 
sioner under President Harrison, 1888. 

Police commissioner of New Yock 
City, 1895. 

Revolutionized New York police 
force, 1895-97. 

Assistant secretary of the United 
States Navy, 1897. 

Accepted command of Rough Rid- 
ers, April 25, 1898. 

Resigned Navy Department position, 
May, 1898. 

Promoted colonel, June, 1898. 

Nominated for Governor of New 
York, September 27, 1898. 

Elected Governor of New York, No- 
vember 6, 1898. 

Nominated for Vice-President, Juna 
21, 1900. 

Succeeded to the Presidency, Sep- 
tember 14, 1901. 


CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS. 


Born near Unionville Center, Ohio, 
May 11, 1852. 

Graduated from Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio, in 1872. 

Studied law, and was admitted to 
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the Bar in 1874. Removed the same 
year to Indianapolis. 

Chairman of the Indiana Republican 
State Conventions of 1892 and 1898. 


Republican candidate for United 
States Senator in 1893, but was de- 
feated. 


Delegate-at-large to the Republican 
National Conventions of 1896 and 
1900. 

Member of the United States and 
British joint high commission. 

Elected to the United States Senate 
in 1897, and re-elected in 1903. 


PIECEMEAL TARIFF REVISION. 





[New York Commercial. | 


The Providence Journal (indepen- 
dent) assures the Democrats that, if in 
their national platform they “confine 
themselves to a limited number of tariff 
proposals—such as the removal of the 
duties on hides and leather and a large 
reduction of the duties on iron and 
steel products—they can offer some- 
thing that, without seriously alarming 
the general anti-free trade sentiment 
of the country, will be very attractive 
to many voters who on almost any other 
considerations would support the Re- 
publicans and would do the same even 
on a general tariff issue, which can with 
difficulty be kept from taking the form 
of a question between the two broad 
principles of protection and free trade.” 

The ingenuousness of this suggestion 
is highly refreshing. How are the 
Democrats or how is anybody else going 
to remove the duties on hides and 
leather or reduce the duties on iron and 
steel products without being forced to 
make good the loss of revenue from 
these sources by an imposition of fresh 
duties on other imported articles? The 
receipts of the Federal government are 
already barely sufficient to meet ex- 
penditures, and just at present there is 
little hope of a different result even 
though there should be a material re- 
duction in congressional appropriation 
another year. In these circumstances, 
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how can the present tariff be disturbed 
at two or three important points with 
out being disturbed at other points? 

Or does the Providence Journal have 
in contemplation that the Democrats 
would proceed to make good the loss 
of revenue in question by reviving the 
income tax or by imposing fresh in- 
ternal revenue taxes on liquor and to- 
bacco? It can hardly contemplate the 
former alternative, for the supreme 
court’s last pronouncement on the mat- 
ter was that the income tax was uncon- 
stitutional, while to propose to levy ad- 
ditional taxes on liquor and tobacco 
would cause a howl of frenzy in the 
South from Chesapeake Bay to the Rio 
Grande. Against both of these forms 
of taxation the Hill wing of the De- 
mocracy, which just now has charge of 
the Parker boom, is particularly dead 
set. It was distinctly on these grounds 
that David B. Hill, then a United States 
senator, voted against the Wilson-Gor- 
man tariff. 

The scheme suggested by our Provi- 
dence contemporary would, if carried 
out, constitute class legislation of the 
most indefensible character. It would 
mean the picking out of particular 
branches of industry for punishment 
and for reward, instead of a revision of 
the tariff on some broad, general ine of 
principle. It is pretty safe to say that 
the Democrats will not be given an op- 
portunity to put such a maladroit 
scheme into effect. 


Yet just now, when business men in 
all sections of this country are taking 
in sail and preparing for a gale, labor 
leaders appear bent on precipitating 
fresh labor troubles. It seems to be im- 
possible to beat into their skulls the 
fact that many employers are only too 
glad of such an excuse for curtailing 
operations or. shutting down operations 
entirely. Employers understand clearly 
that the more strikes there are when 
business is stagnant, the easier it is for 
them to obtain labor at terms that will 
enable them to keep going.—New York 
Commercial. 
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HIGH PRICES 


HAT there has been some reces- 
sion from the extraordinary 
prosperous conditions that prevailed 
in this country from 1898 to 1903 is 
everywhere apparent, though there 
is no sign whatever of a serious busi- 
ness reaction. A financial journal 
well describes the present situation 
when it says there is evidently to be a 
good deal of idleness for labor and 
waiting for capital for perhaps sev- 
eral months, or until the crop pros- 
pects can be more accurately de- 
termined. But the country’s re- 
sources and advantages are still with 
us, and the people have only to use 
their opportunities wisely to insure 
a more enduring prosperity. ‘There 
must be more wisely directed em- 
ployment of capital, and labor organ- 
izations must cease to make untimely 
demands which tend to curtail nor- 
mal production, and 
diminish consumption. 
present unfavorable business condi- 
tions have resulted from the inflation 
of capital in some large enterprises, 
a demoralized stock market, fictitious 
values and extensive labor troubles. 
It is a common fallacy among free 
traders that a free trade policy would 
keep supply and demand at a normal 
level, and make an end to ‘‘feverish 
and spasmodic progress” and reac- 
tions. But no system has ever been 
devised in any country, not even in 
free trade England, that will insure 


raise prices 


Many of the 
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AS AN ISSUE. 


constancy in prices, or maintain 
wages and incomes and the cost of 
living ata parity. An equilibrium 
may be temporarily established, but 
the conditions of supply and demand 
are constantly changing and in the 
case of more serious reactions eco- 
nomic readjustments be 
speedily made or without some dis- 
turbance to business. 

Although there are no facts what- 
ever to show that the tariff is a lead- 
ing factor in promoting what may 


cannot 


prove only a temporary reverse in 
general business, and it can be shown 
that prices of protected articles have 
not advanced in greater proportion 
than articles on the free list,—the 
Democrats are preparing to make the 
high prices of certain commodities 
one of the chief issues in their cam- 
Their plan is thus disclosed 
by a Washington correspondent: 


paign. 


Their campaign handbook, which is 
already in course of preparation by the 
congressional committee indicates that 
one of the chief lines of attack in con- 
nection with discussion of the tariff 
will be on this very point. An effort 
will be made to show that the cost of 
living has doubled in the last five years 
without there being a corresponding in- 
crease in wages. Also figures will be 
given to substantiate the claim that 
there is no real prosperity in the coun- 
try for the working people, and an at- 
tempt will be made to show that the 
prosperity, which Republicans claim, 
does not, in fact, exist at all. 


In taking this position the D}emo- 
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eratic leaders will exhibit their usual 
lack of consistency. It will be re- 
membered that in 1896-7 the Demo- 
cratic arraignment of the Republican 
party was based on the low prices 
then prevailing. They claimcd that 
all of the staples were selling below 
the cost of production, and alluring 
hopes were held out, particularly to 
the Western farmers, that if the 
Democratic party was given a new 
lease of power prices would be ad- 
vanved. Now this year the Demo- 
crats arraign the Republican party 
because prices are higher than they 
were eight years ago. So it appears 
that they have completely reversed 
their position. 

It is said that the Democrats will 
make large use of the late bulletin of 
the Bureau of Labor, showing the in- 
creased cost of living; but they may 
not be so swift to use a forthcoming 
bulletin from the Bureau which, it is 
stated, will show that there is a large 
offset to the higher cost of living in 
the increased rates of wages paid in a 
large number of industries and also 
in the more certain and constant 
employment of labor. The fact that 
at the present time a small percent- 
age here and there of the vast num- 
ber of wage earners are unemployed 
because of a temporary sagging in 
business does not indicate any serious 
or permanent decline in the prosper- 
ity of the country. In the official 
bulletin of the New York Commis- 
sioner of Labor last year, it was 
shown that since 1897 there had been 
an increase in yearly’ earnings 
of labor of 36 per cent, which 
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was much larger than any in- 
crease in the cost’ of’ | living. 
Investigations by the Employ- 


ers’ Association of Chicago last year 
snowed lke results, and these results 
may be taken as fairly representative 
of labor conditions in other parts of 
the country. 

In the table furnished by the 
Bureau of Labor, showing the cost of 
living for thirteen years (1890 to 
1903) the average increases In some 
two hundred and fifty articles em- 
bracing food products and other 
“necessaries” are from 5 to 26 per 
cent; but in articles of apparel the 
average increase is only six per cent. 
It is estimated that when the per- 
centages of price advances in articles 
that are really indispensable are fig- 
ured out in actual dollars and cents 
the increase in the cost of living to 
the average family amounts to only 
a few dollars a year. It is a curious 
fact that the ratio for all commodi- 
ties included in the table was pre- 
cisely the same in 1890 as in 1902; 
and so the Democratic contention 
that the country is now suffering 
from the highest prices ever known 
is shown to be baseless. 

Republicans are ready to acknowl- 
edge that prices have advanced, but 
they are fully prepared to meet the 
issue which the Democrats have 
raised on this question. According 
to the Washington correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript, the prevalent 
Washington idea is that there is 
nothing in the business situation to 
occasion much apprehension. He 
goes on to say: 
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Business has been at an abnormal 
stage. The railroads have been carry- 
ing more freight than they could con- 
veniently handle and the congestion on 
the rails has been so widespread as to 
produce serious embarrassment. Sta- 
tisticians say that the falling off in 
business has been almost entirely con~ 
fined to the domestic market. Exports 
of manufactures for the fiscal year now 
drawing to a close seem likely to ex- 
ceed those of any preceding year. Im- 
ports of manufacturers’ materials also 
hold their own as compared with 1900. 
The supply of money in circulation, for 
whatever that may be worth, was never 
so great as now. The total is estimated 
at $2,516,000,000, or $380.87 per capita. 
Last year it was $2,351,000,000, while in 
1896, when Bryan was nominated, it was 
only $1,506,000,000, or $21.41 per capita. 
This increase of sixty-six per cent in the 
money supply since 1896 has been very 
largely in gold. 

An examination of government statis- 
tics suggests the conclusion that one of 
the contributing causes of the decline 
has been the falling off in shipments 
from the farms. Another is the tieup 
on the Great Lakes, due to the differ- 
ences between the vessel owners and the 
masters and pilots; and the condition is 
aggravated by a reduced foreign de- 
mand for American wheat. Speculation 
and the consequent unsettling of values 
have demoralized the cotton markct, 
which, so far as domestic consumption 
is concerned, is far behind a year ago. 
In the aggregate these several items 
greatly affect the grand total of domes- 
tic business transactions. The farmer 
is shipping less of the products of the 
farm, except livestock, the railroads 
have less freight to carry, and the com- 
mercial agents at terminal points have 
fewer accounts. Added to this is the 
labor situation, which is most ag- 
gravated at present, so far as the influ- 
ence on business is concerned on the 
Great Lakes. The reduction of the 
number of railroad employees follows 
necessarily, as does the discharge or re- 
duction of hours of clerks in business 
and financial houses in the cities. After 
allowing for some diminution of domes- 
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tic trade, it remains true that the pres- 
ent volume of business is far ahead of 
what it had been at any time before 
the business revival of 1898. Govern- 
ment statisticans who have been watch- 
ing this situation carefully are very 
positive in their assertions that the pres- 
ent slump, if confined within the limits 
it now occupies—and they think it will 
be so confined—will do no real harm. 
The riotous prosperity of the last few 
years is not normal, and its effects on 
the general public have not been all 
good. It is much better, they say, for 
business to continue at a reasonable 
pace. 

So much for the favorable and un- 
favorable features of the business 
situation; but if industrial and busi- 
ness conditions are as bad as the 
Democratic speakers and newspa- 
pers allege, how is it that prices are 
still maintained at a high level? 
Whatever may be the causes which 
have operated to advance prices and 
which maintain the increase, it is 
evident that if business depression 
was as widespread as the Democrats 
would have us believe a downward 
price movement could not long be 
deferred. As a general rule high 
prices and prosperity go together, 
while low prices are the inevitable 
sequence of hard times. No one 
denies the tendency of both wages 
and prices to rise in time of indus- 
trial activity. 

While there is complaint of high 
prices, there is much contentment 
among the masses. The greater num- 
ber of wage earners who have steady 
and remunerative employment, and 
who understand the causes for the 
increase in the cost of living, are not 


raising a loud clamor over prevailing 
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conditions. It is certain that the 
producers of food have no reason to 
complain of hard times; and when 
the farmers of the country are pros- 
pering there can be no extended or 
permanent financial and business de- 
pression. Inasmuch as the cost of 
living has advanced in almost every 
part of the world, and not least in 
Great Britain, the Democratic orators 
and editors will have no easy task to 
show wherein the protective tariff is 
chiefly responsible for the high prices 
of commodities, except that through 
its influence the ability of the people 
to buy more of the necessaries of life 
has been increased, and the resultant 
greater demand has forced prices to 
a somewhat higher level. They may 
be able to demonstrate how a change 
of administration and of tariff policy 
would bring cheapness—even the de- 
moralizing cheapness of Cleveland 
times; but as this would surely bring 
business stagnation and adversity at 
the same time, we doubt if their 
remedy for the supposed “evils” of 
high prices will command much popu- 
lar favor. 


THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 





e 
A LESSON FROM CANADA’S EXPERIENCE, 





[Textile World Record. | 


With a population sixteen times as 
large as that of Canada the value of the 
woolens we buy abroad is less’ than 
one-half more. 

Even under the Wilson tariff bill the 
imports of woolen goods into the 
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United States did not exceed 64 cents 
per capita, the total value reaching 
$49,740,000 in 1896. Under the opera- 
tion of the preferential tariff the im- 
ports of woolens into Canada _ have 
grown from $9,707,518 in 1899 to 
$13,702,469 in 1903, an increase of 
over 40 per cent. 

As a result of the low preferential 
tariff the people of Canada are clothed 
in foreign goods, while the domestic 
industry is ruined. As a result of the 
high Dingley tariff the people of the 
United States are clothed in domestic 
goods, the high-priced imported fabrics 
being a proof of the purchasing power 
and prosperity of the people. 

The value of the woolen goods con- 
sumed in the United States is estimated 
at $216,000,000, of which $297,000,000, 
or 94 per cent is made in our own mills. 
If woolens were coming in at the pres- 
ent per capita rate of importation into 
Canada, the total imports for the United 
States would amount to $200,000,000, 
or nearly two-thirds of the total con- 
sumption, leaving but one-third to be 
supplied by the mills at home. The 
contrast between the two _ countries 
shows the efficiency and value of our 
high tariff. 

There is another important consider- 
ation. Our high tariff, specific and ad 
valorem, is prohibitory on low grade 
goods, and allows only the high-priced 
fabrics to pass in, while the low ad 
valorem rate in Canada means practi- 
cally free trade in cheap goods. For this 
reason the disproportion in the woolen 
imports of the two countries is still 
greater when rated by quantity instead 
of value. 

Even in the United States woolen 
manufacturers are finding it difficult 
to keep their mills in operation, and it 
is plain that the condition of the Can- 
adian industry must be without hope. 
The crisis there caused by opening the 
gates to foreign goods should carry to 
the United States the same _ lesson 
learned here at such fearful cost from 
1892 to 1898. Experience is a good 
school and the experience of others is 
just as good as our own and a great 
deal cheaper. Let us “stand pat.” 
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PROSPERITY UNDER THE DINGLEY TARIFF. 


A STATISTICAL REVIEW OF THE 


Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle 
Sam increased his national wealth 
from $70,000,000,000 to $100,000,000,- 


000, an increase of $30,000,000,000. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased his exports from $882,000,000 
to $1,420,000,000, an increase of $538,- 
000,000. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased his imports from $779,000,- 
000 to $1,025,000,000, an increase of 
$246,000,000. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased his customs revenue from 
$160,000,000, costing 4.52 per cent to 
collect, to $284,000,000, costing only 
2.98 per cent to collect. 

Between 1896 and 19083 Uncle Sam 
increased his total foreign commerce 
from $1,661,000,000 to $2,445,000,000, 
an increase of $884,000,000. 

Between 1896 and 19083 Uncle Sam 
increased his internal revenue (with- 
out the temporary war taxes) from 
$146,000,000, costing 2.62 per cent to 
collect, to $230,000,000, costing only 
1.94 per cent to collect. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased the money in circulation in 
his family from $1,506,000,000 to $2,- 
367,000,000, an increase of $861,000,000. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased his gold production from $53,- 
000,000 to $74,000,000, an increase of 
$21,000,000. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam’s 
family increased their total deposits in 
their national banks from $1,613,000,000 
to $3,305,000,000, an increase of $1,692,- 
000,000, more than double. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased the capital and surplus of his 
national banks from $895,000,000 to 
$1,123,000,000, an increase of $228,000,- 
000. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 


WONDERFUL PROGRESS MADE IN SEVEN YEARS. 


increased the actual specie in his na- 
tional banks from. $200,000,000 to $397,- 
000,000, an increase of $197,000,000. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased the total resources of his na- 
tional banks from $3,263,000,000 to 
$6,310,000,000, an increase of $3,047,- 
000,000. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam’s 
family increased the deposits in their 
savings banks from $1,935,000,000 to 
$2,815,000,000, an increase of $880,000,- 
000. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam/’s 
family increased the surplus funds of 
their savings banks from $148,000,000 
to $188,000,000, an increase of $40,000,- 
000. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
had a total excess of exports over im- 
ports of $3,513,000,000, or $941,000,000 
more than the increased deposits in his 
national and savings banks, and over 
$500,000,000 more than three times his 
public debt. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased his railway freight traffic by 
75 per cent. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased his railway passenger traffic 
by 23 per cent. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
fell heir to Hawaii, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, Guam and Tutuila. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
became the owner of a Pacific cable. 

Between 1896 and 1903 (five last years 
only) Uncle Sam increased his sales to 
the Philippines from practically noth- 
ing to over $4,000,000 yearly. 

Between 1896 and 1903 (five last years 
only) Uncle Sami increased the exports 
of his Porto Rico branch from 9,000,000 
fluctuating pesos to over 14,420,000 
American non-fluctuating gold dollars. 

Between 1896 and 1903 (five last years 
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only) Uncle Sam increased the export 
of American goods to his Porto Rico 
branch from $2,102,000 to $13,939,000 
yearly. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased American exports to his 
_ Hawaii branch from $3,985,000 to $10,- 
787,000 yearly. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased American exports to Cuba 
from $7,530,000 to $21,761,000 yearly. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased American imports from Cuba 
from $40,000,000 to $63,000,000 yearly. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased the total receipts of his Gov- 
ernment from $409,000,000 to $694,000,- 
000, an increase of $285,000,000 in one 
year. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased the expenses of his Govern- 
ment from $434,000,000 to $640,000,000, 
an increase of $206,000,000, or $79,000,- 
000 less than the increase in receipts. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
decreased the yearly interest on his pub- 
lic debt from $35,000,000 to $25,000,000, 
a saving of $10,000,000 yearly. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam’s 
able diplomacy put the United States 
in the forefront of the nations of the 
world, with an increase of only from 
$1,755,000 to $3,382,000 in the total ex- 
pense of his Department of State. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased his postal revenues from $82,- 
000,000 to $134,000,000 yearly. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
decreased the tax on his national banks 
from $1,763,000 to $1,627,000, in spite of 
the largely increased banking facilities 
he opened up. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased the profits on his coinage, bul- 
lion deposits and assays from $2,897,000 
to $8,254,000, a clear gain of $5,357,000 
in one year, or one-fifth of the interest 
on his public debt. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
inereased the sale of his public lands 
from $1,005,000 to $8,926,000, a cash 
gain of $7,921,000 in one year, besides 
creating more homes and farms for his 
family. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased the appropriations for his 
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Soldiers’ Home, permanent fund, from 
$129,000 to $743,000 yearly, an increase 
of $614,000 in one year. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased the sales of his Indian lands 
from $571,000 to $2,393,000 yearly. 
Still more homes for his family. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam, in 
spite of his heavily increasing public 
business, only increased the salaries and 
expenses of his Senate and House of 
Representatives from $3,943,000 to $4,- 
631,000 yearly, an increase of only 
$688,000. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam in- 
creased his production of petroleum 
from 2,221,000,000 gallons to 3,728,000,- 
000 gallons (1902), an increase of 1,507,- 
000,000 gallons yearly. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
increased his production of bituminous 
ecal from 120,000,000 tons to 232,000,000 
tons, an increase of 112,000,000 tons 
yearly. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam in- 
creased his production of pig iron from 
8,623,000 tons to 18,009,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 9,386,000 tons yearly. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
decreased his importation of tin plates 
from 385,000,000 pounds to 110,000,000 
pounds, a decrease of 275,000,000 pounds 
yearly. His increase in tin plate manu- 
facture was from 359,000,000 pounds to 
820,000,000 pounds, an increase of 461,- 
000,000 pounds yearly. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
took care of 3,557,392 emigrants to the 
United States. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
made yearly provision for 1,000,000 pen- 
sioners, aggregating $975,000,000 for the 
seven years. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
decreased the total of his public debt 
from $955,000,000 to $925,000,000, a de- 
crease of $30,000,000, with the Spanish 
difficulty and its extraordinary expendi- 
tures in between and paid for, without 
his exacting any cash war indemnity 
from Spain. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam’s 
family increased the number of their 
accounts in their savings banks from 5,- 
065,000 to 7,305,000, an increase of 
2,240,000 depositors. 
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Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam’s 
family increased the total deposits in 
their national banks (exclusive of Gov- 
ernment funds), savings banks, pri- 
vate banks, and loan and trust com- 
panies, from $4,916,000,000 to $9,673,- 
000,000, an increase of $4,757,000,000, or 
nearly 100 per cent in seven years. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam in- 
ereased his export of agricultural prod- 
ucts from $570,000,000 to $873,000,000, 
an increase of $303,000,000 yearly. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam in- 
creased his export of domestic manufac- 
tures from $228,000,000 to $407,000,000, 
an increase of $179,000,000 yearly. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam in- 
creased the value of the animals on his 
farms from $1,727,000,000 to $3,102,000,- 
000, an increase of $1,375,000,000. 

Between 1896 and 1903 the demand for 
Uncle Sam’s raw cotton so increased 
that 10,727,000 bales were cropped in 
1908, against 7,157,000 bales in 1896, an 
increase of 3,570,000 bales in one year. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam 
put so much energy into the development 
of his “Monte Cristo like” mineral re- 
sources that the values of his yearly 
product increased from $622,000,000 to 
$1,260,000,000, an increase of $638,000,- 
000, or $16,000,000—equal to two-thirds 
of the yearly interest on his public debt 
—more than double the 1896 production. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam in- 
creased his factories from 360,000 to 
600,000, an increase of 240,000; his fac- 
tory workers (in whole or partial works 
in 1896) from 3,500,000 to 7,000,000, an 
increase of 3,500,000; his yearly factory 
pay rolls from $2,000,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000,000, an increase of $3,000,000,000; 
his factory output from $9,500,000,000 
to $14,500,000,000, an increase of $5,- 
000,000,000 yearly; his manufactures of 
iron and steel from $400,000,000 to $850,- 
000,000, an increase of $450,000,000 
yearly; his home consumption of raw 
cotton from 2,505,000 bales to 3,924,000 
bales, an increase of 1,419,000 bales 
yearly. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam in- 
creased American tonnage engaged in 
commerce on the great lakes from 1,324,- 
000 to 1,902,000 tons, an increase of 
578,000 tons yearly; American tonnage 
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passing through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal from 17,249,000 to 27,736,000 tons, 
an increase of 10,487,000 tons; Ameri- 
can tonnage engaged in domestic trade 
from 3,858,000 to 5,198,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 1,340,000 tons; American ton- 
nage built (practically all domestic) 
from 227,000 to 486,000 tons, an increase 
of 209,000 tons. 

Between 1896 and 1908 Uncle Sam 
decreased the number of commercial 
failures among his family from 15,088, 
with liabilties of $226,000,000 to 12,- 
069, with liabilities of $155,000,000, a 
decrease of 3,019 in number and $71.- 
000,000 in liabilities. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam’s 
family increased the number of tele- 
grams sent from, 72,000,000 to 91,000,000, 
an increase of 19,000,000 yearly. 

Between 1896 and 1903 Uncle Sam in- 
creased the expenditures for his public 
schools—those bulwarks of a nation’s 
progress and liberty—from $183,000,000 
to $250,000,000, an increase of $67,000,- 
000 yearly. Of this total expenditure 
his praiseworthy school teachers received 
$160,000,000 in 1903, an increase of $43,- 
000,000,000 over 1896. The students in 
his universities, colleges and the like in- 
creased from 86,000 to 110,000. In his 
public schools the enrollment increased 
from 14,500,000 to 16,300,000, an increase 
of 1,800,000. 

And all this is only part of the rich 
story of Uncle Sam’s seven fat years 
under the protective policy of the Repub- 
lican party. 

WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


In our country psychology plays a 
greater part in prices than in others, for 
our national temperament leads us in 
prosperous times to buy what we want 
without haggling much over figures. 
Yet so pronounced is the uniform level 
of good wages with Americans that the 
American wage worker is not only the 
best clothed and best fed of any in the 
world, but as the savings banks show he 
lays aside more money than his Euro- 
pean competitor.—Boston Transcript. 
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OF UNSKILLED LABOR IN LONDON. 


[By our London Correspondent. ] 


Lonpon, May 27, 1904. 


NE of our leading British 
employers of labor has this 
year raised the wages of his 


unskilled men to 22 shillings ($5.50) 
a week. His factory is_ situ- 
ated at Birmingham, and his ac- 
tion is not particularly liked in 
the district. But a rather higher rate 
is prevalent in London, although 
house rent may be somewhat heavier 
in the metropolis than in Birming- 
ham, while the general cost of living 
would be the same in both places. 

As regards wages paid to ordinary 
laborers in London, the leading 
brewers pay 24 shillings a week to 
start with, the average for this class 
of men being 25 shillings. In the 
contracting trades the laborers are 
paid 7 pence (14 cents) an hour 
for a 50-hour week, or about 29 shil- 
lings. During the three dull winter 
months an hour and a half a day less 
work is done. The men in regular 
employment average all the year 
round about 24 to 25 shillings a 
week. The London engineer’s la- 
borer starts at 24 shillings a week, 
while very many men earn more, 
some of them receiving as much as 35 
shillings a week. 

According to the official records 
of the London County Council—the 
administrative governing authority 


for London—the average wages of 
workmen in the metropolis for un- 
skilled men are as under:— 
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The worst paid men in London 
are those in the Government service 
and railway companies’ employment. 
The wages paid by the Government 
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Woolwich Gun Factory. 
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The local authorities throughout 
London are the best paying bodies, 
and the more radical the district the 
higher the pay; while the localities 
inhabited by well-to-do people 
are considered the least desirable to 
work for. The smallest sum an un- 
skilled man earns under these bodies 
is 24 shillings a week of 50 hours. 
Such men as dust collectors, road 
sweepers, receive 28 shillings and 
sixpence a week, and sometimes 
more. The County Council pay a 
minimum of 25 shillings a week. 

As regards the cost of living, the 
average London workman, including 
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the laborer, spends 7 shillings and 7 
pence a week for rent and 1 shil- 
ling and sixpence a week for railway 
fares. Jor the laborer alone this can 
be reduced to 5 shillings a week for 
rooms and 1 shilling for railway 
fares. If the laborer is to have 12 
shillings and 9 pence for food and 4 
shillings and 11 pence for clothing, 
light, ete.,—which is estimated to be 
the minimum for proper living,—his 
lowest wages for the whole year 
should be 23 shillings and 8 pence a 
week. Of course there are tens of 
thousands of such men in London 
and other English cities where the 
men are only in occasional employ- 
ment. In these cases the wife goes 
out to work and makes up the de- 
ficient earnings of the husband. 
Your readers will readily gather 
from these few particulars what are 
the relative positions of unskilled 
labor in London, and any leading 
American city. But whenever a 
comparison is made at any rate in 
England—the idea that living is 
much dearer in the United States al- 
ways creeps in. From my knowledge 
of life on both sides of the Atlantic, 
I don’t think it costs the working 
man—such as the London laborer— 
any more to live in New York City, 
Boston, Philadelphia or Chicago, 
than it does in any similar English 
city, provided that the Englishman 
live according to ordinary 
American ideas. Of course if he 
wants to import all his little out of 
the way requirements he will have to 
pay for them. House rent and 
rooms are probably dearer in New 
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York City than in London, but it is 
not absolutely necessary for a man 
to live there, when there are rapid 
means of transit always at hand, 
which is not at all the case at present 
in London. Apart from this item, 
I do not think there is any differ- 
ence. 
F. C. CHapPE.t. 


HONORS FOR HON. ROBERT T. 
DAVIS. 





[Chicago Correspondence of the Bos- 
ton Transcript. | 


A pleasant incident occurred at the 
Massachusetts headquarters at the 
Auditorium when members of the Bay 
State delegation assembled to pay a 
compliment to their senior member, 
Hon. Robert T. Davis, delegate from 
Fall River. Mr. Davis was a delegate 
to the Lincoln convention of 1860, and 
in commemoration of this fact he was 
presented with a beautiful gold-headed 
ebony cane with this inscription: 

“The Massachusetts delegation, 1904, 
to Hon. Robert T. Davis, 1860-1904; 
Lincoln-Roosevelt.” Ex-Governor John 
D. Long made the presentation speech, 
sketching the great events that have 
happened in Mr. Davis’s lifetime, his 
long career in politics of Massachu- 
setts and his important services to the 
Republican party in the past, not the 
least of which was the part he played 
in compassing the defeat of General 
Butler. Mr. Davis responded, and in 
thanking the delegation, reviewed his 
career, saying that he had cast his first 
presidential vote for James G. Birney. 
His reminiscences of the Chicago con- 
vention which he attended in 1860, and 
in which he said the Massachusetts 
delegates were chiefly for Seward, 
proved very interesting. Mr. Davis 
closed with a tribute to President 
Roosevelt, amid great applause. 
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DEMOCRATIC ATTACKS ON THE TARIFF. 


THE INCREASED COST OF LIVING — SELLING OUR MANUFACTURES ABROAD AT 
LOWER PRICES THAN AT HOME. 


[Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. | 


The present lines of attack on the 
tariff are several. The first is the in- 
creased cost of living during the last 
few years, which has not been compen- 
sated by a corresponding increase in 
wages and salaries. The explanation of 
this is not far to seek. The money we 
were using in 1882-1896 was steadily ris- 
ing in value and in purchasing power, 
though growing scarcer in proportion to 
the whole volume of business. As a 
consequence wages and salaries com- 
manded more and more of the necessa- 
ries and comforts of existence, and the 
standard of living rose proportionally 
while those who were in debt were 
obliged to give more of everything they 
produced to pay their debt. The de- 
monetization of silver and the exclusive 
use of gold made the latter scarce and 
dear, as compared with other commodi- 
ties, so that these grew cheap without 
growing more plentiful. 

But since 1896 the supply of gold has 
been so much increased that its value 
has fallen as much as it rose between 
1882 and 1896. Wages and salaries, 
therefore, if not proportionally in- 
creased, purchase less than they did be- 
fore 1896. They have not increased in 
the swift and automatic way that gold 
rose and fell in value, through changes 
in the demand and the supply; but there 
is every reason to expect an increase in 
both before the decade closes. Not that 
the increase of either will need to be 
proportional to the increase in gold, for 
in the near future that will be found to 
have produced a lowering of prices 
through facilitating production of all 
kinds on a larger scale and by improved 
methods. 


We are seeing, on a small scale, what 
took place in Europe after the discovery 
of America. All through the Middle 
Ages the purchasing power of gold and 
of silver had been rising, through in- 
creased demand without an increase of 
supply, just as gold rose in purchasing 
power before 1896. But when American 
gold flowed into Europe after Colum- 
bus’s discovery, then the value of fixed 
incomes fell greatly, and unless a man’s 
wages or his salary rose, he felt the 
pinch of higher prices. So both wages 
and salaries were forced up to meet the 
new conditions. But after 1640, gold 
and silver ceased to purchase less, al- 
though the increase in the supply of 
those metals continued until 1810. The 
new channels for employing them in 
production cheapened everything else, 
and they maintained their relative 
value. | 

So will it be with us. We shall all 
be the better for the cessation of the 
money-famine, which went on rising 
until 1896; but in the interval of transi- 
tion we shall feel the pinch of higher 
prices unless our remuneration for work 
is steadily increased to meet this rise. 
The tariff has nothing to do with the 
rise, except to counteract it by creating 
the conditions under which that in- 
creased and improved production is sure 
to come. 


It is alleged, and with truth, that 
American manufactures are sold abroad 
at a lower price than at home, in sey- 
eral instances. This is supposed to 
prove that they do not need protection, 
as they can compete with the foreigner 
on his own ground. The inference is 
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plausible, but mistaken. Every estab- 
lishment which is doing business on a 
great scale has the facility for produc- 
ing an excess of goods, which it could 
sell at a lower price than it must ask 
for its product as a whole. Just as rail- 
roads ean carry certain kinds of freight 
at a figure which they could not accept 
for all kinds, so the makers of many 
classes of goods can find a profit in an 
extra-production for export, at a price 
which would be ruinous if they sold all 
their product at the same figure. In 
producing this excess they leave out of 
account the standing charges of their 
establishment and count only the cost 
of labor.and materials and the wear of 
machinery. 

They would ruin their market if they 
sold this surplus at home, but not if 
they send it abroad, and so they export 
it. A friend of mine was buying blan- 
kets for the Indians on behalf of the 
government, and he was surprised to 
find the manufacturers offering them at 
prices far below what they always had 
asked of him. He asked why the dif- 
ference, and was told that what the gov- 
ernment bought was taken right out of 
the market; but they could not afford to 
give the same prices to any one who 
was in the market. 

Unless these export prices are resorted 
to, our manufacturers cannot export on 
the seale they now do. They cannot em- 
ploy and pay labor as they now do. And 
if they cease to export on these terms 
nobody in this country will be a pin the 
better, as prices will not be lower for 
what is sold at home, but probably 
higher. The free trader suggests that 
with the repeal of protection this abuse 
would cease. So it would, along with 
our manufacturing generally. We should 
have “thrown out the baby with the 
bath,” as the Germans say. Very soon 
we should see foreign manufacturers 
producing for this country, where their 
goods would be sold cheaper than at 
home, in order to get rid of our competi- 
tion, as they did under the tariffs of 
1816, 1835, 1846, 1857 and 1893. 
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PROTECTION AND “NATURAL 
ADVANTAGES.” 





[Gunton’s Magazine. } 


The recent speech of Senator Gallin- 
ger of New Hampshire is “tiresome” to 
the Journal of Commerce because it em- 
phasizes the fact that the protective 
policy has been a great feature in our 
national prosperity and makes this 
comment: 


The fact is that the United States has never yet at- 
tained the degree of prosperity to which itis fairly 
entitled by the natural advantages that it pos- 
sesses. Labor here can produce more by the same 
amount of exertion than elsewhere. That and that. 
alone is what gives it higher wages, measured by 
the share in the fruits of production that wages 
will buy. 

It is true the natural advantages for 
profitable production exist in this coun- 
try; but, as the Journal must know, 
those advantages were beyond the reach 
of capital and labor until vouchsafed 
by protection. In open competition with 
England and some other European 
countries we could not manufacture our 
iron, our cotton, or our wool, or make 
our machinery, or do hardly anything 
worth doing in the line of manufacture, 
until the opportunity was created by 
protection. As the Journal of Com- 
merce well knows, it is this development 
of our manufactures that has given 
great impetus to our prosperity and 
constituted our industrial superiority. 
Mere physical conditions do not con- 
stitute industrial opportunity. There 
can be no economic opportunity to man-~ 
ufacture iron, steel, cotton, wool, wood, 
silk, and tin until the market possibili- 
ties for these products are actualized. 
The raw material was here, the market 
was here; but the means of supply were 
abroad. It was not until the market 
was protected that the means of supply 
were possible, and the opportunity for 
industrial development really existed. 
We regret that it is “tiresome” to the 
Journal of Commerce, but the fact re- 
mains that it was protection to our 
home market that gave opportunity for 
our economic development and made 
our industrial progress possible. 
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The fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Republican party 
will be celebrated at Jackson, Michi- 
gan, on July 6. ‘The principal ad- 
dress will be made by Secretary of 
State, John Hay. 





The wrath of the Boston Herald 
over the strong and uncompromising 
protection plank in the Republican 
National platform is as amusing as 
it is impotent. All there is now left 
for the mugwumps to do is to make 
faces and scold. 





The recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Turner case es- 
tablishes to the fullest extent the 
right of the United States to exclude 
undesirable immigrants, on the 
ground of race, color, ignorance, bad 
habits, objectionable opinions, or on 
any other ground that seems to 
Congress sufficient. 





The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
concludes that the Dingley law was 
not the product of some _ theorist’s 
inner consciousness, but was founded 
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on actual facts and “made to wear.” 
As for the academic notions of tariff 
“reformers” and reciprocity theorists 
they are at best but a species of 
guessing based on an affectation of 
knowledge. 


It is very gratifying to find that 
the reports of the agricultural de- 
partment and others give the increase 
in cotton acreage, as compared with 
last year’s, between 9 and 10 per 
cent, and the condition of the crop 
better by about 9 per cent. If no un- 
favorable conditions intervene, and 
with an average yield per acre, this 
year’s crop should exceed 12,250,000 
bales. 


We notice that the Republican 
County convention in Addison 
County, Vermont, adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing “any reciprocity treaty 
with Canada which would enable 
the people beyond our Northern 
border to enter into competition 
with the farmers of Vermont.” The 
farming interests of New England 
are all one way on this question, and 
the free traders in Boston and 
vicinity will have to accept the fact. 


The first important election of 
1904 was held in Oregon June 6, 
The returns show that the Republi- 
cans elected one Congressman by 
7,000 majority and the other by 
10,000. This result indicates that 
Roosevelt.will carry the State by a 
much larger majority than McKin- 
ley received in 1900, which was 13,- 
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141. Certainly the “expected Dem- 
ocratic revival in the West” does not 
begin with Oregon. 





The half-breed Republican papers 
out in St. Paul and Minneapolis con- 
tinue to fulminate awful threats 
against the “stand patters’” in the 
Republican party who refuse to 
abandon fundamental principles 
and adopt the free trade reciprocity 
idea advocated by these papers. 
“Absolute free trade with Canada” 
is what they are now demanding. 
They are simply meditating the 
destruction of protection in an in- 
direct way, and that is all there is to 
it. 





The Centennial anniversary of the 
birth of Richard Cobden afforded 
another opportunity to some of the 
Boston free traders to air their old 
economic fallacies. There was the 
usual amount of denunciation and 
misrepresentation of the protective 
policy; but protectionists have noth- 
ing to fear from such radical advo- 
cates of free trade. The most 
dangerous of the foes of protection 
are those, while professing fealty to 
the principle are advocating certain 
policies that tend to its overthrow. 


The Supreme Court of Kansas re- 
cently handed down a decision de- 
claring unconstitutional an act of the 
State legislature that made it unlaw- 
ful for an employer to discharge 
employees because they belonged to 
The gist of the de- 


a labor union. 
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cision is in these words: “Any act of 
the legislature that would undertake 
to impose on an employer the obliga- 
tion of keeping one in his service who 
for any reason he does not desire 
would be a denial of his constitu- 
tional right to make and terminate 
contracts and to acquire and hold 
property.” 

Cotton growers are interested in 
the discovery of an ant in Central 
America that is an enemy of the 
cotton boll weevil, and which de- 
stroys all kinds of insects without in- 
jury to plants. An effort will be 
made at once to acclimate it in 
Texas. At the same time the cotton 
tree, which is reported as very suc- 
cessful in Mexico, is to be introduced 
into Texas. The variety of this tree 
which produces two crops per year 
has been known to yield 20,000 
pounds of cotton per acre—equiva- 
lent to forty bales. More than four 
hundred trees can be cultivated on 
an acre of good land. 


The mugwump “Review of Re- 
views” is much disgruntled over the 
position of the Republican party on 
the tariff question, as indicated in 
the various state platforms; and it 
predicts that the party must adopt 
“the sensible and progressive” views 
of Governor Cummins “in the Con- 
gressional elections two years hence 
or go down to humiliating defeat.” 
It is very considerate of that publi- 
cation to postpone the day of doom 
for the Republican party for two 
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years; but at the termination of that 
period the “Review of Reviews” may 
be compelled to defer the crisis 
another two years. 


The Boston Herald says: “It is 
just like Secretary Shaw to say that 
the good crop prospects mean good 
Republican prospects.” And then 
the Herald maliciously remarks that 
“the idea he means to convey is that 
Republican success means abundant 
harvests.” The attempt of the 
Herald to distort the Secretary’s 
meaning is quite characteristic of the 
campaign methods of free traders. 
The Washington correspondent of a 
leading free trade paper said recently 
that poor crops this year would help 
the Democratic party; so it logically 
follows that good crops would help 
the Republican party. 


A long letter from Hon. John A. 
Kasson has been published in which 
he “scores” the protection and reci- 
procity planks in the Iowa platform, 
which is not surprising. As the ne- 
gotiator of several reciprocity treat- 
ies which would have benefited 
foreign industries more than our 
own, he has seen his work justly 
ignored by Republicans in the United 
States Senate, and now more em- 
phatically repudiated by the Re 
publicans of his own State. Of course 
this is all very disappointing to Mr. 
Kasson; but the simmle fact is that 
the Republican party will not accept 
his spurious brand of reciprocity 
under any circumstances. His letter 
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pleases Democrats and free traders 
immensely, but it gets scant consid- 
eration from Republicans. 





The New York Tribune is evi- 
dently disposed to insist that the 
difference between the Republican 
and Democratic parties on the tariff 
question is merely one of the degree 
of protection to be afforded. This is 
precisely the ground taken by the 
California Democrats in their recent 
state convention. It may be true, as 
the Tribune says, that there is more 
protection within the 
Democratic party now than there 
was ten years ago; but if that party 
should be restored to the control of 
the executive and _ legislative 
branches of the government, we im- 
agine that it would make a speedy 
end of all protection in the tariff. 
As Gunton’s Magazine puts it, the 
Democratic party may not always 
advocate literal free trade, but in all 


sentiment 


circumstances it is opposed to pro- 
tective tariffs. 


In his speech at Wilmington, 
Delaware, June 6, Secretary Shaw 
asserted that “employment for all 
our people at a given wage, with 
living expenses high is preferable to 
employment for only one-half of our 
people with living expenses however 
cheap.” “This country has never 
seen and never will see,” he said, 
“suffering at a time when labor finds 
ready and constant employment, 
whatever the price of food and 
clothes.” We are not surprised to be 
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told by a free trade paper that his 
“sharply eriticised’””—by 
and 


speech is 
Democrats 
their criticisms appear to be based 
upon misrepresentation. But the 
Boston Transcript, usually a free 
trade paper, is more fair and en- 
dorses Secretary Shaw’s conclusions, 
and adds that “the millennium which 
some social reformers expect to see, 
when wages shall be always high and 
commodities always low, remains the 
dream it has been for centuries.” 
The Wall Street Journal also re- 
marks: “Undoubtedly there is ground 
for the argument that cheapness is a 
sign of industrial and agricultural 
prostration and that higher prices 
go hand in hand with national pros- 
perity.” 


and mugwumps; 


PERNICIOUS RECIPROCITY. 





[American Economist. | 


The French treaty negotiated by 
Commissioner Kasson provided, among 
other things, for a reduction of 20 per 
cent in the tariff schedules covering 
knit goods and hosiery. The average 
tariff on knit goods and hosiery is 
about 55 per cent. Liberal protection, 
it will be said; excessive protection, 
the Democrats and free traders will tell 
you. Let us see. The wages paid in 
the knitting mills of the United States 
are 150 per cent higher than the wages 
paid in the knitting mills of France. 
To grant a 20 per cent reduction in 
favor of French goods would necessi- 
tate an all-round reduction of 11 per 
cent in the selling price of American 
knit goods and hosiery. How many of 
the 1,300 knit goods and hosiery mills 
of the United States could stand a cut of 
eleven per cent in the selling price 
of their output and continue to pay a 
wage rate practically three times that 
of France? Certainly not one-tenth; 
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perhaps not one. A cut of wages must 
swiftly follow, or else the mills must 
shut down, turn away all their work 
people, and give up the market to the 
cheaper goods from France. 

“But,” says the reciprocitarian, “we 
should sell increased quantities of agri- 
cultural machinery and farm imple- 
ments in France by reason of the tariff 
concessions granted by France on such 
machinery and implements.”  Precise- 
ly so. That is reciprocity of the com- 
petitive kind. Close up 1,300 mills and 
eut off wage paying to 75,000 people 
in order that a few manufacturers of 
reapers and ploughs may make bigger 
profits. 

That is the principle involved in the 
entire scheme of reciprocity in com- 
petitive products, whether with Canada, 
with France, with Cuba, or with any 
other country which is able to produce 
more cheaply than the United States. 
Reciprocity in competitive products 
begins by singling out for slaughter a 
limited number of industries. Will it: 
stop there? It cannot stop there. The 
list must be constantly and indefinitely 
increased. The favor that we grant to 
France to-day Germany will demand 
to-morrow, and we cannot refuse it. 
After Germany, other countries will 
claim and get their share in the cutting 
up and parceling out of the great Amer- 
ican market. That is_ reciprocity. 
That is what Democrats and free trad- 
ers call “genuine reciprocity,” meaning 
the kind of reciprocity that begins 
gradually and ends by abolishing the 
entire system of protection to American 
industry and labor. 


The Belgian government has recently 
issued a report which shows the low 
wages earned by the workmen in that 
country. At Antwerp the average rate 
for laborers is 75 cents per day; Brus- 
sels, 60 cents, and in Louvain, 62 cents. 
In the rural districts the wages are 
much lower, averaging but 36 cents per 
day in Brabant. In West Flanders, 
Limbourg, and other districts laborers’ 
wages vary from 22 to 30 cents per day. 
Thirty cents is about the average out- 
side of the large cities. 
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INTERNAL FREE TRADE. 





N his speech at the recent ban- 
quet of the Free Trade League 
in Boston, Mr. Edward Atkinson de- 
clared that the success of the Conti- 
nental system of free trade among 
the states of the Union warranted the 
extension of the free interchange of 
products to Canada and Mexico. 
There is not even a gleam of sound 
sense in this proposition. Canada 
and Mexico are foreign countries, 
and the fact that they le upon our 
borders does not justify us in giving 
them special trade favors. In our com- 
mercial relations with other nations, 
whether they be near or distant, we 
should treat them all alike. Our 
present fiscal policy being devised 
for our own producers and not for 
the producers of other countries, the 
only true principle is to maintain our 
industrial integrity, and not give 
away to foreigners the advantages 
which belong to our own people. 

In an able and logical paper on 
“Protection’s Natural Law,” the late 
David H. Mason said: “Free trade 
is trade without let or hindrance. 
Between nations there is no free 
trade in all the world. Only within 
the boundaries of a nation does it 
exist. Freedom within, but restraint 
against what is without, is the uni- 
versal rule and the natural law of 
protection. Every analogy of nature 
supports the policy of free exchange 
between the inhabitants of a country, 
while it is denied between that and 
other countries.” He demonstrates 
that severance by national bound- 
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arles carries with it severance from 
commercial reciprocities; and that 
the real progress of a nation proceeds 


from within, not from without. 


What he says in the following para- 
graph is a complete answer to Mr. 
Atkinson’s specious argument which 
rests wholly upon a forced analogy: 


Internal free trade rests upon the 
broad foundation of a community of 
reciprocities or equalities. Whatever 
there may be of clash between home 
interests is minimized, and is subject 
to control by internal forces. There 1s 
one continuous territory, one national 
language, one central government, one 
patriotie allegiance, one kind of politi- 
cal institutions, one code of laws, 
one set of civil obligations, one habit 
of manners and customs, one standard 
of societary excellence, one tendency of 
public opinion. United under one flag, 
associated under one general authority, 
and combined into one organism, the 
people have rights, duties, privileges, 
benefits, advantages, prospects, inter- 
ests, which cannot be safely shared with 
any other people. This homogeneous 
condition is what makes free trade both 
permissible and beneficent within the 
borders of each distinct nationality, as, 
for instance, between the several parts 
of the United States. It is the lack 
of this homogeneousness—it is the exist- 
ence of independent and antagonistic 
relations—outside of those boundaries, 
which causes free trade with foreign 
countries to be dangerous. 


No politician can expect to make con- 
verts to the Democracy by preaching to 
them that they get too much for their 
corn, wheat and cattle. The farmers 
are a good deal like other people. They 
want to sell at the highest price obtain- 
able. They are not altruists, and they 
make no claims to be, and herein they 
do not differ from other people with 
something to sell.—Boston Transcript. 
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AND RECIPROCITY. 


THE TARIFF AS THB LEADING ISSUE—MANY SOUND OBJECTIONS TO RECIPROCITY 
TREATIES. 


[Hatracts from an article in Gunton’s Magazine for June. | 


ROTECTION is the one ques- 

tion upon which the two great 
parties are radically divided. This 
difference of policy is not superficial 
and temporary, but is radical and per- 
manent. It has existed since the 
formation of parties. 

The Democratic party is consti- 
tutionally opposed to protection. It 
does not always advocate literal free 
trade, only because the absurdity of 
such an attitude would be obvious; 
but in all circumstances it is opposed 
to protective tariffs, no matter what 
the import duties may be. If they 
afford any protection at all to domes- 
tic industries, they are too high. 
This is a very natural position for 
a party that is committed to the idea 
that protection is favoritism, and in- 
consistent alike with democracy, 
with equal rights, and with personal 
freedom. There is nothing surpris- 
ing, therefore, in the fact that the 
Democratic party is a free trade 
party, and that when it can not 
safely advocate free trade it does 
“the next best thing,’ namely, ad- 
vocate “tariff reform,” “tariff revi- 
sion,” “tariff for revenue only,” al- 
ways aiming to lower the duties so 
much as to deprive them of any pro- 
tective effect. Whatever have been 


its variations of policy, the Demo- 
cratic party has always been sub- 
stantially true to the free trade or 
non-protective idea; from Jefferson 
to Bryan it has stood firmly opposed 
to protection. So fundamental is 
this principle with the Democracy 
that when it set out to form a nation, 
it made free trade a specific part of 
its constitution. 

With the Republican party the 
case has been the reverse. From its 
birth it has been the party of protec- 
tion. From Hamilton to McKinley, 
whether under the name of Federal- 
ist, Whig, or Republican, it has 
been the party of protection. In- 
deed, protection is about the only 
political tenet for which the Repub- 
lican party distinctively and _ tradi- 
tionally stands. 

The tariff question is, therefore, 
about the only question upon which 
the two parties are really divided on 
lines of economic policy. If by tra- 
dition and principle the Republican 
party stands for anything distine- 
tive, it 1s protection to domestic in- 
dustry and the preservation of the 
home market for American enter- 
prise. If it surrenders this, and be- 
comes the party of tariff vacillation 
and indifference, it will lose all claim 
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upon the people as a party of distine- 
tive political principle. It is only by 
living up to its one standard of ec- 
onomic policy that the Republican 
party can hope to keep the confi- 
dence and the support of the people. 
Its very existence depends upon its 
fidelity to the protective principle. 
Protection is and must be a political 
issue in this country just so long as 
protection is necessary to the main- 
tenance and development of Ameri- 
can industry; and this necessity will 
just exist so long as this country con- 
tinues to lead the world in industrial 
development and social welfare. 

There is only one condition upon 
which protection will cease to be an 
issue, and that is when the Demo- 
erats abandon their attacks upon 
it. . . . No personal virtues in the 
Democratic candidate can save the 
party from defeat when the contest 
is squarely waged on the question of 
protection or free trade. 

To be completely reassuring, the 
position of Republicans must be de- 
finite and sound as to reciprocity. 
Reciprocity is but an ingenious way 
of undermining protection. It is 
advocated only by those who would 
like to get rid of protection in any 
Reciprocity treaties are 
urged for the purpose of removing, 
or greatly reducing, protection to 
specific home industries in order to 
make the 
products easier. There are two kinds 


form. 


importation of foreign 


of industries to which reciprocity 
can apply; one is the group with 
which foreign products come in 
direct competition with home prod- 
ucts, and the other is foreign prod- 
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ucts with which there is no home 
competition. The tax on non-com- 
petitive foreign products is purely a 
revenue tax. Reciprocity treaties 
may be made for the free admission 
of such products without injury to 
domestic industry, since the removal 
of such duties would only reduce the 
revenue. If any advantage can be 
gained in foreign markets for Ameri- 
can products by such treaties, they 
may be safely negotiated, if we are 
prepared to forego the revenue. But 
any reciprocity treaty that removes 
protection from domestic industries 
that are competing with foreign 
products is a sacrifice of American 
industry to the advantage of foreign- 
ers. Such a treaty is uneconomic, 
It is 
uneconomic, because it sacrifices the 


unfair, and distinctly immoral. 


interest of domestic for foreign in- 
dustries; it is unfair, because it 
takes protection from 
dustries, while affording it to others; 


some in- 


and it is immoral, because it is un- 
just. A reciprocity treaty affecting 
competing products is of no advan- 
tage to foreigners, except to the ex- 
tent that it injures the domestic in- 
dustries. If we are to have protection 
at all, it should have the moral basis 
of fairness to all industries. If the 
Government is to exercise any pro- 
tective influence over domestic in- 
dustry, it should exercise it justly to 
all. To sacrifice one industry for the 
benefit of another is the essence of 
favoritism, and is contrary alike to 
ethics and economics. Such a policy 
opens the door for all kinds of politi- 
Reciprocity in 


cal immorality. 


competing products is nothing more 
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than the introduction of free trade in 
specific industries by special ar- 
rangement. 

Let this policy once be established 
and an internal war between differ- 
ent industries will be begun. For in- 
stance, certain industries want free 
trade for raw material, and they 
will naturally advocate reciprocity 
treaties to remove the tariff from cer- 
tain other industries to procure the 
free admission of their raw material. 
The question will soon arise as to 
which industry shall be sacrificed, 
and an opportunity will be given for 
a corrupting lobby. The industry 
that could furnish the most money 
for a corruption fund would have 
the best chance to adjust reciprocity 
treaties to its own advantage. A 
more prolific source of political cor- 
ruption could not well be conceived. 

Another objection to reciprocity 
treaties is that they would tend to 
disturb our friendly relations with 
foreign countries. If we make a 
treaty with France to admit certain 
French goods free of duty, or at a 
lower duty, while the whole duty is 
maintained on German goods of the 
same kind, we should arouse the 
political antagonism of Germany; 
the political friendliness of nations 
rests on industrial interests. What is 
true as to Germany, is true as to all 
countries. The American market is 
the best market in the world. All 
nations are anxious to obtain free ac- 
cess to it. If we wish to be on 
friendly relations with all other 
countries, we must treat them all 
alike, so far as trade and commerce 1s 


concerned. If we are to have protec- 
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tion at all, therefore, we should ap- 
ply it uniformly to all the world. 
We should say frankly to all man- 
kind that the policy of the United 
States is to secure the American mar- 
ket to American enterprise. Ameri- 
can wages should be made the basis 
of American competition. What the 
foreigner fails to pay in wages, he 
should pay in duty, so that the com- 
petition in the American market may 
rest on the economic merits of the 
industrial systems of the different 
countries. 

Such a system of adopting free 
trade in spots, at the sacrifice of in- 
dividual industries, has no justifica- 
tion in ethics or economics. Protec- 
tion is a national policy; it should be 
applied to all the economic condi- 
tions of the nation. It should treat 
all domestic producers alike, and 
put the competition of all foreigners 
in the American market on the same 
basis. This is the traditional policy 
of the United States, and is the doc- 
trine of the Republican party. If 
the party is true to that doctrine, 
and fairly and fearlessly applies it as 
a national policy, it will maintain 
the respect and confidence of the 
American people. 

If we once begin with reciprocity 
there is no stopping. If the silk 
manufacturers are to be sacrificed in 
order to give cheap material to wool 
manufacturers, why should not wool 
manufacturers be sacrificed to give 
cheap clothing to the farmers; and 
so on? ‘There is no reason that justi- 
fies the sacrifice of any one industry 
for the benefit of another, that will 
not apply all around the circle. 
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Protection is a vital interest to the 
industrial welfare of the nation; and 
when attacked by those who want 
free trade, it will necessarily become 
an issue which overshadows all 
others in a national campaign. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IMMIGRA- 
TION. 





[New York Commercial. | 


The immigration-restriction bill that 
has been introduced in the British par- 
liament is one that probably no sane per- 
son in this country would dream of in- 
troducing in Congress. It is not aimed 
at “defective” immigrants, but appar- 
ently at the very opposite class. As de- 
scribed by one of its advocates—a mem- 
ber of the British cabinet—its purpose 
is to exclude “the class of undesirable 
immigrants who have displaced the Brit- 
ish laborer and pushed the English out 
of dwellings that they had formerly oc- 
cupied, with the result that the feeling 
developed in London between foreigners 
and the British is becoming a serious 
menace to law and order.” 

In other words, this bill proposes to 
exclude foreigners whose labor is cheap- 
er or more efficient than that of the 
British workingmen, no matter how well 
educated and law-abiding the former 
may be, or how much money they may 
bring with them. 

The astonishing thing is that this 
bill is proposed in a country where fre2 
trade prevails, and where the funda- 
mental economic axiom is the produc- 
tion of commodities at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. This is the distinct principle 
on which British protective duties on 
foreign products were abolished, the 
theory being that by so doing Britons 
would be able to undersell foreign com- 
petitors and extend British foreign 
trade. Yet this bill deliberately pro- 
poses to cut short the labor supply ot 
Great Britain and to create a native 
labor monopoly, thus making it still 
harder than it already is for that coun- 
try to compete in foreign markets and 
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to resist foreign competition at home. 
If the United Kingdom maintained a 
protective tariff, something perhaps 
might be said in favor of such a law; 
but to propose to increase the cost of 
labor while striving to diminish the cost 
of production is like attempting to mix 
oil and water. 

A thing that renders the introduction 
of this bill still more inexplicable is the 
fact that the number of emigrants an- 
nually leaving Great Britain is, as a 
rule, far larger than the number of im- 
migrants that annually settle there. 
Thus in 1902 the number of emigrazits 
was 205,000, while the number of new- 
comers was 170,000. In the ten years 
that ended with 1893, British emigra- 
tion exceeded British immigration by 
over one million. It is impossible for 
such a depletion of the ranks of labor 
to go on without producing eventually 
disastrous consequences to British in- 
dustry, particularly when it is borne 
in mind that the population of the en- 
tire United Kingdom, immigrants n- 
cluded, has increased only 7,000,000 in 
the last twenty years, an annual average 
of only 350,000. 

Of course, the matter is of no direct 
consequence to the people of the United 
States, but the fact that this bill is 
urged in the name of saving native Brit- 


ish workmen from beggary, serves to 


illustrate the sort of fruit that sixty 
years of free trade has borne to “our 
kin beyond the sea.” 


It is to be remembered that the own- 
ers and managers of nearly all of the 
trans-Atlantic lines that are engaged in 
this despicable work of dumping the 
refuse and sewage of Europe’s popula- 
tion on our shores are utterly without 
scruple or conscience in the matter. 
Most of them are foreigners who hold 
this country in contempt or, at least, 
are without regard for its welfare. 
They are “out” for business—are 
“working for their own pockets all the 
time”’—and it is a matter of absolute 
indifference to them what sort of traffic 
they carry on or what its effects may 
be on this republic.—New York Com- 
mercial. 
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“THE REPEAL OF PROTECTION BY TREATY.” 


[Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World.] 


“TTXHE repeal of protection by 

treaty,” says the Evening Post, 
“is sometimes as good a method as an 
outright repealing act.” So it and its 
free trade friends are giving active 
support to the many proposals for 
reciprocity, which have been brought 
before Congress, beginning with the 
mischievous draft treaties which 
were negotiated by Mr. John A. Kas- 
son, and concluding with the pro- 
posal to give the Dominion of Can- 
ada what her statesmen, ever since 
1867, have been calling reciprocity. 
They allege that they have the sanc- 
tion of such Republicans as Mr. 
McKinley, Mr. Dingley and Mr. 
Blaine for this view of our national 
policy. They are careful to quote 
dead men, who cannot rise up and 
say that it was neither Mr. Kasson’s 
nor the Canadian sort of reciprocity 
that they wanted. 

What Mr. Blaine wanted is seen 
by the McKinley tariff, into which 
he procured the insertion of clauses 
under which he negotiated a series 
of highly advantageous treaties with 
the Republics of South America. But 
as soon as the shift of parties put it 
into the power of the Democrats and 
free traders to get rid of those 
treaties they did so, through repeal- 
ing every tariff provision on which 


they were based. The reciprocity Mr. 


Blaine wanted, and secured, was that 
which admits free of duty articles we 
do not produce, in exchange for the 
lower duties on our exports to the 
countries concerned. There was no 
abandonment of protection in that 
policy. That Mr. McKinley meant 
any other plan than this has not been 
shown. His Buffalo speech on the 
subject does not condescend to de- 
tails, and every word of it might have 
been issued by one who wished to see 
the provisions of the McKinley tariff 
revived. 

Mr. Dingley was the chief author 
of the present tariff, and his desire 
for reciprocity is inferred from its 
containing a clause which looks to 
the negotiation of treaties of reci- 
procity. But that clause was inserted 
by the Senate, and was. accepted by 
Mr. Dingley and the House, with the 
special proviso that no such treaty 
should have effect unless the House 
It certainly 
was not their intention to leave the 
door open for “the repeal of protec- 
tion by treaty.”” And the biographer 
of Mr. Dingley shows that he hoped 
for no such concessions from Canada 


agreed to its provisions. 


as would warrant any large conces- 
sions to the Dominion on our part. 
The advocates of reciprocity with 
Canada continue to work upon the 
sensibilities of Massachusetts and of 
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Boston, declaring that that section of 
the country is held down by the re- 
strictions upon freedom of inter- 
course with the millions across the 
Canadian border. Colonel Clarke, 
of the Home Market Club, gives 
them a very pertinent warning that 
this sort of sectionalism is not unlike 
that with which the free traders of 
South Carolina used to attack New 
England as profiting at their ex- 
pense through the policy of protec- 
tion. He might have added that the 
tendency of such sectionalism always 
has been the temptation of New Eng- 
land, and showed itself when the 
South was still free from that dry- 
rot. The Richmond Whig of 1814 
warned the Hartford convention and 
its many supporters that they had 
better not go much farther in their 
assertion of local rights, for, if they 
attacked the national authority, the 
whole country would unite to main- 
tain it against them! 

The truth is that New England 
only felt itself thoroughly national 
and patriotic under the stress of some 
popular excitement. It did so in 1775 
and in 1861, but not always in the 
years between, in spite of Daniel 
Webster’s eloquence on the national 
side. Those States were like a cer- 
tain type of schoolboy, who will work 
first rate at track athletics or any- 
thing that allows the separate boy to 
cut a figure. But he is of no use as 
a member of a team, because he can- 
not be got to subordinate himself to 
the interests of the whole and efface 
himself. For rowing, hockey, la 
crosse, baseball, football, cricket or 
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basketball he is worth very little. So 
New England seemed always con- 
scious of a duality between herself 
and the rest of the country, and 
overvalued her share in our national 
achievement in a way which would 
be laughable if it were not mis- 
chievous. The worst recent expres- 
sion of this is in the histories which 
regard American history as having 
taken place within twenty-four miles 
of Boston. 

One good effect of the policy 
of protection has been to make 
New England more national than 


she was. It has interlaced the 
lives of the American people 
by fostermg economic association 


between all sections of the country. 
The effect is seen in the refusal of the 
real Republicans to allow the inter- 
ests of those States to be regarded as 
in any measure antagonistic to those 
of the West and the South, or any 
other part of the country. It is no- 
table with what emphasis the Repub- 
lican convention of Massachusetts 
refused to join in any outcry against 
the national policy in this matter. 
That convention represented the 
great industrial interests of the com- 
monwealth. Only one or two of the 
cotton manufacturers of the State, 
not one of the woolen manufactur- 
ers, and not one of the manufacturers 
of textile machinery, has indicated 
any agreement with the demand for 
reciprocity with Canada. It is as- 
serted that merchants and manufac- 
turers representing a capital of 
$150,000,000 have given their as- 
sent. But it is opposed by the Home 
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Market Club, which represents more 
than three times as much capital. 
This means that the people of that 
State have come to see the identity 
of their local interests with those of 
the country ,at large, and are in 
agreement with the conclusions 
reached by the big reciprocity con- 
ference of three years ago, in which 
the merchants and the manufactur- 
ers of every part of the country were 
represented. It voted for Mr. 
Blaine’s kind of reciprocity, with 
but two dissenting votes—both from 
Boston! 

The first and sufficient objection to 
reciprocity with Canada is that we 
could not get it if we wanted it. It 
is true that the Dominion talks about 
reciprocity, but it means nothing 
more than the one-sided arrangement 
we had from 1854 until 1867, or 
even worse. It would be worse than 
that, because she now would not give 
up the preference she shows to the 
manufactures of Great Britain, by 
which they come in at one-fourth 
lower rates than are given to ours. 
And she would expect us to admit all 
her natural products of mine and farm 
free of duty, in return for her free 
admission of a few cheap and bulky 
articles, which cannot be brought 
from Great Britain. At least a dozen 
of drafts of treaties of reciprocity, 
brought or sent from Canada, lie in 
the archives of our State Depart- 
ment, and not one of them goes a 
step beyond this. When Canada 
truly wants reciprocity it will be 
soon enough for us to discuss whether 
we want it. 
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A “TARIFF REFORM” SUGGES- 


TION. 





[Gunton’s Magazine. ] 


In advocating the repeal of the duty 
on pulp, the Philadelphia Record says 
“the repeal of the paper duties might 
be hailed with pleasure by all friends 
of tariff reform, as a forerunner of the 
removal of still more barbarous duties 
on wool and woolens and many other 
necessaries and comforts of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

Is that what they call conservative 
policy? It is just such “conservatism” 
as this that makes the real friends of 
American industry distrust the Demo- 
crats in any dealings with the tariff. 
When they ask for the repeal of a 
special schedule, which it might be well 
to repeal, they always have an ulterior 
motive. The disruption of the tariff 
system, and not the reform of unrea- 
sonable schedules, is their real purpose. 

The American people will not know- 
ingly stand any such fooling with the 
tariff. Such tariff reformers as the 
Record are as dangerous to the busi- 
ness interests of the nation as are 
Bryan and Hearst, and are no more to 
be trusted on important national 
questions. 


It is announced that “labor leaders” 
propose to fight the Republican party in 
the approaching campaign, because Con- 
gress, during the present session, has re- 
fused to enact an anti-injunction law 
and an eight-hour law for all govern- 
ment work. There is nothing surpris- 
ing in this statement. Few leaders of 
organized labor ever advocate the elec- 
tion of Republican candidates, especial- 
ly Republican candidates for President, 
governor, Congress and the legislatures. 
They lined up almost solidly for Bryan 
in the last two national contests, al- 
though, if Bryan could have had his 
way, he would cut every working man’s 
wages in two.—New York Commercial. 
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ESSENTIAL AS AGAINST WAR. 


THE HELPLESSNESS OF GREAT BRITAIN TRULY ALARMING — NATIONAL RESOURCE- 
FULNESS THE TRUE POLICY FOR ANY COUNTRY. 


HE contrast between the results 
of free trade and protection is 
usually presented with a purely com- 


mercial background, and so the re-- 


lations of the merits of the two 
systems of tariff enforcement when a 
condition of war obtains is rarely 
considered. 

This aspect was recently brought 
to notice and the arguments empha- 
sized at a session of the United Ser- 
vice Institution in London, General 
Lord William Seymour presiding; 
the discussion being on “Food-stufts 
in Time of War.” 

This was a most pregnant topic to 
a Briton, for the world knows that 
England is absolutely dependent on 
other lands for its food supply, which 
in the event of a foreign war might 
be cut off entirely or so diminished 
in quantity as to cause general fam- 
ine, or at least, exorbitant prices for 
food, which would cause starvation 
among the poor. 

Britain is proud of her navy; the 
wooden walls have given way to steel 
ones, and though “her way is on the 
deep,” and though her people fondly 
cherish the idea that the navy is 
strong enough to keep her coasts 
free from blockade, and permit the 
importation of wheat sufficient to 
keep the nation from starvation, the 


sentiment of the discussion showed 
that it was a fallacy, for it was stated: 
“But if we were at war with the 
United States our supply of wheat 
would instantly cease, and we 
should find ourselves face to face 
with impending famine.” 

This fact is true enough, for bas- 
ing estimates on the commercial stat- 
istics of 1901 Great Britain is a 
greater consumer than producer, for 
the total imports for that year were 
valued at £521,990,198; while the 
exports of actual United Kingdom 
products were valued at £280,022,- 
376. 

That year the United States 
furnished one-half the wheat supply 
of the United Kingdom; one-half the 
corn imported; four-fifths of the 
wheat meal and flour; one-half the 
oatmeal; one-fourth the fresh meat; 
in fact, one-fourth of our exports 
that year went to the United King- 
dom, while we bought but one-ninth 
of her exports. It may be seen, there- 
fore, that Great Britain does depend 
very largely on the United States for 
her food supplies and when it should 
be remembered that if a condition 
of war prevailed the United States 
would blockade Canada, preventing 
her exports from going to the 
Mother Country, the Briton would 
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indeed be in sore straits, for the 
American Continent is the garden 
and storehouse of the world. 

Among those discussing the situa- 
tion at the United Service Institu- 
tion, Major General Sir E. Barrow 
expressed the opinion that in the 
event of war the price of bread 
would rise enormously, and he 
scouted the idea that the navy could 
prevent it. To prevent such a con- 
dition, he suggested that the Govern- 
ment should go into the market, 
“and make a perpetual corner in 
wheat, and also in cotton;” a pro- 
posal which was received with great 
enthusiasm, as it would enable the 
Government to control prices and 
stocks. 

The inclusion of cotton among 
the necessities also indicates the de- 
pendency of the United Kingdom 
and its industries on the United 
States, for in 1901 three-fourths of 
the cotton used in Great Britain was 
from the plantations of our southern 
states. Therefore England to-day 
is dependent for its work and its 
bread on the United States more 
than on any other land in the world; 
and in general, it is. dependent on 
other countries thousands of miles 
away for its food supplies, a condi- 
tion which when referred to at the 
Institution was a startling fact, for 
such a position was considered one of 
the utmost danger, and one never 
before occupied by any nation in the 
history of mankind. 

The reason for this condition 
brings back the political phase, for 
Great Britain has been brought to 
this condition by free trade; by 
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making it unprofitable to grow wheat 
at home. It was a prediction of the 
old protectionists sixty years ago, 
but the wise free traders laughed 
at it; now it has been fulfilled to 
the sorrow of the Kingdom, and to 
the profit of other lands. 

England to-day is fertile: but its 
green acres are devoted to gardens, 
lawns and shooting coverts of the 
landed gentry, which prevent their 
being devoted in the slightest degree 
to productive purposes, and the com- 
mon people are driven to the cities, 
to become mill operatives working 
on American cotton and fed on 
American food. 

While the United States is not in 
the condition of Great Britain, or 
likely to be, in respect to wheat and 
cotton; the fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that Great Britain by its free 
trade policy has injured her own 
self and built up a rival. The 
United States by protection has 
built up a great nation, able to sus- 
tain itself, with all necessary re- 
sources developed, because fostered; 
and a nation on which other nations 
depend and must continue to de- 
pend, so long as the conditions of 
trade are governed as they are in the 
respective countries. 

In peace and war the United 
States has been great and safe be- 
cause the mechanic and tradesman 
have been made self-respecting by 
protection, and those who have lived 
in other countries where the other 
system prevails come here to be 
come men self-respecting and good 
citizens. 

Joun S. Barrows. 
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THE TARIFF QUESTION 


EXTRACTS FROM ABLE SPEECHES OF WESTERN 


[From the Speech of Congressman 
Charles EH. Fuller of Illinois.] 


There are those who claim, in op- 
position to all the teachings of. history, 
that freer trade with foreign nations 
would benefit the people of this coun- 
try by giving them cheaper goods. So 
far as competitive products are con- 
cerned, I deny that any class of our 
people would be benefited by free trade 
or by a material reduction of present 
tariff rates. Certainly not the labor- 
ing man, for every dollar’s worth of 
additional products imported from 
other lands would just to that extent 
lessen the demand for labor here, for 
we should be purchasing from abroad 
what could be made at home, which 
ought to be made at home, and which 
otherwise would be made at home by 
American labor. The business inter- 
ests of the country would not be bene- 
fited by sending out of the country the 
money that should be used to pay for 
material and labor produced at home, 
for in the one case we should have only 
the goods and some other country 
would have the money, while in the 
other case we should have both the 
goods and the money, which would in- 
evitably go back into the channels of 
our own trade to produce and pay for 
still other goods and furnish employ- 
ment, comfort, and independence to the 
laboring men of our own country. 

Lower duties would inevitably in- 
crease importations and just as 
inevitably would close some of our 
factories and throw out of employ- 
ment some of our citizens. Such has 
always been the effect; such always 
will be the effect. In these days there 
is much of humbug and claptrap in 
connection with the doctrine of reci- 
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IN CONGRESS. 


MEMBERS. 


procity, which is the handmaiden of 
protection or of free trade, as the case 
may be. Reciprocity in non-competi- 
tive products is the doctrine of Blaine 
and McKinley and is in truth the 
handmaiden of protection. Reciprocity 
in competitive products is just the op- 
posite and is only another name for 
free trade. In other words, there can 
be no such thing as reciprocity unless 
we get our fair share of the benefits, and 
as we can derive no benefit by admitting 
free of duty articles that come in com- 
petition with like articles produced by 
our own citizens, such an act would not 
be one of reciprocity, but of simple 
free trade; nothing more and nothing 
less. There would be: no reciprocity 
in admitting, for instance, Canadian 
cereals, eggs, butter, and other farm 
products free of duty in competition 
with the products of our own farmers, 
for of such articles we can more than 
supply the home market, and admitting 
great quantities of the same articles 
from Canada would inevitably reduce 
the price our farmers would receive at 
home, and would also compel them to 
seek a market abroad for just so much 
more of the home crop and therefore 
operate to reduce the export price as 
well. 


No; our farmers will never consent 
to let in the natural products of Can- 
ada duty free to compete with them 
in their own home market, and woe to 
the political party which advocates 
such reciprocity as that. Canada can 
offer us nothing to adequately com- 
pensate for admitting its products 
free. If they should admit our manu- 
factured goods, such as farm imple- 
ments, for instance, free of duty, their 
own growing industries of the same 
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kind would be driven out of business, 
their own laborers thrown out of em- 
ployment, and in the end it would be 
but a bad bargain for both countries. 
Flood Minnesota with Canadian wheat, 
so that the great flour mills would be 
independent of home producers, and 
every farmer of that State and of other 
surrounding States would _ suffer. 
Flood Canada with our manufactured 
products free of duty and her own 
factories, would go out of business, 
her own laboring men be driven out of 
employment. 


[From the Speech of Congressman 
E. L. Hamilton of Michigan.| 


It is not true that trusts are fostered 
by protection except in the sense that 
protection makes good times and 
when times are good they are good for 
everybody. If it be true that when 
times are good they are good for every- 
body, the converse must be true that 
when times are bad they are bad for 
everybody, and if to discipline trusts 
it is necessary to make times bad for 
everybody, it is not unlikely that those 
least able to bear it would suffer most. 

Laying aside the fact that trusts are 
organized under English free trade as 
well as German, Austrian and Ameri- 
can protection, it is susceptible of ab- 
solute demonstration that American 
free trade would operate in the interest 
of trusts and against the interest of 
American labor. 

It appears by the Twelfth Census 
that only 12.8 per cent of the total 
manufactured output of the United 
States is made by trusts; that only 
8.13 per cent of the food supply of the 
United States is controlled by trusts; 
and that only 7.5 per cent of the labor 
employed in manufacturing is em- 
ployed by trusts; and the word “trust” 
as here employed is used to mean all 
corporations organized in recent years. 
Since the taking of the last census, 
however, it appears that the capitali- 
zation of combinations which culmi- 
nated in the year 1901 is rapidly fall- 
ing off. 

Now, if it is true that only 12.8 per 
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cent of the manufactured output of 
the United States is trust made, then 
the remaining 87.2 per cent is made by 
competing independent industries. 

And if it be true that only 7.5 per 
cent of the labor employed in manu- 
facturing industries is employed by 
trusts, then the remaining 92.5 per 
cent of labor employed in manufactur- 
ing is employed by competing, inde- 
pendent industries. 

Therefore, if you remove the duty 
from the 12.8 per cent of trust-made 
products you remove it from the re 
maining 87.2 per cent of products made 
by competing, independent industries 
employing 92.5 per cent of all the labor 
employed in manufacturing industries 
in the United States; and inasmuch as 
the weak would probably go to the 
wall first, trusts which would then be 
given the benefit of free raw material 
would remain and not only dictate 
terms to labor, which would then be 
seeking employment in a crowded labor 
market, but would dictate terms to 
consumers, provided they themselves 
were able to survive competition with 
the trusts of Europe. This would at 
least be a temporary solution of the 
labor and eapital controversy, but it 
would be like making a desert and 
calling it peace. 

Logically protection is in restraint 
of trusts. Behind it independent pro- 
ducers capitalized on a healthy basis, 
competing with over-capitalized, top- 
heavy combinations, in the natural or- 
der of things ought to get their share 
of a domestic market which consumes 
90 per cent of our product and which 
is constantly increased by the prosper- 
ity of American labor. Why give it 
away ¢ 


[From the Speech of Congressman 
P. P. Campbell of Kansas.] 


Now, as to the charge that the prod- 
ucts of manufacture are sold cheaper 
abroad than at home, et ergo, we should 
put the country upon a free trade 
basis. 

It has not been my privilege to see 
a list of the articles that are sold 
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cheaper in foreign markets than they 
are in our own, and I do not deny 
that it is done in some particulars. I 
have heard it stated, however, upon as 
good authority that the prices quoted 
by those who make the charge is the 
retail price at home and the manu- 
facturer’s price to the jobber abroad. 
It was charged two years ago that 
sewing machines and reaping machines 
were selling cheaper in foreign mar- 
kets than to our own people. It has 
been stated upon the authority of deal- 
ers in Sydney, Australia, that the 
Deering binder sold there for $155 to 
$182, while it sells here for $125; that 
the McCormick binder sold in Sydney 
for $165 to $194, and sold at home for 
$125, the New Home sewing machine 
sold in Sydney, Australia, for $55, in 
this country for $35. 

But if the allegation is true, it is 
better that American manufacturers 
get into foreign markets by that 
method than that foreign manufac- 
turers come into American markets by 
the same method.... 

To whatever extent the products of 
American manufacture, protected or 
otherwise, are sold in foreign markets 
cheaper than they are sold at home, 
the American consumer could ill af- 
ford to exchange places with the foreign 
consumer. <A factory, a shop, a fur- 
nace, an industry of whatever nature 
that is established here becomes a part 
of the property of the great body of the 
American people. Taxes are paid, 
schoolhouses are built, and _ schools 
maintained, churches are built and 
maintained, the institutions of the 
country are supported by the industries 
of the country. 

The manufacturer who is not engaged 
in producing articles on the protected 
schedule could not afford to have a 
neighboring factory engaged in some 
other product that is on the protected 
schedule transferred, with its em- 
ployees, to a foreign country. The 
farmer could not afford to have a manu- 
facturing establishment engaged in 
producing a protected article, that is 
sold cheaper abroad than it is at home, 
removed to the place abroad. So I say, 
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to whatever extent the practice is fol- 
lowed, it is better for us that our 
manufacturers practice it in foreign 
markets than that the manufacturers of 
foreign countries should practice it in 
our markets. 

It is said the cost of living has in- 
creased in a greater proportion than 
the wage scale has been raised, there- 
fore the tariff should be revised by the 
Democratic party. Now, conceding, 
for the sake of the argument that some 
of the necessities of life are higher now 
than they were from 1893 to 1896 under 
the last revision of the tariff by the 
Democratic party. Bread and meat 
were cheap in those days but people 


went without food. Clothing was 
cheap, but people went without rai- 
ment. Hardware and lumber’ were 


cheap, but men did not build houses. 
Land was cheap, but people did not buy 
farms. Live stock was cheap, but 
farmers did not buy stock. Everything 
was cheap, but no one could buy. 
To-day bread and meat may be a 
little higher, but no one goes hungry. 
Clothing may be a little higher, but all 
are clad. Hardware and lumber may 
be a little higher, but throughout the 
whole land people are buying houses. 
Farm lands have doubled in value, but 
all over the country men are buying 
farms. Many farm animals have more 
than doubled in value, but all over the 
country men are buying stock. Sites 
for industries are higher and material 
and labor are higher, but enterprising 
men are purchasing sites and material 
and establishing industries. Wages 
are higher, but employers are employing 
men. The soup house has disappeared 
and the market has taken its place. 


IMPARTIAL PROTECTION. 





[Cedar Rapids (lowa) Republican. |] 


The tariff laws are not framed es- 
pecially for Minneapolis millers or New 
England boot and shoe manufacturers, 
or any other special interest. They 
are framed to promote the general 
prosperity of the American people. 
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Their avowed purpose is to give an ad- 
vantage in the American market to the 
American manufacturer, the American 
artisan and the American farmer. If 
the tariff laws were formed on any other 
basis it would satisfy nobody but the 
special interests that had monopolized 
them, and it would impoverish the 
masses for the benefit of the very few. 
Adequate protection for all classes is 
the motto upon which the McKinley 
law and the Dingley law were framed. 
Both brought uniform prosperity 
throughout the entire country to all 
interests alike. No person enjoying the 
benefits of this beneficent system can 
afford to be selfish in viewing this tariff. 
A tariff law framed to suit any one in- 
dustry, or any one section of the coun- 
try, would be monstrous in its injus- 
tice. Such a tariff could never be en- 
acted. Yet demagogues who attack the 
tariff always seek to make it appear 
that a tariff law could be framed that 
will exactly suit the man they are talk- 
ing to, and they paint as many pictures 
as there are interests and localities. 


WHO SHOULD REVISE THE 
TARIFF? 





[Gunton’s Magazine. | 


The idea that the next revision of the 
tariff should be performed by its 
friends seems very much to trouble the 
New York Evening Post. In all fair- 
ness, to whom does the Post think such 
a task should be entrusted? If the 
editor of the Post had to submit to a 
difficult operation, would he call in a 
physician who had for years openly 
threatened to kill him at the first op- 
portunity; or would he eall in a 
physician whom he knew to be inter- 
ested in saving his life and improving 
his condition? The Evening Post, and 
its like, may be very honest citizens, 
but it is their avowed purpose to 
murder the tariff at the first opportun- 
ity. They never conceal this purpose. 
Then why should they be permitted to 
use the knife on it at all? If a tariff 
butcher is needed, the party of the 
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Post should be called in, and if a skil- 
ful scientific operation is to be per- 
formed it should not be permitted in 
the operating room, except under 
strong guard. Despite all the cynical 
sneers of .the Post and its like, there 
is nothing truer in politics than that, 
if the American people want the 
tariff revised and the _ protective 
principle preserved, they will entrust 
the job to the friends of protection. 
Any other course would be rank idiocy. 


The Republicans of Michigan—a 
state that enjoys “propinquity” equally 
with Massachusetts and Minnesota— 
struck the true key-note of reciprocal 
trade when they declared in convention 
that “we have no sympathy or favor for 
any so-called form of reciprocity which 
would open the markets of the United 
States to any of our national com- 
petitors for the free entry of goods 
which we can manufacture in our own 
workshops to the full extent of the 
home demand.” Canada, would, of 
course, like to enter our competitive 
American markets on a free-trade basis 
—that is, share with us the home mar- 
ket that we now control. But none of 
her law-makers or publicists really be- 
lieves that we will be fools enough to 
turn our own advantage over to her.— 
New York Commercial. 


In order to command public respect 
and serve its avowed purpose a labor 
union must have both moral sense and 
practical wisdom. If that original de- 
mand of the freight handlers to which 
the company would not yield had been 
intrinsically just, they would have been 
foolish to insist upon it at a time when 
the state of the labor market was such 
as to make it virtually certain that the 
company would be able to supply the 
places of strikers without serious diffi- 
culty. The public sees that fact clearly, 
and we have no doubt that it is now 
clearly seen by a large majority of the 
men who were ordered out by injudi- 
cious leaders.—Tribune. 
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THE DEMAND FOR CANA- 
DIAN RECIPROCITY. 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle, | 


BOUT the last vestiges of the 

once formidable bugaboo of 
reciprocity in competing products 
are to be found in a few places 
along the Canadian border and 
mainly in Massachusetts and Min- 
neapolis. What is known as the 
“Towa Idea” does 
have much support in Iowa, if one 
may judge by the tone of the greater 
part of the Iowa press. Neither, for 
that matter has it much support in 
Minnesota. But in both centres there 
is a persistent demand from inter- 
ested parties for a “reciprocity 
treaty’ with Canada. Some of the 
New England manufacturers—and 
doubtless some along the western 
part of the border—produce some 
trinkets which they think they could 
sell in Canada if the Canadians would 
take off their duty, and these few 
manufacturers are vociferously de- 
‘manding that somebody else shall 
hire the Canadians to let these goods 
in by surrendering some protection 
which they now have from Canadian 
competition. They don’t say who it 
is that they wish to buy their markets 
for them and they don’t care, but 
they want somebody to do it right 
away. And the Minneapolis millers 
want cheap wheat, and the railroads 
running into Canada all along the 
line want the job of hauling stuff into 
Canada and bringing other stuff 
back. And that is all there is of the 


not seem to 
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“demand” 


Canada. 


for reciprocity with 


OUR BEST TARIFF. 





In his “History of the Republican 
Party,” just published, Francis Curtis 
says: “The Dingley law has now been 
in operation nearly seven years, and 
may well stand as the best example we 
have ever had of protective legislation. 
Under it all sections of the country and 
all industries have thrived as never be- 
fore in our history. Prosperity has 
come to all classes of people such as 
never was before known in this or any 
other country. Our farmers particu- 
larly have been benefited by the opera- 
tion of the law, and not only have they 
paid off the mortgages, which were 
made a special issue by Democratic 
orators and editors a decade ago, but 
they are now lending money to Eastern 
capitalists through the Western banks 
which no longer have to call for 
money each fall to move the crops.” 


There are at present in Argentina 
several of the best European experts on 
cotton growing, who have been travel- 


‘ling all over northern Argentina and 


who have begun numerous experiments 
in cotton growing. These men previ- 
ously visited the cotton-growing sec- 
tions of the United States, Egypt and 
India and are therefore competent to 
make comparisons. Several of them 
have informed me that they fully be- 
lieve that in the course of a few years 
Argentina can be made one of the chief 
cotton-producing countries of the 
world. One of the confidential agents 
of the Argentine Department of Agri- 
culture, who has been quietly investigat- 
ing this matter, tells me that while all 
present reports published must natural- 
ly be conservative, a result will be pres- 
ently realized that will attract the 
attention of the world.—United States 
Minister Barrett. 
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REAL PROTECTION NEEDED. 


A WARNING TO REPUBLICANS—DEMOCRATS PREPARING FOR A TARIFF “STRADDLE.” 


[From the New York Commercial. | 


HE declaration of the Democrats 

of New York State in favor of a 
“reasonable revision” of the tariff, 
together with the statement in the 
California Democratic platform that 
the Democrats differ from the Re- 
publicans on the tariff question only 
as “to the degree of protection that 
should be afforded” American indus- 
tries, 1s an indication that the Demo- 
cratic mind has reached the con- 
clusion that tampering with the tariff 
has become ticklish business for any 
political party that essays that task. 
It is to be noted, however, that 
both of these deliverances, as well as 
those of other recent Democratic 
State conventions, look to a scaling 
down of existing protective duties. 
Now, experience has shown that 
whenever such duties have been re- 
duced toa point where they can 
scarcely be distinguished from duties 
that are imposed “for revenue only,” 
they soon cease to be protective. This 
is because industrial conditions are in 
a constant state of flux, and the 
duties are not high enough to afford 
a margin of safety against such 
changes. Duties to be really protec- 
tive must be based not only on con- 


ditions, both at home and abroad, as 
they exist to-day, but also, as far as 
practicable, on conditions as they are 
likely to exist five and ten years 
hence. Unless this is done, domestic 
industries must be in a_ perpetual 
state of uncertainty and a revision of 
the tariff must become almost a 
yearly necessity. Such a situation 
would be intolerable. It would mean 
the death of many industries of the 
most flourishing and the best estab- 
lished character. 

This is the fatal defect 
schemes for tariff revision in which 


in all 


only some slight attempt is made to 
protect domestic industries. There 
is no assurance that such duties 
would retain a particle of their pro- 
tective features the very next day 
after they were enacted. Far better 
would it be to put a country once and 
for all on a free trade basis, for con- 
ditions would then be such that pro- 
tected interests could count on the 
future with a measureable degree of 
confidence, something that would be 
absolutely out of the question under 
the bastard sort of protection that 
just now is favored in some Demo- 
cratic quarters. 
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THE REPUBLICAN TARIFF 


PLANK. 





[From the New York Tribune.] 


EPUBLICANS differ on few 
points of policy—on so few 
that it is hard to raise an issue in 


party conventions really worth quar- 


relling over. Efforts have been 
made to show that there was friction 
at Chicago over the wording of the 
tariff plank in this year’s platform. 
If differences of opinion arose, they 
must have concerned mere verbal 
refinements. In all essentials there 
was, and is, absolute harmony on the 
tariff question. The platform re- 
ported unanimously and _ adopted 
unanimously is in perfect accord 
with Republican theories of protec- 
tion. The tariff plank demands that 
“the measure of protection should 
always at least equal the difference 
in the cost of production at home 
and abroad.” This is recognized 
Republican teaching. As to revi- 
sion, the platform holds that “rates 
of duty should be readjusted only 
when conditions have so changed 
that the public interest demands 
their alteration.” Change for the 
sake of change will always prove a 
foolish and costly experiment. No 
“stand patter” can challenge the wis- 
dom of modifying the schedules 
when they no longer accomplish their 
logical object. Nor can any “re- 
viser” dispute the need of caution in 
readjusting an import tax scheme as 
closely interwoven as ours is with 
the fabric of our industrial and com- 
mercial life. 


we 


The “reciprocity” plank harmo- 
nizes equally with accepted Republi- 
can ideas. It favors “commercial! 
reciprocity wherever reciprocal ar- 
rangements can be effected consistent 
with the principles of protection and 
without injury to American agricul- 
ture, American labor or any Ameri- 
can industry.” The theory of revi- 
procity is misunderstood by those who 
vaguely think it can be used to frus- 
trate the main purpose of a protec- 
tive tariff. It never was intended to 
be so used. There can be no whole- 
sale and unvarying application of the 
reciprocity theory. There are many 
cases in which special tariff agree- 
ments with foreign nations can be 
profitably made. Yet each treaty 
must rest on its own individual mer- 
its. Facts, not theory, must govern 
in deciding whether any given recip- 
rocal agreement is advantageous and 
expedient. As the platform holds, 
true reciprocity should supplement 
and not antagonize the theory of 
protection. 


Textile 
Journal. ] 


[From the Manufacturers’ 


“A Democratic tariff has always 
been followed by business adversity; 
a Republican tariff by business pros- 
perity.” These words are to be 
found in the tariff plank of the Chi- 
cago platform, and they proclaim a 
fact which is historical, a fact which 
has been the experience of this coun- 
try every time tariff revision in the 
lower direction, or by the removal of 
the duties, has been made. It was a 
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fact that carried misery in its train 
during the Cleveland administration, 
while the country suffered under the 
infliction of the Wilson tariff. The 
Republican party proclaims its alle- 
giance to its early principles. The 
Chicago platform enunciates princi- 
ples which were in accord with those 
of the platforms of the early party. 
The Republican party has been firm 
and unyielding in its adherence to 
its early conceptions of what govern- 
ment should be, and in the historical 
sketch of ex-Secretary Root, a rhe- 
torical masterpiece of the century, an 
array of arguments which will be re- 
ferred to for years to come as an 
example of logic and forceful presen- 
tation, the facts show that there has 
been a steady and unflinching execu- 
tion and application of these princi- 
ples in the laws and their adminis- 
tration under the Republican party. 

The Republican party is construc- 
tive, and prosperity has always been 
one of the results of its constructive 
work. Every attempt to revise the 
tariff by the removal of the protective 
principle, or by departing from or 
modifying that principle, has brought 
injury to the country, and, in some 
instances, disaster. There is no de- 
mand to-day for any modification of 
the protective principles, and the 
Republican party is standing pat on 
its old principles, standing on the 
reeord it has made in its adherence 
to those principles, and it is ready 
to go before the country this fall and 
ask for an endorsement by the votes 
of the people. When the time comes 
for revision or change in the tariff, 
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that revision and change should be 
made by the friends of protection 
and it should be made with those 
principles embodied in the change. 
It would be folly for one to hold that 
tariff made by man is absolutely in- 
fallible in its requirements and in its 
operation, that no changes should be 
made. On the other hand it would 
be most disastrous those 
changes to be made by a party that 
was antagonistic to the protective 
idea. 

The platform also accentuates and 
reiterates the principles of the party 
regarding reciprocity. The party 
stands for reciprocity in the true sig- 
nificance of the term, not for an ex- 
change of commodities which will be 
wholly one-sided and which will be 
injurious in its operations to home 
industries. 


were 


Englishmen have been slower than 
the Germans in adopting improved ma- 
chinery, but they are rapidly awakening 
to the importance of it. This higher 
cost of labor makes the machinery, 
when made in this country, more costly - 
than when made in Europe, and so with 
much of the raw material used in manu- 
facturing. Free trade means in all such 
cases lower wages. No other result 
would be possible.—Philadelphia Press. 


The Springfield Republican is pro- 
foundly impressed with the Republican 
party’s positive genius for practical suc- 
cess. “It means business, spells busi- 
ness, is business, from its head to its 
heels, and works with the efficiency of 
a corporation and with the directness of 
a captain of industry.” A rather ardent 


tribute from a rather stern critic.— . 
Boston Herald. 
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THE GASE OF LAFOLLETTE. 





[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Capital. ] 


HE national Republican conven- 
tion made short work of the 
political situation in Wisconsin. The 
national convention has little use for 
men who presume to be bigger than 
their party. The national commit- 
tee, then the committee on creden- 
tials, and finally the convention each 
and all by unanimous vote, decided 
to seat the Spooner delegates at large 
from Wisconsin and to reject LaFol- 
lette and his delegates. The action 
in each case was unanimous. It was 
discovered that LaFollette’s cause 
was wrong and that LaFollette’s 
methods had been wholly selfish and 
unfair. There was not a word of 
sympathy expressed anywhere in 
committees or among delegates for 
Governor LaFollette. All seeming- 
ly regarded him as a disturber—a 
selfish disturber with no purpose ex- 
cept those pertaining to his own in- 
dividual advancement. The nation- 
al convention had no place in its 
heart for men with fads and selfish 
ambitions. 

Governor LaFollette’s career is an 
illustration of cold-blooded selfish 
ambition. It is true he advocates 
some doctrines in state politics which 
may or may not have merit. Certain 
it is that the state of Wisconsin has 
prospered without his methods hav- 
ing been adopted and will continue 
to prosper regardless of the rejection 
of hig doctrines. Therefore we con- 
clude that there is nothing in LaFol- 
lette’s doctrines that is essential to 
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the welfare and prosperity of the 
people of Wisconsin. The govern- 
or’s career illustrates the evil of man 
worship. LaFollette’s followers are 
LaFollette men first and Republicans 
second. When they must choose be- 
tween LaFollette and Republican- 
ism, they choose LaFollette. The 
governor has a personality of some 
force or else he could not thus at- 
tractmen. But his strong hold is his 
self-assertion of his own virtues and 
the pretense that he constantly keeps 
to the front that he is persecuted on 
account of his being loyal to honora- 
ble principles against the machina- 
tions of evil-minded men. In this 
respect he plays a part as the late 
Governor Pingree of Michigan 
played it; as Bryan plays it; as 
Hearst is playing it. 

This Wisconsin case illustrates the 
evils of over-reaching ambitions on 
the part of egotistical men. LaFol- 
lette is aman of considerable ability, 
but does not possess the talent which 
he believes he possesses; for that 
reason he chooses to play upon the 
prejudices of good intentioned men 
by assuming the attitude of a loyal 
public servant who is abused by in- 
terests which he refuses to serve. 

The Republican party is greater 
and more important than any one 
man. No one man is essential to the 
life or success of republicanism. 
Hero worship has no rightful place 
in the Republican party. LaFollette 
may secure enough Democratic votes 
in Wisconsin to be re-elected gov- 
Pingree used to do that in 
But after it was all over 


ernor. 


Michigan. 
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it was discovered that Pingreeism 
was only organized to promote Pin- 
gree and bore no intimate relation to 
the cause of good government. 


THE RECIPROCITY PLANK. 





[From the New York Press.] 


O protectionist need take excep- 
tion to the reciprocity clause in 
the platform: 

We believe in the adoption of all prac- 
ticable methods for the further exten- 
sion of our foreign markets, including 
commercial reciprocity wherever reci- 
procal arrangements can be effected con- 
sistent with the principles of protection 
and without injury to American agricul- 
ture, American labor or any American 
industry. 

This means, of course, that there 
can be no so-called reciprocity when- 
ever it traverses or interferes wit 
anything maintained under a strict 
adherence to the principle of protec- 
tion. Perhaps it would have been 
better to express the clause in that 
precise language, for, of course, there 
is no such thing as the reciprocity 
myth as talked about by political 
phrasemakers. If a “reciprocal ar- 
rangement” will give foreigners a 
market now held by us and their 
labor work now done by ours they 
want it; otherwise they don’t. Like- 
wise if we can get what they have we 
want it. But naturally there is no 
reciprocity where they give what 
they have or we give what we have. 

If we are to protect “American 
agriculture, American labor or any 
American industry” from every in- 
jury, of course that is straight-out 
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protection, not reciprocity, and that 
is exactly what the reciprocity clause 
says and exactly what a majority of 
the voters of the United States want. 


THE BENEFITS OF STEEL 
EXPORTS. 





[From the American Metal Market.] 


When steel is sent abroad the money 
market is benefited by the gold being 
kept at home but the good does not end 
there. Substantially all of the money 
is paid out directly in wages, and every 
dollar is started on a journey in which 
it is turned over several times in a short 
time. Sometimes there is a disposition 
to decry the benefit of steel exports, be- 
cause they involve no profit. Possibly 
they do not do a great deal of good di- 
rectly to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, but they bring into or keep 
in the country money and start that 
money in circulation. The wages paid 
in making the steel and transporting it 
to tidewater are just as high as if the 
steel was intended for a domestic con- 
sumer. The Steel Corporation’s opera- 
tions are on such a scale that it gets 
itself a share of the general benefit to 
the country, a share sufficiently large to 
justify it in engaging in this trade if it 
had no direct incentive whatever to do 
the business. Naturally it is better that 
we should export such lines as pipe, 
wire, merchant bars, ete., as there is 
generally a fair profit in these, but in 
exports of crude steel and rails, if the 
transaction on the surface looks simply 
like getting a new dollar for an old one, 
it is really much more. It is really 
getting somebody else’s dollar, and mere- 
ly putting our own in another pocket 
where we shall get hold of it again some 
day. 


Free trade means tribute to foreign 
competition and depression at home; 
protection fosters the fruits of home in- 
dustry, and that means prosperity. This 
is not a theory; it is history —The Lum- 
ber Trade Journal. 
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THE FARMERS AND PROTEC- 
TION. 





[From the New York Commercial. | 


NE of the most 
features of the political situa- 
tion is the absence of talk about 
means al- 


significant 


“tariff-reform’’—which 
ways and only tariff reduction—in 
the forecasts on the platform. In 
fact, prophecies of western defection 
from the ticket or of lukewarmness 
toward it on account of the presum- 
able “standpatedness” of the tariff 
plank are no longer heard. The 
“Towa Idea” appears to have fallen 
to sleep. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to recall that the McKinley tariff act 
of fourteen years ago threw a bit of 
bait to the farmers of the country — 
and more especially the westtrn 
farmers—in its increase of the duties 
on agricultural products that proved 
to be, politically, one of the most far- 
reaching provisions of that measure. 
That class of Republicans had fallen 
into a habit of reproaching their 
party leaders and legislators for 
“favoring manufacturers at the ex- 
pense of the farmers.” Major 
McKinley’s committee set out early 
to disarm such critics. Its Republi- 
can members announced that they 
recognized the necessity of increased 
protective duties for farm products, 
and there was a good argument for 
that position in the fact that large 
importations of barley, beans, hay, 
eggs and animals were then coming 
over the border from Canada; pota- 
toes were coming from Scotland; to- 
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bacco from the Netherlands; and in 
1889 the value of our agricultucal 
importations had risen to $256,000,- 
000. 

The promised new duties and in- 
creases eventuated in the McKinley 
law—and the western farmers and 
all those resident in the Dominion 
border states were appeased and sat- 
isfied. The Republican farmers be- 
came sturdy partisans on protection 
once more. 

The Wilson-Gorman act removed 
much of that class of protection, but 
the Dingley law restored practically 
the old agricultural schedules of 
1890. The agriculturists of the 
country are well taken care of, and 
they ought to be satisfied. They are, 
too. The Canadian-reciprocity no- 
tion is by no means so assertive as it 
was. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
AND RECIPROCITY. 





[Iron and Steel Bulletin.] 


There are no more persistent clamor- 
ers for the breaking down of the Ding- 
ley tariff through reciprocity or other- 
wise than the manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements, who hope thereby to 
increase their sales abroad regardless en- 
tirely of the injury that would be done 
to other domestic industries. Here is an 
official statement that has just been is- 
sued by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
which is a complete answer to the selfish 
demands of these manufacturers. It 
reads as follows: “Exports of agricul- 
tural implements from the United States 
in the fiscal year about to end will 
amount to about 25 million dollars in 
value. This is an increase of about 4 
millions over last year and about 9 mil- 
lions over the preceding year. In no 
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class of manufactures exported has the 
growth been more steady and persistent 
than in that of agricultural imple- 
ments.” 

There are in New England other peo- 
ple who are constantly clamoring for 
reciprocity with Canada. They would 
like to sell more of their manufactured 
products to that country than they do 
now, wholly regardless of the effect of a 
Canadian reciprocity treaty upon the 
farmers of New England and New York. 
And yet here is another official govern- 
ment report which says that “exports 
from the United States to Canada will 
be larger in the fiscal year about to end 
than in any preceding year.” It adds: 
“Reports just prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor show for 
the ten months for which figures are 
already received total exports to Canada 
amounting to 104 million dollars, 
‘against 98 millions in the corresponding 
months of 1903 and 89 millions in the 
same months of 1902. The figures of 
our exports to Canada during the ten 
months ending with April, 1897, are 
$51,903,579, or but one-half those of the 
ten months ending with April, 1904.” 

The increased exports of agricultural 
implements and the increased exports of 
all products to Canada have taken place 
under the Dingley tariff and without 
reciprocity of any kind. 


IS THE PRESIDENT TO MAKE 
OUR TARIFFS? 





[Iron and Steel Bulletin. | 


At the annual convention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
held at Pittsburgh in May last, a report 
from a sub-committee of three of the 
executive committee on Tariff and Re- 
ciprocity was presented. This report 
closed with the recommendation that 
the following resolution be adopted by 
the convention. 

‘¢ Resolved, The National Association 
of Manufacturers recommend to Con- 
gress the establishment of a tariff and 
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reciprocity commission as a bureau in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
to investigate and report to the Presi- 
dent and Congress the effect of tariff 
changes. That Congress establish a 
maximum and minimum of tariff rates 
and authorize the President to change 
within the limits, by proclamation, the 
tariff to carry into effect reciprocity 
treaties, or to oppose unfair combina- 
tions or any unfair trade or commerce 
in this country or between this and 
foreign countries.” 

The report, including the above re- 
solution, was referred to the committee 
on resolutions and later was adopted by 
the convention. The sub-committee 
which prepared the report was composed 
of D. A. Tompkins, of North Carolina, 
a member of an engineering company ; 
J. A. Jeffrey, of Ohio, a manufacturer 
of coal mining machinery; and E. F. 
Hartshorn, of New Jersey, a manufac- 
turer of spring rollers for shades. 

It does not appear from the official 
report of the proceedings of the con- 
vention that the report above referred 
to and the accompanying resolution 
elicited any debate, nor is the vote given 
by which the report is said to have been 
adopted. The resolution is so radical 
and revolutionary and senseless that it 
is simply inconceivable that it could 
have been adopted without protest if its 
provisions were understood by the con- 
vention. 

Speaking for the iron and steel manu- 
facturers of this country, as we have a 
right to do in a matter of this kind, we 
repudiate absolutely both the letter and 
the spirit of this resolution. These 
manufacturers do not want any such 
autocratic legislation as the resolution 
suggests, and were it necessary would 
throw their influence in a body against 
it. But they will probably never be 
required to do this. Nevertheless the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
makes itself ridiculous in fathering such 
an economic absurdity, and weakens 
its influence in other directions in which 
there is important work for it to do. 
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A FREE TRADE FOURTH OF JULY ORATION 
» ANSWERED. 


Letter of Albert Clarke to the Boston Herald, which the Herald did not publish. 


RESUMABLY a Fourth of July oration, delivered by a 
member of Congress and paid for by the City of Boston, 
must be of sufficient interest to secure a reading, hence it is 
reasonable to suppose that a fair criticism of it may be of public 
interest. JI have heard it criticised for taking advantage of a 
patriotic occasion to make a partisan argument for free trade, 
but I waive that for the sake of inviting attention to the more 
important point that it involved an utter misinterpretation of our 
history. I would speak only in the most respectful terms of the 
orator and of his address, and I point out its errors only for the 
purpose of showing that neither the facts nor the principles of 
the Revolution made for free trade, but quite the reverse. 

Mr. Sullivan said “it is well to remember that this movement 
for liberty had its origin in commercial restraints.” Commercial 
and industrial, yes, but they were restraints put upon the colo- 
nies by the mother country, for the purpose of preventing the 
development of manufactures and commerce, and not restraints 
put upon the outside world by the colonies for the sake of build- 
ing up industries here. In fact the whole prolonged protest 
of the colonies was against British aggression upon their trades, 
and this was ten times as much the cause of Independence and 
afterwards of the substitution of the present constitution for the 
former articles of confederation, as were the petty stamp taxes 
and tea taxes, which were the last straws that broke the camel’s 
back. 

So early as 1710 Parliament resolved that “the erecting of 
manufactories in the colonies had a tendency to lessen their 
dependence upon Great Britain,” therefore it was deemed neces- 
sary to discourage it. In 1732 the exportation of hats from 
province to province was prohibited and the number of appren- 
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tices to be taken by hatters was limited. In 1750 the erection in 
the colonies of any mill for slitting iron was prohibited, but pig 
iron from the colonies was allowed to be imported into England 
free of duty, that it might be manufactured and returned to the 
colonies. A little later Lord Chatham declared that he would 
not permit the colonists to make even a hob nail for themselves. 
In 1765 Parliament prohibited the emigration of artisans to the 
colonies. In 1781 the export of woolen machinery was pro- 
hibited; the next year, of cotton machinery and in 1785, of iron 
and steel machinery. In 1799 the emigration of colliers was 
prohibited, so that the colonists should not learn to mine coal. 
In the fifth year of the reign of George II an American subject 
was prohibited from making a hat for himself of the fur which 
he had taken perhaps on his own soil—an act which was charac- 
terized by Thomas Jefferson, the principal writer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, as “an instance of despotism to which no 
parallel can be produced in the most arbitrary ages of British 
history.” 

John Hancock, who was a merchant in Boston, complained that 
his vessels were discriminated against in the exportation of 
British goods to the colonies and he induced the people of Bos- 
ton to sign an agreement’ that they would not purchase goods 
brought over in English ships. Thereupon Paul Revere and other 
mechanics asked Mr. Hancock to broaden the agreement so as to 
exclude the use of English goods, no matter in whose vessels 
brought, if they were such as American artisans could produce. 
There was a town meeting on the subject and the voters of Bos- 
ton sustained the protest of the merchants and mechanics. Does 
not Mr. Sullivan know that this “restraint upon commerce” was 
the very essence of American independence? 

In 1774 the Continental Congress voted unanimously to re- 
quest merchants and others in the several colonies not to order 
any more goods from Great Britain and to cancel or suspend 
orders already sent until Congress should determine on the 
means to be taken for the preservation of American liberties 
and three months later Congress voted unanimously against any 
further importations from Great Britain. In 1775 exportation 
to Great Britain and to the Canadas and British West Indies 
from the colonies was prohibited. At the same time a commit- 
tee was appointed to “inquire into the cheapest and easiest 
method of making salt in this country and to make inquiry after 
virgin lead and leaden ore,” ete. The next year Congress recom- 
mended the several provinces to “exert their utmost endeavors 
to promote the culture of hemp, flax and cotton, and the growth 
of wool in the United Colonies ; to take the earliest measures for 
erecting and establishing in each colony a society for the im- 
provement of agriculture, arts, manufactures and commerce; 
and forthwith to consider of the ways and means of introducing 
and improving the manufacture of duck, sail cloth and steel.” 
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Thus it is seen that American industrial independence and 
political independence were being planned for at the same time. 
In fact, they were linked together, and it is doubtful if there 
would have been any political independence had not industrial 
independence become necessary. In view of the historic facts, 
universally recognized, it is a little short of amazing that a public 
man should stand in the Old Cradle of Liberty on the Fourth of 
July, 1904, and endeavor to confuse the cause of the Revolu- 
tionary patriots with the cause of the few theorists of to-day who 
think that free trade means freedom! Apparently Mr. Sullivan 
has as much condemnation for the restraints of trade found in the 
non-importation agreement of Boston and the prohibitions of the 
Continental Congress as he has for the oppressive acts of Parlia- 
ment that were designed to prevent manufactures in the colonies; 
and he fails to draw the great distinction that Britain’s restraints 
were tyrannical, while those of the colonies were essential to 
liberty. 

In another portion of his address he praises the freedom of 
trade that exists between the several states of this Union and 
sees no reason why it should not be extended to adjacent coun- 
tries and even to the whole world, putting in a special plea for 
the cultivation of friendly relations and for the annexation of 
Canada. What can be said of the statesmanship which sees no 
reason why the internal policy of a nation should not be its 
external policy also? What are nations for but for the 
protection of those who live together and have a paramount 
common interest and for promoting that interest by exterior 
restraints and interior encouragements? Why have a flag, an 
army or navy, a postal system, a civil list, a national legislature 
and judiciary, laws for the government of railroads, the building 
and management of canals, the regulation of commerce, and the 
raising and expenditure of revenues for common purposes, if the 
lines between this country and others are only imaginary? Why 
celebrate the Fourth of July if it does not mean independence 
and separate national existence ? 

The cultivation of friendly relations we should certainly pro- 
mote, but that does not mean surrendering our entity or throwing 
down our laws. As for Canada, she was invited and urged to 
join the Thirteen but she chose to remain loyal. There has never 
been a time when she would not be welcomed into our Union, 
but there is very little annexation sentiment in Canada. There 
is much more sentiment for independence, but the prevailing 
tendency is towards yet closer imperial relations. Mr. Sullivan’s 
contention that we should cultivate closer trade relations with 
Canada in order to pave the way for annexation is open to the 
grave objections that such course might not promote that end and 
that both the British and Canadians have a right to resent such 
a purpose on the part of this country. The late General B. 
F. Butler, who was at least as eminent a statesman as Mr. 
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Sullivan, and of the same party, said in a speech on the twelfth 
of February, 1891: “Under those circumstances I want Canada. 
But if you grant reciprocity you will never get the union. If 
they can have all the advantages of being with us, without any 
of the disadvantages, they will be content with reciprocity. . . . 
I am for reciprocity with all the countries that exchange for what 
we make, what we don’t make and cannot make.” 

It is much to be deplored that Mr. Sullivan or anybody else 
should treat the subject of national independence in any but a 
national spirit. But hear him: 


This splendid city has not received its just due from the nation 
it helped to create. What foreign aggression failed to do, a narrow 
national policy is accomplishing. Her position of commercial 
supremacy, held until near the beginning of the Revolution, has 
been stripped from her, and now she is threatened with decay. In 
the last decade her manufactures have decreased, while those of her 
rivals in sister states have advanced with giant strides. ... Let 
us demand a return to freer trade relations that will give to this 
ancient city the benefits which her position upon the Atlantic seaboard 
has destined her to receive. If the tribute which New York and 
Pennsylvania levied upon New Jersey was wrong in the 18th 
century, the tribute which is levied upon Massachusetts by her 
sister states in the 20th century is wrong and a change is demanded. 


It would be difficult to pack more error into the same number 
of words. When the industries of Boston were threatened before 
the Revolution, did not the other colonies come to the rescue ? 
Did they not send armies here, which, under the illustrious 
Washington, a Virginian, drove out the oppressors, and in every 
year since then has not Boston found her interests far greater in 
the Union than anybody can conceive of their being outside the 
Union? Has Congress enacted any law against Boston or 
withheld from her any protection that has been extended by 
uniform laws to other parts of the country? If not, how have 
other states been permitted to levy tribute upon her? Under the 
confederation that existed for a few years after the Revolution, 
the several states could and some of them did tax imports from 
the others and Congress could not raise a national fund except 
by requisitions upon the states. These grave objections, with 
others, led to the formation of the “more perfect union” under 
the present constitution, and since its adoption no state has been 
permitted to levy tributes upon commerce from the others. It 
would insult his intelligence to assume that Mr. Sullivan did not 
know this; then what does he mean by tribute and by claiming 
under the constitution local rights which exist only in a state 
of nature or which did not work well under the confederation? 
If he does not mean that Boston should demand a dissolution 
of the Union, then he must mean that she needs a sectional 
tariff, which is one of the things that the constitution prohibits 
in express terms. If he meant only that Boston would be 
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benefited by reciprocity with Canada, or by general free trade, 
then why talk of the superior advantage and the greater 
prosperity of states other than Massachusetts under existing 
laws? If reciprocity or free trade would benefit Boston, would 
it not equally benefit New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Duluth, 
Chicago, Seattle—all the maritime cities and states which are 
spoken of as rivals of Boston? It would not benefit any of them, 
in my opinion, but if it would, Boston would have no advan- 
tage over them, hence the remedy suggested would fail. 

Now the practical question is, why agitate for a policy that 
is caleulated to cause irritation in other states and to weaken 
the attachment of the people to our national government? How 
much better it would have been to point out the inestimable 
benefits of the Union, its just and equal laws, its guarantees of 
personal and political liberty, its defense of industry from 
spoliation by alien interests, its promotion of the greatest internal 
improvements ever achieved in so short a time by any country, 
its triumphs in just wars, its greater triumphs in peace, its 
altruistic extensions of friendly aid to Cuba and of unavoidable 
responsibility and good government to the Philippines. Instead 
of recounting these national glories, Mr. Sullivan raises a local 
wail that is neither justified by facts nor suggestive of practical 
improvement and complains of national failure in the Philippines 
because they cost more than they yield. Who but those who 
accused us of designs to exploit them for our own benefit ever 
thought that they would not cost more than they would yield? 
The very fact that the loss is greater than the profit is the 
crowning glory of our possession, for it shows the disinterested 
establishment and maintenance of government, peace, civiliza- 
tion, education, and the preparation of the people for ultimate 
freedom and independence. 

If space would permit, much more might be said to show how 
mal apropos to a celebration of American independence and the 
growth and beneficence of our nation were the complaints 
against 1t which Mr. Sullivan preferred. But I forbear because 
the people are not unfamiliar with our history and because they 
have only to contrast our general happiness and prosperity from 
the misery of Ireland to see how the possession of national 
freedom and power to promote a country’s own interests is a 
blessing to be celebrated in terms of the highest praise and to 
be dwelt upon with increasing gratitude, instead of lamentation 
or misinterpretation, on each return of our beloved country’s 
natal day. 

Boston, July 7, 1904. 
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DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


NOMINATION OF JUDGE ALTON B. PARKER, OF NEW YORK, FOR PRESIDENT AND EX- 
SENATOR HENRY G. DAVIS, OF WEST VIRGINIA, FOR VICE-PRESIDENT— PLATFORM 
JUGGLES ON SEVERAL QUESTIONS—NO FINANCIAL PLANK—A TURBULENT CON- 


VENTION. 


HE Democratic National Con- 
vention was held in St. Louis, 
July 6-10. 

The first day’s proceedings were 
opened with an extended speech by 
Congressman John S. Williams of 
Mississippi, which was mainly de- 
voted to a criticism of the leaders 
and policies of the Republican party. 
His speech did not evoke much en- 
thusiasm, and there was much noise 
and confusion during its delivery. 

On the second day, the convention 
adopted the report of the Committee 
on Rules and Credentials, after a 
futile attempt by Mr. Bryan to se- 
cure the seating of the contesting 
delegates from Illinois. Bryan’s 
speech and his appearance on the 
floor were cheered beyond any previ- 
ous demonstration, but he made few 
votes. Congressman Champ Clark 
of Missouri, who was chosen perma- 
nent chairman, addressed the con- 
vention in a speech of great length, 
but it was well received. 

The sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Platform spent the entire 
day in perfecting the details, and 
adopted a gold standard plank. This 
was voted on during the absence of 
Bryan and Congressman Williams, 
and the ballot stood seven to three, 


the affirmative votes being cast by 
Daniel, Hill, Pattison, Hamlin, 
Cable, Poe and Davis, and the nega- 
tive votes by Dubois, Shively and 
Newlands. The understanding was 
that if Bryan and Williams had been 
present they would have cast their 
votes in the negative, thus bringing 
the opposition vote to five. 

When the platform was reported 
to the full committee there was 
trouble. After a contest lasting all 
night, the committee, following Mr. 
Bryan’s lead, rejected, by a vote of 
thirty-five to fifteen, David B. Hill’s 
gold standard plank, which read as 
follows: 

The addition to the world’s stock of 
money metals of $2,000,000,000 in eight 
years, of which the United States has 
been able to obtain $700,000,000 has set- 
tled the question of the monetary 


standard of this country and removed 
it from the field of politics. 


The committee also adopted Mr. 
Bryan’s substitute for the original 
tariff plank. The new plank sub- 
stantially declares that protection is 
robbery and that there should be a 
tariff for revenue only. However, 
Mr. Bryan failed to secure the adop- 
tion of an income tax amendment. 
Several changes were made in the 
original draft of the platform; 
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among others, the excision of the 
original clause providing for the 
maintenance and liberal annual in- 
crease of the navy; the substitution 
for the original trust plank, which 
was a general condemnation of bad 
trusts, of a plank which provides that 
any trust which is monopolizing any 
branch of business outside of the 
State of its origin should be pro- 
hibited from doing business outside 
of that State; and the insertion of a 
plank condemning the Republican 
party, for reviving the race problem. 

As soon as the convention was 
called to order, on July 9, the plat- 
form was read and adopted with only 
a few dissenting voices. 


THE PLATFORM. 


The Democratic party in the United 
States, in convention assembled, de- 
clares its devotion to the essential prin- 
ciples of the Democratic faith which 
brings us together in party communion. 
Under them local self-government and 
national unity and prosperity were alike 
established. They underlaid our inde- 
pendence, the structure of our free re- 
public and every Democratic extension, 
from Louisiana to California and Texas 
to Oregon, which preserved faithfully 
in all the states the tie between taxa- 
tion and representation. They yet in- 
spire the masses of our people, guarding 
jealously their rights and liberties and 
cherishing their fraternity, peace and 
orderly development. They remind us 
of our duties and responsibilities as citi- 
zens and impress upon us, particularly 
at this time, the necessity of reform 
and the rescue of the administration of 
government from the headstrong, arbi- 
trary and spasmodic methods which dis- 
tract business by uncertainty and per- 
vade the public mind with dread, dis- 
trust and perturbation. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


The application of those fundamen- 
tal principles to the living issues of the 
day is the first step toward the assured 
peace, safety and progress of our na- 
tion. Freedom of the press, of con- 
science and of speech—equality before 
the law of all citizens, right of a 
trial by jury, freedom of the person 
defended by the writ of habeas corpus; 
liberty of personal contract untram- 
meled by sumptuary laws; supremacy 
of the civil over military authority; a 
well disciplined militia, the separation 
of church and state; economy in ex- 
penditures, low taxes, that labor may 
be lightly burdened; prompt and sacred 
fulfillment of public and private obliga- 
tions; fidelity to treaties; peace and 
friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none; absolute acquies- 
cence in the will of the majority, the 
vital principle of republics—these doc- 
trines which Democracy has established 
are approved by the nation and they 
should be constantly invoked and en- 
forced. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


We favor enactment and administra- 
tion of laws, giving labor and capital 
impartially their just rights. Capital 
and labor ought not to be enemies; each 
is necessary to the other. Each has its 
rights, but the rights of labor are cer- 
tainly no less “vested,” no less “sacred” 
and no less “unalienable” than the 
rights of capital. 


CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTEES. 


Constitutional guarantees are violated 
whenever any citizen is denied the 
right to labor, acquire and enjoy prop- 
erty or reside where interests or inclina- 
tion may determine. Any denial there- 
of by individuals, organizations or gov- 
ernments should be summarily rebuked 
and punished. 

We deny the right of any executive 
to disregard or suspend any constitu- 
tional privilege or limitation. Obedi- 
ence to the laws and respect for their 
requirements are alike the supreme duty 
of the citizen and the official. 

The military should be used only to 
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support and maintain the law. We un- 
qualifiedly condemn its employment for 
the summary banishment of citizens 
without trial or for the control of elec- 
tions. 

We approve the measure which passed 
the United States Senate in 1896, but 
which a Republican Congress has ever 
since refused to enact, relating to con- 
tempts in federal courts and providing 
for trial by jury in cases of indirect 
contempt. 

WATERWAYS. 


We favor liberal appropriations for 
the improvement of waterways of the 
country. When any waterway like the 
Mississippi River is of sufficient impor- 
tance to demand special aid of the Gov- 
ernment, such aid should be extended 
with a definite plan of continuous work 
until permanent improvement is  se- 
cured. 

We oppose the Republican policy of 
starving home development in order to 
feed the greed for conquest and the 
appetite for national “prestige” and 
display of strength. 


ECONOMY OF ADMINISTRATION. 


1—Large reductions can easily be 
made in the annual expenditures of 
the Government without impairing the 
efficiency of any branch of the public 
service, and we shall insist upon the 
strictest economy and frugality com- 
patible with vigorous and efficient civil, 
military and naval administration as 
a right of the people, too clear to be 
denied or withheld. 

2—We favor the enforcement of hon- 
esty in the public service and to that 
end a thorough legislative investiga- 
tion of those executive departments of 
the Government already known to teem 
with corruption, as well as other depart- 
ments suspected of harboring corrup- 
tion, and the punishment of ascertained 
corruptionists without fear or favor or 
regard to persons. The persistent and 
deliberate refusal of both the Senate 
and House of Representatives to permit 
such investigation to be made demon- 
strates that only by a change in the 
executive and in the legislative depart- 
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ments can complete exposures, punish- 
ment and correction be obtained. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND TRUSTS. 


We condemn the action of the Repub- 
lican party in Congress in refusing to 
prohibit an executive department from 
entering into contracts with convicted, 
trusts or unlawful combinations in re- 
straint of interstate trade. We believe 
that one of the best methods of procur- 
ing economy and honesty in the public 
service is to have public officials from 
the occupant of the White House down 
to the lowest of them returned, as near- 
ly as may be, to Jeffersonian simplicity 
of living. 


EXECUTIVE USURPATION. 


3—We favor the nomination and elec- 
tion of a President imbued with the 
principles of the constitution, who will 
set his face sternly against executive 
usurpation of legislative and judicial 
functions, whether that usurpation be 
veiled under the guise of the executive 
construction of existing laws, or 
whether it take refuge in the tyrant’s 
pleas of necessity or superior wisdom. 


IMPERIALISM. 


We favor the preservation, so far as 
we can, of an.open door for the world’s 
commerce in the Orient, without an 
unnecessary entanglement in oriental 
and European affairs, and without arbi- 
trary, unlimited, irresponsible and ab- 
solute government anywhere within our 
jurisdiction. We oppose, as fervently 
as did George Washington himself, an 
indefinite, irresponsible, discretionary 
and vague absolutism and a policy of 
colonial exploitation, no matter where 
or by whom invoked or exercised. We 
believe with Thomas Jefferson and 
gohn Adams that no government has a 
right to make one set of laws for those 
“at home” and another and a different 
set of laws, absolute in their character, 
for those “in the colonies.” 

All men under the American flag are 
entitled to the protection of the insti- 
tutions whose emblem the flag is. If 
they are inherently unfit for those in- 
stitutions, then they are inherently unfit 
to be members of the American body 
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politic. Wherever there may exist a 
people incapable of being governed un- 
der American laws, in consonance with 
the American constitution, that people 
ought not to be part of the American 
domain. 

We insist that we ought to do for the 
Filipinos what we have done already 
for the Cubans, and it is our duty to 
make that promise now and upon suit- 
able guarantees of protection to citizens 
of our own and other countries resid- 
ing there at the time of our withdrawal, 
set the Filipino people upon their feet, 
free and independent to work out their 
own destiny. 

The endeavor of the secretary of war, 
by pledging the government’s indorse- 
ment for “promoters” in the Philippine 
Islands, to make the United States a 
partner in speculative legislation of the 
archipelago, which was only tempo- 
rarily held up by the opposition of the 
Democratic senators in the last session, 
will, if successful, lead to entangle- 
ments from which it will be difficult to 
escape. 


TARIFF REDUCTION. 


The Democratic party has been and 
will continue to be the consistent op- 
ponent of that class of tariff legislation 
by which certain interests have been 
permitted, through congressional favor, 
to draw a heavy tribute from the Amer- 
ican people. This monstrous perversion 
of those equal opportunities which our 
political institutions were established 
to secure, has caused what may once 
have been infant industries to become 
the greatest combinations of capital 
that the world has ever known. These 
especial favorites of the government 
have, through trust methods, been con- 
verted into monopolies, thus bringing 
to an end domestic competition which 
was the only alleged check upon the 
extravagant profits made possible by 
the protective system. These industrial 
combinations, by the financial assistance 
they can give, now control the policy 
of the Republican party. 

We denounce protection as a robbery 
of the many to enrich the few, and 
we favor a tariff limited to the needs 
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of the government, economically ad- 
ministered, and so levied as not to dis- 
criminate against any industry, class or 
section, to the end that the burdens of 
taxation shall be distributed as equally 
as possible. 

We favor a revision and a gradual 
reduction of the tariff by the friends 
of the masses for the commonweal, 
and not by the friends of its abuses, 
its: extortions and its discriminations, 
keeping in view the ultimate ends of 
“equality of burdens and equality of 
opportunities” and the constitutional 
purpose of raising a revenue by taxa- 
tion, to wit, the support of the federal 
government in all its integrity and viril- 
ity, but in simplicity. 


TRUSTS AND UNLAWFUL COMBINATIONS. 


We recognize that the gigantic trusts 
and combinations designed to enable 
capital to secure more than its just 
share of the joint products of capital 
and labor, and which have been fos- 
tered and promoted under Republican 
rule, are a menace to beneficial compe- 
tition and an obstacle to permanent 
business prosperity. A private monopo- 
ly is indefensible and intolerable. 

Individual equality of opportunity 
and free competition are essential to 
a healthy and permanent commercial 
prosperity, and any trust, combination 
or monopoly tending to destroy these 
by controlling production, restricting 
competition or fixing prices should be 
prohibited and punished by law. We 
especially denounce rebates and dis- 
crimination by transportation com- 
panies as the most potent agency in 
promoting and strengthening these un- 
lawful conspiracies against trade. 

We demand an enlargement of the 
powers of the interstate commerce com- 
mission, to the end that the traveling 
public and shippers of this country 
may have prompt and adequate relief 
from the abuses to which they are sub- 
jected in the matter of transportation. 
We demand a strict enforcement of 
existing civil and criminal statutes 
against all such trusts, combinations 
and monopolies, and we demand the 
enactment of such further legislation as 
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may be necessary to effectually suppress 
them. 

Any trust or unlawful combination 
engaged in interstate commerce, which 
is monopolizing any branch of business 
or production, should not be permitted 
to transact business outside of the state 
of its origin. Whenever it shall be 


established in any court of competent. 


jurisdiction that such monopolization 
exists, such prohibition should be en- 
forced through comprehensive laws to 
be enacted on the subject. 


RECLAMATION OF ARID LANDS AND DOMESTIC 
DEVELOPMENT. 


We congratulate our western citizens 
upon the passing of the law known as 
the Newlands irrigation act for the irri- 
gation and reclamation of the arid lands 
of the West; a measure framed by a 
Democrat, passed in the Senate by a 
non-partisan vote and passed in the 
House against the opposition of almost 
all the Republican leaders by a vote, the 
majority of which was Democratic. 

We call attention to this great Dem- 
ocratic measure, broad and comprehen- 
Sive as it is, working automatically 
throughout all time without further ac- 
tion of Congress, until the reclamation 
is accomplished, reserving the lands re- 
claimed for home seekers in small 
tracts, and rigidly guarding against 
land monopoly, as an evidence of the 
policy of domestic development, contem- 
plated by the Democratic party, should 
it be placed in power. 


ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


The Democracy, when intrusted with 
power, will construct the Panama canal 
speedily, honestly and economically, 
thereby giving to our people what Dem- 
ocrats have always contended for—a 
great inter-oceanic canal, furnishing 
shorter and cheaper lines of transporta- 
tion and broader and less trammeled 
trade relations with the other peoples 
of the world. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


We pledge ourselves to insist upon the 
just and lawful protection of our citi- 
zens at home and abroad and to use all 
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proper measures to secure for them, 
whether natural born or naturalized, 
and without distinction of race or creed, 
the equal protection of laws and the 
enjoyment of all rights and privileges 
open to them under the covenants of 
our treaties of friendship and com- 
merce; and, if under existing treaties, 
the right of travel and sojourn is denied 
to American citizens or recognition is 
withheld from American passports by 
any countries on the ground of race or 
creed, we favor the beginning of nego- 
tiations with the governments of such 
countries to secure by treaties the re- 
moval of these unjust discriminations. 

We demand that all over the world a 
duly authenticated passport issued by 
the government of the United States to 
an American shall be proof of the fact 
that he is an American citizen and shall 
entitle him to the treatment due him as 
such. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY THE PEOPLE. 


We favor the election of United 
States senators by the direct vote of the 
people. 


STATEHOOD FOR TERRITORIES. 


We favor the admission of the terri- 
tory of Oklahoma and the Indian terri- 
tory. We also favor the immediate ad- 
mission of Arizona and New Mexico as 
separate states and a territorial govern- 
ment for Alaska and Porto Rico. We 
hold that the officials appointed to ad- 
minister the government of any terri- 
tory, as well as of the district of Alaska, 
should be bona fide residents at the time 
of their appointment of the territory or 
district in which their duties are to be 
performed. 


CONDEMNATION OF POLYGAMY. 


We demand the extermination of 
polygamy within the jurisdiction of the 
United States and the complete separa- 
tion of church and state in political 
affairs. 


MERCHANT MARINE. 


We denounce the ship-subsidy recent- 
ly passed by the United States Senate 
as an iniquitous appropriation of public 
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funds for private purposes and a waste- 
ful, illogical and useless attempt to 
overcome by subsidy the obstructions 
raised by Republican legislation to the 
growth and development of American 
commerce on the sea. We favor the 
upbuilding of a merchant marine with- 
out new or additional burdens upon the 
people and without bounties from the 
public treasury. 


RECIPROCITY. 


We favor liberal trade arrangements 
with Canada, and with peoples of other. 
countries where these can be entered 
into with benefit to American agricul- 
ture, manufactures, mining or com- 
merce. 

MONROE DOCTRINE. 


We favor the maintenance of the Mon- 

roe doctrine in its full integrity. 
ARMY. 

We favor the reduction of the army 
and of army expenditure to the point 
historically demonstrated to be safe and 
sufficient. 


PENSIONS AND OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 


The Democracy would secure to the 
surviving soldiers and sailors and their 
dependents generous pensions, not by 
an arbitrary executive order, but by 
legislation which a grateful people stand 
ready to enact. 

Our soldiers and sailors who defend 
with their lives the constitution and the 
laws have a sacred interest in their just 
administration. ‘They must, therefore, 
share with us the humiliation with 
which we have witnessed the exaltation 
of court favorites, without distinguished 
service, over the scarred heroes of many 
battles, or aggrandized by executive ap- 
propriations out of the treasuries of a 
prostrate people in violation of the acts 
of Congress which fixed the compensa- 
tion of allowances of the military offi- 
cers. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 


The Democratic party stands com- 
mitted to the principles of civil service 
reform, and we demand their honest, 
just and impartial enforcement. 

We denounce the Republican party 
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for its continuous and sinister encroach- 
ments upon the spirit and operation of 
civil service rules, whereby it has arbi- 
trarily dispensed with examinations for 
office in the interests of favorites, and 
employed all manner of devices to over- 
reach and set aside the principles upon 
which the civil service was established. 


SCHOOL AND RACE QUESTIONS. 


The race question has brought count- 
less woes to this country. The calm 
wisdom of the American people should 
see to it that it brings no more. To 
revive the dead and hateful race and 
sectional animosities in any part of our 
common country means confusion, dis- 
traction of business and the reopening 
of wounds now happily healed. North, 
South, East and West have but recently 
stood together in line of battle from the 
walls of Pekin to the hills of Santiago, 
and as sharers of a common glory and 
a common destiny we should share fra- 
ternally the common burdens. 

We therefore deprecate and condemn 
the Bourbonlike selfish and narrow spirit 
of the recent Republican convention at 
Chicago, which sought to kindle anew 
the embers of racial and sectional strife, 
and we appeal from it to the sober com- 
mon sense and patriotic spirit of the 
American people. 


THE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION. 


The existing Republican administra- 
tion has been spasmodic, erratic, sensa- 
tional, spectacular and arbitrary. It has 
made itself a satire upon the Congress, 
the courts, and upon the settled prac- 
tices and usages of national and inter- 
national law. 

It summoned the Congress into hasty 
and futile extra session and virtually 
adjourned it, leaving behind in its flight 
from Washington uncalled calendars 
and unaccomplished tasks. 

It made war, which is the sole power 
of Congress, without its authority, 
thereby usurping one of its fundamental 
prerogatives. It violated a plain statute 
of the United States as well as plain 
treaty obligations, international usages 
and constitutional law; and has done so 
under pretence of executing a great pub- 
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lic policy which could have been more 
easily effected lawfully, constitutionally 
and with honor. 

It forced strained and unnatural con- 
structions upon statutes usurping judi- 
cial interpretation, and substituting con- 
gressional enactment decree. 

It withdrew from Congress the cus- 
tomary duties of investigation which 
have heretofore made the representa- 
tives of the people and the states the 
terror of evil-doers. 

It conducted a secretive investiga- 
tion of its own and boasted of a few 
sample convicts, while it threw a broad 
coverlet over the bureaus which had 
been their “chosen field of operative 
abuses and kept in power the superior 
officers under whose administration the 
crimes had been committed. 

It ordered assault upon some monop- 
olies, but, paralyzed by its first victory, 
it flung out the flag of truce and cried 
out that it would not “run amuck”— 
leaving its future purposes beclouded by 
its vacillations. 


APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY. 


Conducting the campaign upon this 
declaration of our principles and pur- 
poses, we invoke for our candidates the 
support, not only of our great and 
time-honored organization, but also the 
active assistance of all of our fellow- 
citizens who, disregarding past differ- 
ences upon questions no longer in issue, 
desire the perpetuation of our constitu- 
tional government as framed and estab- 
lished by the fathers of the republic. 


THE NOMINATIONS. 


The great climax of the conven- 
tion—the nomination of a candidate 
for president—followed immediately 
the adoption of the platform. 

Judge Alton B. Parker was 
nominated by Martin W. Littleton of 
New York; William Randolph 
Hearst by E. M. Delmas of Cali- 
fornia; General Nelson A. Miles by 
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David Overmeyer of Kansas; Rich- 
ard Olney by Mayor Collins of Bos- 
ton; Judge George Gray by Irving 
Handy of Delaware; and Senator F. 
M. Cockrell by Champ Clark of 
Missouri. Others were placed in 
nomination, and there were several 
seconding speeches for the leading 
candidates. 
The vote stood as follows: 


Parker’, 2202000 23. Pe eee 667 
Heearat oor. is a eee 192 
Cockrell iu hee See eee 42 
Olney 355s siete Rha pie ane 38 
Weald ede eie ich ccna Lean ek aa 27 
Walliams too Cu eiis Greater ena nee 8 
Gray) euieisis c ceee eae ee ir 
Pattison iosiy bis alee eae ae eee ints bow LER 
MeClellan ois u ie aadootcieiseie pea ean 3 
Miles) ak pee ee tee een 3 
CGtorman) ic 6G i 2 
TOWING |) oslo bake Us plate aha histor an 2 
Color yiculea ie saieieie melas iterate wie ae rf 


The nomination of Parker was 
then made unanimous. Demonstra- 
tions of disorder were a feature of 
the entire proceedings. 

The roll was called for the presen- 
tation of candidates for vice-presi- 
dent. James R. Williams of 
Illinois, Ex-Senator George Turner 
of Washington, Hon. Henry G. 
Davis of West Virginia, William A. 
Harris of Kansas, and Senator Car- 
mack of Tennessee were placed in 
nomination. Before a vote could be 
taken, the report that a telegram had 
been received from Judge Parker, 
declaring his position on the 
financial question became general, 
and on the suggestion of Senator 
Culberson the convention took a re- 
cess. When the convention reas- 
sembled, the telegram from Judge 
Parker was read, as follows: 
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Esopus, N. Y., July 9, 1904. 
Hon. W. F. Sheehan, Hotel Jefferson, 

St. Louis: 

I regard the gold standard as firmly 
and irrevocably established and_ shall 
act accordingly if the action of the con- 
vention to-day shall be ratified by the 
people. 

As the platform is silent on the sub- 
ject, my views should be made known 
to the convention, and if it is proved to 
be unsatisfactory to the majority, I re- 
quest you to decline the nomination for 
me at once, so that another may be 
nominated before adjournment. 


(Signed) A. B. PARKER. 

A conference of party leaders had 
prepared the following reply to 
Judge fParker’s telegram, which, 
after some discussion, was adopted 
by the convention by a vote of 774 
ayes to 181 noes. 

The platform adopted by this conven- 
tion is silent on the question of the 
monetary standard, because it is not re- 
garded by us as a possible issue in this 
campaign, and only campaign issues 
were mentioned in the platform. 

Therefore, there is nothing in the 
views expressed by you in the telegram 
just received which should preclude a 
man entertaining them from accepting 
a nomination on said platform. 

The vote for a candidate for vice- 
president resulted, as follows: Henry 
G. Davis, 652; Williams, 105; 
Turner, 100; Harris, 58. Before the 
result was announced a motion was 
made that the nomination of Davis 
be made unanimous, and it was 
carried. The convention finally ad- 
journed at 1.14 o’clock Sunday 
morning. 


THE CANDIDATES. 


Judge Alton B. Parker was born at 
Cortland, N. Y., May 14, 1851. Gradu- 
ate of the State Normal School and 
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Albany Law School. Admitted to the 
Bar in 1872. Had never held political 
office, but refused several nominations 
and appointments. In 1885 he was ap- 
pointed Justice of the Supreme Court 
in the Third Judicial District; and in 
1897 was elected Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals. In both 1901 and 
1903 he was strongly talked of for the 
nomination for Governor, but his name 
was not presented. He voted for Bryan 
in 1896 and 1900. 

Henry G. Davis, who is the oldest 
man ever nominated by a national con- 
vention, was born in Baltimore, Novem- 
ber 16, 1823. Is a man of large wealth. 
He was elected to the West Virginia 
Legislature in 1865; was state senator 
in 1867-9; and was United States Sena- 
tor from 1871 to 1883. He is president 
of the West Virginia, C. & P. Railway 
and Piedmont & Cumberland Railway 
Company, and is a large mine operator. 


PARKER POLITICAL CHRONOL- 
OGY. 





[New York Tribune. ] 


November, 1896.—Voted for Bryan 
and silver. 
(Silence.) 
November, 1900.—Voted for Bryan 
and silver. 


(Silence. ) 
April 18, 1904.—New York platform 
adopted without money plank. 
(Silence.) 
July 8, 1904.—National 
adopted without money plank. 
(Silence. ) 
July 9, 1904, 2 A. M.—Nominated. 
July 9, noon.—Gold telegram sent, 
after reading the New York morning 
papers. 


platform 


Mr. Parker makes a great deal of fuss 
about the elimination of the gold plank 
from the Democratic platform, but no 
one has heard him express any objection 
to the convention’s declaration that the 
Democratic party is hostile to protec- 
tion.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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WHO PAYS THE TARIFF 
DUTIES? 





[From the Speech 
James T. McCleary of Minnesota, 
in the House 
April 22, 1904. | 


of Congressman 


of Representatives, 


HE question is sometimes asked, 
Who actually pays the money 
that the Government collects 
through the custom-houses? Former 
President Cleveland is on record as 
having said at one time something to 
the effect that “the tariff is a tax, the 
amount of which is added to the price 
of the article, and is paid by the con- 
sumer.” 

Even if this were wholly true it 
would not be a valid argument in 
favor of free trade, so called. The 
revenues are collected for the sup- 
port of the Government, and it would 
not be asking too much to ask each 
citizen to pay his fair share toward 
that support. Moreover, the tariff, 
which ever policy it is levied under, 
is laid upon goods coming from for- 
eign countries into this. So, even 
under the definition of Mr. Cleve- 
land, each person can, in some 
measure, determine for himself how 
large a tax he shall pay. 

But with a tariff for revenue only 
—that is, a tariff levied on goods the 
like of which we do not produce in 
this country—the policy advocated 
by our Democratic brethren, two 
things are noteworthy: 

First. Under this system of tariff 
for revenue only, Mr. Cleveland’s 
proposition about the tariff being 
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paid by the consumer would be prac- 
tically correct. That is, there being 
no similar articles produced in the 
United States, the importers would 
not have to meet American compe- 
tition. Being subject only to com- 
petition among themselves, they 
might add most of the amount of the 
tariff to the cost of the article, thus 
passing it on to be paid by the con- 
sumer as a part of the cost of the 
article. 

Second. The articles upon which © 


the tariff would be laid are articles 


of very general consumption, such as 
tea, coffee, spices and drugs. These 
articles are used by everybody, used 
by the poor quite as largely as by the 
rich, so that such a tax necessarily 
falls upon the poor very much more 
heavily than upon the rich in propor- 
tion to their ability to pay. 

Now, let us consider the question 
as related to a tariff levied not for 
revenue only, but for revenue plus 
protection. 

When the tariff is first laid upon 
an article not produced in the United 
States but capable of being produced 
here economically and in sufficient 
quantities to meet, or nearly meet, 
the demands of the American peo- 
ple, the first effect of the tariff may 
be to increase the cost to the people 
of the article upon which the tariff 
is laid. (We are assuming that there 
is no industry in this country of the 
kind on which the tariff under con- 
sideration was laid, but that the 
tariff was laid for the purpose of es- 
tablishing such an industry.) The 
foreign producers, having at first no 
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competition here, control the market 
and determine the price. On bring- 
ing the goods into this country they 
must, of course, pay the duty at the 
custom-house; but, having no do- 
mestic competition to encounter 
here, they can largely fix the price 
at which the article shall be sold, and 
they may add to the import price 
the amount that they paid in the way 
of tariff. 

Thus, even under a_ protective 
tariff Mr. Cleveland’s proposition 
may be applicable—at first. But 
even at first the price would probably 
be temporarily lowered from what it 
had been before the tariff was laid, 
by reason of the effort of foreign 
producers in possession of the mar- 
ket to prevent the establishment of 
such industries in this country, the 
object being to defeat the purposes 
of the law and thus open the way for 
its repeal. 

But the protection from destruc- 
tive competition from foreign capi- 
tal and underpaid labor, if the pro- 
tection be adequate and stable, soon 
brings American capital into the 
business of supplying the article. As 
one factory after another is estab- 
lished, competition here at home be- 
gins to reduce the price of the article 
to our people. Then the foreign 
producer finds that he is not able to 
get back all that he paid as duties, 
and he must be satisfied with a 
smaller profit than before. And as 
the American factories increase in 
number and their operators increase 
in skill the prices become lower and 
lower, and the foreign producer sell- 
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ing in this market is able to get back 
from the consumer less and less of 
the money which he paid for the 
privilege of coming into this market; 
so that he pays more and more of 
the tariff and must be satisfied with 
smaller and smaller profits, 

Briefly, then, when a protective 
tariff is first levied the foreign pro- 
ducer may be able to add the tariff 
to the price, and the consumer may 
temporarily have to pay all of the 
tariff as a part of the cost of the 
article. But as the industry grows 
and thrives in the United States 
prices fall, the consumer pays less 
and less of the tax even on the im- 
ported goods which he buys, and the 
foreign producer pays more and more 
of that tax till the point is reached 
where, with the American factories 
producing abundantly, the foreign 
producer, desirous of selling goods 
in this country, must of necessity pay 
all or nearly all of the tariff on the 
goods which he sends here, regard- 
ing it as a part of the cost of getting 
them into this market, and taking 
for himself a smaller profit. 

As an illustration of the fact that 
our tariff compels foreign producers 
coming into our markets to accept 
smaller profits here than elsewhere, 
I take from the report of the United 
States Industrial Commission the 
following from the testimony of Mr. 
John Pitcairn, president of the 
Pittsburg Glass Company, relative 
tc the operations of European 
makers of plate glass: 


Various manufacturing powers in 
Europe have combined into one strong 
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international syndicate in order to 
regulate and divide among themselves 
the world’s markets. Only the United 
States is left out of this protecting 
combination. This market (the United 
States) is therefore a desirable dump- 
ing ground for the surplus of European 
production, and _ exceptionally low 
prices are being made by the foreign 
manufacturers for glass intended for 
the United States. For example, the 
present European price for polished 
plate glass cut to size is, for the United 
States, forty per cent and five per cent 
discount from a certain price list; for 
England, ten per cent discount from 
the same price list, which means a dif- 
ference in price of fifty-eight per cent. 
European discounts for stock sizes of 
polished plate glass are, for the United 
States, thirty per cent off the list; for 
England, five per cent off the same list, 
which shows a difference of thirty-six 
per cent. 


In other words, the tariff is the 
price which foreign manufacturers 
pay for the privilege of selling the 
products of foreign labor in our mar- 
ket. The Democratic party says that 
we should charge them less for this 
privilege. The Republican party de- 
clares that, if anything, we should 
charge them more. 

And why shouldn’t the foreign 
producer pay and pay well for enter- 
ing our market? He does not live 
among us. He is not subject to ser- 
vice in time of war. He gives no 
employment to our people. He pays 
nothing otherwise toward the ex- 
penses of the Government, local or 
general, yet he gets the benefit of 
the protection guaranteed by our 
Government. It is perfectly right 
in every way that he should be re- 
quired to help pay the expenses of 
the Government which furnishes 
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him with protection to his property 
and enables him to pursue his busi- 
ness in peace and safety. 

The beauty of it is that, under a 
protective tariff, whatever part of the 
tariff is paid by our citizens is paid 
by those who are both able and 
willing to pay it—by the rich, who 
feel that they must have “imported” 
eoods. 

On this point Abraham Lincoln, 
discussing the protective tariff in an 
address to the people of Illinois is- 
sued March 4, 1843, said: 


By this system the man who contents 
himself to live upon the products of 
his own country pays nothing at all; 
and surely that country is extensive 
enough and its products abundant 
enough to answer all the real wants of 
its people. In short, by this system 
the burden of revenue falls almost en- 
tirely on the wealthy and luxurious 
few, while the substantial and laboring 
many, who live at home and upon home 
products, go entirely free. 


And in discussing the Mills bill on 
the floor of this House on May 18, 
1888, William McKinley, then a 
Representative in Congress, said in 
relation to the protective tariff: 


What is a protective tariff? It is a 
tariff upon foreign imports so adjusted 
as to secure the necessary revenue, and 
judiciously imposed upon those foreign 
products the like of which are pro- 
duced at home, or the like of which we 
are capable of producing at home. It 
imposes the duty on the foreign com- 
peting product. It makes it bear the 
burden of duty, and, as far as possible, 
luxuries only excepted, permits the 
non-competing foreign product to come 
in free of duty. Articles of common 
use, comfort and necessity which we 
can not produce here it sends to the 
people untaxed and free from custom- 
house exaction. Tea, coffee, spices and 
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drugs are such articles, and under our 
system are upon the free list. It says 
to our foreign competitor, if you want 
to bring your merchandise here, your 
farm products here, your coal and iron 
ore, your wool, your salt, your pottery, 
your glass, your cottons and woolens, 
and sell alongside of our producers in 
our market, we will make your product 
bear a duty—in effect, pay for the 
privilege of doing it. Our kind of 
tariff makes the competing foreign arti- 
ele carry the burden, draw the load, 
supply the revenue; and in performing 
this essential office it encourages at the 
same time our own industries and pro- 
tects our own people in their chosen 
employments. That is the mission and 
purpose of a protective tariff. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN CANA- 
DIAN TARIFF. 





{From United States Consul-General 
Foster. | 


On June 7 the minister of finance 
announced certain changes in the 
Canadian customs tariff. The most 
important of these changes are the 
lessening of British preference on 
woolen goods and on twine and cord- 
age, so that nearly all classes of British 
woolens are made subject to a duty of 
30 per cent and that British twine and 
cordage are made dutiable at 20 per 
cent. Instead of 33 1-3 per cent, the 
tariff preference on tableware of china, 
porcelain, etc., of British origin is now 
made 50 per cent and on common win- 
dow glass 62 1-2 per cent. The impor- 
tation of stallions and mares of less 
value than $50 each is prohibited. The 
general tariff on oils—coal and kero- 
sene, distilled, purified, or refined, 
naphtha and petroleum—is reduced from 
5 cents per gallon to 2.5 cents per gal- 
lon, while a bounty of 1.5 cents per 
gallon is to be paid on all crude petro- 
leum produced from wells in Canada. 
“Molasses, the produce of countries en- 
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titled to the benefit of the British 
preferential tariff, not to be used for 
the purpose of distillation, is made free 
of duty. The so-called “dumping 
clause” is a novelty in tariff legislation. 
By it a “special customs duty” is im- 
posed upon dutiable goods sold for 
Canadian consumption at less than the 
market price in the country of produc- 
tion. This special duty is to be equal 
to the amount of cut in price; provided, 
however, that it shall not exceed one- 
half of the customs duty otherwise 
established in respect of articles, ex- 
cept upon pig iron, iron or steel ingots, 
rolled iron or steel angles, rolled iron 
or steel plates, etc., on which items this 
special duty is limited to 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The minister of finance stated that 
the German surtax imposed last year 
had reduced imports from Germany 
during the first ten months of its oper- 
ation, as compared with the same pe- 
riod of the preceding year, from $8,648,- 
600 to $5,367,000. 

Of raw sugar, 174,000,000 pounds 
were imported from Germany during 
the fiscal year 1903. This year that | 
entire trade had been diverted, he 
claimed, to the British West Indies and 
British Guiana. 

The surplus of revenue over expen- 
ditures for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1904, is estimated by the minister 
of finance at $16,500,000, and the re- 
duction of the public debt during this 
year he estimates at $7,500,000. 

The minister of finance expressed the 
opinion that before the government 
should attempt to deal with all the de- 
tails of a general revision of the tariff 
it would be desirable to have a com- 
mission make a full investigation and 
report upon the subject, and that the 
revision, when made, should proceed 
upon the lines of establishing separate 
tariffs to deal with different countries. 
For those countries maintaining a high 
tariff against Canada there would be a 
maximum tariff; for low-tariff coun- 
tries, a minimum or ordinary tariff; 
and for Great Britain and her recip- 
rocating colonies, the preferential 
tariff. 
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HOW GERMANY PROTECTS 


THE PROTECTIONIST. 


HER INDUSTRIES. 


[By our London Correspondent.] 


Lonpon, June 25, 1904. 

S you are probably aware the 

railroads in Germany are owned 
and managed by the State, the rul- 
ing idea being to use them for the 
development of industry and, conse- 
quently, for the benefit of the whole 
nation. The primary idea when 
fixing rates is to make the charges 
on imported goods higher than on 
goods for export. The rates on goods 
for export are also less than the 
charge for goods going the same dis- 
tance if not intended for export. If, 
for instance, a piano is sent from 
Berlin to be placed on shipboard at 
Hamburg for England, the cost is 
less than if it were sent for delivery 
to a buyer at his house in Hamburg. 
The rates for foreign manufactures 
are high, but the charge for raw ma- 
terials is relatively small to foster 
home industries. Indeed, the Ger- 
man railways are made entirely to 
encourage German trade at home 
and the Empire’s business abroad. 
The Minister for Railroads having no 
directors to consult is practically an 
autocrat and his decision is really 
final. The preferential tariff allows 
low rates to sixty-three per cent of 
the goods carried, and it is of course 
left to his discretion where this pref- 
erence is to be allowed. He can be- 


stow it on new or special industries, 
or can grant it to special districts to 
compete with foreign imports. For 
example, coal and coke is carried 
from Westphalia to the sea at 
special rates to compete with British 
coal. Preferential rates may be ar- 
ranged to help German exporters in 
a way that would make British man- 
ufacturers’ These 
rates may be used to cheapen the car- 
riage for steel for German shipbuild- 
ers to enable them to compete better 
with England. So also cheap rates 
are granted for goods carried to or 
from certain German harbors to en- 
courage them in securing trade that 
might otherwise be secured by Rus- 
sian harbors. The decision has also 
been come to to reduce the rates for 
fuel carried from one part of the 
country to another. The purpose of 
the preferential rates is to facilitate 
import and export trade and to in- 
crease the traffic of the country. 

The chambers of commerce, syndi- 
cates and other commercial bodies, 
arrange among themselves how they 
are to trade abroad, what prices they 
shall sell at, ete. The coal trust and 
the iron and steel syndicates join 
together to quote cheap rates for raw 
materials to a manufacturer who. is 
making goods for export. These 


mouths water. 
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rates are dependent on definite 
proof being given that the goods 
have been sent abroad. Industrial 
combinations wait on the Minister of 
Railways and arrange with him for 
a special tariff for their exports, and 
generally they receive what they 
want. Thus the German manufac- 
turer is protected in his home indus- 
tries, he pays relatively low wages, 
obtains long hours of work from his 
people, and secures cheap railway 
rates for his goods abroad, and to 
crown it all British railroads give 
him a preference over their lines— 
whatever more can he want! 

It is stated that the Germans are 
now trying to capture the manila 
hemp trade, which is now mainly 
done in London. British ships 
bring the hemp to London, and then 
it goes by water to Hamburg, up the 
Rhine and the Weser to the Ger- 
man factories. The merchants there 
asked the State Railway Minister to 
reduce the charges for rail carriage 
between Hamburg and Bremen to 
the factories to a figure below the 
cost of water carriage from London. 
This was agreed to, and the result 
will probably be that the trade from 
Manila will be secured by German 
steamers running to Hamburg and 
Bremen. Possibly you do not know 
that it is cheaper to send earthen- 
ware, pottery and pipes from Ger- 
many by canal and sea to London, 
than to send them by rail from Staf- 
fordshire. Perhaps this accounts for 
British makers starting factories in 
Rhineland and forsaking England. 
They escape the import duty and can 
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put their goods on the English mar- 
ket cheaper than if they were made 
in Britain. It is the same with 
certain lines of cloth. This manu- 
facture is steadily going over to 
Germany. Under the conditions dis- 
tance is as nothing. Coal can be 
conveyed more cheaply from West- 
phalia to London than if it were sent 
from the coal pits in England. And 
so on all through the chapter. The 
wonder is that the German makers 
do not thrive even more than they 
do in normal times. 
F. C. CHappett. 


WHICH BALKED — CANADA 
OR UNITED STATES? 





T the dinner of the Massachu- 
setts Club held in June, Mr. 


- Eugene N. Foss repeated a state- 


ment that has become very common 
with the advocates of indefinite reci- 
procity with Canada, in this lan- 


guage: 


Canada has been forced into this 
attitude [of preference to Great 
Britain] by the indifference of the 
United States to her claims. With no 
desire to be personal, I may say that 
the type of argument put forth by the 
secretary of the Home Market Club 
and its reflection at Washington have 
constituted sufficient reasons why 
Canada should turn from the United 
States to the mother country. 


Perhaps a sufficient answer to this 


statement is the fact that so long ago 
as 1775 Canada chose to cast her 
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destinies with Great Britain instead 
of with the United States, and the 
Home Market Club was not formed 
until 104 years had elapsed. But 
to come down to recent years, Can- 
ada enacted her protective tariff in 
1879, eight years before the Home 
Market Club was formed. She en- 
acted her preferential duty in favor 
of Great Britain in 1897, and ever 
since then the Home Market Club 
and “its reflection at Washington” 
Gf by that Mr. Foss means the 
Government of the United States) 
has insisted that either that conces- 
sion must be repealed or an equal 
concession must be made to this 
country, as the first step towards 
reciprocity, and the Canadians have 
refused compliance. We have stead- 
ily insisted upon reciprocity in 
manufactures as well as in natural 
products, and with one voice the 
Canadians have refused it. Is the de- 
mand unreasonable? Would New 
England be benefited without it? 

It behooves a man who claims credit 
for acumen on these subjects because 
he is a successful business man to 
recognize the foregoing facts, which 
have confronted all our statesmen 
who have tried to get reciprocity with 
Canada. To charge the responsibility 
for the failure of reciprocity not 
upon Canada and Great Britain, 
both of which look out for their in- 
terests and very properly, but upon 
such Americans as refuse to give 
something for nothing, is to trifle 
with business interests, juggle with 
history and prejudice one’s own 
country. 
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PARKER’S TELEGRAM AND 
THE ANSWER. 





It is worth while to re-read: 


Esopus, N. Y., July 9. 
Hon. W. F. Sheehan, Hotel Jefferson, 

St. Louis: 

I regard the gold standard as firmly 
and irrevocably established, and shall 
act accordingly if the action of the 
Convention to-day shall be ratified by 
the people. As the platform is silent 
cn the subject, my view should be made 
known to the Convention, and, if it is 
proved to be unsatisfactory to the ma- 
jority, I request you to decline the 
nomination for me at once, so that an- 
other may be nominated before adjourn- 
ment. A. B, PARKER. 


This was kept from the convention 
several hours, while the leaders were 
considering what to do. After they 
had agreed upon a program, it 
was submitted to the convention and 
the speeches which they had appar- 
ently agreed to make were delivered 
and then the following answer, pre- 
sented by John Sharp Williams of 
Mississippi, was ordered sent, by a 
vote of 798 to 184: 


“The platform adopted by this con- 
vention is silent on the question of the 
monetary standard because it is not 
regarded by us as a possible issue in this 
campaign, and only campaign issues 
were mentioned in the platform. There- 
fore there is nothing in the views ex- 
pressed by you in the telegram just re- 
ceived which would preclude a man en- 
tertaining them from accepting a nom- 
ination on said platform.” 


That was as much as to say, “You 
may think as you please about the 
standard and its permanence, and we 
will think what we severally please; 
we have taken you for better or 
worse and you must so take us.” 
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Undoubtedly he will accept the 
nomination, but he cannot claim that 
he accepts it upon a gold platform 
made by the convention. 

And who was it that firmly and 
irrevocably established the gold 
standard? It was the Republicans of 
this country, with the aid of a few 
Democrats. 

Whom should the voters trust 
now—those who declared their pur- 
pose and succeeded, or those who op- 
posed them then and are divided 
now’ 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON RECTI- 


PROCITY. 





In the New England Farmer of June 
18, Mr. George M. Whitaker gives his 
impressions of the discussion on 
Canadian reciprocity at the meeting of 
the Massachusetts Club which he at- 
tended. Of Congressman Gardner’s 
speech, he says it was a clear, logical 
presentation of the subject. 

“He showed first that reciprocity 
means mutual concessions, a give and 
take sort of an affair; then he showed 
that the only reciprocity which should 
be discussed is the reciprocity based on 
concessions which the Canadians are 
willing to make, the reciprocity which 
we can get, not the reciprocity we 
would like, not a mere sentimental 
dream; thirdly he showed that the only 
reciprocity which the Canadians will 
listen to is a renewal of the old treaty 
by which the natural products—the 
produce of farm, forest, mine and sea 
—of each country are admitted free of 
duty into the other country—the 
Canadians will not for a moment listen 
to any plan of free reciprocal duties on 
manufactured products. Now if Con- 
gressman Gardner is right, and I think 
he is, this discussion of reciprocity is 
of the greatest interest to the farmers 
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of the northern states, for it means ad- 
mitting hay, potatoes, lambs, and other 
Canadian agricultural products to free 
competition with similar products 
raised in this country while we get no 
advantage to offset this loss; for the 
farmers of the United States have 
nothing to gain from the free admis- 
sion of our agricultural products into 
Canada. 

“Ex-Congressman Walker of Worces- 
ter, speaking against reciprocity, made 
the good point that a protective tariff 
system is justifiable only from the 
standpoint of national gain or advan- 
tage; hence it is no substantial argu- 
ment for reciprocity to say that Boston 
wants the trade of the provinces; the 
real question is what is best policy for 
the whole country. 

“Mr. Foss, who has kicked up quite a 
bobbery in Massachusetts by his agita- 
tion for reciprocity, rather disappointed 
me because he started off with the prop- 
osition that there is as sound reason 
for free trade between Boston and 
Canada as there is for free trade between 
Boston and our southern states. Mr. 
F’oss did not recognize the fact that the 
question is one of national expediency. 
From the economic standpoint he 
might be right but that is not the ques- 
tion, if we are to have any tariff at all 
the wall must be about the whole 
nation.” 


Former Senator Davis is the oldest 
man who was ever nominated for that 
office by either of the great political 
parties. He is in his eighty-first year, 
and the only vice-president that ap- 
proached that age at the time he was 
elected was Elbridge Gerry, who, at the 
age of sixty-eight, was elected in 1812 at 
the time that James Madison was chosen 
president for the second term. Next in 
order was William R. King, who was 
elected vice-president in 1852 at the age 
of sixty-six. It is a matter of contem- 
porary interest that the oldest person 
elected to the presidency was William 
Henry Harrison, who was sixty-eight at 
the time he was inaugurated. 
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BRYAN’S CHILLING SUPPORT. 





HE WILL PRESERVE HIS PARTY STAND- 
ING BY SUPPORTING PARKER, BUT HE 
SAYS THAT PARKER OBTAINED HIS 
NOMINATION BY OROOKED MEANS, 
THAT HE IS A WALL STREET CANDI- 
DATE, THAT ECONOMIC REFORM IS 
POSTPONED AND THAT BRYAN WILL 
AT ONCE BEGIN TO ORGANIZE FOR 
1908. 





N the twelfth of July W. J. 

Bryan issued the following 
statement. Its frankness made even 
the hot weather chilly on the banks 
of the Hudson: 


“T shall vote for Parker and Davis, 
the nominees of the Democratic na- 
tional convention, and shall do so for 
the following reasons: 

“First, because the Democratic ticket 
stands for opposition to imperialism, 
while the Republican ticket stands for 
an imperialistic policy. On this ques- 
tion, which was the paramount issue 
in 1900, and which must remain an im- 
portant issue so long as an attempt is 
made to hold colonies under the Ameri- 
can flag—on this issue the convention 
was unanimous, the platform emphatic, 
and I have no doubt that the candidate 
will carry out the platform. 

“Second, Mr. Roosevelt is injecting 
the race question into American poli- 
tics, and this issue, if it becomes na- 
tional, will make it impossible to con- 
sider economic questions that demand 
solution. The election of t'e Demo- 
cratic ticket will put a quietus upon 
this attempt, and permit the race ques- 
tion to work itself out without the bit- 
terness which Mr. Roosevelt’s conduct 
has engendered. 

“Third—Mr. Roosevelt stands for the 
spirit of war. His friends present him 
as a man of blood and iron. He be- 
lieves in strenuousness and inculcates a 
love for warlike things. The Democrat- 
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ic ticket stands for peace, for reason 
and for arbitration, rather than for 
force, conquest and bluster. 

“Fourth—The Democratic platform 
declares in favor of the reduction of 
the standing army, and as this plank 
was unanimously adopted, there is 
reason to believe that a Democratic 
success on this subject will bring some 
advantage to the people. 

“For these four reasons I feel justi- 
fied in supporting the ticket, but I shall 
not misrepresent the situation, or ap- 
peal for votes for the ticket upon false 
erounds. A Democratic victory will 
mean very little, if any, progress is to 
be made on economic questions, so long 
as the party is under the control cf 
the Wall Street element. 


NO GOOD EXPECTED FROM PARKER ON MONEY 
QUESTION. 


“On the money question, Mr. Parker 
is as thoroughly committed to the side 
of the financiers as Mr. Roosevelt. If 
he does not go as far as the Republi- 
cans would in retiring silver dollars, in 
establishing branch banks, in enlarging 
the powers of the national banks and 
in the substitution of an asset currency 
for the present currency, it will be be- 
cause he is restrained by the Democrats 
in the House and Senate. Nothing 
good ean be expected of him on the 
money question. 

“On the trust question, the Demo- 
cratic platform is very much better 
than the Republican platform, but the 
nomination of Judge Parker virtually 
nullifies the anti-trust plank. Unless 
in his letter of acceptance he commits 
himself to attempt anti-trust legisla- 
tion, we need not expect him to pursue 
a different course from that pursued by 
President Roosevelt. 

“So far as the labor questions art 
concerned, we must await Judge Par 
ker’s letter before we shall know 
whether the laboring man has anything 
to expect from his election. The labor 
plank as prepared by Judge Parker’s 
friends on the sub-committee was a 
straddling, meaningless plank. In the 
full committee planks were adopted in 
favor of arbitration, the eight-hour day 
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and against government by injunction; 
also a plank on the Colorado situation. 
If Judge Parker is silent or ambiguous 
en these subjects it will mean that the 
financial influence back of him will not 
permit him to take the labor side on 
these disputed questions. 

“On the tariff question some little 
progress may be hoped for, but the Par- 
ker men on the committee were neces- 
sarily in favor of a very conservative 
tariff plank, and it remains to be seen 
whether Judge Parker will carry out 
the positive and definite plank which 
was submitted by the full committee. 


SAYS PARKER’S NOMINATION WAS SECURED 
BY DECEPTION. 


“Judge Parker stands for enough 
things that are good to justify me in 
giving him my vote, but, as I have tried 
to point out for several months, the 
triumph of the Wall Street element of 
the party denies to the country any 
hope of relief on economic questions. I 
have nothing to take back. I have 
nothing to withdraw of the things I 
have said against the methods pursued 
to advance his candidacy. It was a 
plain and deliberate attempt to deceive 
the party. 

“The New York platform was vague 
and meaningless, and purposely so, be- 
cause the advocates of Judge Parker 
were trying to secure votes from among 
the people who would have opposed his 
views had they known them. If he had 
sent the Albany convention the _ tele- 
gram that he sent to the St. Louis con- 
vention, he would have had very few 
instructed delegates from the South, 
and no possible chance for the nomina- 
tion. But he and his managers adroitly 
and purposely concealed his position 
until the delegates had been corralled 
and the nomination assured. Then his 
friends attempted to secure a gold 
plank, which was overwhelmingly de- 
feated in the committee. 

“After the party had rejoiced over 
the harmony secured by the omission of 
the question, and after he had secured 
the nomination, he injected his views 
upon the subject at a time when he 

could not be taken from the ticket with- 
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out great demoralization. The nomina- 
tion was secured, therefore, by crooked 
and indefensible methods. 

“After having stated that I shall sup- 
port the ticket, and given my reasons 
for so doing, I think it due to the Dem- 
ocrats of the nation to say that, while 
the fight on economic questions is post- 
poned, it is not abandoned. As soon as 
the election is over I shall, with the 
help of those who believe as I do, un- 
dertake to organize for the campaign 
of 1908, the object being to marshal the 
friends of popular government within 
the Democratic party to the support of 
a radical and progressive policy, to 
make the Democratic party an efficient 
means in the hands of the people for 
securing relief from the plutocratic ele- 
ment that controls the Republican 
party, and for the time being is in con- 
trol of the Democratic party. This 
plan of organization will be elaborated 
soon.” 


Complete official returns of the recent 
Oregon election will tend to make cold 
chills run down the backs of Democrats, 
for they indicate a most portentous 
growth of Republican sentiment. The 
Republican majority for Judge of ‘the 
Supreme Circuit was 24,217, which is 
7,071 greater than the Republican ma- 
jority for the same office at the last elec- 
tion. If it be claimed that the vote for a 
judicial officer is not a fair test, or that 
the candidate elected was especially pop- 
ular, it may be said that the aggregate 
plurality for Congressmen in 1902 over 
the Democratic candidates was 16,171, 
while in the recent election it was 21,161, 
a gain of 5,010 votes.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


It is quite an undertaking to prove 
that a man who had previously been a 
conservative Democrat and supported 
Bryan in both his campaigns, still is con- 
sistently “safe and sane” to-day. But 
that’s what the friends of Judge Parker 
and former Senator Davis are attempt- 
ing.—Boston Transcript. 
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AUGUST, 1904. 





From this time to election day 
look out for roorbacks from the 
Democrats. Their platform is ‘“any- 
thing to win.” 





Bryan says that Parker’s nomina- 
tion was secured “by crooked and in- 
defensible methods,” and he ought 
to know; he was right on the ground. 





The choice of the Democratic 
party of an octogenarian as its candi- 
date for vice-president shows that it 
is Willing that old men should have 
a chance—provided that they are 
able to make a large contribution for 


campaign purposes. 





The Boston Transcript calls at- 
tention to the fact that forty years 
ago, when the Democratic party 
nominated General McClellan for its 
candidate on the platform that the 
war was a failure, the party was com- 
pelled by its candidate’s letter of ac- 
ceptance to amend its platform. 





The platform of the Maine Repub- 
lican State Convention opposes “such 
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reciprocity with Canada as will flood 
our market with Canadian lumber, 
fish, hay, potatoes and other farm 
products, as it would seriously em- 
barrass many of Maine’s important 
industries and especially that of ag- 
riculture.”’ 





The New York Evening Post 
(free trade) says that Ex-Senator 
Davis is a candidate “who should not 
have been considered, because of his 
age;” and the Boston Herald says 
that his nomination is an evidence of 
Democratic “incapacity to wunder- 
stand American sentiment when it is 
governed by good sense.” 





The Republican County Conven- 
tion of Windham County, Vermont, 
declared for ‘“‘unsectional protection 
to American Industry and American 
Labor, with reciprocity in non-com- 
petitive articles.” This is genuine 
Republican doctrine. Republicans 
who favor reciprocity in competitive 
products are not standing on the Re- 
publican national platform of 1904— 
that’s certain. 





The Chicago Chronicle, which has 
been a Democratic paper but now 
allies itself with the Republi- 
cans, says there is not a plank in the 
Democratic platform which was not 
modified by Populism. “The Demo- 
eratic party is Bryan, and there is no 
reason to suppose that its triumph 
under the leadership of a man who 
voted twice for Bryan and free silver, 
and boasted of it, would be anything 
else than a triumph for Bryan.” 
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As samples of Democratic cam- 
paign discussion, we clip the follow- 
ing paragraphs from one issue of the 
Boston Herald: 


Senator Fairbanks is rewriting his let- 
ter which President Roosevelt blue-pen- 
ciled. It will be all right this time. 

Secretary Shaw, who believes in high 
prices, particularly in a high cost of 
living, doubtless considers the increase 
in the already high prices for meat as a 
direct blessing. 


Comment is unnecessary. 





The character of the attendance at 
the dinner given to Joseph Chamber- 
lain in London recently in honor of 
his sixty-eighth birthday is signifi- 
cant of the advance that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s tariff ideas have made. Out 
of a total of 387 Unionist members 
of the House of Commons about two 
hundred were present on this oc- 
casion, all of whom, it is confidently 
asserted, are pledged to support the 
Chamberlain program when the 
time is ripe for pushing it. 





On July 12 the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the death of Alexander 
Hamilton was commemorated at 
many gatherings in New York and 
elsewhere in the country. He laid 
the foundations of our commercial 
and revenue systems; and, it has been 
well remarked, that so wisely did he 
judge what was fundamentally neces- 
sary to the conduct of affairs and the 
prosperity of the country, that even 
those who have rejected his theories 
have been obliged to adopt many of 
his measures. In constructive states- 
manship his work stands unrivaled. 
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With the exception of considerable 
damage to winter wheat by floods in 
Kansas, the crop report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for July is 
generally favorable. It shows an in- 
dicated harvest this year, as com- 
pared with the harvest of 1903, of 
much greater quantities of spring 
wheat, corn, oats and barley. The 
only decline is in winter wheat and 
rye. The corn crop promises to be 
the largest on record, except that of 
1899; and the hay crop is the best 
for years. 





A correspondent writes the Boston 
Herald, that after an experience of 
several years’ residence in Canada he 
is convinced there is no desire on the 
part of the Canadians for reciprocal 
trade relations with the United 
States; and that if the question were 
put to vote reciprocity would be over- 
whelmingly defeated. This is prob- 
ably a correct view of the situation, 
and yet there are people in Massa- 
chusetts who are still manifesting 
much zeal for Canadian reciprocity. 
With some of the advocates the 
motive is political, but there are 
others who are misled in regard to 
the true state of public opinion on 
the question. 





The New York Journal of Com- 
merce remarks that “this has been a 
country of high wages, simply be- 
cause its land, its natural resources 


and advantages, yield a large produc- 


tion in return for the labor be- 
stowed.” This is stating only half of 
the truth. Wages are higher in this 
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tariff has furnished the opportuni- 
ties for industrial development and 
so increased the demand for labor; 
and further because our manufactur- 
ers and their workmen have been 
measurably protected from an un- 
equal competition with foreign cheap 
labor and its products. 


MAJOR A. B. VALENTINE. 





JE regret to announce the 
death of Major Alonzo B. 
Valentine of Bennington, Vt., which 
oceurred in that place July 9, from 
heart disease. He was a native of 
Bennington, and was seventy-four 
years of age. He was a zealous 
member of the Home Market Club 
and for several years a director. His 
service in the Civil War was honor- 
able and important. For forty years 
he was engaged in the manufacture 
of knit goods, and had been president 
of the National Manufacturers’ Knit 
Goods Association. Major Valen- 
tine had been a State Senator, and 
filled other important positions in 
civil life. As State Immigration 
Commissioner he had a prominent 
part in a systematic attempt to re- 
people the abandoned farms of Ver- 
mont. He was Department Com- 
mander of the Vermont G. A. R. two 
years. He leaves a wife and two 
daughters. 


It is pleasant to note the growing 
American desire to shower riches upon 
Canada. New England fairly yearns to 
become a fairy godmother to us.—St. 
John (N. B.) Telegraph. 
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MUGWUMP CONSISTENCY. 





HE hunter who arranged to 
“catch ’em comin’ or goin’ was 
not more expert than the New York 
Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Bulletin, as witness the following 
expressions from one editorial, which 
we place in the form of a deadly 
parallel: 


Judge Alton B. Parker 
has saved the situation 
for the Democratic party 


Considering the words 
of the Chicago platform 
of 1896 and the Kansas 


City platform of 1900, 
the silence of that of St. 
Louis is golden and 
testifies eloquently to 
the progress of party 
sentiment and of public 
opinion throughout the 
country in eight years. 


by his promptand manly 
declaration to the con- 
vention at St. Louis. 
The storm of indig- 
nation and the hysterics 
of disappointment over 
the weak yielding of the 
majority of the platform 


committee will now sub- 
side, 


If the platform’s silence was 
golden, why should not Parker have 
maintained silence? 

Why should there have been a 
storm of indignation because a ma- 
jority of the committee decided to be 
silent? 

If it was prompt and manly to 
speak after both the platform and 
nomination had been made, what 
would it have been for a candidate to 
enlighten his political friends be- 
forehand? 

If the situation had not been lost, 
as it could not have been if silence 
was golden, how did Judge Parker 
save it by breaking silence? 


The situation of the Democracy is pe- 
culiar and may easily become perilous to 
it. To the Republicans it is amusing 
and interesting. They can take front 
seats and with philosophic contentment 
enjoy the spectacle of a party trying to 
be Bryanite in the West and anti-Bryan 
in the East at the same time.—Boston 
Transcript. 
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TARIFF THE CHIEF ISSUE. 





HE New York Evening Post, 
assuming that Judge Parker’s 
telegram eliminates the money ques- 
tion from the campaign, wonders 
what the chief issue will be. There 
is small chance for wonder unless the 
Democrats run away from their plat- 
form on the tariff, for it is a plump 
declaration for free trade, while the 
Republican platform is_ equally 
strong for protection. Here is the 
Democratic plank: 

We denounce protection as a robbery 
of the many to enrich the few, and we 
favor a tariff limited to the needs of the 
government, economically administered, 
and so levied as not to discriminate 
against any industry, class or section, 
to the end that the burdens of taxation 


shall be distributed as equally as possi- 
ble. 


This has a familiar sound. The 
Democratic platform of 1900 de- 
nounced the Dingley law as “skil- 
fully devised to give the few favors 
which they do not deserve and to 
place upon the many burdens which 
they should not bear.” 

That year the Democrats, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, reaffirmed the 
Kansas City platform of 1896, which 
held that “tariff duties should be 
levied for purposes of revenue . } 
and limited by the needs of the gov- 
ernment honestly and economically 
administered,” and that the McKin- 
ley law “enriched the few at the ex- 
pense of the many.” 

Their platform of 1892 denounced 
“protection as a fraud, a robbery of 
the great majority of the American 
people for the benefit of the few.” It 
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also declared as unconstitutional any 
tariff duties “except for the purpose 
of revenue only.” 

Their platforms of 1888 and 
1884 adroitly straddled the tariff 
question, but those of 1880 and 1876 
declared for a tariff “for revenue 
only.” In 1872, having made Horace 
Greeley, a great protectionist, their 
candidate, their tariff plank, “owing 
to differences” remitted discussion 
“to the people in their Congressional 
districts.” 

In 1868 they declared for a tariff 
“for revenue only, with incidental 
protection.” 

This had been their attitude, with 
slight variations, ever since 1840, but 
prior to that time, although many of 
their leaders talked free trade, the 
party had favored at least sectional 
protection. 

The platform on which General 
Jackson was elected president (ac- 
cording to John Sherman’s Recollec- 
tions) declared “That an adequate 
protection to American industry is 
indispensable to the prosperity of the 
country; and that an abandonment 
of the policy at this period would be 
attended with consequences ruinous 
to the best interest of the nation.” 

It is well known that the great 
Democratic leaders in the early days 
of the Republic—Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Calhoun, Monroe and Jackson 
—were strong protectionists. But at 
a later day Calhoun changed and 
Jackson and Thomas H. Benton 
wobbled. Levi Woodbury was an 
out and out free trader, and Robert 
J. Walker’s report as secretary of the 
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treasury in 1845 took the ground 
that protective duties are unconstitu- 


tional, but the Walker tariff, soon 


afterwards enacted, contained many 
duties that were protective to Demo- 
cratic sections. 

Before the Civil War, as now, the 
South furnished the butt end of the 
Democratic party, and the constitu- 
tion of the Confederacy rested upon 
the two corner stones of slavery and 
free trade. 

In recent years public opinion in 
the South has been undergoing 
change, owing, probably, to the ex- 
tensive introduction of manufac- 
tures, and now many Democrats in 
that section, like Senator Gorman of 
Maryland and Ex-Senator Davis of 
West Virginia, the Democratic 
nominee for vice-president, are 
protectionists—at least in the Gen- 
eral Hancock sense that the tariff is a 
local question. 

Senator Daniel of Virginia was 
chairman of the platform committee 
of the St. Louis Convention, and it 
is known that his views on the tariff 
have broadened very much in recent 
years. The plank which the sub- 
committee reported to the full com- 
mittee favored “a wise, conservative 
and business-like revision of the 
tariff’ and pledged the party to 
keep in view, “as men of common 
sense should, existing conditions, 
however wrongfully, mistakenly or 
unjustly brought about, and the dan- 
ger to the cause of tariff reform itself 
of an abrupt and revolutionary re- 
versal of policy.” 

Were these sagacious and confi- 
dence-inspiring expressions adopted? 
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No, indeed. Mr. Bryan opposed 
them and they were all stricken out 
and the free trade plank quoted near 
the beginning of this article was re- 
ported to the convention and unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Bryan is so badly disliked by 
the free traders of the East, on ac- 
count of his advocacy of free silver, 
that they hardly give him credit for 
his devotion to free trade. The fact 
is, however, that he has again forced 
it upon the Democratic party and if 
they were to come into power they 
could not be counted upon for a 
“wise and conservative revision, hav- 
ing in view existing conditions,” but 
would, if the radicals should con- 
tinue to prevail, either exterminate 
protection, root and branch, or work 
such havoe with the schedules, and 
with the principles and adjustments 
involved in them as to give the coun- 
try another four years of disaster. 

Their declaration is so radical and 
the danger of what they might do is 
so great, that to keep them out of 
power is the paramount duty of all 
conservative citizens. All their 
other declarations sink into unimpor- 
tance compared with this. Whether 
they intended it or not, they have 
made the tariff the chief issue of the 
campaign, and having for some time 
encountered them under the mask of 
reciprocity we welcome the frankness 
and honesty of their platform utter- 
ance and challenge their free trade 
policy in the language which Mr. 
Bryan once applied to the protected 
industries—“to a war of extermina- 
tion.” 
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THE DEMOCRATIC 
NOMINEES. 


HE expected happened in the 
case of Judge Parker, the un- 
expected in case of Mr. Davis. 

Personally both are worthy 
enough, but Judge Parker was se- 
lected because, owing to his lack of 
political record, the badly divided 
party could unite upon him, and Mr. 
Davis was selected wholly on account 
of his wealth. Neither of these rea- 
sons is creditable. Both indicate 
dark lantern purposes. The public 
is entitled to know the views of 
candidates. Judge Parker admitted 
this, but not until after his nomina- 
tion had been secured. Whether 
this was planned or not, the circum- 
stances coerced the Bryan wing to 
accept him or incur the responsibility 
for party disruption. 

After a candidate’s long silence on 
questions that were most in the pub- 
lic mind, and after his speakers in 
the convention had said that he 
“does not believe that policies should 
be dictated,’ and that “this conven- 
tion has assembled not to receive, but 
to give instructions to its nominee,” 
then to speak out and insist upon any- 
thing whatever, was to trifle with the 
delegates and trick the party. 

Think of asking the American 
people to approve or even tolerate 
such legerdemain! Imagine Theo- 
dore Roosevelt hunting a nomination 
by concealing his opinions! He 
never hunted even a grizzly bear in 
that way, but jumped into the 
thicket and met him face to face. 
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Conceive, it if were possible, but it is 
not, of the Republican party con- 
ducting a blind pool and expecting 
the people to trust it after the spring- 
ing of the trap! Praising Judge 
Parker for lofty courage and heroism 
in sending his dispatch (assuming 
that it was his voluntary act, which is 
doubtful) is to condone his previous 
silence when frankness was demanded 
by honesty and courage, and is like 
commending Robin Hood for com- 
pelling his victims, after they had 
become his victims, to dance with 
him on the heath. 

Then to nominate for second place 
a man who had not been so much as 
mentioned, who, though he may be 
young for his years, can have no at- 
traction for the b’yes except his bar- 
rel, and whose connection with coal 
barons and trusts must invite the sus- 
picion of the plain people, shows 
such a total lack of consistency in 
Democratic pretensions and _ prac- 
tices as to repel every honest voter, 
even though Mr. Davis himself may 
be an honest gentleman. If he had 
not been very wealthy, he would not 
have been thought of for the nomina- 
tion, and when a party—either party 
—nominates men on account of their 
silence or their wealth, it deserves the 
rebuke of an overwhelming defeat 
and that is what it will get. 


The Republicans may lose the thirty- 
nine electoral votes of New York and 
still be able to elect their presidential 
ticket; if the Democrats fail to secure 
these thirty-nine votes they will fail to 
elect their presidential ticket —Philadel- 
phia Record. 
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THE DECAY OF COBDENISM. 


[Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irtsh World.] 


HE free traders naturally could 

not allow the centenary of Rich- 
ard Cobden’s birth to pass without 
some recognition, and their celebra- 
tions on both sides of the Atlantic 
have called forth some fine bits 
of speechmaking. Just at present 
there is need of something to enable 
them to “put in the rousements,” as 
the Methodists say, for the prospects 
of their policy never were more 
gloomy at any time since Richard 
Cobden’s death. In no quarter of 
the world is there any disposition to 
give up national industry to the play 
and sport of unrestricted competi- 
tion, and his own country seems to 
have grown tired of that policy, to 
an extent which nobody would have 
believed possible when Cobden was 
alive. 


FREE TRADE AT ITS HIGHEST IN 1860. 


Free trade was at its highest, as a 
sentiment and as a policy, in 1860. 
France was adopting it, much against 
her will, through the joint action of 
Napoleon III and Cobden himself. 
America was still dragging along 
under the wretched horizontal 
tariff of 1846, with the ruinous re- 
ductions of 1857, and had just 
abandoned the protection of our 
shipping at the instance of Mr. Jef- 
ferson Davis. All the British colo- 


nies, except Victoria, under the 
guidance of Gavan Duffy, were liv- 
ing under revenue tariffs. Germany 
had modified the Zollverein tariff 
in the direction of free trade to con- 
ciliate those North German States 
which until recently had been under 
British control. It really looked as 
if the Cobden Treaty with France, 
negotiated in 1860, was to be the 
copestone of the edifice Cobden was 
erecting, and as if “all the world had 
gone after free trade,’ as Horace 
Greely said of it. 


TO-DAY EVERY IMPORTANT COUNTRY 
IN THE WORLD IS FIRM FOR PROTEC- 
TION. 


To-day every important country 
of the world, except England, Nor- 
way, Denmark and Turkey, is firm 
for protection. To-day even Eng- 
land is torn by protectionist agita- 
tion, and seems not unlikely to adopt 
protection before the century is far 
advanced. Canada is protectionist, 
Australia is protectionist, Russia is 
protectionist, Germany is protection- 
ist, France is protectionist, Italy is 
protectionist, and above all, America 
is protectionist and is going to re- 
main so. It was indeed from Amer- 
ica that the first sign of the revolt 
against Cobdenism came. The Mor- 
rill Tariff of 1861, signed by Presi- 
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dent Buchanan before his retirement 
from office, was the first of a great 
series of laws which have reversed 
the Cobdenite tendency around the 
world. The immense success of that 
tariff in equipping the country for a 
great war, in maintaining the credit 
and extending the prosperity of the 
country, furnished the object lesson 
which other countries have taken to 
heart. It supplied Bismarck with 
his reason for the change made by 
Germany in 1879. It gave Sir John 
Macdonald his reason for introduc- 
ing his “national policy” into Can- 
ada the same year. It is a leading 
motive for Mr. Chamberlain’s right- 
about-face last year in England. 
America is the great anti-Cobdenite 
argument before the world to-day. 


FREE TRADE MEANT THE EXTENSION 
OF ENGLAND'S COMMERCIAL PRE- 
DOMINANCE. 


Mr. Cobden greatly helped his 
cause at the time, and as greatly in- 
jured it afterwards, by his reckless 
predictions of the effects which 
would result from the adoption of 
free trade by England. One of these 
was that all mankind would hasten to 
follow her example, so that her man- 
ufactures would enjoy unrestricted 
access to all the consumers on the 
earth. That prediction, however, 
seemed not unlikely to be fulfilled, as 
«imerica at once threw down the 
tariff of 1842, and adopted one which 
went as far toward realizing his hopes 
as our politicians dared. But Amer- 
ica and other countries soon learned 
that free trade meant merely the per- 
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petuation and extension of the com- 
mercial predominance of Great 
Britain. They declined to be kept 
on the level of agricultural produc- 
tion for her benefit, especially as 
they discovered that this meant an 
ever deepening poverty for them. If 
a country capable of magnanimity 
had held England’s place, the policy 
would have had a better chance of 
success. But the ugly and insolent 
selfishness of the English people and 
their Government doomed it from 
the first. It is no wonder that some 
American free traders deplore that 
England should ever have come to 
the front as a champion of free trade, 
since her international greediness in- 
spires distrust in whatever she favors. 


COBDEN’S PREDICTION HAS BEEN FALSI- 
FIED BY THE FACTS. 


Mr. Cobden’s second prediction 
was that the British agriculture, so 
far from suffering from free trade, 
would grow and develop under it as 
never before. This has been signally 
falsified by the facts. With every 
census the area of cultivated land 
diminishes, and that under wheat 
dwindles into insignificance. The 
yeoman farmers had already been 
swept into the cities, or across the 
seas, when the Cobdenite policy was 
adopted. Since then the capitalist 
farmer has been ruined, his capital 
absorbed, and, in a great part of 
England, he and his laborers have 
given place to sheep and shepherds, 
so that English land feeds an ever 
diminishing share of the people, and 
England grows ever more dependent 
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upon foreign soil for the food of the 
people. 

One great naval disaster would 
wreck England in a European war, 
and she would be starved into sur- 
render in three months. And the oc- 
currences of the present war show 
how unforeseen such a_ disaster 
might be. 

A third prediction on Cobden’s 
part was that free trade would in- 
augurate an era of international 
peace. Mankind would beat their 
swords into plowshares and_ their 
spears into pruning hooks and learn 
war no more. When he uttered those 
predictions Europe had _ enjoyed 
peace for thirty years. The thirty 
years which followed were marked 
by three great wars, two of them in 
Europe, and the third affecting Eu- 
rope almost as much as if had been 
fought on her soil. These thirty 
years have been followed by thirty 
in which the best intelligence and 
the wealth of Europe have been de- 
voted to the preparation for war, and 
the savings of mankind have been 
eaten up in providing ships, guns, ex- 
plosives and fortifications on a scale 
unknown to history. 


THE WARS OF FREE TRADE NATIONS. 


And in this militarism the nations 
which adopted free trade have taken 
the lead. It was a free trade Amer- 
ica that went into the Civil War; a 
free trade France plunged into the 
War of 1871 with free trade Ger- 
many; free trade England instigated 
the Crimean War upon Russia, with 
the Cobden Treaty as part of the in- 
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ternational settlement which  fol- 
lowed. In both these epochs of 
thirty years England has had more 
wars and dirtier wars than any other 
country under the sun. And the 
Cobden Club, composed of those 
who especially profess to maintain 
the principles for which Richard 
Cobden stood, and whose motto com- 
mits it to the support of his peace 
principles, has never uttered a word 
cf protest against any of these wars, 
even when John Bright withdrew in 
1880 from the Liberal Cabinet rather 
than be implicated in the war upon 
the Egyptian people, waged in the 
interest of British bondholders. 
Everybody knows where Richard 
Cobden would have stood in the 
matter of the war on the Boer Re- 
publics, but where did the Cobden 
Club stand? What were its deliver- 
ances on the subject of that great in- 
iquity, by which a free people were 
robbed of their national rights, that 
a group of selfish capitalists might 
profit to the full by the gold deposits 
of the Rand? As much hypocrisy and 
humbug have been associated by this 
club with the name of Cobden as has 
been the case with any other name of 
modern times. 


The attempt to represent Judge Par- 
ker’s telegram to the St. Louis conven- 
tion regarding the gold plank as a heroic 
act is absurd. The fact is that Judge 
Parker did not act until he was goaded 
into doing so by his own newspaper 
supporters; and then he acted in a way 
which placed the convention at a dis- 
advantage.—Boston Journal. 
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PARKER AND THE GOLD 
PLANK. 





[From the New York Tribune.] 


HE sequence of things is some- 

times very instructive when 

you come deliberately to trace it out 

afterward. Take these, for in- 
stance: 

Judge Parker was practically with- 
out political record, save that he had 
twice voted for William J. Bryan. 

When he began to be talked of for 
the presidency, he persistently and 
uniformly refused to express him- 
self on any political subject. 

The man intrusted with the duty 
of presenting his name to the con- 
vention, in a_ carefully prepared 
speech, said: “If you ask me what his 
policy will be, if elected, I tell you 
that it will be that policy which finds 
expression in the platform of his 
party. He does not believe that poli- 
cies should be dictated, but that the 
sovereignty of the party is in the un- 
trammeled judgment of its mem- 
bers.” 

In the debate in the platform com- 
mittee Mr. Bryan exclaimed: “You 
ought to have a gold platform to go 
with the gold candidate you are fore- 
ing on the country.” The man who 
first appointed Parker judge, and 
who organized his forces and led them 
at St. Louis, David B. Hill, repelled 
Bryan’s charge, saying specifically 
that he knew nothing as to Judge 
Parker’s financial views and had 
never asked him. He knew the judge 
was a Democrat, and believed the 
convention could trust him implicitly. 

When the gold plank was kicked 
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out of the platform with Hill’s as- 
sent, and Parker was nominated, 
nothing was heard from Esopus, but 
dispatches of congratulation began 
to pour in upon the nominee of a 
convention which refused to repudi- 


ate its silver pledges of its latest pre- 


vious platforms. 

But next, the important papers of 
the party in New York, The Times, 
The World, The Sun, etc., indig- 
nantly denounced the course of the 
convention, and said unless Parker 
repudiated it he was defeated in ad- 
vance. Simultaneously John B. 
McDonald, the personal representa- 
tive of August Belmont, made a hur- 
ried visit to Judge Parker. 

Then, after some hours of further 
delay, till the convention was prob- 
ably on the verge of final adjourn- 
ment, Judge Parker, safe in posses- 
sion of the nomination and with the 
convention powerless to undo its act 
without ruin, sent his gold dispatch. 

Mr. Bryan, rising from his sick 
bed to meet this new situation, made 
a dignified comment, the biting truth 
of which will penetrate the vitals of 
the Democratic candidacy before the 
campaign is over. “It is a manly 
thing for a man to express his opin- 
ion before the convention adjourns. 
It would have been a manlier thing 
to have expressed it before the con- 
vention met.” 

There was no politer way of ad- 
mitting that the bucolic statesmen of 
the South and West were the help- 
less victims of as neat a confidence 
game as New York ever put up— 
even under the accomplished leader- 
ship of such a guide, philosopher and 
friend as David B. Hill. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC TARIFF 
PLANK. 





[From the Textile Manufacturers’ 
Journal. | 


HE independent papers, that is 
those who have Democratic 
leanings and proclivities but who 
supported McKinley on the sound 
money question, are endeavoring to 
convince us that there is practically 
no difference between the St. Louis 
and the Chicago platforms on the 
question of tariff. One who reads 
the two platforms and is unable to 
discern any difference between them 
must be suffering from mental blind- 
ness, for the Chicago platform 
clearly and succinctly defines its ad- 
herence to the protective principle, 
‘while the St. Louis platform de- 
nounces protection as “a robbery of 
the many to enrich the few.” The 
Chicago platform reiterates the prin- 
ciples the Republican party has held 
from its inception, that is, the foster- 
ing and the conservation of domestic 
industries that labor may be elevated 
and may be well remunerated. The 
Democratic party is evasive as it al- 
ways has been, and if it enunciates 
any principles at all it is in the direc- 
tion of a tariff for revenue only. The 
platform talks about “perversion of 
opportunities and institutions,” and 
says a great many nothings regarding 
the “combinations of capital’ and 
“trusts” and “monopolies” and the 
“burdens of taxation” and it favors a 
“reduction of the tariff by the friends 
of the masses and of the common- 
weal.” Sifted of all of its platitudes 
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and idle words and empty phrases, the 
platform simply reiterates the Dem- 
ocratic aversion to a tariff which will 
protect domestic industries. 

It is hardly probable that the 
Democratic party has learned any- 
thing in its absence from power for 
many years, that it has any set stand- 
ard of principles other than those 
which grow out of its opposition to 
the established government, and we 
can only judge of what it might do if 
it were to get an opportunity by what 
it has done. The Civil War, a heri- 
tage of the Democratic party of forty 
odd years ago, was cruel in the ex- 
treme and the country has not yet 
recovered from its dire effects, but 
its cost to the Government in every 
way except in bloodshed was insig- 
nificant to the cost inflicted by the 
Wilson tariff, the results of which 
have not yet passed away. If the St. 
Louis platform has any significance 
whatever it is that it calls for a re- 
vision of the tariff which might 
bring about a condition of affairs 
similar to those the country was 
forced to suffer under the Wilson 
tariff. And they tell us that the two 
platforms are similar, that the pro- 
tectionists might accept the St. 
Louis platform as a good substitute 
for the Chicago platform. The man 
blind mentally might do so, but no 
man in his right mind, blessed with 
ordinary common sense, will be so 
stupidly misled. 


ee ee 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel.] 


The issue is squarely raised, there- 
fore, between protection and free 
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trade. There is no question of tariff 
revision on protective lines. There 
is no proposition to put trust made 
goods on the free list in order that 
the great corporations may be de- 
prived of the benefit of protection 
while their weaker competitors in 
some mysterious manner are to be 
preserved from utter ruin. There is 
no evasion or qualification of the 
principle. The Democratic party has 
taken its stand squarely on a free 
trade plank and it will not be able to 
evade the issue. 


ee 


[From the Boston Journal. | 


The changes made in the tariff 
plank at St. Louis, at Mr. Bryan’s 
dictation, are highly significant. 

The tariff plank, as reported by 
the sub-committee, declared in favor 
of “‘a wise, conservative and business- 
like revision.” All of the qualifying 
words were stricken out at Mr. Bry- 
an’s insistence. No “wise, conserva- 
tive and business-like revision” for 
him. 

The declaration, as presented, con- 
tained also the promise that in its 
proposed revision the Democratic 
party would keep in view, “as men 
of common sense should, existing 
conditions, however wrongfully, mis- 
takenly or unjustly brought about, 
and the danger to the cause of tariff 
reform itself of abrupt and revolu- 
tionary reversal of policy.” 

Mr. Bryan insisted that this modi- 
fying clause should be stricken out 
and the committee consented. But 
not content with this, Mr. Bryan pre- 
sented the following plank of his 
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own, which the committee accepted: 


We denounce protection as a robbery 
of the many to enrich the few and we 
favor a tariff limited to the needs cf 
the Government, economically adminis- 
tered, and so levied as not to discrim- 
inate against any industry, class or 
section, to the end that the burdens of 
taxation shall be distributed as equally 
as possible. 


So we have the Democratic party 
pledged to the principle that protec- 
tion is “robbery,” and declaring its 
intention to reduce the tariff with- 
out regard to existing conditions, or 
to the danger involved in an abrupt 
and revolutionary reversal of policy. 

The nation at large owes a debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Bryan for assist- 
ing the Democratic party to make so 
clear a declaration of its tariff- 
smashing program. 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle. ] 


Hostility to the protection of home 
industries appears in every paragraph 
where ingenuity can work it in. 
Protection is always, and will always 
remain, the object of special detesta- 
tion to the importing houses of Atlan- 
tic cities—and especially New York 
—whose profits must always lie in the 
exaltation of trade above production. 
With many specious expressions of 
an intent to deal as easily as possible 
with existing American industries, 
the platform makes it perfectly plain 
that the Democratic intent is to re- 
duce the tariff and keep reducing it 
year after year until they get as near 
to a free trade basis as the require- 
ments of the revenue will permit. In 
nearly all the debatable states, and 
in the country generally, protection 
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is certain to be the main issue of the 
campaign. And that is an issue 
which the Republicans will heartily 
welcome. 


ee 


[From the Kansas City Journal.] 


In his speech accepting the chair- 
manship of the Democratic conven- 
tion the Hon. Champ Clark in- 
veighed against the people who 
spoke of the Democratic party as the 
party of free trade. ‘“‘The Demo- 
cratic party is not for free trade!’ 
vociferated the chairman with hand 
shaking aloft. But there the Hon. 
Champ stopped, giving no intelligent 
or intelligible statement of what the 
Democratic party does stand for in 
the way of a tariff policy. 

If we look at the Democratic plat- 
forms of the past fifteen years we 
shall find ourselves equally at a loss 
to know just what the Democracy 
stands for. If we look at the tariff 
plank adopted by the convention at 
St. Louis the other day, our informa- 
tion will be no greater. If we peruse 
that plank carefully we shall find 
that it is contradictory and cun- 
ningly made so with the apparent 
purpose of dodging the issue. At one 
place it declares in a straightforward 
manner against the protective policy 
and for “tariff for revenue only.” 
But in the following sentence it 
promises a “gradual reduction of the 
tariff.” It is true that a gradual re- 
duction continued long enough 
would destroy the protective features 
of the present tariff laws, but how 
the radical change in the country’s 
economic policy promised in the 
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plank as a whole is going to be ac- 
complished through gradual reduc- 
tion is more than the average Ameri- 
can will be able to understand. 


THE EMERGENCY AND THE 
ISSUE. 





THEY ARE AS IMPORTANT THIS YEAR AS THEY 
WERE IN 1896 AND 1900. 





[From a Speech of Walter J. Ballard at 
Schenectady, N. Y.| 


The emergency is as great and the 
issue is as clear as they were in 1896 
and 1900. In those campaigns we fought 
for protection to American industries 
and the prosperity of the American 
home. For those sacred principles we 
fight again. Now, as then, if our fight 
is valiant and persistent, the eagle of 
victory will rest on our banners. 

We must not deceive ourselves with 
the idea that victory will come without 
work. That was our mistake in 1892, 
and dearly we paid for it in the Wilson 
free-trade low tariff bill, and four 
years of Grover, with his $260,000,000 
bond sale, without which, and in a time 
of peace abroad and stagnation at home, 
Uncle Sam would not have been able to 
meet his daily expenses. William Mce- 
Kinley changed all that in November, 
1896, and from the day of his first in- 
auguration not a dollar has been bor- 
rowed by our Government for running 
expenses, or public works, nor for our 
new battleships or the Panama Canal, 
nor for the extra expenses connected 
with the valuable territories we have 
acquired since the return of the Repub- 
lican party to power on March 4, 1897. 
We have paid all these hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars out of the prosperity 
which has run side by side with Repub- 
lican good government, coupled with the 
protective tariff. This prosperity will 
continue with us just as long as, and not 
a day longer than, we support a Republi- 
can administration and maintain the 
present tariff—the only tariff ever put in 
force which has properly protected the 
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American workman’s work, the Ameri- 
can workman’s home and the American 
workman’s wife and children. 


Shall we risk a change of administra- 
tion? Shall we disturb the protective 
tariff? We did both in 1892, and ruin 
resulted. The man who is ruined by 
circumstances beyond his own control is 
an object of pity, but the man who seeks 
to ruin himself and his fellow-men by 
voting against his and their interest is a 
fool. They tell us that the policy of pro- 
tection is a selfish policy. That is true. 
It is a selfish policy, but it’s the right 
kind of selfishness—the kind by which 
we are able to do great things for others. 
Just call to mind the countries in which 
labor and wages are not properly pro- 
tected, or, worse still, those countries— 
Great Britain, for instance—in which 
they are not protected at all. Can you 
find in such countries anything to com- 
pare with the millions upon millions of 
dollars which are voluntarily given 
every year in protected America for hos- 
pitals, orphan asylums, universities, col- 
leges, libraries, and the hundred other 
beneficent objects? Even in our coun- 
try, if you compare the moneys so given 
in protected tariff years with what was 
given in the years in which our labor 
and our factories were not protected, 
you will find the excess of gifts in pro- 
tective years to be of colossal magni- 
tude. 

Prosperity engendered by protection 
not only begets benevolence, but it finds 
the money to pay the bill. And in the 
blessing which always follows giving the 
protected wage-earner shares. Let a 
fund be started for any popular object 
in America, and the wage-earner’s dollar 
is given as cheerfully and received as 
gratefully as the millionaire’s thousand 
or tens of thousands. But the wage- 
earner must have the dollar to do it 
with. Call to mind the Democratic low- 
tariff, free-trade years of 1893-96. Did 
the wage-earner have any dollars to 
spare for charity then? Rather, was he 
not then, in hundreds of thousands of 
cases, a recipient of charity instead of a 
giver? To accomplish objects like these 
I have outlined protection is selfish, and 
rightly so. 
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Again, protection is selfish in that it 
enables the protected wage-earner tc 
take care of his family by educating 
them properly. In no country in the 
world is education of a general character 
so free and so cheap as in this land of 
national and individual progress. But 
the American father is properly not con- 
tent with giving his boy nothing more 
than a general education. He wants, 
and properly so, his son to have educa- 
tional advantages of a special nature. 
He wants him to go to college or tech- 
nical school. That means years of sup- 
port, and money for fees. Can the father 
accomplish that praiseworthy object un- 
less his own work is sure and his pay 
full and regular? Was work sure or 
pay full and regular under the last 
Democratic president? Would they be 
as sure as now if the nominees at 
St. Louis were elected? Experience is 
the best answer to speculative inquiry. 
You know what happened in 1893, and 
can answer the inquiry for yourselves as 
to what would, in such event, likely hap- 
pen in 1905. In fact, it will begin to 
happen the day after election next 
November if our standard bearer, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, is defeated. The pro- 
duction or avoidance of that calamity, 
fellow wage-earners, is in our own hands. 

We can elect or we can defeat Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, but if we defeat him we 
shall have to pay the bill. There is no 
dodging that issue. You have not for- 
gotten that Samuel Gompers, the labor 
leader, testified to the effect that no less 
than three million men were out of work 
at one time in 1893. That was after the 
Democratic low-tariff, free-trade Wilson 
bill had practically destroyed the Amer- 
ican factory and murdered the American 
factory payroll. Given the same condi- 
tions, witness the same results. It is 
as sure as that two and two make four. 


But, after all, its essential significance 
is that the Democratic party has been 
compelled to come squarely upon Re- 
publican ground respecting the mone- 
tary standard—Boston Herald, Ind. 
Dem. 
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EXPORT VALUES AND DIS- 
COUNTS. 





{From Secretary Shaw’s Speech at 
Chicago, June 22. | 


“Our opponents lay much stress upon 
the fact that some American manufac- 
tures are sold abroad cheaper than at 
home. Our friends sometimes deny 
this and they sometimes apologize for 
it and a few in times past have joined 
cur opponents in recommending a re- 
moval of the tariff from all such arti- 
cles. It is useless to deny, and in my 
judgment unwise to apologize, and 
little short of foolishness to attempt to 
remedy the assumed evil in the manner 
proposed by the opposition. 

“A non-partisan commission, ap- 
pointed by Congress to investigate the 
subject, with authority to compel the 
attendance of witnesses, reported that 
$4,000,000 worth of merchandise, the 
product of American factories is annu- 
ally sold abroad cheaper than in the 
domestic market. The report shows 
that some of these articles are pro- 
tected in this country by patents and 
are not so protected in the foreign 
markets. If the supposed evil as ap- 
plied to patented articles is worthy of 
drastic remedial measures the most 
feasible would be the repeal of patent 
laws. 


BENEFIT OF DRAWBACK REGULATIONS TO 
MANUFACTURERS. 


“There is one other important feature 
not often recognized. The Republican 
party has always provided a method 
whereby a manufacturer can have the 
benefit of free raw material for the pro- 
duction of merchandise actually ex- 
ported. Under regulations prepared by 
the Secretary of the Treasury the con- 
sumer of imported material is allowed 
to recover back the duty paid thereon 
whenever he exports the same or any 
article manufactured therefrom. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1903 the amount of 
drawbacks thus actually recovered ex- 
ceeded $5,000,000. A portion of this 
was upon goods exported direct from 
warehouses and upon which no labor 
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had been expended. But if the indus- 
trial commission reported correctly 
that only $4,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise is annually sold abroad cheaver 
than at home, then the annual draw- 
back on imported material would seem 
to remove any presumption that an in- 
justice is being perpetrated upon the 
American consumer. A very small por- 
tion of the $5,000,000 drawback would 
cover the difference between the price 
at which the merchandise is sold abroad 
and the domestic price. 


PERCENTAGE OF GOODS SOLD ABROAD 
CHEAPER THAN AT HOME. 


“We manufacture thirteen billion 
dollars worth per annum. This indus- 
trial commission reported that an ag- 
eregate of four million dollars per an- 
num, or one-thirteenth of one per cent 
of the output of our factories, is sold 
abroad cheaper than at home. In other 
words, this non-partisan industrial com- 
mission, after spending months in 
taking testimony, reported that of every 
one thousand dollars’ worth of manu- 
facture produced by American labor 
thirteen cents’ worth is sold abroad 
cheaper than to our own people; or, 
stated in another form, every time 
seven hundred dollars is paid to labor 
employed in shop and factory thirty 
cents’ worth of goods, the product of 
this labor, is sold abroad for twenty- 
nine cents. 

“While our people complain of this 
practice, I think it defensible. But, 
whether or not, I know that foreign 
producers do the same thing. Nearly 
every class of goods imported into this 
country is obtainable below the regular 
foreign market. Our tariff law pro- 
vides that imported merchandise shall 
be appraised at its regular market 
value at the place from whence it is 
imported and at the time of importa- 
tion, and a penalty is provided for un- 
dervaluation. To avoid this penalty the 
importer very frequently adds to the 
invoice what he admits to be the differ- 
ence between the regular foreign mar- 
ket value and the price actually paid. 
During the eleven months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year over six thousand in- 
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voices entered at the one port of New 
York have been thus advanced by the 
importer to make market value, and 
the aggregate of the advancement upon 
these invoices exceeds twelve hundred 
thousand dollars. During the fiscal 
year 1903 thirty-two million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise was imported at 
New York admittedly below the foreign 
market value, and the importer volun- 
tarily added one and one-half million 
dollars as the confessed difference be- 
tween the price actually paid and the 
regular foreign market value. The 
goods thus sold by the foreign producer 
cheaper for export to the United Statcs 
than for home consumption include 
dress goods of every kind, silks, velvets, 
laces, hosiery, rugs, furs, glassware, 
wool, hides, furniture, saddlery, ma- 
chinery of all kinds and iron and steel 
products generally. 


TWO FOREIGN MARKET VALUES OF MER- 
CHANDISE. 


“So universal is the practice of sell- 
ing goods for export to the United 
States cheaper than for domestic con- 
sumption that a very large and influ- 
ential association of importers has 
sought for years to have our tariff laws 
amended so as to authorize the assess- 
ment of ad valorem duties on the for- 
eign market value for export to the 
United States, instead of on the regu- 
lar foreign market value at the place 
from whence the goods are imported. 
This association of importers thus rec- 
ognize and confess the fact that there 
are two foreign market values of mer- 
chandise, one the market value for do- 
mestic consumption and the other the 
market value for export to the United 
States. They also recognize and con- 
fess that a change of the law, permit- 
ting the assessment of ad valorem duties 
on the market value for export to the 
United States would be as _ advan- 
tageous to them as a reduction in the 
rate of duty. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that sugar, 
which sells in the United States, duty 
paid, at five cents per pound retail, is 
worth in the country of production 
seven and one-half cents per pound 
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wholesale. The very men who grow the 
beets from which this sugar is made 
pay ten cents per pound retail for the 
same sugar which we get at five cents 
per pound, and the foreign beet grower 
is statesman enough to approve the 
policy. He is willing to pay a higher 
price for the small amount of sugar 
which he consumes on condition that 
the product of his field shall supply the 
American table. For my part, I am 
willing to pay any reasonable price for 
the small amount of barbed wire which 
I consume, provided the wheat from 
my field, the dairy products from my 
herd, and the meat from my stall, shall 
feed the men who mine the coal and 
iron, and the artisans who produce the 
wire to fence the farms of South Amer- 


ica.” 





NO RECIPROCITY IN MANU- 
FACTURES. 





THE PROBABLE EXTENT OF CANADIAN 
CONCESSION WOULD BE RECIPROCITY IN 
RAW MATERIALS. 





[From the Speech of Congressman 
Gardner before the Essex Club.] 


“Tt is evident that the question of 
reciprocity between us and Canada, es- 
pecially in this neighborhood, will be 
made a feature of the campaign. We 
hear it on all sides now. We hear peo- 
ple who come down and say to the Lynn 
manufacturer: ‘Think of it, my friend, 
if you could get your shoes in free of 
duty into Canada, and they could put 
their shoes free of duty here. And they 
come to Gloucester, and, though not 
necessarily in favor of free fish in the 
reciprocity treaty, they want reciproc- 
ity with Canada. 

“Now, gentlemen, I say this without 
fear of contradiction either in the col- 
umns of the Boston Herald or else- 
where, that for thirty years there has 
never been a question before the Amer- 
ican people or Canadian people of 
reciprocity in a single manufactured 
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piece of goods. Neither in your time 
nor in mine will the question arise, nor 
will Canada under any circumstances 
agree to admit our manufactured goods 
free of duty. (Applause.) 


HAVE NEVER BEEN THOUGHT OF 
ON MANUFACTURES. 


TREATIES 


“T will say also that during the 
peirod of thirty years since 1874, and 
more especially since the old Canadian 
treaty was abrogated, there never has 
been a treaty proposed, there never has 
been a meeting of commissioners, never 
an expression of opinion on the part 
of a high or a low official of Canada 
which has not looked exclusively to 
reciprocity in the products of the sea, 
in the products of the mine, in the prod- 
ucts of the farm and in the products 
of the forest. That was the basis of 
the old treaty, the basis of the proposi- 
tions then made that it is the only 
thing that will stand it. The only 
thing that they have juggled with is 
reciprocity in the raw materials, in 
lumber, in Dominion coal, in fish and in 
the products of the market garden and 
the farm, and not one word outside the 
columns of the Boston Herald and a 


few papers that have fallen in their, 


error do you find that it has one single 
thing to do with reciprocity in manu- 
factures. 

“In other words, their sole purpose 
has been to renew the treaty which we 
abrogated in 1866, after twelve years 
of trial, because it was a colossal fail- 
ure for the people of the United 
States. (Applause.) And perhaps you 
will think I am giving an ex parte 
statement of their opinion. It may 
possibly linger in the minds of some 
of you that somehow in some way the 
Canadians would yield reciprocity in 
manufactures. 


JOHN CHARLTON ON RECIPROCITY. 


“The authority I am going to give 
you is Canadian authority itself. The 
great apostle of reciprocity in Canada, 
the man who is quoted week after week 
in the Boston Herald, is the Canadian 
member in Parliament, the Hon. John 
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Charlton, and he, again and again, in 
articles, in speeches in the Canadian 
Parliament, has said that reciprocity 
in manufactures is out of the question; 
that the question to be presented to the 
Canadian people is reciprocity in the 
free products of the mines, the sea, the 
forest and the farm; that they cannot 
afford any more. There is no question 
of doing anything more and that is the 
sole purpose of the Canadian people. 

“The Conservative party of Canada 
repudiated reciprocity entirely, and the 
Liberal party, while in favor.of reciproc- 
ity in raw materials, has nothing what- 
ever to say about reciprocity in manu- 
factures except to condemn it. The 
Canadian Federation of Labor con- 
demned it, the association of manufac- 
turers condemned it. Not a single 
solitary soul in authority in the Domin- 
ion of Canada has shown any such pur- 
pose before the people of that country. 


CHALLENGE TO CRITICS. 


“That is a fact which I challenge the 
Boston Herald or anybody else to dis- 
prove. Consider for a moment your- 
selves whether the probabilities are not 
on my side. 

“In Lynn, the manufacturers, those 
who manufacture a high grade shoe, 
into which labor enters but slightly, 
would like to sell shoes in Canada with- 
out paying duty on either side. They 
say that would be a splendid thing for 
us. We would break into the Canadian 
market, we would sell our shoes there. 
Well, wouldn’t they sell theirs here? 
They can’t make the same grade of 
shoes as in the United States. All the 
reciprocity manufacturers say this 
would be a great thing for Lynn. They 
would break into the Canadian market, 
Canada would not break into theirs. 
But if right, what under the sun would 
persuade the Canadian manufacturers 
to enter into any such agreement? 

“You are being talked to about 
reciprocity in a way that means noth- 
ing. There is no question of reciprocity 
in manufactures before the American 
or Canadian people to-day. The only 
question is reciprocity in the raw mate- 
rials,” 
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goods can, even with the duties to 
pay, compete successfully in our 
domestic markets with our own 
products. 

With this advantage added to 
undervaluations of the goods, which 
in some lines are common, it is not 
surprising that foreigners often over- 
come our duties, even when they are 
as high as 60 per cent, and enjoy in- 
creasing sales in this country. 

The Industrial Commission gave 
a little attention to this subject, hav- 
ing learned that Welsh tin plates 
were delivered in St. Paul at a lower 
cost for freight than was charged on 
tin plates from Pittsburg. Of course 
our government has no control over 


RAILROAD EXPORT RATES. 


HOW OUR TARIFF IS PARTIALLY OVER- 
COME BY SPECIAL FREIGHT RATES ON 
GOVERNMENT RAILROADS ABROAD. 


ANY people who think that our 

customs duties are higher than 

they need to be have no idea how 

foreign exportation to this country is 

aided by special rates of freight on 
through bills of lading. 

The Protectionist has. received 
from a government official the fol- 
lowing table, taken from a British 
document on export bounties, show- 
ing the export rates on cotton tissues 
granted by the Northern Railway 
of France, which is a State railway: 


TABLE OF EXPORT RATES ON COTTON TISSUES*}GRANTED BY THE NORTHERN RAILWAY 








OF FRANCE, 
Consignments of 50 kilog. Consignments of 5,000 ‘ 
and upwards. kilog. \ Linen Tissues.t 
Distance Exportation, Exportation. Exportation. 
Inland Inland : Inland 
Régime | European Rtn i Régime | European rhea Régime | European tech ety 
Countries Europe Countries Europe Countries Burope 


—_—oO— OO SC | | | - rrr 


| a | | a | ence | se | | | 


50 6 0 4 0 4 0 5 0 3 50 3 50 0 4 50 4 50 
100 12 0 he 0 TAL’ 10 0 5 75 5 75 16 0 50 8 50 
150 17 50 9 50 9 50 14 0 iW AS, 7 75 23 50 ll 75 ll 75 
200 23 «(OO ll 50 ll 50 18 0 9 25 9 25 31 0 14 75 14 75 
250 YeoM RAY, 13 0 13 0 21 0 10 50 10 50 38 50 17) ).@ 17 90 
300 330 14 0 14 0 24 #0 ll 40 li 40 46 0 1s 50 18 50 





*The rates specified above appl only to unbleached goods. Bleached or dyed cotton tissues, and cotton tissues 
mixed with jute or wool, and woolen tissues, come under a higher tariff with preferential rates for exportation, 
especially to countries beyond Europe, 

tLinen tissues despatched by wagon-loads of 5,000 kilog. for export to countries beyond Europe have a preferential 
treatment. Pure silk tissues are charged at the general rates. 


It will be seen that the differences foreign railroads, except what it 


between the inland rates and the 
export rates sometimes exceed 100 
per cent; for example, on a consign- 
ment of 5,000 kilograms the inland 
rate is 24 francs and the export rate 
11.4 frances. This difference will 
serve to explain in part how foreign 


may exert indirectly, over roads in 
this country, uniting with them in 
making low through rates. But the 
Commission thought the evil a suf- 
ficient menace to home industries so 
that they made this recommendation 
to Congress: 
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4. That railroad compantes be pro- 
hibited by law from making lower 
freight rates upon imports billed to the 
interior of this country, in connection 
with ocean transportation or otherwise, 
than are made on similar articles from 
the seaboard to the interior, or than are 
made from one inland point to another 
when the distance is not greater. 

Congress has not yet acted upon 
the recommendation. Doubtless the 
subject will be found full of diffi- 
culty, but something ought to be 
done to prevent neutralizing tariff 
rates by freight rates. 

It is known that our railroads are 
making lower rates on export busi- 
ness than on domestic business. It is 
this, to a great extent, which en- 
ables some of our merchants and 
manufacturers to sell lower abroad 
than at home. The Democratic 
platform attributes the evil to the 
tariff, but there is no tariff on exports 
and the duties on imports are hardly 
sufficient to offset the lower foreign 
labor cost, therefore low 
abroad are not made because undwiy 
high prices are charged at home, for 
there is enough foreign competition 
here to keep prices down. 

Every man who is inclined to ac- 
cept the Democratic idea should ask 
himself how we can protect our in- 
dustries against foreign dumping, 
aided by special export rates on gov- 
ernment railroads, and by low wages 
and in some countries long days of 
labor, except by a tariff. Shall we 
allow the productive industries which 
give employment to our people to be 
crushed by foreign industries aided 
by state railroads and _ subsidized 
ships? Individuals, or companies, or 
even combinations of companies, can- 


prices 
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not compete with governments. Our 
government would be supine if it did 
not shield its people and their indus- 
tries from foreign aggression. 


PARKER’S TRICK TO GET THE 
NOMINATION AND THEN 
NAIL THE ISSUE. 





[ Walter Willman’s Special to the Boston 
Herald. | 


St. Louis, Mo., July 10, 1904. 

Judge Parker believes he can beat 
Roosevelt. He is going out to win. 
He has taken the management of the 
campaign into his hands. His coup de 
politique in forcing his party to the 
gold standard after the convention had 
decided to ignore the money question 
entirely is a part of his well planned 
scheme to defeat the President. 

The Democratic candidate believes 
the great battle for the presidency is to 
be fought in the East. He has little 
confidence in the middle West, though 
efforts will be made both in Indiana 
and Illinois. The hardest battle, the 
one into which money is to be poured, 
will be in the East. When Judge Par- 
ker’s managers decided to name former 
Senator Davis of West Virginia for 
Vice-President they were simply car- 
rying out the candidate’s plans. The 
program is to meet the enemy on his 
own ground, to fight with his methods. 

The Democratic leaders say the Re- 
publican party wins through thorough 
organization, through rigid discipline in 
their own ranks, through practical poli- 
tics in handling the masses. In plain 
English, it is the Democratic plan to 
fight fire with fire—to use large sums of 
money in the campaign, to rally cor- 
poration and railroad influences, to buy 
or bully their way to success. 

Former Senator Davis is a very rich 
man. He is worth as much as $20,000,- 
000. He has promised to make a liberal 
contribution to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund—all the way from $200,000 
to $500,000. In addition he _ has 
promised to help swell the campaign 
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fund to mammoth proportions through 
his influence with other rich men and 
with corporations. He has also prom- 
ised that West Virgnia and Maryland 
shall be Democratic. 

When the bare outlines of this plan 
to beat the Republicans was unfolded 
to the heads of delegations from the 
South, they said it met their ideas. 
They were tired of a campaign of sen- 
timent and speechifying such as Bryan 
had waged. They were disgusted with 
‘the idea of an alliance with the West. 
The West had never given them enough 
electoral votes to come anywhere near 
success. They were more than willing 
to place themselves under the leader- 
ship of New York, to go in for practical 
politics, and to make their fight for the 
White House on an alliance between 
the solid South and the East. 


THE SMALLER PARTY CON- 
VENTIONS. 





The “National Prohibition Party,” in 
convention at Indianapolis, June 30, 
nominated Silas C. Swallow, of Penn- 
sylvania, for President, and George W. 
Carroll, of Texas, for Vice-President. 
The platform was adopted without ar- 
gument, after a long deadlock in the 
resolutions committee. It was de- 
seribed by I. H. Ames, of Oregon, sec- 
retary of the committee, as the broad- 
est platform ever placed before the peo- 
ple by the party. In addition to the 
planks on the liquor question, it de- 
clares the party to be in favor of inter- 
national arbitration, a suffrage law 
based on mental and moral qualifica- 
tions, uniform laws for the country and 
dependencies, popular election of sen- 
ators, Civil Service extension, and the 
initiative and referendum. The trust 
question was recognized by a demand 
for a rigid application of the principles 
of justice to all organizations of capi- 
tal and labor. A reform of divorce 
laws is demanded and polygamy de- 
nounced. 





The Populist National Convention at 
Springfield, Ill., July 5, unanimously 
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nominated Thomas E. Watson of 
Georgia for President and Thomas H. 
Tibbles of Nebraska for Vice-Presi- 
dent. The committee on resolutions in 
its report to the convention reaffirmed 
adherence to the basic truths of the 
Omaha platform of 1892, and of the 
subsequent platforms of 1896 and 1900, 
demands: That all money shall be is- 
sued by the Government, that postal 
savings banks be established by the 
Government for the people, pledges aid 
to organized labor, and favors the 
enactment of legislation looking to the 
improvement of conditions for wage- 
earners, the abolition of child labor, the 
suppression of sweatshops and of con- 
vict labor in competition with free 
labor; and the exclusion from Ameri- 
can shores of foreign pauper labor, and 
favors the shorter working day. The 
initiative, referendum, proportional rep- 
resentation, direct vote for all public 
officers, with the right of recall, and 
government ownership of public utili- 
ties are advocated. It demands the 
taxation of monopoly privileges, and 
a general law uniformly regulating the 
power and duties of all incorporated 
companies doing interstate business. 


The South can continue to control the 
cotton market, but not if it plays into 
the hands of speculators, who have no 
thought beyond what their immediate 
gains will be. There is plenty of fertile 
soil in the South that can be planted, the 
product of which will bring the price of 
the staple down to a basis where there 
will still be a profit in the business and 
yet will discourage other countries from 
investing the large sums that will be 
necessary before even small returns can 
be realized.—Commercial Bulletin. 


Democratic casuists are earnestly try- 
ing to make Secretary Shaw see that 
prosperity for everybody would result 
if those who would sell must take low 
prices, and those who would buy have 
no money.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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REPUBLICAN PARTY’S JUBL 


LEE. 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF ITS BIRTH 


CELEBRATED ‘AT JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 





EARLY ten thousand people 

assembled at Jackson, Mich., on 
July 6, to celebrate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Re- 
publican Party—an event which, it 
seems Clearly established, took place 
in that town, though Vermont and 
Maine Republicans formerly claimed 
the honor. 

Since the birth of the party we 
have had eleven different presidents, 
of whom only two were not Republi- 
cans, and during thirty-eight years 
of this period (classing Johnson as a 
Republican) some Republican has 
occupied the White House. In the 
same period the Republicans have 
controlled the House of Representa- 
tives thirty-two years, and a majority 
in the Senate for thirty-eight years. 
Since 1860 the Republicans have 
held power most of the time in 
nearly every State outside of the 
South. For forty-four years of its 
existence no important law has gone 
on the nation’s statute books that was 
not put there either by the Republi- 
can party, or with the consent of a 
Republican president or of a Repub- 
lican majority in one or both of the 
branches of Congress. 

The principal address at the Jack- 
son celebration was made by Secre- 
tary of State John Hay. It was very 
long, and chiefly devoted to a review 
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of the country’s progress during the 
last fifty years. In speaking of the 
old leaders and achievements of the 
Republican party he said: 


As we are removed further and 
further from the founders of our party 
and their mighty work, their names and 
their fame rise every year higher in the 
great perspective of history. The 
clamor of hatred and calumny dies 
away. The efforts made to weaken the 
hands of Lincoln and his associates are 
forgotten. The survivors of those who 
so bitterly attacked him and his cause 
which was the cause of the country, are 
now themselves astonished when con- 
fronted with the words they then ut- 
tered. JI have always liked the inscrip- 
tion on the medal which the workmen 
of France, by one-cent subscriptions, 
caused to be struck after his death: 
“Abraham Lincoln, the honest man. 
Waged war. Abolished slavery. Twice 
elected President without veiling the 
face of Liberty.” This was an achieve- 
ment new to the world; that a man and 
a party, armed with an authority so un- 
questioned and so stupendous, in the 
very current of a vast war, should have 
submitted themselves so rigidiy to the 
law—and never have dreamed there was 
anything meritorious about it... . 

For fifty years the Republican party 
has believed in the country and labored 
for it in hope and joy; it has reverenced 
the flag and followed it; has carried it 
under strange skies and planted it on 
far-receding horizons. It has seen the 
nation grow greater every year and more 
respected; by just dealing, by intelligent 
labor, by a genius for enterprise, it has 
seen the country extend its intercourse 
and its influences to regions unknown to 
our fathers. Yet it has never abated 
one jot or tittle of the ancient law im- 
posed on us by our God-fearing ances- 
tors. We have fought a good fight, but 
also we have kept the faith. 


Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, 
was the next speaker. In the course 
of his remarks he said: 
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The span of the last fifty years is, in- 
deed, the golden age of the republic. 
During the greater part of that period 
the Republican party was in the ascen- 
dency. Its principles and its policies 
were in full operation in the nation and 
our country advanced as never before. 
Its growth during the existence of the 
Republican party verges upon the mar- 
velous. No duty has been laid upon it, 
no matter how sudden or grave, but that 
it has met it wisely and bravely. It has 
never capitulated to mere expediency or 
made a truce to wrong. It has taken 
the moral side of every great question 
and has confidently trusted in the sober 
and ultimate judgment of the American 
people. 


The last speaker was Senator 
Russell A. Alger, of Michigan, who 
reviewed the country’s growth, and 
noted the loyalty and enterprise of 
Republicans. In concluding his 
speech, he said: 


Now, gentlemen, though it is useless 
to claim for any aggregation of men a 
record not flavored by error, it is useful 
to remember that the Republican party 
has made effective some of the greatest 
ideals of the American people, and 
furthermore that this effectiveness has 
been brought about by the perfect or- 
ganization and unswerving loyalty of 
men who were wise enough to look be- 
yond the little evil for the sake of ac- 
complishing the great good. Of course, 
there comes an hour when a duty higher 
than partisan fealty supervenes. But 
let him who thinks to cast his ballot 
against a party which has written his- 
tory so large, pause and make certain 
that that hour has come. To you, young 
men, and you in the prime of life, let 
me say that most of us who for the last 
fifty years have worked these fields are 
now bending over the plow. Our 
hands are stiff and our feet weary. Soon 
all the work and all the responsibility 
will be yours. Do not, treat it lightly. 
Create your ideals, and, as you may, 
‘keep them. But remember that our 
party means the ideals of many millions 
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of men, worked out over half a century 
of time. Be faithful, be loyal, yes, and 
be prejudiced, for it is prejudice such as 
this that wins wars and maintains 
peace. 





CLEVELAND SAYS “SORRY 
PLIGHT” AND BOUND TO 
BE BEATEN. 


—$ 


A BUZZARD’S BAY dispatch of 
July 10, to the Boston Herald, 
reports a close friend of Grover 
Cleveland, who was there visiting 
with him, as saying: 


“Judge Parker has heretofore re- 
frained from declaring himself upon 
the various planks proposed for the 
platform, always contending that the 
matter of a platform should be left to 
the wisdom of the delegates in conven- 
tion. Further, this attitude was em- 
phasized by his spokesmen who nomi- 
nated him in the convention. 

“Take first the paragraph from the 
lips of Mr. Littleton, and the second 
from Senator Carmack. Mr. Littleton 
said: ‘If you ask me why he has been 
silent, I tell you it is because he does 
not claim to be the master of the Demo- 
cratic party, but is content to be its 
servant. If you ask why he has not 
outlined a policy for this convention, 
I tell you that he does not believe that 
policies should be dictated, but that the 
sovereignty of the party is in the un- 
trammeled judgment and wisdom of its 
members; if you ask me what his policy 
will be if elected, I tell you that it 
will be that policy which finds expres- 
sion in the platform of his party.’ 

“Mr. Carmack said: ‘Another objec- 
tion is that Judge Parker has not taken 
on himself the office of this convention, 
to declare the will and purpose of the 
Democratic party. Mr. Chairman, I 
trust it will be long before the Demo- 
cratic party will repeat the spectacle 
recently presented by its adversary, of 
a great convention assembled merely to 
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record one man’s opinion and to exe- 
cute one man’s will. Sir, this conven- 
tion has assembled not to receive, but 
to give instructions to its nominee.’ 

“Contrary to all this, and after his 
nomination, comes the telegram show- 
ing the candidate’s dissatisfaction with 
his party’s platform, or rather the omis- 
sion of a gold plank and the refusal of 
the convention to change its action.” 

The man referred to contended that 
such inconsistent action could not he 
explained to people in such a way as to 
inspire confidence in the Democratic 
party, and further thought that it would 
be looked upon as “peanut politics.” 
Said he, “The people have not forgotten 
Hill’s snap convention in New York, 
and questionable motives are sure to be 
attributed to this latest development.” 

In fact, those who surround Cleve- 
land here are united in the belief that 
a Parker convention should have 
adopted a Parker platform and that 
Bryan should have been overridden in 
the convention on the money plank, 
even though he dominated the commit- 
tee, or else some other candidate of 
views in keeping with the platform 
should have been nominated. As the 
matter now stands, there is no one of 
Cleveland’s friends at Buzzard’s Bay 
who looks for the success of the Democ- 
racy in the coming national election. 
As one of the party said to-day, “Roose- 
velt will surely win. Under such man- 
agement the Democratic party cannot 
expect to gain the confidence of the 
people, nor does it deserve to.” 


RECIPROCITY AN UNSAFE 
POLICY. 





[Hon. Joseph Wharton, of Phailadel- 
phia. | 


The fundamental objection to all 
reciprocity treaties does not seem to 
have reached the American people. It 
is obvious that if this country should 
bind itself by reciprocity treaties with 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Rus- 
sia, Brazil, and other countries from 
which we import largely, by which 
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treaties we bind ourselves for a fixed 
period not to impose upon various 
stated articles of their production more 
than certain moderate fixed rates of 
import duty, we thereby deprive our- 
selves for that period of one of the 
important fundamental national rights. 
That right is the right to increase our 
resources at any period of war or other 
emergency by increasing our tariff 
duties upon imported articles to just 
such extent as the occasion may de- 
mand. To renounce this right is to re- 
nounce our right to national self- 
preservation.” 


[John 8. Bird, in American Econo- 
mist. | 


Our buying of foreign goods must 
stand in one of two relations; either 
we need the goods or else we do not 
need them. If we do need them, why 
not protect and encourage home pro- 
duction in every way possible, and with 
our newly acquired territory giving us 
a latitude extending from the Arctic 
circle to the Equator and a climate 
varying from the coldest frigid to the 
hottest torrid, we can hope to make 
ourselves practically independent, com- 
mercially. If we don’t need the prod- 
ucts of foreign markets, then why bar- 
ter away valuable opportunities “of 
home development for them? 

There is no good reason for our 
entering into commercial alliance, 
thereby restricting the freedom of com- 
mercial legislation in this country. 
Uniform rates of duty, applying equal- 
ly to the products of all nations is the 
only safe policy to pursue, since it 
can give occasion to no complaints of 
unfair treatment, such as must arise 
under any scheme of discriminating 
duties. 


If the Democratic party can do the 
administrative work of the country no 
more systematically and efficiently than 
it managed its national convention, 
there is no reason to wish it to come 
into power.—Boston Herald, Ind. Dem. 
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CANADIAN POLICIES. 





[From the New York Commercial.] 


N view of the current discussion 
of trade reciprocity with Can- 
ada—or “closer and more intimate 
commerical relations,’ as some pub- 
licists elect to call it, between the 
Dominion and the United States— 
two recent incidents “over the 
border” are not wholly lacking in 
business and political interest just at 
this time: 

It is announced from Ottawa that 
in the matter of guaranty bonds the 
Dominion government will hereafter 
accept only the bonds of British or 
Canadian companies. It so happens 
that several American guaranty 
companies have branch offices or 
agencies in Canada, and in some in- 
stances the bonds of officials holding 
office under the Dominion govern- 
ment have American sureties behind 
them. It will be recalled that not 
long ago Congress passed a law pro- 
viding that all United States officials 
who are required to give bonds shall 
be guaranteed by American com- 
panies only. The action of the 
Dominion government may there- 
fore be regarded as purely retalia- 
tory, designed to punish the United 
States for the passage of its bonding 
law and aimed directly at those 
American bonding companies which 
are now doing business in Canada. 
Hereafter they can furnish bonds 
only for persons or firms or com- 
panies outside the government ser- 
vice. Except as it discloses the 
spirit in which the Dominion officials 
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approach all such questions, this in- 
cident does not call for criticism. 
Sir William Mulock, the Domin- 
ion minister of labor, next draws our 
attention. He isn’t a bit pleased 
over the fact that many skilled 
American engineers have been given 
positions by the railroad companies 
in Canada. The present statutes are 
measurably strict in the matter of 
the employment of alien labor, and 
since the government’s recent entry 
into extensive railway construction 
and operation Sir William has been 
“putting the law” onto these Yank- 
ees right and left. He has already 
had the commissioner of alien labor 
deport fifteen American engineers 
on warrants issued by the Dominion 
Department of Justice, and he an- 
nounces in a manner more or less 
dramatic that he will ask Parliament 
to pass a bill providing for the ap- 
pointment of special officers to de- 
port aliens who are unlawfully in the 
country. The employment of aliens 
on government works or works 
aided by the government will be pro- 
hibited, except under special condi- 
tions, he says; and the existing pro- 
visions aimed at the importation of 
contract labor will be strengthened. 
These incidents betray no sign of 
the “reciprocity” spirit in and 
around Ottawa. Nor are they cal- 
culated to promote such a spirit on 
this side of the line. They fall, in 
fact, on top of a preferential tariff 
on British goods that operates 
against imports from the United 
States to the extent of 33 per cent 


on an average. But, as we have in- 
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creased our exports to Canada in re- 
cent years to a vastly greater degree 
than the mother country has, even 
with this preferential against us, we 
can well afford perhaps to view such 
matters with pardonable equanimity. 
At any rate, our policy will no doubt 
be—as it generally has been—to 
hold our own home markets against 
all comers as often as the reciprocity 
proposition comprehends no distinct 
advantage to us in opening them. 





THE WORLD DOES NOT OWE 
YOU A LIVING. 





F the many wise things said at 

college commencements, one 

of the best was this utterance of Hon. 

Joseph Wharton, president of the 

American Iron and Steel Associa- 

tion, to the graduating class of Le- 
high University, June 15, 1904: 


I shall speak to you quite simply, 
yet seriously, as becomes the occasion, 
for, though each of you may feel quite 
able to find his way without assistance, 
each newcomer is liable to be misled or 
overcome by some of the old fallacies 
or seductions which have beguiled his 
predecessors. Let us consider some of 
these snares. 

First, the foolish dictum, “The world 
owes every man a living.” This is a 
humbug of the first class. The world 
owes nobody anything but what he 
earns, and is sometimes distressingly 
slow in paying that. You, who have as 
yet earned nothing, owe to the world 
all that you have and all that you are. 
Your business is to pay that debt, to 
overpay it, to become creditors in the 
great account, to find that “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

Have not your ancestors by their 
toils and victories, their gathering of 
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physical vigor, mental acumen, and 
moral uprightness, transmitted to you 
the various capacities with which you 
were born? Have not your parents and 
friends nourished and cared for you 
through infancy and youth to this 
hour? Do you not inherit the civil 
and religious freedom, the national in- 
dependence, the wisdom and the virtues 
which your race has won through ages 
of earnest struggle, as well as their 
arts and sciences, their fields, houses, 
mills, ships, roads, and all the adjuncts 
of material civilization? Have not 

Asa Packer, his coadjutors and _ suc- 

cessors, established and maintained for 

your use this noble university, whose 

President and faculty so gladly impart 

to you all in their power to fit you for 

the worthy careers upon which you are 
about to enter? 

Surely, knowing all these things, you 
will not be vain enough to fall victims 
to this first delusion. You will not live 
as parasites. You will honorably pay 
your debt to the world, and become its 
benefactors. 

“That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives but nothing gives; 
Whom none can love, whom none can 

thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank.” 


The interests not only of New Eng- 
land, but of all the United States, would 
have to be carefully considered in for- 
mulating any scheme to bring about 
larger importations from Canada for 
the sake of sending more exports to. 
Canada. The result might be “as broad 
as it is long,” and perhaps a little 


broader. — Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 
Ex-Senator Davis, after returning 


from a ride the other day, remarked that 
he felt twenty years younger. After 
riding behind Judge Parker on tue 
Democratic donkey till next November 
the candidate for vice-president will be 
lucky if he does not feel twenty years 
older, which would make him a oen- 
tenarian.—Tribune. 
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CANADA AGAINST RECI- 
OG: 





WHAT MAY BE REGARDED AS AN 
OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 





T its recent ratification meeting 
the Young Men’s Republican 


Club of Rhode Island was favored 
by a bright speech from Dr. Wm. H. 
Montague, former secretary of the 
Dominion of Canada and now a 
member of the Privy Council of the 
King. After 

greeting, he said: 


acknowledging his 


We recognize that we are on the same 
Continent, are practically the same 
people, from the same mother country 
and working for the same cause of free- 
dom and liberty, and as the years go by 
our relations will become still more 
friendly and kindly and _ neighborly, 
but we wish to work out our destiny 
in our own way as you work out yours. 

I have heard it said that there may 
be a measure of reciprocity between 
the two countries, but the time has gone 
by for that. We admired and watched 
your progress with pride and perhaps 
sometimes with jealousy and sometimes 
we have hoped you would let down the 
bars. Whether wisely or not, you de- 
cided not to and we now have a protec- 
tive policy of our own. I say it in the 
kindliest spirit, but we must defend our 
industries against you and against the 
world. We desire to protect our indus- 
tries for the building up of another 
great nation in the northern part of the 
Continent. 

But whatever is in store for your 
party, or for the Democratic party, I 
trust none of us or our descendants will 
live to see anything but the most 
cordial relations between the two 
daughters of the great nation across 
the sea. 


This may fairly be accepted as an 
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official statement of the attitude of 
Canada towards reciprocity. It adds 
nothing to what was not well known 
before, but it sets the seal upon it and 
serves to make ridiculous the peti- 
tions which are being signed in 
Massachusetts. 


CHAMBERLAIN TARIFF COM- 
MISSION REPORT. 





The report of Joseph Chamberlain’s 
tariff commission on the iron and steel 
trades arrives at the conclusion that the 
decline of the British iron and steel 
industry is due to the fact that the 
manufacturers of America and Ger- 
many have secured control of the home 
markets by means of high tariffs and an 
organized system regulating their ex- 
port trade, that they are in a position to 
dump their surplus products on the 
British, irrespective of cost. The com- 
mittee’s remedy is the system of 
tariffs :— 

(a) A general tariff consisting of a 
low scale of duties for foreign countries 
admitting British wares on fair terms. 

(b) A preferential tariff, lower than 
the general tariff, for the colonies giv- 
ing adequate preference to British 
manufacturers and framed to secure 
freer trade within the British empire. 

(c) A maximum tariff consisting of 
comparatively higher duties, but sub- 
ject to reduction by negotiation to the 
level of the general tariff. 


John Sharp Williams is historically 
accurate in saying that the price of 
wheat was the chief cause of McKinley’s 
election in 1896.—The New York Even- 
ing Post, Ind. Dem. Great guns! Here 
we have always been told it was the 
patriotic Gold Democrats, and now we 
find that it was only Providence working 
through the wheat crop!—New York 
Tribune, Rep. 
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GREETING TO THE PRESI- 
DENT. 





Nip the meeting of the Home Mar- 
ket Club officers, July 12, the 


following message was adopted and 
sent: 


Nantasket Beach, July 12, 1904. To 
President Roosevelt, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
—Twenty officials of the Home Mar- 
ket Club, in session here to-day, all the 
New England States being represented, 
send cordial greeting and would con- 
gratulate you upon the auspicious out- 
look of the campaign and_ especially 
upon the result of the Democratic 
convention. 

ALBERT CLARKE, 
Secretary. 


The next day Mr. Wm. Loeb, Jr., 
secretary to the president, replied as 
follows: 


Oyster Bay, N. Y., July 13:—The 
President has received your telegram 
of the 12th instant and he thanks you 
and your associates cordially for your 
kind congratulations. It was a _ real 
pleasure to him to receive your mes- 
sage. 

Wa. Loss, JR., 
Secretary to the President. 


TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY. 





[New York Commercial] 


In his admirable opening address at 
the Chicago Convention Elihu Root 
drew attention to the fact that between 
June 30, 1900, and June 1, 1904—sub- 
stantially a period of four years, during 
all of which time the Dingley tariff 
act has been in operation—the reven- 
ues of the Government amounted to 
$2.,.203,000,000, while expenditures 
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amounted to $2,028,000,000, leaving a 
surplus for the period mentioned of 
$175,000,000. 

It is to be regretted that compari- 
son cannot be made of the Govern- 
ment’s revenues and expenditures for 
a corresponding length of time under 
the Wilson-Gorman Act. The latter 
was in force only two years and eleven 
months — substantially three years. 
How it worked in that period, however, 
in the way of producing revenue will 
serve to indicate what the result would 
probably have been had it remained in 
force for four years. 

The Wilson-Gorman tariff became a 
law on August 27, 1894, and it was su- 
perceded by the Dingley tariff on July 
27, 1897, the fiscal years that it was in 
operation being substantially those of 
1895, 1896 and 1897. In that period the 
Government’s receipts, derived almost 
wholly from customs duties and in- 
ternal revenue taxes, amounted to prac- 
tically $990,000,000, or at a rate that 
would produce $1,320,000,000 for four 
years—nearly $900,000,000 less than 
the amount that the Dingley law has 
produced in the period quoted by Mr. 
Root. Moreover, although the Wilson- 
Gorman law was based distinctly on 
the principle of “tariff for revenue 
only”—in each of the three years that 
it was in foree it caused a deficit, the 
deficit for the whole three years 
amounting to $86,000,000, or at a rate 
that would cause a deficit of $115,000,- 
000 for four years. And that hap- 
pened, too, in spite of the fact that the 
Government’s expenditures during 
each of the three years in question re- 
mained virtually at the same figure. 

These statistics are pertinent just 
now as showing how difficult it is to 
enact a tariff measure on the principle 
of “tariff for revenue only” and at the 
same time provide the government 
with sufficient means to meet its current 
obligations. The invariable tendency 
of tariff “reformers” is to cut down 
customs receipts to the vanishing 
point. 
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THE PARENTAGE OF TRUSTS. 





T length the truth—or at least 
one truth—from the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Instead of denouncing the tariff 
asthe parent of trusts, like Mr. 
Sugar Trust Havemeyer and like 
most of the Democratic newspapers 
for the last ten years, Senator Dan- 
iel’s plank on trusts in the St. Louis 
platform, which Mr. Bryan allowed 
to be adopted contained this sane 
declaration: 


We especially denounce rebates and 
discrimination by transportation com- 
panies as the most potent agency in 
promoting and strengthening these un- 
lawful conspiracies against trade. 


A multi-millionaire railroad presi- 
dent was not nominated for vice- 
president when this plank 
adopted and it remains to be seen 
whether or not he will stand upon it, 
but as he is a sensible man we think 
he will, for the best railroad men in 
the country would get rid of rebates 
and discriminations if they could. 

Be that as it may, the party is for- 
ever hereafter estopped from charg- 
ing the trusts to the tariff for lo! “the 
most potent agency” responsible for 
them is at last recognized, after it has 
been proved before the Industrial 
Commission, before the Interstate 


was 


Commerce Commission, and _ before 
committees of Congress, time and 
time again. Let us give the Demo- 
cratic party credit for making pro- 
gress, even though it is, as usual, 
several years behind. 

In the course of six or eight years 


it will probably discover that reci- 
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procity in competing goods is also a 
thing of “rebates and _ discrimina- 
tions,’ and favoritism and fraud. 





DO FREE TRADE COUNTRIES 
DUMP? 





[Industrial Canada. | 


Mr. Fielding believes that there is no 
danger of dumping except from high 
tarifi countries. He said in his budget 
speech :— 

“In low tariff countries or in free 
trade countries, Great Britain for ex- 
ample, these disturbing conditions sel- 
dom exist. England conducts her busi- 
ness generally upon rational lines. She 
sells at a profit, and what is known as 
the system of dumping or slaughtering 
is hardly known in connection with 
British trade.” 

Any one who has studied the history 
of United States tariff legislation dur- 
ing the past fifty years and read the dis- 
cussions in Congress must be aware that 
the manufacturers of free trade Eng- 
land have often slaughtered goods in 
the United States for the purpose of 
crushing out competition. Dumping is 
not anew thing under the sun although 
the name is new. Some years ago a 
British Parliamentary Commission 
made a report on industrial matters 
which contained the following state- 
ment :— 

“The laboring classes generally in 
the manufacturing districts of this 
country, and especially in the iron and 
coal districts, are very little aware of 
the extent to which they are often in- 
debted for their being employed at all 
to the immense losses which their em- 
ployers voluntarily incur in bad times 
in order to destroy foreign competition 
and to gain and keep possession of for- 
eign markets. The large capi- 
tals of this country are the great in- 
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struments of warfare against the com- 
peting capital of foreign countries.” 

Is not this exactly what Mr. Fielding 
describes as “dumping?” It has al- 
ready been pointed out in Industrial 
Canada that the manager of the Barrow 
Steel Company stated in evidence be- 
fore the British Royal Commission on 
Trade Depression that in one year, 1884, 
his company had indirectly paid £160,- 
000, or about three-quarters of a million 
dollars, in duties to the United States 
Government as they had cut prices to 
.that extent in order to offset the duties, 
and out of 531 replies to a circular ask- 
ing British exporters who paid _ the 
duties on articles exported to the 
United States 530 said they cut prices 
in order to get into the United States 
and so practically paid the duties in 
whole or in part. 


DEMOCRATIC TARIFF POLICY. 





[Robert Ellis Thompson.]| 


The Democratic Convention doomed 
its party to defeat by the stand it took 
on the tariff question. The original 
plank of the platform dealt with it in 
a cautious way, which showed that its 
authors are aware of the difficulty of 
the subject. Repeated defeats have 
taught the Democrats of the North- 
east that it is not to be expected that 
the country will elect any party to over- 
throw a policy, which is bound up with 
the prosperity and even the continu- 
ance of our system of industries. It 
was promised in the original declara- 
tion, that the party should give careful 
consideration to the difficulties which 
beset any alterations of the tariff, and 
make only those which can be made 
with ‘safety, while advancing in the di- 
rection of lowering the duties on im- 
ports. : 

This statement did not satisfy Mr. 
Bryan, and in this he had the support 
of the South, which still thinks of the 
tariff as a sort of accidental and freak- 
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ish law, whose repeal would hurt no- 
body they care for. So the platform 
contains about as indiscriminate a de- 
nunciation of the system of protection 
as has ever been put before the Ameri- 
can people, and he who votes for the 
candidates who are placed on it, votes 
to take the bread out of the mouths of 
the American workman, to shut the 
American factory, to close the Ameri- 
can workshop, and to reduce the coun- 
try to dependence upon foreign capital 
and labor for the supply of manufac- 
turers. He votes for the renewal of the 
miseries inflicted five times on this 
country by unwarranted reduction of 
duties, and shared by Ireland and India 
through more than a century past. 


The Boston Commercial Bulletin 
contrasts the nineteen cents recently 
paid for Montana wool from the 
ten and one-quarter to eleven and 
three-quarters cents paid under the 
Cleveland free wool tariff in 1895. 
Not only does no wool grower desire 
to return to free wool, but we do not 
know a dealer or manufacturer who 
desires it. And certainly we have 
better and cheaper clothing now and 
more of it sold than in free wool 
times. It would pay our New Eng- 
land farmers to grow more sheep. 
There ought to be small flocks on 
two-thirds of the farms. 


The special report on the cotton crop 
prepared by the New York Journal of 
Commerce at the end of June indicates 
a condition of 83.2. This is a rise of 
3.4 points during the month, and makes 
the condition 8.3 points better than re- 
ported by the correspondents a year ago. 
Over thirteen hundred reports have been 
received, their average date being June 
23. This report gives a lower condition 
than anticipated by some authorities. 
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ACCEPTANCE. 


FORMALLY NOTIFIED OF HIS NOMINATION — WILL CARBY OUT CHICAGO PLATFORM 
DECLARATIONS — FORCIBLE STATEMENT OF CAMPAIGN ISSUES — SPEAKER CANNON’S 


NOTIFICATION SPEECH. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT was 

notified formally of his nomina- 
tion for the presidency at his sum- 
mer residence at Sagamore Hill, 
N. Y., on July 27. The formal no- 
tification was made on behalf of a 
committee representing every state 
and territory by Hon. Joseph G. 
Cannon, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Besides the com- 
mittee there were a number of in- 
vited guests prominent in all walks 


of life. 


SPEAKER CANNON’S SPEECH. 


Mr. President—The people of the 
United States, by blood, heredity, edu- 
cation and practice, are a self-govern- 
ing people. We have sometimes been 
subject to prejudice and embarrassment 
from harmful conditions, but we have 
outgrown prejudice and overcome con- 
ditions as rapidly as possible, having 
due regard to law and the rights of in- 
dividuals. We have sometimes made 
mistakes, from a false sense of security, 
or from a desire to change policies in- 


stead of letting well enough alone — 
merely to see what would happen; but 
we have always paid the penalty of un- 
wise action at the ballot box and en- 
dured the suffering until, under the 
law, through the ballot box, we have 
returned to correct policies. Tested 
by experience no nation has 80 
successfully solved all problems and 
chosen proper policies as our nation. 
Under the lead of the Republican party 
for over forty years, the United States, 
from being a third-class Power among 
the nations, has become in every re- 
spect first. The people rule. The peo- 
ple ruling, it is necessary that they 
should be competent to rule. Compe- 
tency requires not only patriotism but 
material well-being, education, state- 
craft. 


PROTECTION CAUSED PROSPERITY. 


The people, under the lead of the Re- 
publican party, wrote upon the statute 
books revenue laws, levying taxes upon 
the products of foreign countries seek- 
ing our markets, which replenished our 
treasury, but were so adjusted as to en- 
courage our people in developing, di- 
versifying and maintaining our indus- 
tries, at the same time protecting our 
citizens laboring in production against 
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the competition of foreign labor. Un- 
der this policy, our manufactured pro- 
duct to-day is one-third of the product 
of the civilized world, and our people 
receive almost double the pay for their 
labor that similar labor receives else- 
where in the world, thereby enabling us 
to bear the burdens of citizenship. 
Liberal compensation for labor makes 
liberal customers for our products. Un- 
der this policy of protection, our home 
market affords all our people a better 
market than has any other people on 
earth, and this, too, even if we did not 
sell any of our products abroad. In ad- 
dition to this, we have come to be the 
greatest exporting nation in the world. 
For the year ending the 30th of June, 
1904, our exports to foreign countries 
were valued at $1,460,000,000, of which 
$450,000,000 were products of the fac- 
tory. The world fell in our debt last 
year $470,000,000, an increase of $75,- 
000,000 over the preceding year. 


DANGERS IN DEMOCRATIC RULE. 


This policy of protection has always 
been opposed by the opponents of the 
Republican party and is opposed by 
them to-day. In their last national 
platform, adopted at St. Louis, they de- 
nounce protection as robbery. They 
never have been given power; but they 
proceeded by word and act to destroy 
the policy of protection. Their plat- 
form is as silent as the grave touching 
the gold standard and our currency 
system. Their chosen leader, after his 
nomination, having been as silent as 
the sphinx up to that time, sent his tel- 
egram, saying in substance that the 
gold standard is established and that he 
will govern himself accordingly if he 
should be elected. 

I congratulate him. It is better to be 
right late than never. It is better to be 
right in one thing than wrong in all 
things. I wonder if it ever occurred 
to him that if his vote and support for 
his party’s candidate in 1896 and 1900 
had been decisive we would now have 
the silver standard? I wonder what 
made him send that telegram after he 
was nominated, and why he did not 
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send it before? When did he have a 
change of heart and judgment? And 
does he at heart believe in the gold 
standard and our currency system, or 
does he try now to reap where he has 
not sown? If, perchance, he should be 
elected by forcing together discordant 
elements, I submit that, with a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives or 
House and Senate, there would be no 
harmonious action in legislation or ad- 
ministration that would benefit the 
people, but that doubt and discontent 
would everywhere distress production 
and labor. Consumption would be cur- 
tailed. In short, we would have an ex- 
perience similar to that from 1893 to 
1897. If this chosen leader and his 
friends are converts to Republican poli- 
cies, should not they “bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance” before 
they ask to be placed in the highest 
positions to affect the well-being of all? 
Or, if they profess all things to all men, 
then they are not worthy the confi- 
dence of any man. If clothed with 
power, will they follow in the paths of 
legislation according to their loves and 
votes as manifested by their action al- 
ways heretofore, or will they stand by, 
protect and defend the gold standard 
and our currency system that have been 
created under the lead of the Republi- 
can party? 

Correct revenue laws, protection or 
free trade, the gold standard and our 
currency system, all depend upon the 
sentiment of the majority of our peo- 
ple as voiced at the ballot box. A ma- 
jority may change our revenue laws; a 
majority may change our currency 
laws; a majority may destroy the gold 
standard and establish the silver stand- 
ard; or, in lieu of either or both, make 
the treasury note, non-interest-bearing 
and irredeemable, the sole standard of 
value. 


POLICIES OF REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Sir, let us turn from the region of 
doubt and double-dealing, the debata- 
ble land, to the region of assured cer- 
tainty. The Republican party stands for 
protection. It stands for the gold stand- 
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ard and our currency system. All these 
dwell in legislation enacted under the 
lead of the Republican party and 
against the most determined opposition 
of the Democratic party, including its 
leader and candidate. These being our 
policies, and having been most use- 
ful to the country, we have confidence 
in and love them. If it be necessary 
from time to time that they should be 
strengthened here and controlled there, 
the Republican party stands ready, 
with loving, competent hands, to apply 
the proper remedy. I say “remedy.” 
Being our policies, we will not will- 
ingly subject them to their enemies for 
slow starvation on the one hand or to 
sudden destruction on the other. 

Since the Republican party was re- 
stored to power, in 1897, under the lead 
of McKinley, our country has prospered 
in production and in commerce as it 
had never prospered before. In wealth, 
we stand first among all the nations. 
Under the lead of William McKinley, 
the war with Spain was_ speedily 
brought to a successful conclusion. 
Under the treaty of peace and our 
action, Cuba is free, and under guar- 
antees written in her’ constitution 
and our legislation, it is assured that 
she will ever remain free. We also 
acquired Porto Rico, Guam and the 
Philippines, by a treaty the ratifica- 
tion of which was only possible by 
the votes of Democratic Senators. 
Civil government has been estab- 
lished in Porto Rico, and we are jour- 
neying toward civil government in the 
Philippines as rapidly as the people of 
the archipelago are able to receive it; 
and this, too, notwithstanding the false 
ery of “imperialism” raised by the 
Democratic party and _ still insisted 
upon, which led to insurrection in the 
Philippines and tends to lead to further 
insurrection there. The record of the 
Republican party under the lead of 
William McKinley has passed into his- 
tory. Who dares assail it? 


PRAISE FOR PRESIDENT’S RECORD. 


In the history of the republic, in time 
of peace, no Executive has had greater 
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questions to deal with than yourself, 
and none has brought greater courage, 
wisdom and patriotism to their solu- 
tion. You have enforced the law against 
the mighty and lowly without fear, 
favor or partiality. Under the consti- 
tution, you have recommended legis- 
lation to Congress from time to time, 
as it was your duty to, and when it was 
passed by Congress, have approved it. 
You have, under the constitution, led 
in making a treaty, which was ratified 
by the Senate and is approved by the 
people, which not only assures, but, un- 
der the law and appropriations made by 
Congress, proceeds with, the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. 

The Republican party, under your 
leadership, keeps its record from the 
beginning under Lincoln of doing 
things, the right thing at the right time 
and in the right way, notwithstanding 
the opposition of those who oppose. the 
right policies from the selfish or par- 
tisan standpoint. They dare not tell the 
truth about your official action or the 
record of the party and then condemn 
it. They can, for selfish or partisan 
reasons, abuse you personally and mis- 
represent the party which you lead. It 
is true, however, that, so far, their 
abuse of your action and their alleged 
fear of your personality is insignificant 
as compared with the personal and par- 
tisan carpings against Lincoln, Grant, 
and McKinley when they were clothed 
with power by the people. Those 
whose only grievance is that you have 
enforced .the law and those who carp 
for more partisan capital will not, in 
my judgment, reap the harvest of suc- 
cess. The Republican party for you, 
and under your leadership, appeals to 
the great body of the people who live in 
the sweat of their faces, make the civil- 
ization, control. the republic, fight its 
battles and determine its policies, for 
approval and continuance in power. 


THE CALL OF THE CONVENTION. 


The office of President of the United 
States is the greatest on earth and 
many competent men in the Republi- 
can party are ambitious to hold it, yet 
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the Republican convention met at 
Chicago, June last and unanimously, 
with one accord, nominated you as the 
eandidate of the party for President. 
I am sure all Republicans and a multi- 
tude of good citizens who do not call 
themselves Republicans said “Amen.” 
In pursuance of the usual custom, the 
convention appointed a committee, of 
which it honored me with the chair- 
manship, to wait upon you and inform 
you of its action, which duty, speaking 
for the committee, I now cheerfully 
perform, with the hope and the confi- 
dent expectation that a majority of 
the people of the republic will, in No- 
vember next, approve the action of the 
convention by choosing electors who 
will asure your election to the presi- 
dency as your own successor. 





THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the 
Notification Committee—I am deeply 
sensible of the high honor conferred 
upon me by the representatives of the 
Republican party assembled in conven- 
tion, and I accept the nomination for 
the presidency with solemn realization 
of the obligations I assume. I heartily 
approve the declaration of principles 
which the Republican National Con- 
vention has adopted, and at some 
future day I shall communicate to you, 
Mr. Chairman, more at length and in 
detail a formal written acceptance of 
the nomination. Three years ago I be- 
came President because of the death of 
my lamented predecessor. I then 
stated that it was my purpose to carry 
out his principles and policies for the 
honor and the interest of the country. 
To the best of my ability I have kept 
the promise thus made. If next No- 
vember my countrymen confirm at the 
polls the action of the convention you 
represent I shall, under Providence, 
continue to work with an eye single to 
the welfare of all our people. 


JHE PARTY STANDS BY ITS RECORD. 


A party is of worth only in so far as 
it promotes the national interest, and 
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every official, high or low, can serve his 
party best by rendering to the people 
the best service of which he is capable. 
Effective government comes only as the 
result of the loyal co-operation of many 
different persons. The members of a 
legislative majority, the officers in the 
various departments of the administra- 
tion, and the legislative and executive 
branches as towards each other, must 
work together with subordination of 
self to the common end of successful 
government. We who have been in- 
trusted with power as public servants 
during the past seven years of adminis- 
tration and legislation now come be- 
fore the poeple content to be judged by 
our record of achievement. In the 
years that have gone by we have made 
the deed square with the word; and if 
we are continued in power we shall un- 
swervingly follow out the great lines 
of public policy which the Republican 
party has already laid down; a public 
policy to which we are giving, and shall 
give, a united, and therefore an ef- 
ficient, support. In all of this we are 
more fortunate than our opponents, 
who now appeal for confidence on the 
ground, which some express and some 
seek to have confidentially understood, 
that if triumphant they may be trusted 
to prove false to every principle which 
in the last eight years they have laid 
down as vital, and to leave undisturbed 
those very acts of the administration 
because of which they ask that the Ad- 
ministration itself be driven from 
power. Seemingly their present atti- 
tude as to their past record is that 
some of them were mistaken and others 
insincere. We make our appeal in & 
wholly different spirit. We are not 
constrained to keep silent on any vital 
question; we are divided on no vital 
question; our policy is continuous, and 
is the same for all sections and locali- 
ties. There is nothing experimental 
about the government we ask the peo- 
ple to continue in power, for our per- 
formance in the past, our proved gov- 
ernmental efficiency, is a guarantee as 
to our promises for the future. Our 
opponents, either openly or secretly, 
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according to their several tempera- 
ments, now ask the people to trust their 
present promises in consideration of 
the fact that they intend to treat their 
past promises as null and void. We 
know our own minds, and we have kept 
of the same mind for a suflicient length 
of time to give to our policy coherence 
and sanity. In such a fundamental 
matter as the enforcement of the law 
we do not have to depend upon prom- 
ises, but merely to ask that our record 
be taken as an earnest of what we shall 
continue to do. In dealing with the 
great organizations known as trusts, 
we do not have to explain why the laws 
were not enforced, but to point out 
that they actually have been enforced, 
and that legislation has been enacted 
to increase the effectiveness of their en- 
forcement. We do not have to pro- 
pose to “turn the rascals out,” for we 
have shown in very deed that when- 
ever by diligent investigation a public 
official can be found who has betrayed 
his trust he will be punished to the full 
extent of the law, without regard to 
whether he was appointed under a Re- 
publican or a Democratic administra- 
tion. This is the efficient way to turn 
the rascals out and to keep them out, 
and it has the merit of sincerity. More- 
over, the betrayals of trust in the last 
seven years have been insignificant in 
number when compared with the ex- 
tent of the public service. Never has 
the administration of the government 
been on a cleaner and higher level; 
never has the public work of the nation 
been done more honestly and_ effi- 
ciently. 


GOLD STANDARD ASSURED, 


Assuredly it is unwise to change the 
policies which have worked so well and 
which are now working so well. Pros- 
perity has come at home. The national 
honor and interest have been upheld 
abroad. We have placed the finances of 
the nation upon a sound gold basis. 
We have done this with the aid of 
many who were formerly our oppo- 
nents, but who would neither openly 
support nor silently acquiesce in the 
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heresy of unsound finance; and we have 
done it against the convinced and vio- 
lent opposition of the mass of our pre- 
sent opponents who still refuse to re- 
cant the unsound opinions which for 
the moment they think it inexpedient 
to assert. We know what we mean 
when we speak of an honest and stable 
currency. We mean the same thing 
from year to year. We do not have to 
avoid a definite and conclusive commit- 
tal on the most important issue which 
has recently been before the people, 
and which may at any time in the near 
future be before them again. Upon 
the principles which underlie this issue 
the convictions of half of our number 
do not clash with those of the other 
half. So long as the Republican party 
is in power the gold standard is settled, 
not as a matter of temporary political 
expediency, not because of shifting 
conditions in the production of gold in 
certain mining centers, but in accord- 
ance with what we regard as the funda- 
mental principles of national morality 
and wisdom. 


TAXES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


Under the financial legislation which 
we have enacted there is now ample 
circulation for every business need, and 
every dollar of this circulation is worth 
a dollar in gold. We have reduced the 
interest-bearing debt and in still larger 
measure the interest on that debt. All 
of the war taxes imposed during the 
Spanish War have been removed with 
a view to relieve the people and to pre- 
vent the accumulation of an unneces- 
sary surplus. The result is that hardly 
ever before have the expenditures and 
income of the Government so closely 
corresponded. In the fiscal year that has 
just closed the excess of income over 
the ordinary expenditures was nine 
millions of dollars. This does not take 
account of the fifty millions expended 
out of the accumulated surplus for the 
purchase of the Isthmian canal. It is 
an extraordinary proof of the sound 
financial condition of the nation that 
instead of following the usual course in 
such matters and throwing the burden 
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upon posterity by an issue of bonds, 
we were able to make the payment out- 
right, and yet after it to have in the 
treasury a surplus of 161 millions. 
Moreover, we were able to pay this fifty 
millions of dollars out of hand with- 
out causing the slighest disturbance to 
business conditions. 


THE PARTY IS FOR PROTECTION. 


We have enacted a tariff law under 
which during the past few years the 
country has attained a height of ma- 
terial well-being never before reached. 
Wages are higher than ever before. 
That whenever the need arises there 
should be a readjustment of the tariff 
schedules is undoubted; but such 
changes can with safety be made only 
by those whose devotion to the princi- 
ple of a protective tariff is beyond ques- 
tion; for otherwise the changes would 
amount not to readjustment but to re- 
peal. The readjustment when made 
must maintain and not destroy the pro- 
tective principle. To the farmer, the 
merchant, the manufacturer this is 
vital; but perhaps no other man is so 
much interested as the wage-worker in 
the maintainance of our present ec- 
onomic system, both as regards the 
finances and the tariff. The standard 
of living of our wage-workers is higher 
than that of any other country, and it 
cannot so remain unless we have a pro- 
tective tariff which shall always keep 
as a minimum a rate of duty sufficient 
to cover the difference between the la- 
bor cost here and abroad. Those who, 
like our opponents, “denounce protec- 
tion as a robbery” thereby explicitly 
commit themselves to the proposition 
that if they were to revise the tariff no 
heed would be paid to the necessity of 
meeting this difference between the 
standards of living for wage-workers 
here and in other countries; and, there- 
fore, on this point their antagonism to 
our position is fundamental. Here 
again we ask that their promises and 
ours be judged by what has been done 
in the immediate past. We ask that 
sober and sensible men compare the 
workings of the present tariff law, and 
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the conditions which obtain under it, 
with the workings of the preceding 
tariff law of 1894 and the conditions 
which that tariff of 1894 helped to 
bring about. 


RECIPROCITY A PARTY POLICY. 


We believe in reciprocity with for- 
eign nations on the terms outlined in 
President McKinley’s last speech, which 
urged the extension of our foreign mar- 
kets by reciprocal agreements whenever 
they could be made without injury to 
American industry and labor. It is 
a singular fact that the only great reci- 
procity treaty recently adopted—that 
with Cuba—was finally opposed almost 
alone by the representatives of the very 
party which now states that it favors 
reciprocity. And here again we ask 
that the worth of our words be judged 
by comparing their deeds with ours. 
On this Cuban reciprocity there were at 
the outset grave differences of opinion 
among ourselves; and the notable thing 
in the negotiation and ratification of 
the treaty, and in the legislation which 
carried it into effect, was the highly 
practical manner in which without 
sacrifice of principle these differences 
of opinion were reconciled. There was 
no rupture of a great party, but an ex- 
cellent practical outcome, the result 
of the harmonious co-operation of two 
suecessive presidents and two succes- 
sive Congresses. This is an illustra- 
tion of the governing capacity which 
entitles us to the confidence of the peo- 
ple not only in our purposes but in our 
practical ability to achieve those pur- 
poses. Judging by the history of the 
last twelve years, down to this very 
month, is there justification for believ- 
ing that under similar circumstances 
and with similar initial differences of 
opinion, our opponents would have 
achieved any practical result? 


JUSTICE FOR LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


We have already shown in actual fact 
that our policy is to do fair and equal 
justice to all men, paying no heed to 
whether a man is rich or poor; paying 
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no heed to his race, his creed, or his 
birthplace. 

We recognize the organization of cap- 
ital and the organization of labor as nat- 
ural outcomes of our industrial system. 
Each kind of organization is to be fav- 
ored so long as it acts in a spirit of 
justice and of regard for the rights of 
others. Each is to be granted the full 
protection of the law, and each in turn 
is to be held to a strict obedience to the 
law; for no man is above it and no man 
below it. The humblest individual is 
to have his rights safeguarded as scru- 
pulously as those of the strongest or- 
ganization, for each is to receive jus- 
tice, no more and no less. The problems 
with which we have to deal in our mod- 
ern industrial and social life are mani- 
fold; but the spirit in which it is nec- 
essary to approach their solution is 
simply the spirit of honesty, of courage, 
and of common sense. 

In inaugurating the great work of ir- 
rigation in the West, the Administra- 
tion has been enabled by Congress to 
take one of the longest strides ever 
taken under our Government toward 
utilizing our vast national domain for 
the settler, the actual home-maker. 


PANAMA CANAL A REALITY. 


Ever since this continent was discov- 
ered the need of an Isthmian canal to 
connect the Pacific and the Atlantic 
has been recognized; and ever since 
the birth of our nation such a canal 
has been planned. At last the dream 
has become a reality. The Isthmian 
Canal is now being built by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. We 
conducted the negotiations for its 
construction with the nicest and most 
scrupulous honor, and in a spirit of 
the largest generosity toward those 
through whose territory it was to 
run. Every sinister effort which 
could be devised by the spirit of 
faction or the spirit of  self-inter- 
est was made in order to defeat the 
treaty with Panama and_ thereby 
prevent the consummation of this 
work. The construction of the canal is 
now an assured fact; but most cer- 
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tainly it is unwise to intrust the carry- 
ing out of so momentous a policy to 
those who have endeavored to defeat 
the whole undertaking. 


OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS PEACEFUL. 


Our foreign policy has been so con- 
ducted that, while not one of our just 
claims has been sacrificed, our relations 
with all foreign nations are now of the 
most peaceful kind; there is not a 
cloud on the horizon. The last cause 
of irritation between us and any other 
nation was removed by the settlement 
of the Alaskan boundary. 

In the Caribbean Sea we have made 
good our promises of independence for 
Cuba, and have proved our assertion 
that our mission in the island was one 
of justice and not of self-aggrandize- 
ment; and thereby no less than by our 
action in Venezuela and Panama we 
have shown that the Monroe doctrine is 
a living reality, designed for the hurt 
of no nation, but for the protection 
of civilization on the western conti- 
nent, and for the peace of the world. 
Our steady growth in power has gone 
hand in hand with a strengthening dis- 
position to use this power with strict 
regard for the rights of others, and for 
the cause of international justice and 
good-will. We earnestly desire friend- 
ship with all the nations of the New 
and Old Worlds; and we endeavor to 
place our relations with them upon a 
basis of reciprocal advantage, instead 
of hostility. We hold that the prosper- 
ity of each nation is an aid and not a 
hindrance to the prosperity of other 
nations. We seek international amity 
for the same reason that makes us be- 
lieve in peace within our own borders; 
and we seek this peace not because we 
are afraid or unready, but because we 
think that peace is right, as well as ad- 
vantageous. 


PHILIPPINES FOR THE FILIPINOS. 


American interests in the Pacific 
have rapidly grown. American enter- 
prise has laid a cable across this, the 
greatest of oceans. We have proved 
in effective fashion that we wish the 
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Chinese empire well and desire its in- 
tegrity and independence. 

Our foothold in the Philippines 
greatly strengthens our position in the 
competition for the trade of the East; 
but we are governing the Philippines 
in the interest of the Philippine peo- 
ple themselves. We have already given 
them a large share in their Govern- 
ment, and our purpose is to increase 
this share as rapidly as they give evi- 
dence of increasing fitness for the task. 
The great majority of the officials of 
the islands, whether elective or appoin- 
tive, are already native Filipinos. We 
are now providing for a legislative as- 
sembly. This is the first step to be 
taken in the future; and it would be 
eminently unwise to declare what our 
next step will be until this first step 
has been taken and the results are man- 
ifest. To have gone faster than we have 
already gone in giving the islanders a 
constantly increasing measure of self- 
government would have been dis- 
astrous. At the present moment to give 
political independence to the islands 
would result in the immediate loss of 
civil rights, personal liberty and public 
order, as regards the mass of the Fili- 
pinos, for the majority of the island- 
ers have been given these great boons 
by us, and only keep them because we 
vigilantly safeguard and guarantee 
them. To withdraw our Government 
from the islands at this time would 
mean to the average native the loss of 
his barely-won civil freedom. We have 
established in the islands a Govern- 
ment by Americans assisted by Fili- 
pinos. We are steadily striving to 
transform this into self-government by 
the Filipinos assisted by Americans. 


_ PARTY HAS DONE ITS DUTY. 


The principles which we uphold should 
appeal to all our countrymen, in all 
portions of our country. Above all they 
should give us strength with the men 
and women who are the spiritual heirs 
of those who upheld the hands of Abra- 
ham Lincoln; for we are striving to do 
our work in the spirit with which Lin- 
coln approached his. During the seven 
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years that have just passed there is ne 
duty, domestic or foreign, which we 
have shirked; no necessary task which 
we have feared to undertake, or which 
we have not performed with reason- 
able efficiency. We have never pleaded 
impotence. We have never sought 
refuge in criticism and complaint in- 
stead of action. We face the future 
with our past and our present as guar- 
antors of our promises; and we are con- 
tent to stand or to fall by the record 
which we have made and are making. 


It is perfectly well known that the 
only hope the Democrats have in the 
States of the Middle West which they 
need is such a labor disturbance as gave 
them victory in 1892. By promoting 
that, the trusts would serve Judge Par- 
ker more effectively than by openly 
championing his cause as their own. 
By taking a high-handed attitude tow- 
ard labor, perhaps compelling the gov- 
ernment to protect them from the 
violence of strikers whom they had pur- 
posely provoked, they might expect to 
arouse the workingmen against the 
party in power, while the Parker cam- 
paigners were promising them good 
times and the destruction of trusts if 
the Democrats won.—Tribune. 


All this reciprocity talk may not count 
for much in the way of votes, next No- 
vember; but it already has had effect on 
the campaign contributions. A month 
ago there was hardly anything doing in 
campaign subscriptions, so far as the 
Republicans were concerned. Since the 
reciprocity campaign began and Demo- 
eratic newspapers all over the country 
have been booming the Canadian trade 
treaty, the Republican collectors have 
had much better luck. In some big 
manufacturing centers, the subscrip- 
tions have trebled since the reciprocity 
movement began to be more widely ad- 
vertised.—Boston Advertiser. 
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MR. FAIRBANKS’S ACCEPTANCE, 


FORMAL ADDRESS TO THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT BY HON. 
ELIHU ROOT— THE SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE, 


ENATOR CHARLES W. 
FAIRBANKS was formally 
notified of his nomination for Vice- 
President of the United States, at 
his residence in Indianapolis, August 
3. The address in behalf of the 
notification committee was made by 
Elihu Root, former Secretary of 
War. Several thousand people were 
present, and a great ovation followed 
the speech of acceptance. 


SECRETARY ROOT’S SPEECH. 


Senator Fairbanks, the committee 
which now waits upon you was ap- 
pointed by the national convention of 
the Republican party held at Chicago 
in June, and its agreeable duty is to 
notify you of your nomination as the 
Republican candidate for the office of 
Vice-President of the United States 
for the term to begin on the fourth 
day of March, 1905. We give you 
formal notice of that nomination with 
assurance of the undivided and hearty 
support of the great party which has 
executed the people’s will in the gov- 
ernment of this country, for the better 
part of the last half century. The 
nomination comes to you in accordance 
with the best methods and practices of 
representative government. It was the 
result of long and earnest consideration 
and discussion by the members of the 
convention. It was not the chance 
product of an excited hour, and it was 
not upon the demand of any powerful 
influence—political or otherwise—con- 
straning the judgment of the delegates. 
It was not made for the purpose of con- 


ciliating possible malcontents, or of 
swelling the campaign fund of the 
party. No bargains or intrigues con- 
tributed to it. No suppressions of the 
truth or misleading of the convention 
as to your principles and opinions were 
necessary to bring it about. It was the 
deliberate, informed and _ intelligent 
judgment of the delegates from every 
State and territory, and it was their 
unanimous judgment. 

It is a great office to which you are 
called. John Adams, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and George Clinton, and John 
C. Calhoun, and Martin Van Buren, 
and many others whose names are il- 
lustrious in the history of our country, 
have filled it. It is an office of high 
dignity and immediate, ever-present 
importance. The credit and honor of 
our country are greatly concerned in 
the character and conduct of the man 
who presides over the Senate of the 
United States—that powerful and au- 
gust body, of which you are already so 
experienced, so useful and so honored 
a member. 

But the Vice-President has other 
grave duties of imperative obligation. 
When the people elect a President 
under our political system, they do not 
merely select the man for the office; 
they give their approval to certain con- 
trolling principles and policies of Gov- 
ernment; and the Administration of 
which the Vice-President is a part 18 
bound to give effect to these principles 
and policies. The primary duty of the 
Vice-President to be always ready to 
take up the burden of the presidency if 
occasion requires, carries with it the 
duty to be always ready to continue un- 
broken the policies which the people 
have entrusted to the Administration 
for execution. For the due performance 
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of this duty the Vice-President should 
be familar with the conduct of affairs 
by the Administration as it proceeds, 
a part of its counsels, and imbued 
with a knowledge of its labors, its per- 
plexities and its motives, that can 
come only from intimate association 
and confidence and sympathy. Too 
often it has happened that after excited 
contests for the presidential nomina- 
tion the candidate for Vice-President 
has been selected from the defeated 
faction for the purpose of appeasing 
their resentment, and that after elec- 
tion he has remained antagonistic in 
spirit, and a stranger to the counsels 
of the President whom he may be called 
upon to succeed. Happily we are now 
in no such case. The people would 
fain see again such relations of sym- 
pathy and loyal helpfulness for the 
public good, as existed between Presi- 
dent McKinley and Vice-President Ho- 
bart; and the personal relations be- 
tween President Roosevelt and yourself, 
your mutual esteem and good under- 
standing assure us that these happy 
conditions will come again after the 
fourth of next March. We count upon 
your wisdom and experience and loyal 
aid as an element of ever-present 
strength in the coming Administra- 
tion. 

As to the supreme responsibility of 
the Vice-Presidency, in case of succes- 
sion to the Presidency, we shall all 
pray, and no one more earnestly than 
yourself, that it may not come to you. 
But we are not at liberty to ignore the 
possibility that it may come. Sad and 
bitter experience admonishes us_ that 
provision for succession to the Presi- 
dency is no idle form. Of the last 
twelve Presidents elected by the peo- 
ple of the United States five—nearly 
one-half—have died in office and have 
been succeeded by Vice-Presidents. A 
serious obligation rests upon the politi- 
eal parties which select the candidates 
between whom the people must choose, 
to see to it that they nominate men 
for this possible succession who have 
the strength of body and mind and 
character which shall enable them, if 
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occasion comes, to take up the burdens 
of the great presidential office, to en- 
dure its trying and exhausting de- 
mands, to meet its great responsibili- 
ties, and with firm hand and clear 
vision to guide the Government of the 
country until the people can express 
their choice again. 

Our opponents of the Democratic 
party have signally failed to perform 
this duty. They have nominated as 
their candidate for the vice-presidency 
an excellent gentleman, who was born 
during the presidency of James Mon- 
roe, and who before the 4th of March 
next will be in the eighty-second year 
of his age. Before the next Adminis- 
tration is ended, he will be approaching 
his eighty-sixth birthday. It is no dis- 
paragement of this gentleman, for 
whom I believe we all have the highest 
respect, to say that he shares the com- 
mon lot of mortals, and that the elec- 
tion of any man of such great age 
would furnish no safeguard to the 
American people against the disaster 
which would ensue upon the death of 
a president with a successor not com- 
petent to perform the duties of the 
presidential office. It is common ex- 
perience that very aged men, however 
bright and active they may appear for 
brief periods, cannot sustain long-con- 
tinued severe exertion. The demands 
of the presidential office upon the men- 
tal and physical vitality are so great, 
so continous and so exhausting, as to 
be wholly beyond the capacity of any 
man of eighty-five. 

The attempt by such a man to per- 
form the duties of the office would with 
practical certainty be speedily followed 
by a complete breakdown both of body 
and’ of mind. In contemplating the re- 
mote possibility of the election of the 
Democratic candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent the people of the country are 
bound to contemplate also as a neces- 
sary result of such an election in case 
of the President’s death, that others, 
not chosen by the people, and we know 
not who, would govern in the name of 
a nominal successor unable himself to 
perform the constitutional duties of his 
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office, or, worse still, that serious 
doubt whether the Vice-President had 
not reached a condition of “inability” 
within the meaning of the constitution 
would throw the title to the office of 
President into dispute. 

The serious effect of such an event 
upon the Government and upon the 
business interests and general welfare 
of the country, and the serious effect 
even of the continual menace of such 
an event, must be apparent to every 
thoughtful mind. In your election, on 
the other hand, this chief requirement 
will be fully met. In the full strength 
of middle life you are perpared for the 
exhausting duties of the presidency. 
Your successful and distinguished ca- 
reer, the ability and probity with which 
you have already discharged the duties 
of high office, the universal respect and 
esteem of the people of Indiana who 
have delighted to honor you, the at- 
tachment of hosts of friends through- 
out the Union—all assure us that you 
have the character and the ability to 
govern wisely and strongly should you 
become President. Many indeed among 
our people have already turned toward 
you as a suitable candidate to be 
elected directly to that office. It is the 
earnest wish of your party and of many 
good citizens who have no party affilia- 
tions that you shall accept this nomi- 
nation, and that you shall be elected 
in November to be the next Vice-Pre- 
sident of the United States. In ex- 
pressing to you this wish, we beg to add 
an assurance of our own personal. re- 
spect, esteem and loyalty. 

Senator Fairbanks was given another 
ovation as he rose to accept the nomi- 
nation. 


SENATOR FAIRBANKS’S SPEECH 
OF ACCEPTANCE. 


Mr. Root and Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee: I thank you for the very gener- 
ous terms in which you have conveyed 
the official notification of my nomina- 
tion for Vice-President of the United 
States. The unsolicited and unanimous 
nomination by the Republican party is 
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a call to duty which I am pleased to 
obey. 

I accept the commission which you 
bring with a profound sense of the dig- 
nity and responsibilities of the exalted 
position for which I have been nomi- 
nated. My utmost endeavor will be to 
discharge in full measure the trust, if 
the action of the convention shall meet 
the approval of the American people. | 

The platform adopted by the conven- 
tion is an explicit and emphatic declar- 
ation of the principles in entire har- 
mony with those policies of our party 
which have brought great honor and 
prosperity to our common country, and 
which, if continued, will bring us like 
blessings in the future. 

The monetary and economic policies 
which have been so forcibly rean- 
nounced lie at the very foundation of 
our industrial life, and are essential to 
the fullest development of our national 
strength. They give vitality to our 
manufactures and commerce, and_ if 
impaired or overthrown, there would 
inevitably ensue a period of industrial 
depression, to the serious injury of the 
vast interests of both labor and cap- 
ital. 

The Republican party, since it pre- 
served the integrity of the Republic 
and gave freedom to the oppressed, 
never rendered a more important ser- 
vice to the country than when it estab- 
lished the gold standard. Under it we 
have increased our currency supply 
sufficiently to meet the normal require- 
ments of business. It is gratifying that 
the convention made frank and explicit 
declaration of the inflexible purpose of 
the party to maintain the gold stand- 
ard. It is essential not only that the 
standard should be as good as the best 
in the world, but that the people should 
have the assurance that it will be so 
maintained. The enemies of sound 
money were powerful enough to sup- 
press mention of the gold standard in 
the platform lately adopted by the 
Democratic National Convention. The 
leader of Democracy in two great na- 
tional campaigns has declared since 
the adjournment of the convention that 
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as soon as the election is over, he will 
undertake to organize the forces within 
the Democratic party for the next na- 
tional contest, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the radical policies for which 
his element of the party stands. He 
frankly says that the money question is 
for the present in abeyance. In view of 
these palpable facts, it is not the part 
of wisdom to abandon our vigilance 
in safeguarding the integrity of our 
money system. We must have not only 
a President who is unalterably com- 
mitted to the gold standard, but both 
houses of Congress in entire accord 
with him upon the subject. 

In Congress and not with the Presi- 
dent rests the supreme power to de- 
termine the standard of our money. 
Though the Chief Executive should op- 
pose, the Congress, acting within its 
independent constitutional authority, 
eould at any time overthrow or change 
the monetary standard. 

The wisdom of our protective policy 
finds complete justification in the in- 
dustrial development of the country. 
This policy has become a most vital 
part of our industrial system, and must 
be maintained unimpaired. When al- 
tered conditions make changes in sche- 
dules desirable, their modification 
can be safely intrusted to the Republi- 
can party. If they are to be changed 
by the enemies of the system along free 
trade lines, uncertainty would take the 
place of certainty and a reaction would 
surely follow to the injury of the wage- 
earners and all who are profitably em- 
ployed. Uncertainty undermines con- 
fidence and loss of confidence breeds 
confusion and distress in commercial 
affairs. The convention was wise not 
‘only in its enunciation of party poli- 
cies, but in its nomination of a ecandi- 
date for the presidency. During the 
last three years, President Roosevelt has 
been confronted with large and serious 
questions. These he has met and solved 
with high wisdom and courage. The 
charges made against him in the Demo- 
cratic platform find an irrefutable an- 
swer in his splendid Administration, 
never surpassed in all the history of 
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the republic and never equaled by the 
party who seeks to discredit it. 

The election of the President is im- 
peratively demanded by those whose 
success depends upon the continuance 
of a safe, conservative and efficient ad- 
ministration of public affairs. We 
have an ample record of deeds done, of 
beneficent things accomplished in the 
public interest. The vast business of 
the Government has been well admin- 
istered. The laws have been enforced 
fearlessly and impartially. The treas- 
ury has been adequately supplied with 
revenue, and the financial credit of the 
Government was never better. Our 
foreign trade balance continues to in- 
crease our national wealth. We have 
adopted an irrigation policy which will 
build homes in the arid regions of the 
West. The Panama Canal, the hope of 
centuries, is in course of construction 
under the sole protection of the Ameri- 
ean flag. We have peace and great 
prosperity at home and are upon terms 
of good neighborhood to the entire 
world. The conditions constitute the 
strongest possible assurance for the 
future. Later I shall avail myself of a 
favorable opportunity to submit to you, 
and through you, to my fellow citizens, 
a fuller expression of my views con- 
cerning the questions now in issue. 
Permit me again to thank you and to 
express the belief that we may confi- 
dently submit our cause to the candid 
and patriotic judgment of our country- 
men. 


Davis of West Virginia is a worthy 
exponent of the free trade idea as inter- 
preted by the Democracy. He evidently 
thinks that protection is good for the 
particular industry in which he is in- 
terested, but bad for the rest of the 
country. When he was in the Senate 
he moved to raise the duty on soft coal, 
which was fixed by the Republicans at 
50 cents a ton, to 75 cents. Senator 
Davis evidently thinks the tariff is a 
local question.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 
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RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


AS SUGGESTED BY THE BOSTON COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED — AN INDEFINITE PRO- 
POSAL—OF NO ADVANTAGE TO OUR MANUFACTURERS — PROBABLY OF LITTLE 
BENEFIT TO BOSTON —NEW ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIES NOT DECADENT. 


| From an able article by John Bruce McPherson, Secretary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, printed in the September Bulletin of the Association. | 


HE discussion opens with the 

statement that for more than half 
a century the question of reciprocal 
trade relations with Canada has been 
before the people of the United 
States; and out of it all have come 
one treaty, negotiated at a time 
when the protectionist cause was re- 
garded as forlorn and hopeless, and 
one draft treaty in 1874, which upon 
submission to the scrutiny of the 
Senate, was rejected. Reciprocity 
—not free trade, but fair trade with 
the Dominion of Canada, as one ad- 
vocate puts it—is a word to conjure 
with. It delights the ear, and ap- 
peals to the generosity and fairness 
of the average American. We are 
to seek no advantage, but to get only 
an equivalent for something we give 
—a quid pro quo. The Dominion is 
held out as the field from which can 
be secured cheaper fuel, raw mate- 
rials for languishing industries, and 
cheaper provisions for the toiling 
masses, for whom much considera- 
tion is professed by the supporters of 
this arrangement. It is only neces- 
sary to revert to the discussion which 
preceded the negotiations and ratifi- 
eation of the Treaty of 1854, to see 
how freely these gentlemen have 


drawn from the arguments of those 
free traders, then controlling the af- 
fairs of the country, who predicted 
so much of value to the United 
States in this closer alliance pleaded 
for, and which, when secured by 
treaty, resulted in the free exchange 
of the natural products of the two 
countries. 

The Committee of One Hundred, 
appointed by the president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, have 
diagnosed the commercial maladies 
from which Boston and Massachu- 
setts are declared by them to be suf- 
fering, and as a remedy they offer 
“reciprocity with the Dominion of 
Canada and Newfoundland not con- 
fined to non-competitive products.” 
The securing of this is alleged to be 
a great boon of “vital importance to 
the welfare of the 
United States, and especially of Mas- 
sachusetts.” Without conceding the 
correctness of their diagnosis, is it 
not fair a reasonable to ask 
whether the panacea suggested and 
offered is one which can be secured; 
and if secured, can be received and 
adopted by those who profess to 
believe in the doctrine of protec- 
tion, 


commercial 


and 
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BOSTON’S TRADE WITH CANADA. 


From the experience of the past, 
Mr. McPherson deduces the conclu- 
sion that the increase in Boston’s 
trade under a reciprocal arrange- 
ment would not be very great as 
Boston and Massachusetts are not 
alone to profit by such increase; and 
it may be supposed that such ports 
as Detroit, Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, etc., would be 
greater sharers than Boston. Many 
of them are closer to Canada, are on 
the routes of transportation which 
Canadian products when coming to 
this country for consumption or 
seeking a foreign outlet have been 
accustomed to use, and are thus more 
favorably situated for the securing 
of this commerce. ‘They are in a 
better position to attract the trade 
of the growing, populous, and pro- 
ducing sections of Canada than is 
Boston, and the latter would, in 
large measure, be confined to the less 
prosperous, less populous maritime 
provinces, whose inhabitants have a 
more restricted purchasing power. 
Thus restricted, it seems scarcely 
credible that if the total trade of 
such a population should be cap- 
tured, it would have much effect on 
the industries of the city and com- 
monwealth. 

In this connection, Mr. McPher- 
son quotes from J. N. Larned’s re- 
port to Congress in 1871, showing 
that Boston’s share of the trade with 
Canada in the previous year was but 
4.6 per cent of the United States ex- 
ports to the Provinces, 8.9 per cent 
of the imports into the United 
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States from the Provinces, and 13.6 
per cent of the foreign re-exports. 


AN INDEFINITE PROPOSAL. 


The proposal of the Committee of 
One Hundred is both definite and in- 
definite,—definite in that it demands 
“reciprocity not confined to non-com- 
petitive products,” and indefinite in 
that it fails utterly to inform the public 
what classes of competitive products 
are to be embraced in the arrangement 
and for what period of years it is to be 
made. Is the schedule to be confined to 
natural products alone? Or are a con- 
siderable number of manufactures to be 
included? And is it to be for ten years, 
as in the Elgin treaty, or for twenty-one 
years, as provided in the fish draft 
treaty? Or for a shorter term? Is the 
privilege we are to secure to be exclu- 
sive? Or is there to be reciprocal free 
trade between the two countries, with 
a common tariff against the world? 

While the present object of the com- 
mittee is more of a scheme than hither- 
to vouchsafed, it still leaves the above 
questions, which are of “vital im- 
portance” to the people of Massachu- 
setts and the United States, unan- 
swered; and the program is, therefore, 
essentially deficient and incomplete. 
By examining each of the aforesaid es- 
sentials, it will become apparent that 
supporters of the protective policy 
cannot consistently lend their aid to 
the plan suggested, which may be 
merely free trade in spots. 


NATURAL PRODUCTS. 


Would a schedule confined to natural 
products—raw products—be desirable ? 
Would manufacturers favoring the free 
importation of their raw materials— 
the farmer’s finished products—be justi- 
fied in asking protection for their own 
finished output? Those who favor reci- 
procity with Canada will not be per- 
mitted to grant it in articles not affect- 
ing them injuriously and to prevent it 
in lines of their production. They 
cannot at the same time blow hot and 
blow cold. The tariff system must be 
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maintained in its entirety, or it must 
be abandoned. Where would the pro- 
tective tariff, as a harmonious system, 
be if the demands of these free traders, 
for the various free raw materials, were 
granted? Suppose free hides were con- 
ceded to the shoe men, free lumber to 
the lumber dealers, free wheat to the 
millers, free cattle to the packers, and 
free wool to the manufacturers, what 
would be left of the schedule protect- 
ing the farmers of the country? The 
farmers of the great West will not sub- 
mit to the selfish and anomalous pro- 
position to subject them to a competi- 
tion which would be injurious and de- 
structive. They and the farmers of New 
England know the benefit that protec- 
tion has been to them, and it is idle to 
suppose that they or their senators and 
representatives will, without protest or 
contest, allow their interests to be 
stricken down while those of the attack- 
ing forces continue to receive the pro- 
tection they need and deserve. It is 
idle to suppose they would permit so 
great an abomination to be consum- 
mated “lying down.” The interests of 
the West, protected by the tariff 
schedules, are few when compared with 
the many of Massachusetts and the 
East. If this illiberal policy should be 
advocated by New England, it is not 
difficult to guess which section, in this 
war of reprisal, would be the greater 
sufferer. A sectional tariff should have 
no place on our statute books, and the 
last to raise that issue should be the peo- 
ple of New England, whose sterile lands 
are the home of busy millions and of 
successful industries, supplying the 
wants of the consumers of this country 
in countless products. A proposal to 
arrange reciprocity with Canada in 
natural products alone—thereby mak- 
ing an uncalled-for surrender and sac- 
rifice of the rights of one interest for 
the supposed advancement of another— 
will not meet the approbation of the na- 
tion, and will justly arouse the antago- 
nism of a section of the country, power- 
ful to-day and destined to be more 
powerful and more influential in the 
future. 
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THE OLD TREATY. 


Mr. McPherson shows that the 
treaty of 1854 did not produce the 
beneficial results which some of its 
advocates had predicted. All agents 
of the government, with but few ex- 
ceptions, pronounced its workings 
inequitable and unfair to this coun- 
try. Mr. Blaine referred to the 
treaty aS maintaining “the reciproc- 
ity all on one side,” and declared 
that it inflicted upon the State of 
Maine during its existence a loss of 
fifty millions of dollars. So meagre 
were its benefits and so many and 
great its disadvantages that only 
eight votes were recorded in the 
United States Senate against its 
abrogation. 


WOULD MANUFACTURERS PROFIT? 


But should the folly of 1854 be re- 
peated, to what extent would American 
manufacturers be benefited by such an 
arrangement? Would their sales be in- 
creased in this country in agricultural 
communities, subjected to keen compe- 
tition, whose purchasing power would 
be reduced by inability to dispose of 
their products at the usual remunera- 
tive prices? If this reciprocity is 
sought, which the producers of this 
country felt was harmful to them in 
1854, when the American cities adja- 
cent to Canada were much less popu- 
lous than at the present time, had not 
manufacturers, seeking thus to extend 
their foreign sales, better ponder well 
the leap before it is taken? And that 
the producers of the contiguous States 
suffered by Canadian competition after 
1855 is evidenced by the demand of the 
Legislatures of Maine, Vermont, and 
New York, for the adjustment of the 
inequalities of the treaty, as well as the 
protest of Vermont against its renewal, 
in 1869. Is not the old and familiar 
story of the dog with a bone in his 
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mouth crossing a stream applicable to 
them? In this effort to get something 
abroad, do they not run the great risk 
of diminished sales in the home mar- 
ket—the commerce of which is equal to 
the international commerce of all the 
nations of the world—and of even 
stronger competition with foreign ri- 
vals at home? Might not the epitaph of 
a doctor-killed patient be applicable to 
them? “I was well. I would be better, 
and I am here.” 


WHAT ADVANTAGE IN INCLUDING MANU- 
FACTURES ¢ 


Do our manufacturers wish free reci- 
procal trade with Canada in natural 
products and a considerable number of 
manufactures? Would not that sug- 
gested cure for the ills they suffer, ac- 
cording to the prophets of this cult, be 
worse than the disease? What advan- 
tage would the American manufacturer 
enjoy by such an arrangement? Would 
he not thereby be subjected to the com- 
petition of Canadian rivals for the 
business, the market, of 80,000,000 peo- 
ple, to obtain a share in the trade of 
not exceeding 6,000,000? Nay, more, 
would he not only have to meet that 
competition, which might be possible, 
but to meet England on equal terms not 
only in Canada, but in the markets of 
this country? How would it be possi- 
ble to distinguish between goods made 
in Canada and in Great Britain? 

This danger was clearly seen by the 
Hon. William Hamilton Merritt, sent 
to the United States, in 1849, by the 
Governor-General of Canada, to re- 
move difficulties in the way of reciproc- 
ity. In his memorandum containing 
the arguments for the passage of the 
bill he gave, as a reason for restricting 
reciprocity to natural products, that 
Canada considered it unwise to propose 
its extension to manufactures, because 
America would fear competition of 
British fabrics through Canada. Even 
now Canadian manufacturers complain 
that the differential allowed the mother 
country is used by the Germans as a 
means to reach the Dominion markets. 
Likewise, Canada would be the side 
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door through which would pour such a 
stream of foreign products as would 
cause the manufacturers and _ their 
workmen to curse the day so ill-advised 
an agreement was conceded by our gov- 
ernment. To open such an entrance to 
the workshops of England, and _ per- 
haps others, would “be cutting the ar- 
tery of our industry and the bleeding of 
our workmen to death.” 

To make the inclusion of manufac- 
tures at all acceptable to the Canadian 
manufacturers, they would, without 
doubt, demand that the treaty or agree- 
ment cover a long period of years. 
Otherwise, if they were constantly sub- 
jected to the danger of a short notice 
of abrogation, capital would be grudg- 
ingly invested—if at all—in Canadian 
manufacturing plants, because their 
success, dependent upon the continu- 
ance of the arrangement, might be ruth- 
lessly cut short by congressional annul- 
ment. From a Canadian view-point 
a long term must be the basis of such 
a bargain, and the granting it would be 
a menace to the manufacturers of the 
United States, as well as undesirable to 
this Government. 

With the industries of the two peo- 
ple tuned to different keys, with the 
Canadians enjoying cheap production 
and a market of high prices, the inevita- 
ble result of such reciprocity, if 
granted, would be to invite the trans- 
planting to Canadian soil of factories 
and industries now in this country, and 
the establishment of English capital 
and machinery to compete on equal 
terms for our matchless market. As the 
English have gone to India, would not 
they also go to Canada, erecting mills 
and taking advantage of the abundant 
water-powers, the cheap, tractable, and 
excellent labor of the Provinces, to in- 
vade through her the markets of this 
country, with eighty millions of the 
world’s best consumers ? 


ARE EXCLUSIVE PRIVILEGES OBTAINA- 
BLE? 
Mr. McPherson quotes from 


Canadian and English sources to 
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show that it is highly improbable 
that Canada would give us an exclu- 
sive privilege in her markets. In 
1874, when the terms of the draft 
treaty, negotiated by Secretary Fish, 
were made public, deputations of 
English manufacturers and mer- 
chants called attention to the fact 
that the treaty made no provision for 
the free introduction into Canada of 
the same manufactured articles from 
Great Britain, proposed to be ad- 
mitted from the United States. The 
British Ministry replied that that 
was a matter between England and 
Canada not necessary or ever fit to 
be incorporated into a treaty with 
the United States, and that the intro- 
duction of English manufactures into 
Canada, on as good terms as might 
be allowed to any other country, re- 
sulted from the nature of the politi- 
cal connection between England 
and Canada, and could never be a 
matter of question. And this view 
was admitted by the Canadian 
authorities. 

Again, in 1890, a Canadian depu- 
tation came to Secretary Blaine, em- 
powered to propose the renewal of 
the treaty of 1854, with such modi- 
fications and extensions, confined to 
natural products and not to embrace 
manufactured articles, as the altered 
circumstances of both countries and 
their interests might require. When 
an exclusive privilege for the manu- 
factures of this country was pressed, 
the secretary was told that in view 
of Canada’s political relations and 
obligations, it was impossible to ex- 
tend to American goods a preferen- 
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tial treatment over those of other 
countries. As Canada was a part 
of the British empire, the commis- 
sion did not consider it competent 
for the Dominion government to 
enter into any commercial arrange- 
ments with the United States from 
the benefits of which Great Britain 
and its colonies should be excluded. 

He was further informed that “if 
any considerable list of manufac- 
tured goods of the United States 
should be admitted free into Canada, 
it would entail a material loss to the 
Dominion treasury, and if the same 
favors were likewise extended to the 
merchandise of other countries, the 
loss of revenues would be much 
greater. They felt that they would 
not be able to recoup these losses by 
other methods of taxation.” 


WHAT EXCLUSIVE PRIVILEGE WOULD MEAN, 


The admission of manufactures from 
the United States on an exclusive basis 
would mean the supplanting of imports 
from other countries and the loss of 
revenue which the Canadian govern- 
ment needs. The necessities of the treas- 
ury were the justification for the 
breaches of the spirit of the treaty of 
1854, complained of by the people of 
this country; were the ground in 1890 
for refusing the demand of Mr. Blaine 
for concessions in manufactures, and 
to-day are an element in preventing the 
acceptance of conditions which, in the 
opinion of some, alone make this ar- 
rangement of value to the United States. 
Tf an exclusive privilege should be 
asked for manufactures, the answer will 
be the same now as in 1874 and in 1890, 
—same privileges given to the United 
States must be yielded to Great Brit- 
ain; and, in the language of Mr. Blaine, 
“Tf Great Britain should be permitted 
to enjoy gratuitously the benefits con- 
ferred upon the United States by means 
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ef a reciprocity treaty, the benefits to 
the latter country would, in a great 
measure, be neutralized.” 


AS TO A “CUSTOMS UNION.”’ 


Mr. McPherson discusses at length 
the proposal for a “customs union,” 
and quotes from influential Canadian 
authorities to show that it is wholly 
impracticable from the Canadian 
point of view, because Canada can- 
not make a commercial treaty with- 
out taking in Great Britain. Cana- 
da’s offer at various times has been 
reciprocity in natural products, and 
that is the utmost she holds out to- 
day; and it is a fact that no workable 
solution of the problem has been sug- 
gested, except annexation. It is not 
the simple proposition that those 
who so glibly discourse about its ad- 
vantages would have us believe. 


Hence the suggestion that Canada 
can be made, by reciprocal trade ar- 
rangements, a great and exclusive mar- 
ket for the products of the American 
factory is a delusion. It is a figment 
of the imagination and a consumma- 
tion which, however much it may be 
hoped for, cannot be attained as long as 
this country holds to a uniform and 
comprehensive system of protection and 
the Dominion clings to the empire. 
Even the hope of reciprotarians that 
Canada will agree to put manufactures 
extensively on the reciprocal list has 
been designated by one familiar with the 
question as “an almost complete delu- 
sion.” The insurmountable obstacle— 
not contemplating the antipathy of the 
Canadians and their aspiration—to com- 
mercial union with the United States 
or to any trade relations, the privileges 
of which are not to be extended to 
Great Britain, are her political alliance 
with the mother country and her need 
of revenues derived from customs 
duties. Until these difficulties are re- 
moved we may indulge fond hopes, dis- 
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cuss the question, supplicate, make 
overtures to our neighbors, and appoint 
joint high commissions, with no result, 
except to make ourselves “ridiculous by 
beating the air after vain things.” 


NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES. 


After giving statistics of our 
trade with Canada, showing a rapid- 
ly growing commerce and a gratify- 
ing trade balance, under present 
conditions, Mr. McPherson briefly 
discusses the statements and con- 
tentions of reciprocity advocates of 
the Whitney type regarding the de 
cadent condition of New England in- 
dustries. He shows that the figures 
of the last six censuses do not sustain 
their position. On the contrary, they 
reveal constant, steady, satisfactory 
growth in all directions in every 
decade except that in 1860, the num- 
ber of establishments was smaller 
than ten years previous, and in 1880 
they were fewer than in 1870, 
though in each census the capital 
was cousiderably larger, showing 
consolidation rather than loss. In 
the fifty years—from 1850 to 1900 
—the number of establishments has 
increased 155 per cent; the capital 
employed has increased 862.09 per 
cent; the average number of em- 
ployees is more than three times as 
large; the amount of wages paid has 
increased almost sixfold; the cost of 
materials and value of products have 
each increased more than 550 per 
cent, while the population has in- 
creased but 105 per cent. In con- 
clusion Mr. McPherson says: 

If these figures mean anything, they 


surely indicate that the industrial es- 
tablishments of New England are in no 
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such predicament that it is of vital im- 
portance to them to open a portion or 
the whole of our markets to the people 
of the Dominion and their markets to 
our people in competitive products. The 
fact seems to be that during the past 
fifty years the industries of New Eng- 
land have expanded and flourished,— 
and at no time more rapidly than be- 
tween 1880 and 1900,—notwithstand- 
ing the increase of manufacturing 
plants in other parts of the country. 
The figures at hand show that the capi- 
tal invested, the number of operatives 
employed, the amount of wages paid, 
and the value of the product are greater 
than ever, and each decade shows an 
advance. That New England may in 
the future fail to maintain an increase 
proportionately as large as other and 
newer sections may show is no doubt 
true; but that her supremacy is imper- 
iled or her industries are docmed, we 
cannot admit or believe. If they are in 
distress, something more is needed 
than New England’s share in any in- 
creased trade with Canada and her pop- 
ulation of six million—something more 
is needed than is outlined in the indefi- 
inite plan suggested and advocated by 
the committeee of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. 


THE RECIPROCITY CAMPAIGN. 





AS VIEWED BY THE BOSTON HERALD. 





[From the Sunday Herald, Aug. 14.] 


The reciprocity and anti-Lodge cam- 
paign and the contest for the state 
treasureship nomination are dividing 
the interest of the Republican politi- 
cians in the dog-day season. 

That the reciprocity issue will come 
up again in the state convention in Oc- 
tober may be accepted as almost cer- 
tain, and that it will meet the same 
fate it did last spring is about equally 
certain; but the opponents of Senator 
Lodge’s position on this question will 
consider that they have made substan- 
tial progress if they can show more 
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votes for their cause than they were 
able to muster in support of Eugene N. 
Foss in April. 

It is an open secret in political circles, 
both among the friends and opponents 
of the reciprocity campaign, that Mr. 
Foss’ prominence in the movement has 
not tended to forward it.... 

Inasmuch as there appears to be no 
Republican in sight with sufficient 
courage to even consent to the use of 
his name as a candidate for the United 
States Senate against Mr. Lodge in the 
next General Court in order that the 
opponents of the senator may have 
somebody to rally about, it is possible 
that the reciprocity campaign, so far 
as the Legislature is concerned, will be 
confined to the election of members 
pledged to vote for reciprocity resolu- 
tions such as have been defeated in 
former Legislatures. The passage of 
such resolutions by the next Legisla- 
ture would, under the circumstances, 
amount to a criticism of the senator’s 
attitude, no matter how large a major- 
ity might vote for his return to the 
Senate. 


A shutdown in the cotton mills 
throughout New Brunswick is a perti- 
nent rejoiner to the political canard 
that the present cotton depression is 
confined to the United States and that 
the administrative policies have been 
hostile to the development of the cot- 
ton goods market. Sully’s brigandage 
in holding up the market is the one 
cause, and the silent mills in New Eng- 
land, New Brunswick, and Lancashire, 
England, are the sympathetic result.— 
Boston Record. 


A reduction in wages is unqgestion- 
ably a disagreeable thing to working 
men, just as a reduction in profits is a 
disagreeable thing to employers; but 
there are occasions when it is far the 
better part of wisdom to accept half a 
loaf rather than to deprive oneself en- 
tirely of bread——New York Commer- 


cial. 
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BRITISH TARIFF COMMISSION DECLARES FOR 
RECIPROCITY. 


[By our London Correspondent. | 


Lonpon, July 238, 1904. 

HE Tariff Commission which has 

been examining witnesses and 
collecting information bearing on the 
present condition of British indus- 
tries has just issued its first report. 
It is a general and conclusive con- 
demnation of our present free trade 
system; very nearly every witness 
examined was of opinion that protec- 
tion was the only remedy for the iron 
trade and most of our other mori- 
bund industries. In twenty years 
we have fallen from the position of 
being the chief iron producing coun- 
try to that of third. For instance 
the following has been the advance 
in pig iron production of England 
and her competitors :— 


Average of 1881-5 1903 
Kagland) oc ee CS OG 8,810 
LARPIATI YE Cu eer! NY 3,340 9,860 
Oe a a PBL, 4,260 18,000 
rence nie pur ke igi ag 1,860 2,780 


(In thousands of tons. ) 


If we turn to steel production the 
facts are equally as bad. British out- 
put has only risen from 1,970,000 
tons during the years 1881-5 to 
5,030,000 tons for 1903. The 
German output in the same time has 
risen from 4,070,000 tons to 8,700,- 
000 tons; while American output has 
increased from 1,650,000 to 15,000,- 
000 tons. Commenting on these 


facts the Commission states: —“We 
find that the pig iron industry of the 
United Kingdom is almost stationary 
and all the principal districts of the 
United Kingdom where it is carried 
on are alike affected. While the 
steel requirements of the world are 
rapidly increasing, the steel industry 
of the United Kingdom is almost sta- 
tionary, and the steel industry both 
of the United States and Germany 
is rapidly progressing.” 

Dealing with the question of for- 
eign competition the report finds that 
“there is a general consensus of 
opinion as to the severity and unfair- 
ness of foreign competition in Brit- 
ish home markets, the rapid substitu- 
tion of foreign for British-made 
materials, and the loss of foreign 
markets, chiefly through the opera- 
tion of tariffs and the growth of for- 
elgn competition in the Colonies. 
Foreign manufacturers have  ob- 
tained large and growing home mar- 
kets from which British products 
have been shut out by duties so high 
as to be practically prohibitive. 
Those countries have adopted every 
means in their power to exclude for- 
eign competition, to improve their 
methods of production, and to secure 
absolute control of the home mar- 
ket.” 
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Passing on to the precarious posi- 
tion of the British home market, the 
Commission is satisfied that foreign- 
erg are now severely attracting our 
home market, and by so doing they 
are diminishing the competitive 
power of the English manufacturer 
to push his trade in neutral markets. 
The evidence brought forward shows 
that we are only at the beginning of 
the era of foreign competition; that 
that competition is certain to become 
more and more severe, and that to 
maintain the British iron and steel 
industry in a state of efficiency stren- 
uous efforts are absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The stagnation of our industries 
and the development of foreign in- 
dustries is mainly ascribed to foreign 
tariffs. 

The real explanation of the col- 
lapse of free trade is to be found in 
the fact that the larger the produc- 
tion the cheaper the cost of produc- 
tion. As the British steel and iron 
works are driven by the loss of trade 
to work four or even three days a 
week, their position grows steadily 
On this head the evidence 
of the manufacturers is convincing. 
It is shown that in one typical in- 
stance the 


worse. 


saving when running 
nearly full time was six shillings 
($1.50) per ton on the cost of steel, 
as compared with the cost when run- 
ning three-quarters time, and that is 
sufficient to keep or lose a market. 
I have often alluded in these 
pages to the disinclination of manu- 
facturers themselves to invest much 


money in extending their works, re- 
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newing their plant, etc., and have 
also very often pointed out the 
reason. The Commission corrobo- 
rates this and shows that it is due, as 
I have also stated, to extreme inse- 
curity in England for the home mar- 
ket. The manufacturer never knows 
how or where he may be attacked, 
and can make no ealeulation far 
ahead. 

The Commission concludes its first 
report with the state- 
ments:—“With a protected market 
we should equip our factories and 
bring them up to date. We require 
some definite security that the outlay 
will be remunerative. 


following 


At present 
the better the plan in a factory the 
heavier is the burden of rating and 
taxation. Manufacturers state that 
they are deterred from putting in 
up-to-date machinery that is neces- 
sary because of the insecurity of 
trade. Capital has been soured be- 
cause of the dumping of foreign ma- 
terials.” 
F. C. CHappEtt. 


While Mr. Root cannot have relished 
the work of assailing the Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President, it must 
be admitted that the points he made 
relative to the candidate’s advanced 
age were legitimate, germane and pro- 
per. The Democrats had no right to 
menace the country with possible con- 
tingencies of this kind, and, disagree- 
able as the line of criticism may be to 
an estimable person, who, of course, 
feels as young as he used to be, the Re- 
publicans cannot be blamed for making 
the matter something of an issue as be- 
tween the two leading candidates for 
Vice-President. — Springfield Republi- 
ean (Ind.). 
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JUDGE PARKER’S SPEECH. 





A? was to be expected, the Demo- 
cratic leaders and newspapers 
profess to be greatly pleased with 
Judge Parker’s speech of acceptance, 
and predict that it will strengthen 
him as a candidate. But the New 
York Journal of Commerce frankly 
says that the speech is “neither brill- 
iant nor forcible;”’ and this estimate 
from a friendly source seems a fair 
one. While he accepts the St. Louis 
platform as an “admirable” exposi- 
tion of Democratic doctrine, his 
views on the tariff and trusts do not 
harmonize well with the platform 
declarations. He makes no very 
definite statement on any vital is- 
sue; and the only really positive ut- 
terance in his speech is that, if 
elected, he will not be a candidate 
for or accept a second term. 

Judge Parker has nothing to say 
on the money question, except an in- 
eidental reference to his famous tele- 
gram to the convention in which he 
stated that “the gold standard is 
firmly and irrevocably established.” 
The tariff, the Philippines question, 
and the trusts are the principal sub- 
jects discussed in the speech; though 
he devotes much attention to the 
Colorado troubles and the expulsion 
of miners from that state. 

After commending the conven- 
tion’s “declaration of principles” as 
“admirable,” he professes to believe 
that their spirit “assures conserva- 
tive, instead of rash action; the pro- 
tection of the innocent as well as 
the punishment of the guilty; the 
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encouragement of industry, econo- 
my and thrift; the protection of 
property and a guarantee of the en- 
forcement for the benefit of all of 
man’s inalienable rights, among 
which, as said in the Declaration of 
Independence, are ‘life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.’ Liberty, 
as understood in this country, means 
not only the right of freedom from 
actual servitude, imprisonment or re- 
straint, but the right of one to use 
his faculties in all lawful ways, to 
live and work where he will and to 
pursue any lawful trade or busi- 
ness.” 

This statement is not consistent 
with his judicial opinion rendered in 
a celebrated labor case in the New 
York Court of Appeals in 1892, 
when he decided against the ‘free 
labor’ contention of non-union work- 
men and committed himself to the 
policy of the “closed shop.” Even 
the Boston Herald feels constrained 
to say that “it is quite apparent that, 
if he were President and another 
case like the Miller case in the gov- 
ernment printing office should arise, 
he would be likely to take a course 
exactly opposite to that which re- 
flected so much credit on President 
Roosevelt, and to weakly turn that 
great department, as to the workmen 
to be employed, over to the dictation 
of the Union.” The employers of 
labor and non-union workmen every- 
where should make a note of this. 

Judge Parker has much to say in 
condemnation of mob law, especially 
with reference to the labor troubles 
in Colorado, though his strictures 
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could as well be applied to some of 
his Democratic supporters in the 
South who defend mob violence and 
lynching as proper remedies for 
certain crimes—when they are com- 
mitted by negroes. 
rado matter the Judge must be aware 
that it is not one for Federal inter- 
ference. He also professes great 
concern for the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment when speaking of the Philip- 
pines (though many of his promi- 
nent Southern supporters are clamor- 
ing for its repeal); but he ignores 
the notorious abridgment of the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens in sev- 
eral of the Southern states. 

In regard to the tariff, Judge 
Parker is careful to make no positive 
statements. He refrains from fol- 
lowing the Democratic platform de- 
nouncing protection as robbery and 
declaring for a tariff for revenue 
only, and tries to reassure the busi- 
ness community by disclaiming any 
expectation of any tariff revision 
save that to which a Republican 
Senate might consent. We quote 
what he says ‘on this subject, in 


full: 


The present tariff law is unjust in its 
operation, excessive in many of its 
rates and so framed in particular in- 
stances as to exact inordinate profits 
from the people. So well understood 
has this view become that many promi- 
nent members of the Republican party, 
and at least two of its State conven- 
tions, have dared to voice the general 
sentiment on that subject. That party 
seems, however, to be collectively able 
to harmonize only upon a plank that 
admits that revision may from time to 
time be necessary, but it is so phrased 
that it is expected to be satisfactory 


As to the Colo- 
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to those in favor of an increase of duty, 
to those who favor a reduction thereof, 
and to those opposed to any change 
whatever. 

Judged by the record of performance 
rather than that of promise, on the part 
of that party in the past, it would seem 
as if the outcome in the event of its 
success would be to gratify the latter 
class. With absolute control of both 
the legislative and executive depart- 
ments of the Government since March 
4, 1897, there has been neither reduc- 
tion nor an attempt at reduction in 
tariff duties. It is not unreasonable to 
assume, in the light of that record, that 
a future Congress of that party will 
not undertake a revision of the tariff 
downward in the event that it shall re- 
ceive an indorsement of its past course 
on that subject by the people. It is a 
fact and should be frankly conceded 
that though our party be successful in 
the coming contest we cannot hope to 
secure a majority in the Senate during 
the next four years, and hence we shall 
be unable to secure any modification 
in the tariff save that to which the Re- 
publican majority in the Senate may 
consent. While, therefore, we are un- 
able to give assurances of relief to the 
people from such excessive duties as 
burden them, it is due to them that we 
state our position to be in favor of a 
reasonable reduction of the tariff; that 
we believe it is demanded by the best 
interests of both manufacturer and 
consumer, and that a wise and benefi- 
cent revision of the tariff can be ac- 
complished as soon as both branches 
of Congress and an executive in favor 
of it are elected, without creating that 
sense of uncertainty and instability 
that has on other occasions manifested 
itself. This can be achieved by provid- 
ing that such a reasonable period shall 
intervene between the date of the en- 
actment of the statute making a revl- 
sion and the date of its enforcement 
as shall be deemed sufficient for the in- 
dustry or business affected by such 
revision to adjust itself to the changes 
and new conditions imposed. So con- 
fident am I in the belief that the de- 
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mand of the people for a reform of the 
tariff is just, that I indulge the hope 
that should a Democratic House of 
Representatives and a Democratic ex- 
ecutive be chosen by the people even a 
Republican Senate may heed the warn- 
ing and consent to give at least some 
measure of relief to the people. 


It is seen that Judge Parker’s 
rather tame utterances are in marked 
contrast with those of the platform, 
and suggest the thought that he had 
been advised by the more conserva- 
tive of the Democratic leaders to 
make it appear that the party could 
effect no changes. 
What he means by a “reasonable re- 
vision” of the tariff can only be sur- 
mised, but we do know that a large 
majority of Democrats contemplate 
no other revision than one that will 
eliminate all protection from the 
tariff. The tariff policy of the Dem- 
ocratic party is not to be interpreted 
in the light of Judge Parker’s mild 
expressions, but by its tariff record 
in the past and the radical declara- 
tion in its national platforms. 

On reciprocity the speech is silent. 

On the subject of “trusts” Judge 
Parker echoes the general Democrat- 
ic view that such combinations have 
been “encouraged and stimulated by 
excessive tariff duties,’ but he gives 
no specifications. Again, in defer- 
ence to his friends in the “trusts,” 
he deems it necessary to ignore the 
party platform. He believes that, 
“under the common law, most of 
these combinations, when and where 
guilty of oppression and extortion, 
ean be brought to account if public 
officials are zealous and vigilant in 
discharge of their duties.” So he 


revolutionary 
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takes issue with his party’s platform, 
which expressly “demands such 
further legislation as may be neces- 
sary to suppress the trusts.” 

With regard to the Philippines, he 
holds that we should let the Fili- 
pinos know definitely and at once that 
sometime in the future, “when they 
are reasonably prepared for it,” we 
propose to give them self-govern- 
ment; but he practically contends 
that we should retain the islands 
until their inhabitants are fitted for 
self-rule. (The St. Louis platform 
declared for their “immediate inde- 
pendence.”) Apparently in practice 
he would not much change President 
Roosevelt’s administrative policy on 
this question. 

The remainder of Judge Parker’s 
speech is devoted to a discussion of 
the dangers of “militarism” and “im- 
perialism;”’ and he talks about “a 
career of conquest” as if the nation 
had actually entered upon that 
course. He professes to be in favor 
of an adequate navy; but opposes the 
needless embroilment of this coun- 
try in foreign affairs. 
all, 


And so do we 


Bryan put an indelible mark on the 
Democratic national platform of 1904 
and on the pirates that stole a Democrat- 
ic state convention in Illinois with the 
chairman’s gavel.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


The platform of the national Demo- 
cratic party for 1904 might be condensed 
to read: Resolved, that we were wrong 
on all the important issues before the 
country four years ago.—Kansas City 
Journal. 
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OUR TRADE WITH CANADA. 


HOW IT HAS INCREASED WITHOUT THE AID OF RECIPROCITY. 


By Walter J. Ballard. 


In the endeavor to give British goods 
the preference, Canada gave Great 
Britain a tariff preferential of 124 per 
cent in April, 1897, increased it to 25 
per cent in 1898, and again increased 
it to 33 1-3 per cent in 1900, at which 
figure it has since remained. What has 
been the result? Did it decrease Amer- 
ican exports to Canada? Did it even 
cause the increase in American exports 
to be less than the increase in British 
exports to the Dominion? Let the fig- 
ures of the Bureau of Statistics 
answer, comparing, in principal arti- 


cles, the ten months ended April, 1897, 
with the ten months ended April, 1904: 


1897. 1904. 
“shen esa implements......... $291,107 $2,567,219 
QTM GLO eae reate sacle oe Soh elk wéiniasidernaes 67,690 176,124 
Cars ‘ana DALTIGBCH yo aAcns ute oak 100,668 "986, 164 
Clocks and watches...........ee06 307,900 708,854 
IGVSCG eames since cease c wb ues 372,277 1,525,934 
POOR B WOMIG, CUCL base ccddavswcee 517,078 1,479,964 
OORT ar aiid aa eds.n ibitio.a gic n'eca ue nla eh 7,433,275 16,053,007 
Copper, ingots, Saree waverng ie chats ote 6 2,500 372,389 
MOULOU AEA Wile telt acricstacse tosses ons 2,792.895 6,184,504 
WOU ZOLG wins cess ccasiistscce EO ree: 2 2 242,703 
BU UALO Mee ICO GAG he ees es bs anche ee ae 614.675 1,679,286 
BUTS BOA LUP BEING. co.cc a ciececsecs 228,602 1,123,262 
Instruments, +cientific.......... . 285,793 832,701 
Hardware, builders’.............. 438,556 1,448,058 
Sewing REMINDED. 20Sedee. ssc css 76,392 301,196 
PPOOUBU BNOGB. eos des sees sc ce's sce 200,450 704,436 
Spirits of turpentine.............. 91.704 283,790 
Mineral oils, refined.............. 635,194  1,739.934 
BSDCOM pe talslle tewe « ole Sabor cce sc bledle 376,184 556,549 
MAH S ip ele g saci eie es o's ¢ ice eae 190,596 666,821 
BIER eee we oe AN Voss x ois vue 505,284 837,561 
PARROT een. sauteed each gcaeicsn's 595,865 1,208,682 
PAEMUOT Ge grigs psp kae ss Lice enbsee sss 588,922 2,721,764 


But it may be said, the increase of 
nearly $2,400,000 in raw cotton is ow- 


ing to the high prices of 1903-4 cotton 
year. Hardly so, as in 1903, ten months 
ending April, the raw cotton increase 
over 1897 ten months was larger— 
namely, $2,600,000. But, they may 
argue, the higher price covered up a 
large shrinkage in quantity, which was 
met by a corresponding large purchase 
of cotton manufactures from Great 
Britain. Again, hardly so, because 
Canadian import of American cotton 
manufactures only fell from $2,752,- 


000 in 1897 to $2,539,000 in 1904, a de- 
crease of only $213,000, against the raw 
cotton increase of $2,400,000, or nearly 
twelve times as much increase one way 
as there was decrease the other way. 
In breadstuffs we do show a large de- 
crease, but we all know that is not 
Great Britain’s fault, nor to Great Brit- 
ain’s gain. It is due to Canada’s in- 
ereased production of cereals, largely 
by American farmers settled in the 


Canada Northwest. The  breadstuffs 
figures are: 

1897. 1904. 
rr res RRC oe A HA pa OM $2,156,000 $2,368,000 
WHORE LEA ost te as eh tue cade 2,640,131 994,503 
BOVE Sis cahinta ue ah .k nina aia Ws & yom hla 2,433,333 703,605 


The increases of $1,000,000 in fruits 
and $900,000 in furs and fur skins are 
very striking, when one thinks of the 
Niagara fruit belt and the fur animals 
of the Canadian Arctic. The nearly 
$2,300,000 increase in agricultural im- 
plements is noteworthy, as are also the 
$900,000 increase in builders’ hardware 
and the $8,500,000 increase in coal (one 
of Great Britain’s specialties). The 
$1,100,000, increase in refined mineral 
oils is not so surprising, as that is an 
American specialty. But why the $500,- 
000 increase in boots and shoes, while 
there is a $200,000 decrease in leather 
for uppers? Why the $400,000 increase 
in clocks and watches, while Great 
Britain manufactures those useful arti- 
cles? In timber and lumber combined 
we jumped from $1,200,000 to $3,900,- 
000. In gross, the 1903 full year in- 
creases are: United States, $76,000,000, 
against $29,000,000 for Great Britain. 
The Canada-British tariff preferential 
is not a success, American goods can- 
not be kept out of Canada. 

Judging by the figures of the Bureau 
of Statistics for the ten months ended 
April, this fiscal year will be the banner 
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in trade both ways with our next-door 
neighbor north. From $40,000,000 for 
the entire fiscal year 1890, our exports 
to Canada went up and up with Excel- 
sior-like persistency till they figured at 
$123,000,000 in 1908 fiscal year—an in- 
crease of over 200 per cent in only thir- 
teen years. Now for the ten months 
ended April of the present fiscal year 
we record no less a total than $104,000,- 
000. At that rate it is easy to see that 
we shall break the record this year in 
exports to Canada. 

Breaking records in foreign com- 
merce seems our chief business in these 
days of alleged depression. The fact is 
that we are getting down to normal 
business conditions. We can profitably 
do without that hothouse speculation 
so dear to restless Americanism. 

There is one very striking thing 
about our exports to Canada, and that 
is that the larger the tariff rebate the 
Dominion grants to Great Britain, the 
larger are the sales of American goods 
in Canada. The following summary of 
our exports to Canada proves that 
without tariff rebate to Great Britain 
(using round numbers): 


ABTA ele cet vesedti aha eiiala lacie waieeiciateidlal Melttare etd $41,000,000 
TBGD, So sbin eis akon tmek ruaeee teat lab tee 29,000,000 
SBE Se Cee ye aise PUL sites ela cle blolmeratanalie's celal 44, 00.000 
ABST IS via sieind eieicisieiss cis fuels et eeclalakimee see cem nas 35,000,000 
TSO Piss von wulees we stebicersasesle ma cia eieienettscel 40, 000, 000 
MSO Gis caterers ern ave: ocd wie ain ecw olaiore o ntare olsteteramial dats 59. 000, 000 
With 123 percent tariff rebate to Great Bri tain: 
1SOT (Arse Year). cess sees oe an $64,000,000 

With 25 per cent tariff rebate to Great Br itain: 

eis wie atalaia wielcaie (ease aun ekg silsamieh wien aafes 83,000.000 
BOD) cis'sdicie S/ews ale ps crete ele witie a St aetethals tise aeons 88.000,000 

With 3334 per cent tariff rebate to Great Britain: 
AO, Sac volas chlo diWeactd ne meacer bee et eRceMue #95 .000,000 
LOO ieee SNinis seilelvaldieic/o Wie Mio imelu tals eta tu davelels 105 000,000 
Ds Wakil yen aches re MOU en ya aula 109,000,000 
Sodas we hav naiemeenains PROM Uses ceeueate 123,000,000 
LDOE LOBEMALOR) 45 boa h alee ieasasceeneas ere 128,000,000 

The concrete result is: 
Increase 1896 over 1874, 22 years, only.... $18,000,000 
Increase 1897 (12% rebate) over 1896, 

CALE sive aneaiacl nace cote sih rel uu 5,000,000 
Increase 1898 (25 rebate) over 1897........ 19,000,000 
Increase 1899 over 1898, both 25 rebate.. 24,000, 
Increase 1900 (3344 rebate) over 1899...... fe 000. ,000 

And still on 3334 rebate: 

Increase 1901 Over 1900......cccesccec ecees 10,000,000 
Increase 1902 over 1901......cccccccvcecees 4,000,000 
Increase 1903 (hanner year) over 1902..... 14,000,000 
Increase 1904 over 1903 (banner year)..... ,0 


All this goes to show that similarity 
in wants and contiguity in situation 
are far more potent factors than any 
artificial tariff barrier Canada may set 
up against American goods and in 
favor of British goods. 
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The point is further proven by the 
following comparison of our sales and 
of British sales to Canada in 1897, 
under 124 per cent rebate to Great 
Britain, and in 1903 under 33 1-3 per 
cent rebate to the same country: 

Exported by United States: 
$61,000,000; 1903, 
crease, $76,000,000. 

Exported by United Kingdom: 1897, 
$29,000,000; 1908, $58,000,000; in- 
crease, $29,000,000. p 

This result needs no argument, ex- 
cept to emphasize that with 33 1-3 
tariff rebate to Great Britain against 
us, our increase in sales in 1903 over 
1899 was $3,500,000, more than two 
and one-half times as great as the in- 
crease in British sales to Canada, yet 
they say we need reciprocity with the 
Dominion. 


1897, 
$137,000,000; in 


[From the New York Tribune.] 


The ery for reciprocity with Canada 
is again raised. Democrats and their 
assistants “point with pride” to the 
utterance in the Democratic platform 
in favor of “liberal trade arrangements 
with Canada,” and “view with alarm” 
the attitude of the Republican party 
upon the subject. They dwell elabo- 
rately upon the magnitude of our trade 
with Canada, showing how much 
greater it is than that with China and 
Japan, and argue that therefore we 
ought to pay much more attention to 
increasing and developing it than we 
do to our Asian trade. Of course, that 
argument is a really comical non sequi- 
tur; and of course, too, the call for 
“liberal trade arrangements with Can- 
ada”—which, if it means anything, 
must mean some special arrangements, 
not common to other nations—is a flat 
repudiation of the traditional policy of 
the Democrats, and is simply unpar- 
donable heresy against the pure creed 
of Cobdenism. But let that pass. It 
would be too much to expect consis- 
teney in that collection. The one point 
that deserves correction is the intima- 
tion that under the present American 
system our trade with Canada is not 
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prospering as it should. Let us see 
about that. 

The exports of the United States to 
British North America—which practi- 
cally means Canada, since our trade 
with Newfoundland is small and al- 
most stationary—have been pretty 
steadily and rapidly increasing for 
many years. We quote from the of- 


ficial “Statistical Abstract” of our 
government: 

Year Year 

BM etki e es $44,885,988  1898........... $34,889,819 
ae EO 48,628,508  1899.....--.+0. 89,570,458 
Me se OS B18 223 1900.65.55 -aee. 97,337,494 
TAT RR BERRI TOR LV ULOOL. oes wc.s He 107,746,519 
pF BES Lie 61,086,046 1902........... 111,708,275 
ROOT ee lec css. 66,028,725 1908........00. 125,776,203 


It will be observed that there was an 
increase in each of the last eleven 
years, excepting 1895. That having 
been a Democratic “low tariff” year, we 
leave it with Democrats to explain why 
there was an actual decrease in the 
trade for which they are now so un- 
commonly solicitous. We leave it with 
them, also, to explain why the increase 
in the four Democratic years in the 
above table was only $17,400,217, while 
that in the ensuing four Republican 
years was $41,717,794. It really seems 
to us that Republican policy is doing 
more than twice as well for our Cana- 
dian trade as Democratic policy did. 

Let us now look at the figures of the 
total trade, in both directions, between 
the United States and the Dominion, 
as given by a Canadian authority, 
“The Statistical Year Book of Can- 


ada.” Here they are, by five-year 
periods: 

Year Year. 

oN a $62,696,857 1895... ....... $95,982,197 
ne 86908935 1900........... 178,463,401 
T° SS a DR 92,814,783  1902........... 192'012)434 


These figures also show a handsome 
increase in trade, save in 1895, when it 
was small, that having been a Demo- 
eratic year, as noted above. According 
to the same authority, the total trade 
between the two countries in the Dem- 
ocratic years 1893-96 was $389,943,- 
657, or $97,485,914 a year, while in the 
Republican next four years, 1897- 
1900, it was $552,037,527, or $138,009,- 
382 a year, and in the Republican years 
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1901-02 it was $374,879,672, or $187,- 
439,836 a year. 

Thus the Democrats are demanding, 
for the sake of increasing our Cana- 
dian trade, that we shall abandon a 
system under which that trade is $187,- 
439,836 a year, and go back to a sys- 
tem under which it was only $97,485,- 
914 a year. What a show they are 
making of themselves! 


NEW YORK SUN DECLARES FOR 
ROOSEVELT. 





The New York Sun has now formally 
announced its position in the campaign. 
It will support Roosevelt and Fair- 
banks. It says: “Both parties and 
both candidates have spoken. On the 
one side, a conservative party, with a 
radically inclined and erstwhile too 
strenuous candidate for President, and 
behind him, for the vice-presidency, a 
man of undoubted capacity, sound 
opinions and mental and_ physical 
promise of endurance. On the other 
side a radical party, with an infinite ca- 
pacity for mischief and a stupendous 
record of mischief actually accom- 
plished, presenting for President a con- 
servatively inclined candidate of irre- 
proachable character and _ attractive 
personal accomplishments, and _ for 
Vice-President one whose extreme age 
is the sole but sufficient reason for ap- 
prehension in case of his succession to 
the presidency.” ... 

Barring Judge Parker’s gold tele- 
gram of 1904, offsetting in some degree 
his two free-silver votes for Bryan in 
1896 and 1900, and barring a politic 
anti-second term pledge which might 
have been made, perhaps, more grace- 
fully in an inaugural address after 
election, nothing has come from Judge 
Parker’s lips or pen to indicate that he 
possesses a single political idea mark- 
ing him as a statesman of independent 
initiative, of courage superior to the 
St. Louis brand, of stature to command 
and lead. With the two exceptions 
noted he is an echo of the convention 
and naught beside. 
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THE PANIC OF 1893. 





[From a Review in Gunton’s Magazine 
of Congressman Williams St. Louis 
Speech. | 


HE period from 1893 to 1897 
was, indeed, a period of nos- 
trums. Populism, free silver, and all 
the socialistic antagonism to success- 
ful industry and orderly society 
arose during that period. Nor is 
there anything strange in this. It 
Periods of de- 
pression are always the source of dis- 
content, discontent is the mother of 
new notions. Under such conditions 
the people lend a ready ear to a plea 
for radical remedies. A period of 
bankruptcy, enforced idleness, soup- 
kitchens, and tramps 


was quite natural. 


is always a 
period for drastic social reform. It 
was a part of the spirit of this na- 
tional protest and nostrum-nursing 
that the Chicago strike took on its 
violent and revolutionary form. It 
was this spirit of protest and popular 
disgust that drove Mr. Cleveland 
and his business-disturbing associates 
ignominiously from office and gave 
Bryan, as the revolutionary leader 
of nostrums-seekers, 7,000,000 votes 
for President. Indeed, it was a pe- 
riod of nostrums, and it came very 
near being a period of economic 
And if the perils of that 
period were not created, they were 
nursed and stimulated and made pos- 
sible by the business-disturbing and 
confidence-destroying policy with 
which the nation was threatened by 
the election of Grover Cleveland. 
As if conscious of the muddle he 


revolution. 
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was in, and to cap the climax in 
twisting history and reversing in- 
dustrial data, Mr. Williams tries to 
give the impression that the panic of 
1893 and the depression of the sub- 
sequent four years could not be the 
result of the Cleveland “tariff act, 
which was not passed until more 
than a year after, to wit, in 1894, 
when the panic, that is the acute and 
fright stage of depression was 
virtually over.” Mr. Williams’s mis- 
statement of prices and other indus- 
trial facts might possibly be attributed 
to carelessness or natural inac- 
curacy of speech; but this statement 
does not admit of even such an ex- 
cuse. It was manifestly a deliberate 
effort to reverse the facts by a mere 
trick of speech, which he appears to 
have learned from such papers as the 
New York Times and Evening Post. 
But the simple state of the case, 
which is obvious to everybody and 
which no wriggling and twisting and 
twirling can alter, is that the panic 
of 1893 and the subsequent depres- 
sion were the direct results of the 
Cleveland tariff policy. It was not 
the. effect of the specific Wilson Bill, 
but it was the effect of the election 
of Cleveland and a majority in Con- 
eress in favor of his policy to reduce 
the tariff. Panics are seldom the re- 
sult of actually changed economic 
and fiscal conditions, but are usually 
the result of an expected change in 
conditions. It is exactly like the 
Most of the 
loss of life in the Chicago theater 
fire could have been avoided if the 
terror of the people could have been 


ery of fire in a theatre. 
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averted, and they had moved out in 
orderly fashion. But this is what 
people never do under such condi- 
tions. The election of Cleveland 
was the announcement to every busi- 
ness man in the country that the con- 
ditions upon which business prosper- 
ity then rested were to be disturbed, 
and nobody knew how much tearing 
up was to be done. From the utter- 
ances of Mr. Cleveland, the speeches 
of his followers, and the tone of the 
press, the business men of the coun- 
try expected the worst, and they 
acted accordingly. It was this fear 
of the worst that brought the panic. 

For Mr. Willams or any other 
public man to pretend that because 
the Wilson Bill was not passed until 
1894 that the panic was not due to 
the Cleveland administration, is to 
insult the intelligence of the average 
American citizen. The evidence is 
so conclusive that there is no escape. 
We all know that 1891-92 were ban- 
ner business years. Prosperity, in- 
dustrial expansion, rising wages, and 
abundant employment were the char- 
acteristics of industry throughout 
the nation. During the summer of 
1892, as the election of Cleveland 
seemed probable, lack of business 
confidence became apparent; and, 
immediately after the election—the 
very next day—the symptoms of 
panic appeared. During the first 
week after the election the news- 
papers contained numerous and in- 
creasing reports from every quarter 
about the curtailing of business, can- 
celing of contracts for new enter- 


prises. Banks began to withdraw 
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credit from all concerns in protected 
industries. After a month, shops 
began to close, enforced idleness in- 
creased. After three months, bank- 
ruptcies were daily announced; and 
by the time Mr. Cleveland was in- 
augurated, a panic was on. The six 
months ending June 30 showed a 
larger amount of bankruptcies than 
had ever been known in a single six 
months since the foundation of the 
Government. Now nothing had oc- 
curred except that Cleveland had 
been elected. No legislation had 
been adopted. The Wilson Bill was 
not proposed, nothing had happened; 
but the business men were fright- 
ened into panic at the very sight of 
Cleveland in the White House and 
his party with a majority in Con- 
gress. 

To deny this is to dispute the ob- 
vious and to treat the people as 
fools. No public man or political 
party that will descend to such meth- 
ods of dealing with public questions 
can be trusted to present the facts, 
shape the policy, or administer the 
affairs of a great nation. 


Bryan’s tariff plank, in which he 
caused Democrats to denounce protec- 
tion as a robbery of the many to enrich 
the few, is rather at variance with the 
Bourbon claim that it is not opposed to 
the system which safeguards American 
labor. It is a good thing that the Ne- 
braskan was permitted to make the po- 
sition of the party of which he is still 
the real if not the nominal leader per- 
fectly plain, otherwise we should have 
heard Parker’s stump orators assert 
that he is not disposed to strike at the 
existing industrial system.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 
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SENATOR LODGE 


N a speech before the North Dor- 
chester Republican Club at Point 
Shirley, August 6, Senator Lodge 
discussed reciprocity with Canada 
and Newfoundland at considerable 
length. The Whitney pledge that so 
many Massachusetts Republicans are 
signing was his text. He declared it 
quite unnecessary, because he and all 
the other Republicans in either 
branch of Congress from Massachu- 
setts are and all the while have been 
in favor of all the reciprocity that 
seems to be a good bargain. He did 
not limit this to the favored exchange 
of non-competing products, because 
there can be little or no reciprocity 
with Canada except in products sim- 
ilar to our own; therefore he was in 
favor of reciprocity in competing 
products, provided we can make a 
good trade. 

In saying this he went further 
than most Republicans supposed he 
was prepared to go, and hardly any 
Democrats accept his declaration as 
sincere. We do not doubt his sincer- 
ity, neither do we doubt his fealty to 
protection. His apparently danger- 
ous attitude is safeguarded by his 
expressions against bad bargains. It 
would be a bad bargain for the 
United States to accept reciprocity 
in natural products only, for this 
would not admit our manufactures 
and would hurt our agriculture. 
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ON RECIPROCITY. 


This was what we suffered under 
trom 1854 to 1866. It is the only 
kind of reciprocal arrangement 
which any Canadian now proposes. 
Even the Republicans who have so 
thoughtlessly signed Mr. Whitney’s 
pledge would hardly consent to 
reciprocity on Canadian terms only. 
If they want anybody to stand up 
tor the United States, Mr. Lodge is 
ac good a man as they can have. If 
they want somebody to deliver them 
to the Democrats on this side the line 
and to the Canadians on the other 
side, Mr. Whitney is their man. 

But what can 30,000, more or 
less, Massachusetts | Republicans 
mean by enlisting under a life long 
Democrat to attack a chosen leader 
and a fundamental principle of their 
party! This simple statement of 
their act, together with the fact that 
they are greatly prejudicing the 
interests of Massachusetts in any fu- 
ture revision of the tariff, by irritat- 
ing other parts of our country, 
should cause them to think twice, to 
study the subject more thoroughly, 
and to withdraw their names. 

They cannot defeat Mr. Lodge, 
but they can defeat protection. 
Scme of them take pains to say that 
this is not their object. No matter 
whether it is or not; they cannot 
play into the hands of Democrats 


without endangering protection. 
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They did it in this state a dozen years 
ago and we had four years of bad 
times in consequence. It is nothing 
short of amazing that in a state 
whose leading industries are so de- 
pendent upon protection as are those 
of Massachusetts, there can be so 
many men who, though recognizing 
that fact, are willing to hazard so 
much to gain go little. It is astound- 
ing and it is wicked that the great 
industries which give employment to 
hundreds of thousands of our people 
have got to fight for their existence 
against the political misleading of 
some of their professed friends. The 
situation in other parts of the coun- 
try is almost always such that the 
paltering of Massachusetts endan- 
gers the Republican line of battle. 
As for the true principle of 
reciprocity, it must be confined to 
products that are not highly competi- 
tive, or it is free trade so far as it 
goes. The national platform de 
clares that it must be “consistent 
with the principles of protection” 
and must not injure “any American 
industry.”’ One principle of protec- 
tion is that it should apply to every 
American industry that is exposed 
to foreign competition and another 
is that one industry shall not be 
sacrificed for the benefit of another. 
Reciprocity in dissimilar products 
strictly accords with these principles. 
Reciprocity in competing products 
takes from one to aid another. All 
this is so plain that it makes the 
Canadian proposition and the Kasson 
treaties impracticable. Being im- 
practicable, they are snares and de 
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lusions, and thus, every time when a 
reciprocity arrangement is submitted 
which violates the foregoing princi- 
ples, every man who stands for a 
good bargain for the United States 
and for the fair treatment of all our 
industries is bound to oppose it. 

The subject is too important to be 
trifled with. Business requires 
sound and so far as possible steady 
conditions. The Canadians are build- 
ing up manufacturing and for impe- 
rial reasons they are favoring Britain 
and her colonies over the United 
States. We cannot change their 
policy. It has been tried in vain. 
In the face of this fact this Whitney 
movement is ridiculous and the Re 
publicans who have fallen into it are 
showing anything but the practical 
sense which the public expects from 
business men. We belong to the 
United States and our interests le 
with and mostly within our own 
country. They are capable of great- 
er enlargement here than anywhere 
else. To compromise or expose them 
is folly. And to divide allegiance to 
them and to the principles upon 
which they depend is to invite their 
ruin. 


It is well to have it settled once for 
all that free trade under the thin mask 
of competitive reciprocity is not to be 
had at the hands of the Republican 
party. If there are any Republicans 
who cannot be content with non-com- 
petitive reciprocity their proper place 
is with the Democrats. Sheep and goats 
never did get along well in the same 
pasture.—American Economist. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1904. 





The Home Market Club has en- 
gaged Mechanics’ building for its 
annual reception and dinner, to be 
held the second or third week in 
November. Senator Fairbanks has 
definitely promised to attend and 
there will be one or two other speak- 
ers of; national prominence. The 
club confidently looks for Republi- 
can success and therefore expects to 
hold a jubilee. 





The crop prospects generally con- 
tinue more favorable for the country 
than for the Democratic party. 


Whatever the Parker Democrats 
may think about the gold standard, 
Bryan does not accept it as a settled 
fact. 





As a specimen of campaign men- 
dacity the following from a Demo- 
cratic paper will do: “Prices are 
sustained by the Republican tariff. 
There is no tariff protection for the 
wage earner.” 





Thomas Taggart, the new chair- 
man of the Democratic national com- 
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mittee, has opened the campaign by 
claiming everything in sight for 
Parker. It will be noted that Tag- 
gart rhymes well with braggart. 


The old-time claim of the Demo 
erats that their party is “the poor 
man’s party” is clearly refuted by 
the New York Tribune, which gives 
a list of forty-six millionaires in that 
city and vicinity who will vote the 
Parker ticket. 





The Democratic campaign manag- 
ers are much disturbed because the 
Republican campaign text-book men- 
tions the names of men who are run- 
ning Parker’s campaign and pointing 
out that several of them are identi- 
fied with the trusts. 


Gunton’s Magazine forcibly re- 
marks that “reciprocity in competing 
products is an ingenious and plausi- 
ble way of surreptitiously under- 
mining protection. Against this 
policy all who believe in protection 
should be solidly arrayed.” 


In view of our increasing exports 
to Canada, and the great falling-off 
in imports from the Dominion, the 
New York Commercial thinks it will 
be exceedingly difficult to get the 
mass of American voters greatly ex- 
cited over the question of reciprocity 
with Canada. 


The Boston Post said recently that 
“unfortunately the Republican re- 
volt in favor of reciprocity has taken 
the form of antagonism to Mr. 
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Lodge.” This has been strongly in 
evidence from the inception of the 
movement; but it is worth something 
to see a Democratic paper admitting 
the fact. 





In a recent article in the Boston 
Transcript, Mr. E. W. Thomson 
again expresses the opinion that 
Canada will not, so long as her pres- 
ent prosperity continues, enter into 
any such reciprocity arrangement 
with the United States as Foss and 
Whitney have in view. The disposi- 
tion of the Canadians is to give no 
reciprocity in manufactures, and if 
they give any at all it must be con- 
fined to natural products. 





Referring to Judge Parker’s dec- 
laration that he would not be a can- 
didate for a second term, the New 
York ‘Tribune recalls President 
Cleveland in his first letter of ac- 
ceptance put forth the same argu- 
ment for the independence of a 
one-term President, and urged a con- 
stitutional amendment against re- 
election. That did not, however, 
prevent him from running for the 
office three times in succession. 





The speech of Henry G. Davis ac- 
cepting the Democratic nomination 
for the vice-presidency attracts little 
attention, even from the Demo- 
cratic press. He unreservedly en- 
dorses the St. Louis platform, and of 
course declares “the gold standard 
to be irrevocably established.” He 
takes the Republican party to task 
for having increased federal expendi- 
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tures, but does not express himself 
on the tariff, the trusts or the ques- 
tion of national policy in the Philip- 
panes. 





At a “Democratic love-feast?’ at 
Mattapoisett, Charles S. Hamlin 
claimed that reciprocity with Canada 
was Democratic policy. So it ap- 
pears. But his statement that “40,- 
000 Republicans” have signed the 
Whitney reciprocity petition is not 
worth much, in view of certain ex- 
posures of this movement which 
have been made by the Boston Jour- 
nal. It would not be surprising if 
an investigation should reveal that 
not more than one in ten of the 
signers are genuine Republicans. 





The declarations of the most 
prominent members of the Demo- 
cratic party regarding protection, 
and the assertions of the Democratic 
platform on that subject, are re 
garded a sufficient evidence of a wide 
difference between the two parties 
on the tariff, so wide that the voter 
this fall will be compelled to choose 
between the party of protection and 
the party of free trade, despite the 
fact that, in certain sections of the 
country, the Democratic spellbinders 
will deal very gently with the tariff 
and will attempt to gloss over the 
radical utterances of their leaders in 
Congress. 





The Boston Herald (Parker or- 
gan) makes a labored attempt to 
show that the country would have 
nothing to fear from Parker’s elec- 
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tion, though he voted for Bryan and 
free silver in 1896 and 1900, and 
the St. Louis convention resolutions 
committee voted down a gold plank 
by 385 to 15. The Herald regrets 
that the prospect that the United 
States Senate will continue to have 
a Republican majority during the 
next presidential term is not encour- 
aging for the prospective Democratic 
tariff policy, but says the election of 
Parker would be operative chiefly as 
a moral influence to weaken the pro- 
tective system! 





In a vain attempt to break the 
force of Speaker Cannon’s arraign- 
ment of Judge Parker’s financial 
record, the Boston Herald recalls 
that Mr. Cannon voted against the 
repeal of the silver purchase clause 
of the Sherman law several years 
ago. But this does not obscure the 
fact that Mr. Cannon stood firmly 
on a gold standard platform in 1896 
and 1900, in which years Judge Par- 
ker was supporting Bryan on a free 
silver platform. It cannot be said 
that the Democratic party is on a 
gold basis when its platform in 1904 
ignores the money question, and 
leaves their silver platform of 1896 
and 1900 still in force. 





Bryan’s announcement of his plan 
for the reformation of the Democrat- 
ic party does not take well with 
Eastern Democrats, but there is lit- 
tle doubt that it is cordially endorsed 
by large numbers of Democrats in 
the South and West. Whether Par- 
ker is elected or not, Bryan will 
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endeavor to have the following “prin- 
ciples” incorporated in the Demo- 
cratic national platform in 1908: 
state ownership of railroads; govern- 
ment control of telegraphs; the aboli- 
tion of private monopoly; an income 
tax; and election of federal judges 
by the people. As to the money 
question, that is left for the present 
in abeyance; but he believes “the 
time will come when the people will 
again turn to bimetallism and reject 
the gold standard.” Probably the 
Democratic national committee will 
not use Bryan’s manifesto as a cam- 
paign document. 


DEMOCRATIC TARIFF POLICY. 





[Textile Manufacturers’ Journal.] 


A country that has seen its manu- 
facturing industry grow to enormous 
proportions, growing healthily and vig- 
orously under a protective tariff, and 
that has seen this steady movement un- 
changed except when for a time it has 
abandoned the protective idea, would be 
foolish to place itself in the hands of a 
party that is opposed to the protective 
principle, that looks upon protection as 
robbery. The Democratic party has 
a record of tariff breaking, and 
this breaking has been disastrous in 
the extreme. The marvelous thing 
to-day is that any one who remem- 
bers the effect of the Wilson tariff 
should ally himself with the party 
that threatens to destroy a healthy 
law and to put in its place a perni- 
cious law that would tear down in- 
stead of build up. It would seem that 
the question had gone beyond the limits 
of argument and discussion, for the 
facts are so pertinent and speak in such 
an emphatic tone that it is almost in- 
conceivable that any one could be so 
blind as not to read aright. 
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FAR GONE. 


WOBURN dispatch to the Bos- 

ton Post, dated August 15, re- 
ports Mr. Eugene N. Foss as saying 
to the Woburn Business Men’s Asso- 
clation that day: 


The tariff has done its work to kill 
our New England industries and should 
be removed. 

Our industries have grown out of the 
infant stage and the tariff now checks 
rather than helps the general develop- 
ment of the country. 


If Mr. Foss said this—and so far 
as we can learn he has not denied it 
—he has gone further over the dam 
than we had supposed. An open and 
avowed Democrat could not have 
made a worse or more erroneous 
statement about the protective tariff. 


THE RECIPROCITY ISSUE. 


AND THE OBVIOUS PURPOSE OF THE WHITNEY 
MOVEMENT. 


[From Senator Lodge’s Speech at 
Point Shirley.] 


In closing, I desire to say a few words, 
and only a few words, in regard to a 
question which has been the subject of 
a good deal of local discussion. I refer 
to that policy which is known as reci- 
procity, and more particularly to Cana- 
dian reciprocity....I shall confine 
myself entirely to pointing out the atti- 
tude of the Republican party on this 
question, and to explaining the political 
signficance of the movement recently 
set on foot in this state for the promo- 
tion, as it is alleged, of the reciprocity 
policy. 

First let me define the attitude of the 
Republican party. The national conven- 
tion at Chicago declared as follows: 


We have extended widely our foreign markets, 
and believe in the adoption of all practicable meth- 
ods for their further extension, including commer- 
cial reciprocity, wherever reciprocal arrangements 
can be effected consistent with the principles of 
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protection, and without injury to American agri- 
culture, American labor or any American industry. 


Upon that platform all Republicans, 
as I apprehend, are united and stand 
together. 

The President of the United States, 
on Wednesday, July 27, in his reply to 
the committee of notification, spoke as 
follows: 


We believe in reciprocity with foreign nations 
on the terms outlined in President McKinley’s last 
speech, which urged the extension of our foreign 
markets by reciprocal agreements whenever they 
Sieh te made without injury to American industry 
and labor, 


With this utterance of President 
Roosevelt I agree absolutely and en- 
tirely, and I know no Republicans who 
do not agree with him precisely as I do. 
If any one opposes the declarations of 
the Chicago platform, and of President 
Roosevelt, then he must be opposed to 
Republican reciprocity as allied with 
protection, and in favor of a Demo- 
eratic reciprocity, which does not seek 
mutual advantages, but which, under 
cover of a popular name, aims to under- 
mine and destroy the policy of protec- 
tion. 

Now let us consider the petition upon 
this subject which is being widely cir- 
culated in this state by well-paid can- 
vassers, and which, I understand, has 
been signed by many Republicans, as 
well as by many Democrats, who, I 
fancy, have no intention of adhering too 
strictly to the first proposition, which 
demands a vote for Roosevelt and Fair- 
banks. That petition is as follows: 


The undersigned Republicans approving the 
election otf Theodore Roosevelt for President of the 
United States, believe as the late James G. Blaine 
and President McKinley believed, and wisely ad- 
vised, that the establishment of reciprocal trade 
relations with other countries, and especially with 
Canada and Newfoundland, our nearest neighbors, 
is of vital importance to the commercial welfare of 
Libs United States, and especially that of Massachu- 
setts. 

We are further confirmed in this belief by ‘the 
provision made therefor in the Dingley bill and by 
the action of Secretary of State Hay in negotiating 
treaties for reciprocal trade relations with other 
countries. 

We therefore urge upon Republican voters of 
this state the paramount importance to our busi- 
ness interests of establishing such relations with 
Canada and Newfoundland, not to be confined to 
non-competitive products. We promise to attend 
the caucuses, and also to urge Republican voters 
not to nominate any person as a candidate for the 
state or national Legislature whois unwilling to 
commit himself clearly in favor of such reciprocal 
trade relations. 


I invite your attention to the first 
two paragraphs of this petition, which 
relate to the policy of reciprocity. It 
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states that the signers intend to vote 
for Roosevelt and Fairbanks. With that 
proposition I am in hearty agreement. 
It then says: “That the establishment 
of reciprocal trade relations with other 
countries, and especially with Canada 
and Newfoundland, our nearest neigh- 
bors, is of vital importance to the com- 
mercial welfare of the United States 
and especially that of Massachusetts.” 

With that proposition except the ex- 
aggerated adjective “vital” I am also 
in full agreement. 

I make careful exception of the ad- 
jective “vital” because I am slow to 
believe that the life of the United States 
depends on trade with Canada. (Ap- 
plause.) In saying so I say nothing 
new, but only repeat what I have said 
many times before. I have always 
favored the reciprocity policy. I have 
never anywhere or at any time stated or 
made any opposition to it, and I know 
that, in this, I am in entire accord with 
those who represent our state in 
national affairs, with my revered col- 
league, Mr. Hoar; with the attorney- 
general of the United States, whose dis- 
tinguished career is such an honor to 
Massachusetts; with Governor Crane, 
our honored member of the national 
committee; with Governor Bates and 
Lieut-Governor Guild, and with all the 
Republican members of the House of 
Representatives from Massachusetts. 

The petition then says in the last 
paragraph, that reciprocity must not be 
limited to non-competitive products. 

With that, too, I am in full agree- 
ment, for reciprocity with Canada 
would not be possible on any other 
terms, because Canada has no non-com- 
petitive products, unless it be certain 
kinds of Arctic furs. Any reciprocity 
agreement with Canada must of ne- 
cessity involve competitive products. 

Therefore, there is nothing in this pe- 
tition relating to reciprocity which is 
in conflict with the Republican plat- 
form, with the views of the President 
as expressed in his latest speech, or 
with the opinions and intentions of the 
senators and representatives from Mas- 
sachusetts. So far as the statements 
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in regard to reciprocity are concerned 
I should not have the least difficulty in 
affixing my signature to it, nor can I 
conceive that any Republican should 
have the slightest objection to it. 

Such being the case, the question nat- 
urally arises why spend so much money 
and take so much pains to induce 
Republicans to sign a statement in fa- 
vor of a policy as to which they already 
all agree. The answer to this very per- 
tinent question is found in the second 
paragraph of the petition, which invites 
the signers to take action of a political 
nature in the following words: 


We promise to attend the caucuses, and also to 
urge Republican voters not to nominate any person 
as a candidate for the state or national Legislature 
who is unwilling to commit himself clearly in favor 
of such reciprocal trade relations. 

There we discover the real purpose to 
be served by the circulation of this pe- 
tition. There lies the reason which 
should cause any Republican who in- 
tends to support Roosevelt and Fair- 
banks to withhold his signature. The 
movement was originated, is directed 
and is paid for by a distinguished Dem- 
ocrat who has no more intention of vot- 
ing for Roosevelt and Fairbanks than 
Judge Parker himself. This last clause 
is intended to create divisions in the 
Republican party upon a question where 
no divisions exist, and to raise a wholly 
false issue. 

With the Democrats who have origi- 
nated and are carrying on this move- 
ment I am not concerned. It is their 
right to take any steps they see fit to 
secure the success of their party, but to 
the Republicans who have signed this 
petition—and I have no doubt that they 
have all signed it, from a genuine and 
honest desire to improve the business of 
New England—I wish to appeal, be- 
cause I believe that they have been mis- 
led as to the attitude of their senators 
and representatives in Congress, and 
have signed the petition without realiz- 
ing that its real purpose was not the 
promotion of the reciprocity policy, but 
the advancement of Democratic success 
by striving to create divisions and mis- 
understandings in the ranks of the Re- 
publicans. 
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THE DOUBTFUL STATES. 





HE new electoral college will 

consist of 476 votes—an in- 
crease of twenty-nine votes over the 
number in 1900. The “solid South,” 
which includes Missouri, has an in- 
creased representation of nine votes. 
In the states generally conceded to 
the Republicans the increase in the 
electoral college amounts to eleven 


votes. The remaining increases are 


in states that are estimated as 
“doubtful.” According to some 
Washington  prognosticators, the 


present situation is thus: sure Re- 
publican, 203 votes; sure Democrat- 
ic (from the South), 151 votes; 
claimed as doubtful, 122 votes. Ac- 
cording to these figures, the Republi- 
cans must secure 33 more votes to 
win; but the Democrats must secure 
88 more. The states reckoned as 
doubtful in this calculation are New 
York with 39 votes; Connecticut, 7; 
New Jersey, 12; West Virginia, 7; 
Wisconsin, 13; Colorado, 5; Indiana, 
15; Rhode Island, 4; Delaware, 3; 
Maryland, 8; Idaho, 3; Montana, 3; 
and Nevada, 3; total, 122. 
of the large Republican pluralities 


In view 


in Connecticut, New Jersey, Indiana 
and Wisconsin in 1900 and 1902, 
and in Rhode Island in 1900, the ab- 
surdity of placing these states in the 
doubtful list is manifest. It may be 
said that the present political senti- 
ment of the doubtful states cannot 
reasonably be inferred from their 
votes at the election of 1900, when 
the Democratic party was demoral- 
ized by Bryanism. lBut the state 
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elections in 1902, which gave their 
latest political expression, shows that 
all were strongly Republican in that 
year with the exception of Nevada 
and Rhode Island. The following 
table gives the Republican plurali- 
ties in 1900 and 1902 in the states 
generally “claimed as doubtful:” 


Republican Pluralities 


1900 1902 
New GX orlern views oie) 148,606 8,803 
INGW GOTSOY Usd ss Wels eas! « 56,809 17,133 
Cronneeticue lees nese ¢ 28,570 16,008 
West: Virginia lydia 21,022 Rep. 
Wiisieirretia aie a) ea dl 106,581 47,599 
Tndianay a idias 65.0 claw oe 2O,479)) 35,264 
Hodes Lalani) ives eis 18,972 0 DOG: 
Delawaredra soc Ouvs vals 3,671 4,158 
Maryland . 18,941 D.1908 
Colorado Dem. 7,295 
Idaho . Dem. 5,853 
Montana . Dem. 10,486 
IV GEOR Ta yltniale aah cals Dem. Dem. 


(There was no state election in 
West Virginia in 1902, except for 
members of the Legislature, and 
that body was strongly Republican. 
Rhode Island elected a Democratic 
governor in 1902 and 1903, but the 
Republicans elected the other state 
officers and had a majority in the 
Legislature. There was no state 
election in Maryland in 1902, but 
the Republican Congress ticket won 
by 8,448. The Democrats carried 
the state in 1903 by 12,625 plural- 
ity. It will be noted that in 1902 
the Republicans carried Colorado, 
Idaho and Montana, all of which 
voted for Bryan in 1900; and only 
Nevada remained in the Democratic 
column, but by a small plurality.) 

The elections in 1902 and 1903 
showed that New York was no 
longer the “pivotal state’ for the 
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Republicans, as it was demonstrated 
that they could lose that state and 
still be able to elect their presidential 
ticket by a large majority of the 
electoral votes. 

The most doubtful state, as in- 
dicated in the above table (excepting 
Maryland and Nevada) is New York. 
The Republicans certainly have an 
even chance of carrying that state, 
and more than an even chance in 
West Virginia and Nevada. There 
is absolutely no doubt as to the other 
states in the list going strongly Re- 
publican,—Maryland excepted. 

An examination of the New York 
election returns for ten years will 
show that the Democratic idea of 
Parker’s strength as a vote-getter 1s 
quite erroneous. He owed his elec- 
tion as chief judge of the Court of 
Appeals in 1899, not to his own pop- 
ularity, but to the defection of 
75,000 Republicans from the regu- 
lar party ticket. But for this divi- 
sion in the Republican party he 
would have been defeated. As to 
Wisconsin, it is not thought by com- 
petent political observers that the 
local controversy in the Republican 
party will seriously affect the presi- 
dential vote. Roosevelt is admitted- 
ly strong in the West, and there is 


little possibility that any Western 


state, except Nevada, will be carried 
for Parker. It is said that the Dem- 
ocratic leaders are disposed to aban- 
don the West this year, and concen- 
trate their campaign in the East; but 
we doubt if they will forego any pos- 
sible chance of carrying Indiana, 
Wisconsin, or the four bryan states 
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of 1900. If in addition to their as- 
sured 151 votes in the South they can 
carry New York, Maryland, West 
Virginia and Nevada they will then 
need twenty-eight votes to elect their 
candidate; and if we give Colorado, 
Idaho and Montana to the Demo- 
crats they will yet lack seventeen of 
a majority. We could then give 
them either Connecticut with seven 
votes or Wisconsin with thirteen 
votes, and leave a safe margin for 
the Republican ticket. At the pres- 
ent time it is impossible to figure 
up any probable combination that 
will give the Democrats a majority 
of the electoral votes. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
Republicans cannot be defeated by 
anything short of a political revolu- 
tion; but they need to be incited to 
get out their full voting strength 
and leave nothing to chance. 


In spite of all the dust thrown in the 
eyes of the business men and wage 
earners we can see clearly, without the 
aid of a telescope, that this nation has 
as large a share of reciprocity as the 
average great nations of Europe or 
South America. Over forty percentage 
of all our imports come in absolutely 
free of all duty, and the main object of 
those who are shrieking for more reci- 
procity is to glut our markets with com- 
petitive goods, to rob wage earners of 
employment by compelling some of our 
business men to curtail production.— 
Woonsocket Reporter. 


Among the speeches conspicuous by 
their non-delivery at St. Louis was Mr. 
Cockran’s great effort for the gold stand- 
ard and Senator Bailey’s brilliant ora- 
torical demolishment of William Jen- 
nings Bryan.—Tribune. 
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WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 





HE report of Hon. Carroll D. 

Wright, commissioner of the 
labor bureau, gives the result of a 
comprehensive inquiry into the aver- 
age wage rates and cost of living 
since 1896. The exhibit, so far as 
concerns wages, has been made pub- 
lic heretofore—an investigation of 
519 occupations representing sixty- 
seven industries showing an average 
increase in wages during this period 
of 16.6 per cent. The inquiry into 
the cost of living, shows that for 
workingmen’s families having under 
$1,200 income per year it had in- 
creased during this period 15.5 per 
cent. 

This report is the result of several 
years’ work, and was conducted with- 
out any political intent. Its appear- 
ance at the beginning of a presiden- 
tial campaign is a mere coincidence; 
and in any other year the Democrats 
would probably not have ventured to 
question the accuracy of the figures 
or the obvious deductions. In view 
of their contention that wages have 
increased less than the cost of living, 
they do not like the demonstration 
in the report that, as compared with 
the second year of the last Cleveland 
administration, the 
earner is getting 18.8 per cent more 
now than then, reckoned on the 


average wage 


basis of the hourly wage, while the 
cost of living during the same period 
has increased only 10.6 per cent. In 
answer to the criticisms of Mr. 
Wright’s findings, the bureau of 
labor officials say it would have been 
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impossible to “doctor” the conclu- 
sions, because more than 100 persons 
were engaged in compiling the report 
and none could tell what the con- 
clusions would be. It is triumphant- 
ly pointed out that more than half 
the men who worked on the report 
are Democrats—at least they were 
put in office under a Democratic ad- 
ministration before the civil service 
laws were enacted. 

But it is urged that the people 
constituting “the great middle class” 
are special sufferers from the high 
cost of living, for “they get none of | 
the benefit of the higher wages.” 
We have often exposed the fallacy 
of the assumption that this class has 
no interest in the welfare of the 
Of the classes for 
whose interests the free traders pro- 
fess the most concern, it is estimated 


other classes. 


that the number of people living on 
“fixed incomes” and engaged in pro- 
fessional and clerical services does 
not exceed one-fifteenth of the whole 
number engaged in gainful occupa- 
It is admitted that the agri- 
cultural and mercantile classes have 


tions. 


generally prospered since 1897, and 
that industrial conditions, in respect 
to employment and wages, have been 
highly favorable to workingmen in 
most sections of the country. What 
is called “the great middle class” is 
numerically small in proportion to 
the total population; and the inter- 
ests of farmers, manufacturers, 
tradesmen, and wage earners are not 
to be sacrificed to give to a small 
class of consumers the boon of cheap 


living. The fact is that any change 
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in economic conditions which would 
work to the disadvantage of the 
great producing interests of the 
country would ultimately injure all 
persons engaged in professional and 
clerical occupations, not excepting 
those persons who are living on 
“fixed incomes.” 

We are not contending that high 
prices are desirable, unless they are 
the result of normal economic con- 
ditions which make for the greatest 
good of the greatest number; in fact, 
some of the price advances by specu- 
lative combines and middlemen are 
wholly indefensible. But it is also 
the fact that low prices and general 
prosperity rarely go together. High 
prices are sometimes unavoidable, as 
when they are caused by a deficiency 
in staple crops. An insatiable home 
demand will raise prices in greater 
proportion than production can be 
increased or its cost reduced; as will 
likewise a marked increase in the 
foreign demand for our foodstuffs. 
Among other contributory causes are 
increases in rents, extortionate ad- 
vances in rates of transportation 
which diminish market supplies and 
sq increase their cost to consumers, 
and extensive labor troubles and 
strikes which decrease production 
and the volume of trade. Increased 
cost of living may also be accounted 
for in part by the satisfaction of 
more expensive desires, marking an 
advance in the standard of living 
which induces a strong demand for 
food and manufactured products. 
The Democratic papers seldom refer 
te the many factors in the problem 
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of the cost of living, but attribute 
the whole trouble to the protective 
tariff, though it can be demonstrated 
that, in the far greater number of 
cases, the tariff cannot be held re- 
sponsible for commodity prices 
which are constantly subject to the 
changing conditions of supply and 
demand. 

The report of Commissioner 
Wright shows that there is no basis 
for the Democratic contention that 
the great mass of wage earners are 
not getting more money than in 
Cleveland times, although compelled 
to pay higher prices for what they 
consume. As compared with 1894, 
the number of wage earners now out 
of employment does not exceed five 
per cent of the whole number out of 
work in that year; and many thou- 
sands are now idle not because there 
is no work for them but because they 
have preferred to go on strike. As 
we recall the fact, in 1894-5 there 
were 3,000,000 men unable to find 
employment, which meant practical- 
ly that 15,000,000 men, women and 
children were living on as little as 
possible, and thousands were sup- 
ported by charity. Consequently 
the consumptive demand for staple 
food articles was reduced to a low 
point. Of course this operated to the 
advantage of the small class living 
on “ fixed incomes:” but it is certain 
that when labor is so largely unem- 
ployed and commodities have to be 
sacrificed at any price, as in the pe- 
riod mentioned, there can be no 
prosperity for nineteen-twentieths of 
the people of the country. 
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CANADIAN RHASONS AGAINST RECIPROCITY. 


[ The following communication was sent by its writer to the Boston Herald, but was not 


wanted by that paper. 
O the Editor of the Herald: In 


commenting on Mr. Edward 
Atkinson’s treatise entitled “A True 
Policy of Protection,” you say “as- 
suming there were no tariff between 
Canada and the United States, which 
of these Massachusetts 
would be wholly exempt from the 
possibilities of loss by competition? 
Even if the benefit of a doubt was 
given to those who feared competi- 
tion, it would be found by such an 
analysis that only an insignificant 
fraction of our industries could by 
any possibility be troubled by Cana- 
dian competition, even though the 
Canadians were permitted to send 
their products to this market as 
freely as though they came from the 
State of New York.” 

In the above quotation is the vital 
point wherein the reciprocity of 
1854 was a failure, and the condi- 
tions which prevented any mention 
of manufactured goods in that treaty 
exist in part to-day. Canada could 
not at that time give up the tariff 
Canada can- 


industries 


as a means of revenue. 
not give up the tariff as a means of 
revenue at the present time, which 
amounts to about $25,000,000. An- 
other reason why manufactured 
goods were omitted from the treaty 
of 1854, and which exists in part to- 
day, was the fact that American 
manufacturers felt apprehensive that 
English goods might be introduced 


It is worth reading. | 


by this means through Canada into 
the United States, at duties consider- 
ably less than those imposed by the 
American tariff. For if goods could 
come to Canada from England free 
of duty, or subject to only a nomi- 
nal tariff, and pass from Canada into 
the United States free, it is obvious 
that the American tariff against 
English manufactures could not be 
enforced. In all that I have seen in 
the press, England has not been con- 
sidered. You say there could be no 
competition with Canada in manu- 
factured goods, but you leave out of 
the question the competition which 
would come from England. 

In the making of a_ reciprocal 
treaty between the United States and 
Canada the high contracting parties 
would be England and the United 
States, with the conditions very dif- 
ferent from what they were fifty 
years ago. Then Canada looked 
upon reciprocal trade as her only 
means of financial salvation, and the 
pressure she brought to bear on the 
United States through the fishery 
question was the only thing that in- 
duced the United States to grant 
reciprocal trade in natural products, 
for as far as the United States was 
concerned we were entirely indiffer- 
ent, and Massachusetts was as indit- 
ferent as the other states. To-day it 
is certain New Englanders who are 
asking for reciprocity and Canada is 
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not in the same condition that she 
was fifty years ago. The colonies 
have confederated and the Dominion 
has adopted protection for the sake 
of building up manufactures. They 
have granted preferential rates to 
England and if Mr. Chamberlain’s 
idea obtains in England, we shall see 
preferential rates in favor of Canada, 
as was the case before the repeal of 
the corn laws. 

There is another phase of competi- 
tion which, it appears to me, has es- 
caped the notice of the experts on 
reciprocity, and this is the fact that 
the West, especially around the great 
lakes, is a great manufacturing re- 
gion, and a thousand miles nearer 
the richest and grain-producing part 
of Canada than New England, with 
means of transportation infinitely 
better than ours; and in the event 
of reciprocal trade with Canada, the 
competitors Boston and New Eng- 
land would have to meet in seeking 
trade in Canada would be Chicago 
and the West, which would leave us 
practically as we are to-day. 

What New England seems to need 
most is better means of transporta- 
tion to the West and control of that 
transportation held in New England, 
and if the same amount of energy 
and sacrifice had been exerted in ob- 
taining it that has been exerted by 
Canada for the same purpose, we 
would not be looking to reciprocity 
to help us out of the slough of de- 
spond which a great many merchants 
appear to be in. Canada has ex- 
pended about $100,000,000 on her 
canals alone for the purpose of di- 
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verting traffic from the West 
through the St. Lawrence river, but 
she is handicapped by a climate 
which closes that means of transpor- 
tation for one-half the year. 

Sentiment is another factor with 
which we would have to deal in 
making a reciprocal treaty. That 
was seen while the treaty was in op- 
eration, for in 1858 Canada raised 
her tariff on American manufactures 
and our exports to Canada began to 
derease to such an extent that in a 
few years they fell in that line to 
less than two million dollars, with a 
corresponding increase in Canadian 
imports from England. Rebates on 
her canal tolls were imposed for the 
purpose of helping the English ear- 
rying trade. In fact, England’s old 
idea of providing manufactures for 
her colonies in exchange for natural 
products, though modified to some 
extent on account of the growth of 
Canada, is a sentiment which per- 
haps unconsciously exerts a great in- 
fluence in Canada to-day. Therefore 
the question arises, how can we ex- 
pect Canada, while loyal to Great 
Britain, to give our manufactures 
any better chance than now? 

JosepuH T. Carr. 


Williams, in his St. Louis speech, 
said: “Not only is the boast that Mr. 
McKinley’s election was responsible for 
high prices not true, but it is a very 
dangerous falsehood.” The Democratic 
free traders had better bear this state- 
ment in mind and refrain from charg- 
ing that high prices are due to the 
Republican protective policy. —San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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BLAINE AND McKINLEY 





RECIPROCITY. 
THE TWO POLICIES ARE ENTIRELY 
DIFFERENT. 





[From the Iron and Steel Bulletin.] 


YROS in our political history, 
half-hearted protectionists, and 
free traders masquerading as protec- 
tionists are in the habit of using the 
name of Mr. Blaine to bolster up 
their support of Mr. McKinley’s 
reciprocity policy, asserting that the 
reciprocity policy of Blaine is identi- 
cal with that of McKinley. No as- 
sertion could be more misleading. 
Republican leaders in both houses of 
Congress having determined to place 
sugar in the free list Mr. Blaine in- 
sisted that sugar-producing countries 
should grant us reciprocal favors. 
Blaine did not propose to reduce the 
duty on a single American product, 
either agricultural or manufactured. 
Mr. McKinley, at Buffalo, said: “Tf, 
perchance, some of our tariffs are no 
longer needed for revenue or to en- 
courage or protect our industries at 
home, why should they not be em- 
ployed to extend and promote our 
markets abroad?’ As a part of the 
context we may quote these sen- 
tences: “We must not repose in fan- 
cied security that we can forever sell 
everything and buy little or nothing. 
The period of exclusiveness is past.” 
President McKinley had forgotten 
that, while the exports from the 
United States exceed those from any 
other country, as an importing coun- 
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try we are excelled only by Great 
Britain and Germany. 

Who can tell when “some of our 
tariffs’ may not be needed both for 
revenue and protection, or for either 
purpose? Wars come and panics 
come and the Government may need 
revenue badly, while business de- 
pression abroad may flood our mar- 
kets with foreign goods if duties “no 
longer needed” have been traded 
away. And, then, what an incom- 
prehensible reflection upon the wis- 
dom of the Dingley tariff, then only 
four years old, was conveyed in the 
suggestion that some of its rates of 
duty were so high that they should 
be reduced! 

Blaine’s policy meant the imposi- 
tion of duties on sugar and a few 
other products made free of duty by 
the tariff of 1890 if the countries 
from which they came did not give 
freer access to our products entering 
their markets. McKinley’s policy 
meant treaties like that with Cuba, 
by which we agree to reduce duties 
on foreign products which seek an 
entrance into our markets. The two 
policies are entirely different. A 
Canadian treaty of reciprocity, such 
as is proposed in New England, 
would not embody Mr. Blaine’s pol- 
icy, although it might be in line with 
Mr. McKinley’s Buffalo address. 

We once had a reciprocity treaty 
with Canada and were glad to get 
rid of it. How we lost our own 
markets and otherwise lost money by 
this treaty with Canada while it was 
in force from 1854 to 1866 is told 
in the following extract from a 
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speech in the United States Senate 
by Senator Morrill, of Vermont, on 
July 30, 1890. 

“Our exports to Canada in 1855 
were $20,828,676, but under the 
operation of reciprocity then com- 
menced they dwindled in twelve 
years down to $15,243,834, while 
the exports of Canada to the United 
States increased from $12,182,314 
to $46,199,470. When the treaty 
began the balance of trade had been 
$8,000,000 annually in our favor, 
and that paid in specie, but at the 
end the balance against us to be 
paid in specie in a single year was 
$30,000,000. Here was a yearly 
positive loss of over five millions of 
our export trade and a loss of thirty- 
eight millions of specie, all going to 
enrich the Canadas at our expense.” 


THE TWO TARIFF POLICIES. 





[New York Commercial. | 


In the opinion of the New York 
World, Judge Parker’s action on the re- 
pudiated sound-money plank in the 
Democratic platform has made _ the 
question of tariff revision the “para- 
mount issue” of the campaign. Both 
parties, it says, promise a revision of 
the tariff—“the one vaguely, dubiously 
and indefinitely; the other directly, 
positively and definitely.” “But,” con- 
tinues our contemporary, “what a Re- 
publican revision of the tariff means 
can best be shown by the party’s past 
performance’—and it proceeds to state 
the Republican achievement and record 
in its own way, thus: 

“Since the Morrill tariff was passed, 
in 1861, the tariff has been ‘revised by 
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its campaign contributors—ten times. 
And now, after more than forty years 
of protection, during which period the 
‘infant industries’ have grown into 
hoary monopolies, the average rate of 
duty is higher than it was at any time 
during the war!” 

What if it is? The primary purpose 
of levying duties on imports—as all 
Democrats, at least, agree—is for rais- 
ing the revenue requisite for the main- 
tenance of the Government. Now, this 
Government of ours is an institution of 
enormous proportions compared with 
its size in 1861—and it is correspond- 
ingly expensive. For instance, in 1860, 
our population was only 31,000,000; to- 
day it is approximately 80,000,000. 
Forty-three years ago our pension dis- 
bursements were only $1,072,000; in 
1903, they were $137,759,000! 

If tariff “revision” means only and 
always tariff reduction, each party 
when. in power would proceed to cut 
down the rates of duty all around—and 
that, too, while government expenses 
were continually increasing. What has 
to be done, however, is to adjust the 
tariff revenue to the needs of the Gov- 
ernment—present and _ prospective—at 
the time the changes in the law are 
made, having in yiew, of course, the 
fluctuating volume of our imports from 
causes wholly outside of the duties. 

It is no reflection on the political sa- 
gacity of the Republican party or on its 
treatment of the people that the aver- 
age rates of duty are higher in 1904 
than they were in the war period of 
1861-65. 


It is a matter of record that about 
half of the strikes in this country do 
not succeed. Out of a total of practi- 
cally 23,000 strikes that occurred in the 
United States during the twenty years 
ended with 1900, only about 11,000 were 
successful, and about 3,000 were partly 
successful, while nearly 8,3800—or al- 
most forty per cent—were absolute 


its friends’—the Republican party and failures. 
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OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS FOR THE PAST FISCAL YEAR — COMPARISON 


WITH THE 


PREVIOUS FISCAL YEAR—INDICATIONS OF CONTINUED PROSPERITY — DECLINE 
IN IMPORTS OF DUTIAKLE GOODS, BUT AN INCREASE IN EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC 


MERCHANDISE. 


HE prosperity claimed for this 

country under Republican ad- 
ministration has 
strikingly demonstrated (in spite 
of some unfavorable conditions) by 
the commerce of the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1904, which ag- 
eregated $2,451,959,163, the high- 
est figure ever reached in the history 
of the nation. 


been once more 


The principal in- 
crease was in exports of manufac- 
tures; and the figures of total 
exports are larger than in any pre- 
ceding year except 1901. 


THE GRAND TOTALS OF TWO FISCAL 
YEARS. 


Year ending 
June 380, 1903. 


Exports, total.......... $1,420,141,679 
Imports, total.......... 1,025,719,237 


$2,445,860, 916 


Year ending 
June 30, 1904, 
$1,460.868,185 
991,090,978 


$2,451,959,163 














EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE BY GROUPS. 
1903 1904 
SET ICUIGUT Gee s.0s mis ste'ein e's 00 $873,322 ,882 $853,685 ,367 
Manutfactures.........,.... 407,526,159 452,445,629 
BI ate oe iiiys bac 39,311,239 45,917,624 
LUGVMER TRS OLA RAR Eun ae aaa 57,835,896 68,884,310 
ISN ELISA a ois so slcicls,sats;s ea ae 7,805,538 8,576,790 
Miscellaneous.............. 6,429,588 5,661,531 











$1,392,231,302  $1,435,171,251 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE BY GROUPS 


1903 1904 
Agriculture................ $218,318,816 $234,376,398 
ATUICIEB, CLUE). 2p... 200s 324,832,633 821,503,613 
Mechanic Arts, man’f’d... 164,623,801 136,598,793 
Man’t’d for Consumption.. 170,379,944 166,372,191 
Articles of Luxury, etc.... 147,564,043 132,239,983 











$1,025,719,237  $991,690,978 

COMMERCE WITH GRAND DIVISIONS, 

Imports from 1903 1904 
REAM Uw en's hey teie k saan ae $547,226,887  $498,172,632 
North America............. 189,736,475 198,619,223 
South America............ 107,428,323 120,306.589 
BRA s bits ss adds we Saws toaiey s 147,702,374 144,409,697 
SPMTOR Snipes seeeass 21,043,527 20,310,943 
03 TCR GSS SEA ee 12,581,651 9,271,894 


Exports to 
Europe.............---+ $1,029,256,057  $1,057,901,618 
North America........ 215,481,769 235,096,484 
South Ameriea........ 41,137,872 50,825,285 
ASIA... . se cess eeeeene, 58,359,016 60,136,316 
OCCADICR <4 teeaccca sets 37,468,512 82,791,852 
NV ATICH ania ste sais fe eh acetates 38,436,853 24,116,630 


The total of exports includes for- 
elgn merchandise, amounting to 
$27,910,377 in 1903, and $25,696,- 
934 in 1904. The total of domestic 
exports was therefore $1,392,231,- 
802, in 1903, and $1,435,171,251 in 
1904. 

The actual increase in domestic 
exports over the 1903 fiscal year was 
$42,939,949. The decline in value 
of imports over the 1903 fiscal year 
was $34,620,259. The total gain in 
the aggregate of our foreign com- 
merce was $6,098,247. 

The dutiable imports in the last 
fiscal year amounted to $536,940,- 
940, and merchandise admitted free 
of duty was valued at $454,150,388. 
The per cent of free imports was 
45.82, against 41.55 in the previous 
fiscal year. 

The duties collected from customs 
were $262,013,079, against $283,- 
691,719 in the 1903 fiscal year—a 
decrease of $21,878,640. 

Of the total domestic exports, only 
about $94,000,0000 were carried in 
American vessels, and of the total 
imports only about $130,000,000. 

The principal increase in the value 
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of domestic exports was in manufac- 
tures, being $44,919,470; while 
exports of agricultural products de- 
clined $19,647,515. Domestic man- 
ufactures contributed 31.52 per cent 
of the total exports, against 29.28 
per cent in 1903; and agricultural 
products 59.48 per cent, against 
62.73 per cent in 1903. 

Exports of all farm products were 
unusually light, though this was not 
due to great loss in production, ex- 
cept of cotton; but to high prices and 
a larger consumption at home. The 
total value was affected by the ab- 
normal prices of a diminished supply 
of cotton. The quantity exported 
was smaller by. 929,085 bales, but 
the value was greater by $54,629,- 
817. 

In exports of manufactures the 
principal gains were in agricultural 
implements, copper, iron and steel, 
locomotives, electrical apparatus, 
leather, boots and shoes, fiber manu- 
factures, and naval stores. Exports 
of cotton manufactures continue to 
make the most unfavorable showing 
in the list. Their total value were 
$22,463,713, against $32,216,304 in 
the previous fiscal year. Other do- 
mestic manufactures show little 
change in quantity or value. 

In exports to “Grand Divisions,” 
the figures show large increases to 
Europe, North and South America, 
and Asia, but decreases to Oceanica 
and Africa. The imports show a 
marked decrease in value from all 
except South America and Asia. 

The decrease in imports is mainly 
in articles wholly or partially manu- 
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factured for use in our manufactures 
and mechanic arts, articles manufac- 
tured ready for consumption, and ar- 
ticles of voluntary use and luxury. 
We are not disposed to minimize the 
fact that the consumption of super- 
fluities has fallen off as the result of 
less prosperous times; but it is also 
true that we are manufacturing and 
selling more of these at home, while 
we are gradually increasing our ex- 
ports of the products of industry and 
skill which we formerly imported in 
considerable quantity. 

When we analyze the statistics of 
exports and imports of principal ar- 
ticles, we note a tendency to con- 
sume an increased proportion of 
natural products at home; and the 
fact that our tariff does not interfere 
with the development of our export 
trade in manufactures, though we 
are probably importing not less than 
$100,000,000 worth of merchandise 
that we should be producing our- 
selves. 

Our trade with foreign countries 
leaves us with a balance in our favor 
of about $470,000,000. The New 
York Tribune thus comments on this 
exhibit: “This is $76,000,000 greater 
than our balance for 1902-03, and is 
four times the average balance 
shown under the Democratic tariff 
legislation of 1894. Whichever way 
one turns those figures they utterly 
discredit the contention that condi- 
tions in trade and industry have so 
changed as to demand an overhaul- 
ing of our tariff system. Judged by 
its results, that system needs no over- 
hauling. Least of all does it need 
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revision at the hands of a party in- 
capable of unity or logic, whose only 
serious experiment at tariff legisla- 
tion in nearly half a century ended 
ten years ago in a confessed and mel- 
ancholy failure.” 


CANADA AND RECIPROCITY. 





[Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish 
World. ] 


It is very evident that Sir Wilfred 
Laurier does not expect great things 
from the agitation for reciprocity, 
which is going on in Massachusetts. 
The emphatic rejection of that proposal 
by the Republican State Convention, 
and the attitude of the National Re- 
publican Convention are both discour- 
aging to the friends of that sort of reci- 
procity. I owe to Mr. Edward: Stan- 
wood a correction of my statement that 
Canada under the treaty of 1854 ad- 
mitted our wagons and similar coarse 
articles of manufacture duty free. He 
tells me that even this much Canada 
neither has done in the past, nor pro- 
poses to do in the future. What she 
wants is free access to the New England 
market for food, that her farms may 
displace our western farms as the basis 
of food supply for those States. In 
return she offers not even to put our 
manufactures on the same footing as 
those of Great Britain, but to throw 
open her food market to us, to whom it 
is of no value whatever, and to make 
some concessions to the fishermen who 
use the Banks in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. It reminds one of the old rhyme: 
‘¢In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 

Is giving too little and asking too much.” 

Even our Democrats feel that this 
reciprocity with Canada is a business 
which must be handled with care. The 
declaration on the subject in the St. 
Louis platform was adopted in commit- 
tee by a majority of but one, and it is 
careful to a degree. It says: “We favor 
liberal trade arrangements with Can- 
ada, and with peoples of other countries, 
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where these can be entered into with 
benefit to American agriculture, manu- 
factures, mining or commerce.” The 
order of the things to be benefited is 
most significant, as indicating that the 
interests of our farmers are first to be 
thought of when any such arrange- 
ments with the Dominion are made. 
How the American farmer is to be ben- 
efited by giving the Kanucks the busi- 
ness of supplying food to the markets 
of New England, the champions of 
reciprocity do not even undertake to 
show us. 

The only wise course for Canada is 
to set up for herself, to take her des- 
tinies into her own hands, to abandon 
this attitude of dependence upon other 
countries, on either side of the Atlan- 
tic, for one of resolute independence 
and sturdy self-respect. Should the 
spirit she has shown during the past 
year find its natural and final expres- 
sion in a Declaration of Independence, 
that will be the best possible outcome 
of her present irritation with both 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Then let her adjust her fiscal policy on 
the same national basis as Sir John 
Macdonald proposed, bringing the arti- 
san into neighborhood with the farmer 
throughout her inhabited domain. 
Let her cease to be predominatingly an 
agricultural country, and. develop her 
resources for manufactures to the ut- 
most. Then she will be dependent upon 
no country for the staple articles which 
lie at the foundation of national pros- 
perity. Her domestic commerce will in- 
crease to an amount far in excess of 
any foreign commerce she can acquire, 
and will be, as Adam Smith showed, 
vastly more profitable to her people. 
Then she will be our friendly rival in 
the conquest of the Continent for civil- 
zation, and we will have no sources of 
dissension and dispute between us. 





An immense petrified man, known as 
the Giant of Abo Pass, has been discov- 
ered in New Mexico. His ability to 
keep silence would have made him a for- 
midable candidate for presidential hon- 
ors in the Stone Age.—Tribune. 


MEATS AND TARIFFS. 





[F'rom the New York Tribune. | 


RUE to their buzzard instinct, 

which 
profit in a general calamity, some 
Democrats have already rushed for- 
ward to proclaim that the beef short- 
age is due to protection and that but 
for the Dingley tariff we should have 
relief from Canada, Australia and 
the Argentine. On the happy prin- 
ciple that, if the facts don’t fit the 
theory, then so much the worse for 


always sees political 


the facts, a pretty academic picture 
may be drawn of a deluded nation 
starving itself behind a tariff wall. 
But what are the facts about the 
Dingley tariff? 

The Dingley law levies a duty of 
two cents a pound on fresh beef. 
The Wilson tariff law levied a duty 
of twenty per cent on fresh beef. 
Unquestionably the Dingley law was 
meant under ordinary conditions to 
give the American farmer and gra- 
zier an advantage in his home mar- 
ket. Then the specific Dingley duty 
is higher than the ad valorem Wilson 
duty. Likewise the duty on live cat- 
tle is higher under the Dingley law. 
The packers cannot ordinarily use 
foreign importations as a club to beat 
down prices to the producers. If 
they could, the profits of the farmers 
and rangers would be cut down to 
the lowest margin which would in- 
duce them to raise cattle at all as an 
alternative to starvation. Already 
the packers by their solidarity are 
able to an unfortunate degree to fix 
prices for their raw material. If, in 
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addition to their present advantage, 
they could make themselves inde 
pendent of the domestic producer 
and leave his cattle on his hands 
while they filled their slaughter 
houses with foreign herds, hard, in- 
deed, would be his lot. But at any 
moment when the price of dressed 
beef is high, as at present, there is 
no more reason now than there was 
under Democratic free trade why 
foreign beef should not come in. 
The Dingley rates are slightly 
heavier than the Wilson rates when 
the price of beef is below ten cents, 
but two cents a pound is not un- 
reasonable if the propriety of any 
duty at all is admitted, and the Dem- 
ocrats themselves levied such a duty. 

Absolute free trade in meats 
would never have prevented the 
present difficulty, but would, in fact, 
It would have 
forced the whole meat business un- 
der the control of the “beef trust.” 
Hitherto the independent packer and 
the Eastern beef raiser have found 
it difficult even within the tariff wall 
to compete with the great packing 
Neither the free en- 
try of foreign cattle nor of foreign 
dressed beef would help them. 
Their trouble is not lack of beef, but 
lack of equal facilities for raising 
and distributing at a profit. Flood 
the market with more cattle or more 
dressed beef, and their last condi- 
tion would be worse than the first. 
Such trade as they do hold would be 
lost to them. They would go entire- 
ly out of business, the country would 
be deprived of its reserve independ- 


have made it worse. 


combination. 
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ent meat supply, and be more than 
ever at the mercy of the harmonious 
relations of the meat and _ labor 
trusts. 


TWO SOUTHERN CONGRESS- 
) MEN. 





ELECTION FARCES—RESULTS OF DISFRAN. 
CHISEMENT OF REPUBLICAN VOTERS —A 
CONDITION OF AFFAIRS WHICH NORTH. 
ERN DEMOCRATS VIEW WITH COMPLA- 
CENCY. 





[From the New York Globe.] 


T is said in Washington that the 
Democratic congressional cam- 
paign committee has been grievously 
disappointed in the effect thus far of 
its efforts to make President Roose- 
velt’s personality a campaign issue. 
It sent out a half million or more 
copies of the speeches of Congress- 
man Kitchin of North Carolina and 
other Southern members, containing 
abusive personal assaults upon the 
President, and asked Democratic 
editors to make extracts from them 
for publication and editorial com- 
ments upon the same. The great 
majority of the editors have refused 
to do anything of the kind, and 
many of them have taken the oppo- 
site course and have praised the per- 
sonal character of the President. 
Assaults upon the President’s per- 
sonal character are unwise from any 
quarter, and particularly so from 
such Southern congressmen as Mr. 
Kitchin. He comes from a district 
which has a population of 172,000, 
of which 95,000, or more than one- 
half, is colored; yet he was elected 
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by a vote of 12,705 to 118. His case 
is surpassed only by that of John 
Sharp Williams of Mississippi. There 
are five counties in the eighth Missis- 
sippi district, which Mr. Williams 
represents, with the following popu- 
lation: 








County White Colored 
fe ea. a CM sade tO eRe 13,0387 39,531 
MCA GISOT ore! NO 6,574 25,918 
PLATA ya ea ed tae k 8,679 12,269 
Warren PASM wat AAD HDi 4 30,554 
CELE \PyRe Bia ae eKU a Ud ead 10,0438 33,902 

LOGE sa iladia esieeone 48,679 142,174 


In the election of 1902 Mr. Wil- 
liams received 1,433 votes, without a 
single vote in opposition. 
the assaults which were made upon 
the President in Congress came from 
Southern representatives, and were 
inspired because of his conduct tow- 
ard the colored race. In view of 
such figures as those cited above, it 
would seem the part of wisdom, if 
personal assaults are to be circulated 
as campaign literature, to have them 
come from some other quarter. 


The New York Mail, commenting on 
the remarkable industrial development 
of Germany, says it is nothing more nor 
less than the result of the policy of ob- 
liging a people to “sagaciously and 
fruitfully” develop their resources, in 
which work “a protective tariff is not 
a hindrance, but a prime auxiliary.” 


The national platform contains no 
pledge of revision this year nor next, no 
overtures for reciprocity with Canada 
nor any declaration that reciprocity in 
competitive products is consistent with 
the principles of protection.—Dubuque 
Times. 


Most of . 
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THE SAME OLD DEMOCRACY. 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle.] 

RYAN is plainly “supporting” 

Parker in a way which would 
give him full liberty of action and 
control of his following if Parker 
could be elected. Bryan probably 
does not care much whether he is 
elected or not. If he were elected 
Gryan evidently has full confidence 
in his power to dominate the party 
and control party action, and after 
the defeat he will be able to say that 
it properly followed desertion of 
what Bryan calls “Democratic prin- 
ciples.” Bryan will not bolt because 
he is sure that the party has only 
temporarily got away from him and 
that if he maintains “regularity” by 
“voting” for Parker and professing 
to support him he will soon have it 
back under his thumb. He is doubt- 
less right. 

It is the same old party. With- 
out brainy leadership, it is guided 
by tricksters who are dominated by 
personal motives. 
doubt that the entire management of 
the gold plank business was a piece 
of campaign trickery, such as might 


There is now no 


be expected in the municipal squab- » 


bles of a city like New York, but 
was utter folly at the beginning of 
a national campaign. ‘The Demo- 
cratic party is not a gold-standard 
party, and no declaration of any can- 
didate can make it so. The real 
leaders of the Democracy, the only 
men who can sway the multitude, 
evoke cheers from a turbulent con- 
vention or make any approach to 
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carrying elections, are either soft- 
money men or demagogues. They 
do not concede that any monetary 
standard is “irrevocably fixed,’ and 
that the details of legislation, if any 
is required, may be left to experts, 
but propose to continue financial 
agitation in some form in every 
cross-roads grocery. Nobody knows 
this better than the Belmonts, the 
Davises and other trust magnates, 
who are afraid of the vigor and 
clear-headedness of President Roose- 
velt but are satisfied that they could 
control a Parker administration, and 
yet they have so little political sense 
as to imagine that they can hold the 
radical vote for Parker as the result 
of a transparent trick, or that they 
would have power to enact any con- 
structive legislation whatever if the 
administration and both houses of 
Politi- 
cal incompetence was perhaps never 
so plainly displayed as at St. Louis, 
nor was there ever a grosser expo- 
sure of political immorality. Both 
are characteristic of the Democracy 
Poor Judge 
Parker, who has to stand for such 
things! He was an honest Judge, 
who has been ruined by evil environ- 
ment. 


Congress were Democratic. 


in its present condition. 


It is an open question whether cheap- 
ness is as desirable as free traders seem 
to think it is. Certainly low prices, 
when they operate to deprive the pro- 
ducer of a reasonable return for the ex- 
penditure of his labor or the use of his 
capital, cannot be regarded as an un- 
mixed blessing.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 
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COMMODITY PRICES. 





N view of the attempt of Demo- 

cratic newspapers to show that 
there is a continuous increase in the 
cost of living, the following state- 
ment from Dun’s Review is of time- 
ly interest: 


Dun’s index number of commodity 
prices proportioned to consumption 
was $97,227, August 1, against $97,- 
192 July 1, and $97,891 a year ago. 
Even the very slight rise in the level 
of prices during July is surprising, and 
should be regarded as an indication of 
returning confidence. Even since March 
1, the tendency of quotations has been 
downward, with a net loss much greater 
than could be explained by the advanc- 
ing season, and it was evident that the 
purchasing power of the nation had 
weakened. This first reaction, although 
very small, is reassuring, especially as 
it was not confined to a single class, 
but well distributed throughout the list. 
Several abnormal elements  contri- 
buted to the result, but the average of 
meats ceased to rise on account of de- 
clines in products unaffected by the 
strike, and the breadstuffs class was 
scarcely altered, good crop returns from 
most sections neutralizing the effect of 
losses in Kansas. Considering the spec- 
ulation in grain and the packing 
house controversy, it is surprising to 
note how little the food products 
changed in the aggregate. The course 
of prices for the last month and year 
are compared herewith, as compiled by 
Dun’s index number; due allowance 
being made for the importance of each 
of the many hundred commodities 
quoted. The total is separated into 
seven groups for convenience of com- 
parison : 


Aug.1, Julyl, Aug, 1, 
1904, 1904, 19038, 

Breadstuffs. ...-.....++-@18,251 $18,244 $17,375 
PWT STG state ia dns 2) ole, eina00 8,831 9,33 8,977 
Dairy and garden........ 10.689 10,648 £11.00 
Other food .........++.eee- 10,376 10,496 9 226 
DINEHANG 0's oes. 25 os oo e's 16,622 16.514 17,177 
BEOUAIES sits cia t.c)s'c case eisie's 15,491 15,428 16,489 
Miscellaneous..........- 16,967 16.919 16,807 
SURREOS Misthliare x e\s'y' n'a sim a'b-2 $97,227 $97,192 $97,891 
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NOT POLITICS BUT BUSINESS. 





[From Fibre and Fabric.] 


It is pretty well understood, prob- 
ably, that Fibre and Fabrice is not a 
political paper. 

We have no use whatever for the 
average small politician of either party 
—nor for the man, whether in political 
life or out of it, who can’t tell the truth 
or keep his hands off other people’s 
money. 

For politics in a large sense, how- 
ever—meaning the science of govern- 
ment—we have a profound respect; 
and it is only on this basis that we ever 
propose to “talk politics.” 

What Fibre and Fabric wishes to see 
carried out is a governmental policy 
under which the business interests of 
the country—and particularly, of 
course, the textile interests—will be 
kept at the highest possible point of 
prosperity. 

The name on the tag of that policy 
is of no consequence to us—not the 
least. 

When we advocate the continuance 
of Republican control of the govern- 
ment for four years more, therefore, 
we do so not in a partisan sense, but 
because of our abiding confidence that 
better results will follow to the busi- 
ness interests of the country by that 
means than by a change to Democrat- 
ic supremacy. 

It isn’t a question of Mr. Roosevelt 
or Mr. Parker as men—not at all. 

The economic policy of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s party is sound and_ successful 
and should be continued; while the suc- 
cess of Mr. Parker’s party would mean 
uncertainty, doubt and the serious in- 
terruption of the steady and successful 
prosecution of the country’s commer- 
cial enterprises. 

The “safe and sane” thing to do is 
to endorse the Republican position on 
business grounds. 

We believe that such will be the re- 
sult when the votes are counted. 
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BLAINE RECIPROCITY. 





[From the New York Commercial. | 


MONG some of the more in- 

sistent of the present advocates 
of commercial reciprocity there is 
noted a disposition to accept as sound 
and practicable almost any proposi- 
tion that contemplates the nullifica- 
tion of the protective principle or a 
weakening of its force in application. 
From that quarter, not unnaturally, 
has come some of the loudest clamor 
for the ratification of certain com- 
mercial treaties drawn by the United 
States and foreign nations, for the 
reason that putting them into oper- 
ation would amount practically to a 
repeal of the present protective tariff 
schedules to that extent. 

In that quarter also is heard just 
now a good deal of argument in sup- 
port of that peculiar sort of “reci- 
procity” with the United States which 
Canadian politicians and _ publicists 
have been seeking for nearly forty 
years. And some of these argu- 
ments stamp that brand of reciproc- 
ity as the kind that Blaine and 
McKinley labored for. 
exactly what that was. 


Let us see 
The Maine 
Republicans, in convention at Ban- 
gor, defined it thus—and correctly, 


iGO: 


The Republican party stands for the 
reciprocity of Blaine and Arthur and 
Harrison and McKinley and Dingley, 
which covers the interchange with for- 
eign countries of articles which we do 
not produce, and our own products 
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needed in such countries. It opposes 
such reciprocity with Canada as will 
flood our market with Canadian lumber, 
fish, hay, potatoes and other farm prod- 
ucts, as it would seriously embarrass 
many of Maine’s important indus- 
tries and especially that of agriculture. 
Under present arrangements our trade 
with Canada is constantly increasing, 
with the balance largely in our favor. 
We believe in letting well enough 


alone. 

It is a matter of record that James 
G. Blaine secured the insertion of 
in the McKinley 
tariff bill, when pending, under the 


certain clauses 


terms of which he subsequently ne- 
gotiated a series of treaties with the 
republics of South America that 
were highly advantageous alike to 
the United States and to them. That 
was the sort of reciprocity that oppo- 
nents of his party now claim to be 
contending for. But it is also a mat- 
ter of record that as soon as the party 
of Blaine and McKinley had been 
put out of power (in 1893) those 
who then came into control of the 
governmental machinery proceeded 
deliberately to get rid of the Blaine 
treaties by repealing every tariff pro- 
vision on which they had _ been 
based! 

At this distance—and in view, 
too, of all that is now transpiring in 
the quarter above noted—it is plain 
that the Blaine brand of reciprocity 
didn’t and doesn’t suit the great bulk 
of the reciprocity “shouters.”” What 
they want, evidently, is a kind of 
reciprocity that would kill protection 
outright. 
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ROOSEVELT’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


HE GIVES COGENT REASONS FOR KEEPING THE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION IN 
POWER—PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES TO BE STEADFASTLY MAINTAINED—REVERSING 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


tOvermy Bay, N.Y.) Sept. 12. 
‘tHon. J. G. Cannon, Chairman of the 
Notification Committee: 


“My Dear Sir:—I accept the nomina- 
tion for the presidency tendered me by 
the Republican National Convention, 
and cordially approve the platform 
adopted by it. In writing this letter 
there are certain points upon which I 
desire to lay especial stress. It is diffi- 
cult to find out from the utterances of 
our opponents what are the real issues 
upon which they propose to wage this 
compaign. It is not unfair to say that, 
having abandoned most of the princi- 
ples upon which they have insisted 
during the last eight years, they now 
seem at a loss, both as to what it is that 
they really believe, and as to how firmly 
they shall assert their belief in any- 
thing. In fact, it is doubtful if they 
venture resolutely to press a_ single 
issue; as soon as they raise one they 
shrink from it and seek to explain it 
away. Such an attitude is the prob- 
ably inevitable result of the effort to 
improvise convictions; for when thus 
improvised, it is natural that they 
should be held in a tentative manner. 


WOULD ONLY CAUSE DISASTER—SOUND VIEWS 
TARIFF—FULL TEXT OF THE LETTER. 


ON THE 


THE PAST THE GUIDE FOR THE FUTURE. 


“The party now in control of the 
government is troubled by no such diffi- 
culties. We do not have to guess at our 
own convictions, and then correct the 
guess if it seems unpopular. The princi- 
ples which we profess are those in which 
we believe with heart and soul and 
strength. Men may differ from us; 
but they cannot accuse us of shiftiness 
or insincerity. The policies we have 
pursued are those which we earnestly 
hold as essential to the national welfare 
and repute. Our actions speak even 
louder than our words for the faith 
that is in us. We base our appeal upon 
what we have done and are doing, upon 
our record of administration and legis- 
lation during the last seven years, in 
which we have had complete control 
of the government. We intend in the 
future to carry on the government in 
the same way that we have carried it on 
in the past. A party whose members are 
radically at variance on most vital is- 
sues, and if united at all, are only 
united on issues where their attitude 
threatens widespread disaster to the 
whole country, cannot be trusted to 
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govern in any matter. A party which, 
with facile ease, changes all its convic- 
tions before election cannot be trusted 
to adhere with tenacity to any principle 
after election. 


A PARTY MUST HAVE CONVICTIONS. 


“A party fit to govern must have con- 
victions. In 1896 the Republican party 
came into power, and in 1900 it retained 
power on certain definite pledges, each 
of which was scrupulously fulfilled. But 
in addition to meeting and solving the 
problems which were issues in these 
campaigns, it also became necessary to 
meet other problems which arose after 
election; and it is no small part of our 
claim to public confidence that these 
were solved with the same success that 
had attended the solution of those con- 
cerning which the battles at the polls 
were fought. In other words, our 
governmental efficiency proved equal 
not only to the tasks that were antici- 
pated, but to doing each unanticipated 
task as it arose. 

“When the contest of 1896 was de- 
cided, the question of the war with 
Spain was not at issue. When the con- 
test of 1900 was decided, the shape 
which the isthmian canal question ulti- 
mately took could not have been fore- 
seen. But the same qualities which 
enabled those responsible for making 
and administering the laws at Washing- 
ton to deal successfully with the tariff 
and the currency enabled them also to 
deal with the Spanish war; and _ the 
same qualities which enabled them to 
act wisely in the Philippines, and in 
Cuba, also enabled them to do their 
duty as regards the problems connected 
with the trusts, and to secure the build- 
ing of the isthmian canal. We are con- 
tent to rest our case before the 
American people upon the fact that to 
adherence to a lofty ideal we have added 
proved governmental efficiency. There- 
fore, our promises may surely be 
trusted as regards any issue that is 
now before the people; and we may 
equally be trusted to deal with any prob- 
lem which may hereafter arise. So well 
has the work been done that our op- 
ponents do not venture to recite the 


facts about our policies or acts, and 
then oppose them. They attack them 
only when they have first misrepre- 
sented them; for a truthful recital 
would leave no room for adverse com- 
ment. 


NO REAL CRITICISM OF PANAMA POLICY. 


“Panama offers an instance in point. 
Our opponents can criticise what we did 
in Panama only on condition of mis- 
stating what was done. The administra- 
tion behaved throughout not only with 
good faith, but with extraordinary 
patience and large generosity toward 
those with whom it dealt. It was also 
mindful of American interests. It 
acted in strict compliance with the law 
passed by Congress. Had not Panama 
been promptly recognized, and the tran- 
sit across the Isthmus kept open, in 
accordance with our treaty rights and 
obligations, there would have ensued 
endless guerilla warfare and _ possibly 
foreign complications; while all chance 
of building the canal would have been 
deferred, certainly for years, perhaps 
for a generation or more. Criticism of 
the action in this matter is simply 
criticism of the only possible action 
which could have secured the building 
of the canal; as well as the peace and 
quiet which we were, by treaty, bound 
to preserve along the line of transit 
across the Isthmus. 


CONSTITUTION FAITHFULLY OBSERVED. 


“The service rendered this country in 
securing the perpetual right to con- 
struct, maintain, operate and defend the 
eanal was so great that our opponents 
do not venture to raise the issue in 
straightforward fashion, for if so 
raised there would be no issue. The de- 
cisive action which brought about this 
beneficent result was the exercise by the 
president of the powers vested in him, 
and in him alone, by the constitution; 
the power to recognize foreign govern- 
ments by entering into diplomatic re- 
lations with them, and the power to 
make treaties which, when ratified by 
the Senate, become under the constitu- 
tion part of the supreme law of the 
land. Neither in this nor in any other 
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matter has there been the slightest 
failure to live up to the constitution in 
letter and in spirit. But the constitu- 
tion must be observed positively as well 
as negatively. The president’s duty is 
to serve the country in accordance with 
the constitution, and I should be dere- 
lict in my duty if I used a false con- 
struction of the constitution as a shield 
for weakness and timidity, or as an ex- 
euse for governmental impotence. 


OTHER CASES OF MISREPRESENTATION. 


“Similar misrepresentation is the one 
weapon of our opponents in regard to 
our foreign policy, and the way the 
navy has been made useful in carrying 
out this policy. Here again all that we 
ask is that they truthfully state what has 
been done, and then say whether or not 
they object to it; for if continued in 
power we shall continue our foreign 
policy and our handling of the navy on 
exactly the same lines in the future as 
in the past. To what phase of our for- 
eign policy and to what use of the navy 
do our opponents object? Do they ob- 
ject to the way in which the Monroe 
Doctrine has been strengthened and up- 
held? Never before has this Doctrine 
been acquiesced in abroad as it is now, 
and yet, while upholding the rights of 
the weaker American republics against 
foreign aggression, the administration 
has lost no opportunity to point out to 
thesc republics that those who seek 
equity should come with clean hands, 
and that whoever claims liberty as a 
right must accept the responsibilities 
that go with the exercise of the right. 
Do our opponents object to what was 
done in reference to the petition of 
American citizens against the Kishi- 
neff massacre? or to the protest against 
the treatment of the Jews in Rou- 
mania?’ or to the efforts that have been 
made in behalf of the Armenians in 
Turkey? No other administration in 
our history, no other government in the 
world, has more consistently stood for 
the broadest spirit of brotherhood in our 
common humanity, or has held a more 
resolute attitude of protest against 
every wrong that outraged the civiliza- 
tion of the age, at home or abroad. Do 
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our opponents object to the fact that 
the international tribunal at The 
Hague was rescued from impotence and 
turned into a potent instrument for 
peace among the nations? This govern- 
ment has used that tribunal and advo- 
cated its use by others in pursuance of 
its policy to promote the cause of inter- 
national peace and good-will by all 
honorable methods. In carrying out 
this policy it has settled dispute after 
dispute by arbitration or by friendly 
agreement. It has behaved towards all 
nations, strong or weak, with courtesy, 
dignity and justice; and it is now on 
excellent terms with all. 


A FEW PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 


“Do our opponents object to the 
settlement of the Alaska boundary 
line? Do they object to the fact that 
after freeing Cuba we gave her recip- 
rocal trade advantages with the United 
States, while at the same time keep- 
ing naval stations in the island and 
providing against its sinking into chaos, 
or being conquered by any foreign 
power? Do they object to the fact that 
our flag now flies over Porto Rico? Do 
they object to the acquisition of 
Hawaii? Once they ‘hauled down’ our 
flag there; we have hoisted it again; 
do they intend once more to haul it 
down? Do they object to the part we 
played in China? Do they know that 
the voice of the United States would 
now count for nothing in the far East 
if we had abandoned the Philippines 
and refused to do what was done in 
China? Do they object to the fact 
that this government secured a peaceful 
settlement of the troubles in Venezuela 
two years ago? Do they object to the 
presence of the ship-of-war off Colon 
when the revolution broke out in 
Panama, and when only the presence of 
this ship saved the lives of American 
citizens and prevented insult to the 
flag? Do they object to the fact that 
American warships appeared promptly 
at the Port of Beirut when an effort had 
been made to assassinate an American 
official and in the Port of Tangier when 
an American citizen had been ab- 
ducted? and that in each case the 
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wrong complained of was righted and 
expiated? and that within the last few 
days the visit of an American squadron 
to Smyrna was followed by the long- 
delayed concession of their just rights 
to those Americans concerned in edu- 
cational work in Turkey? Do they ob- 
_ ject to the trade treaty with China, so 
full of advantage for the American peo- 
ple in the future? Do they object to 
the fact that the ships carrying the 
national flag have a higher standard 
than ever before in marksmanship and 
in seamanship, as individual units and 
as component parts of squadrons and 
fleets? If they object to any or all of 
these things, we join issue with them. 
Our foreign policy has been not only 
highly advantageous to the United 
States, but hardly less advantageous to 
the world as a whole. Peace and good- 
will have followed in its footsteps. The 
government has shown itself no less 
anxious to respect the rights of others 
than insistent that the rights of Ameri- 
cans be respected in return. As for the 
navy, it has been and is now the most 
potent guarantee of peace; and it is 
such chiefly because it is formidable 
and ready for use. 


THE PENSION ORDER EXPLAINED. 


“When our opponents speak of ‘en- 
eroachments’ by the Executive upon 
the authority of Congress or the 
judiciary, apparently the act they 
ordinarily have in view is pension order 
No. 78, issued under the authority of 
existing law. This order directed that 
hereafter any veteran of the Civil War 
who had reached the age of sixty-two 
should be presumptively entitled to the 
pension of six dollars a month, given 
under the dependent pension law to 
those whose capacity to earn their live- 
lihood by manual labor has been de- 
ereased fifty per cent, and that by the 
time the age of seventy was reached the 
presumption should be that the 
physical disability was complete; the 
age being treated as an evidential fact 
in each case. This order was made in 
the performance of a duty imposed upon 
the president by an act of Congress, 
which requires the Executive to make 
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regulations to govern the subordinates 
of the Pension Office in determining 
who are entitled to pensions. President 
Cleveland had already exercised this 
power by a regulation which declared 
that seventy-five should be set as the 
age at which total disability should be 
conclusively presumed. Similarly Presi- 
dent McKinley established sixty-five as 
the age at which half disability should 
be conclusively presumed. The regula- 
tion now in question, in the exercise of 
the same power, supplemented these 
regulations made under Presidents 
Cleveland and McKinley. 


LIBERAL POLICY TOWARDS SOLDIERS. 


“The men who fought for union and 
for liberty in the years from 1861 to 
1865 not only saved this nation from 
ruin, but rendered an inestimable ser- 
vice to all mankind. We of the United 
States owe the fact that to-day we have 
a country to what they did; and the 
nation has decreed by law that no one 
of them, if disabled from earning his 
own living, shall lack the pension to 
which he is entitled, not only as a mat- 
ter of gratitude, but as a matter of 
justice. It is the policy of the Repub- 
lican party, steadily continued through 
many years, to treat the veterans of the 
Civil War in a spirit of broad liberality. 
The order in question carried out this 
policy, and is justified not merely on 
legal grounds, but also on grounds of 
public morality. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that when the average 
man who depends for his wages upon 
bodily labor has reached the age of 
sixty-two his earning ability is in all 
probability less by half than it was 
when he was in his prime; and that by 
the time he has reached the age of 
seventy he has probably lost all earning 
ability. If there is doubt upon this 
point let the doubter examine the em- 
ployees doing manual labor in any great 
manufactory or on any great railroad, 
and find out how large is the proportion 
of men between the ages of sixty-two 
and seventy, and whether these men are 
still employed at the highly paid tasks 
which they did in their prime. As a 
matter of fact, many railroads pension 
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their employees when they have reached 
these ages, and in nations where old- 
age pensions prevail they always begin 
somewhere between the two limits thus 
set. It is easy to test our opponents’ 
sincerity in this matter. The order in 
question is revocable at the pleasure of 
the Executive. If our opponents come 
into power they can revoke this order 
and announce that they will treat the 
veterans of sixty-two to seventy as pre- 
sumably in full bodily vigor and not en- 
titled to pensions. Will they now 
authoritatively state that they intend 
to do this? If so, we accept the issue. If 
not, then we have the right to ask why 
they raise an issue which, when raised, 
they do not venture to meet. 


THE COAL STRIKE AND THE MERGER SUIT. 


“In addition to those acts of the ad- 
ministration which they venture to 
assail only after misrepresenting them 
there are others which they dare not 
overtly or officially attack, and yet 
which they covertly bring forward as 
reasons for the overthrow of the party. 
In ‘eertain great centers and with cer- 
tain great interests our opponents make 
every effort to show that the settlement 
of the anthracite coal strike by the in- 
dividual act of the president, and the 
successful suit against the Northern 
Securities Company—the Merger suit 
—undertaken by the Department of 
Justice, were acts because of which the 
present administration should be thrown 
from power. Yet they dare not openly 
condemn either act. They dare not in 
any authoritative or formal manner 
say that in either case wrong was done 
or error committed in the method of 
action, or in the choice of instruments 
for putting that action into effect. But 
what they dare not manfully assert in 
open day they seek to use furtively and 
through special agents. It is perhaps 
natural that an attack so conducted 
should be made sometimes on _ the 
ground that too much, sometimes on the 
ground that too little, has been done. 
Some of our opponents complain be- 
eause under the anti-trust and inter- 
state commerce laws suits were under- 
taken which have been successful; 
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others, because suits were not under- 


taken which would have been unsuccess- 
ful. 


CHECKED MOVE FOR NATIONAL CONTROL, 


“The Democratic State Convention 
in New York dealt with the anthracite 
coal strike by demanding in deliberate 
and formal fashion that the National 
Government should take possession of 
the coal fields; yet champions of that 
convention’s cause now condemn the 
fact that there was any action by the 
president at all—though they must 
know that it was only this action by the 
president which prevented the move- 
ment for national ownership of the coal 
fields from gaining what might well 
have been an irresistible impetus. Such 
mutually destructive criticisms furnish 
an adequate measure of the chance for 
eoherent action or constructive legisla- 
tion if our opponents should be given 
power. 

“So much for what our opponents 
openly or covertly advance in the way 
of an attack on the acts of the adminis- 
tration. When we come to consider the 
policies for which they profess to 
stand we are met with the difficulty al- 
ways arising when statements of policy 
are so made that they can be interpreted 
in different ways. On some of the vital 
questions that have confronted the 
American people in the last decade our 
opponents take the position that silence 
is the best possible way to convey their 
views. They contend that their luke- 
warm attitude of partial acquiescence 
in what others have accomplished en- 
titles them to be made the custodians of 
the financial honor and commercial in- 
terests which they have but recently 
sought to ruin. 


DEMOCRATS LACKING IN UNITY. 


“Being unable to agree among them- 
selves as to whether the gold standard 
is a curse or a_ blessing, and as_ to 
whether we ought or ought not to have 
free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
they have apparently thought it ex- 
pedient to avoid any committal on 
these subjects, and individually each to 
follow his particular bent. Their near- 
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est approach to ‘a majority judgment 
seems to be that it is now inexpedient 
to assert their convictions one way or 
the other, and that the establishment of 
the gold standard by the Republican 
party should not be disturbed unless 
there is an alteration in the relative 
quantity of production of silver and 
gold. Men who hold sincere convictions 
on vital questions can respect equally 
sincere men with whose views’ they 
radically differ; and men may confess a 
change of faith without compromising 
their honor or their self-respect. But 
it is difficult to respect an attitude of 
mind such as has been fairly described 
above; and where there is no respect 
there can be no trust. A policy with so 
slender a basis of principle would not 


stand the strain of a single year of 
business adversity. 
THE RECORD IN CONGRESS. 


“We, on the contrary, believe in the 
gold standard as fixed by the usage and 
verdict of the business world, and in a 
sound monetary system as matters of 
principle; as matters not of momentary 
political expediency, but of perma- 
nent organic policy. In 1896 and again 
in 1900 far-sighted men, without regard 
to their party fealty in the past, joined 
to work against what they regarded as 
a debased monetary system. The poli- 
cies which they championed have been 
steadfastly adhered to by the adminis- 
tration; and by the act of March 14, 
1900, Congress established the single 
gold standard as the measure of our 
monetary value. This act received the 
support of every Republican in the 
House, and of every Republican except 
one in the Senate. Of our opponents, 
eleven supported it in the House and 
two in the Senate; and one hundred and 
fifty opposed it in the House and 
twenty-eight in the Senate. The record 
of the last seven years proves that the 
party now in power can be trusted to 
take the additional action necessary to 
improve and strengthen our monetary 
system, and that our opponents cannot 
be so trusted. The fundamental fact is 
that in a popular government such as 
ours no policy is irrevocably settled by 
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law unless the people keep in control 
of the government men who believe in 
that policy as a matter of deep-rooted 
conviction. Laws can always be re- 
voked; it is the spirit and the purpose 
of those responsible for their enact- 
ment and administration which must be 
fixed and unchangeable. 


IDLE TO SAY MONEY STANDARD IS FIXED. 


“Tt is idle to say that the monetary 
standard of the nation is irrevocably 
fixed so long as the party which at the 
last election cast approximately forty- 
six per cent of the total vote refuses 
to put in its platform any statement 
that the question is settled. A determi- 
nation to remain silent cannot be ac- 
cepted as equivalent to a recantation. 
Until our opponents as a party explicitly 
adopt the views which we hold and upon 
which we have acted and are acting, in 
the matter of sound currency, the only 
real way to keep the question from be- 
coming unsettled is to keep the Repub- 
lican party in power. 


LABOR RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


“As for what our opponents say in 
reference to capital and labor, individ- 
ual or corporate, here again all we need 
by way of answer is to point to what we 
have actually done, and to say that if 
continued in power we shall continue to 
earry out the policy we have been pur- 
suing and to execute the laws as reso- 
lutely and fearlessly in the future as 
we have executed them in the past. In 
my speech of acceptance I said: 


We recognize the organization of capital and the 
organization of labor as natural outcomes of our 
industrial system. Each kind of organization is to 
be favored so long as it acts in a spirit of justice 
and of regard for the rights of others. Eachis to 
be granted the full protection of the law, and each 
in turn is to be held to a strict obedience to the law; 
for no man is above it and no man belowit. The 
humblest individual is to have his rights safe- 
guarded as scrupulously as those of the strongest 
organization, for each is to receive justice, no more 
and no less. The problems with which we have to 
deal in our modern industrial and social life are 
manifold; but the spirit in which it is necessary to 
approach their solution is simply the spirit of hon- 
esty, of courage, and of common sense. 


ANTI-TRUST LAWS ENFORCED. 


“The action of the attorney-general 
in enforcing the anti-trust and inter- 
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state eommerce laws, and the action of 
the last Congress in enlarging the scope 
of the interstate commerce law, and in 
creating the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, with a Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, have for the first time opened a 
chance for the National Government to 
deal intelligently and adequately with 
the questions affecting society, whether 
for good or for evil, because of the ac- 
cumulation of capital in great corpora- 
tions, and because of the new relations 
caused thereby. These laws are now 
being administered with entire effici- 
ency; and as, in their working, need is 
shown for amendment or addition to 
them—whether better to secure the 
proper publicity, or better to guarantee 
the rights of shippers, or in any other 
direction—this need will be met. It is 
now asserted that ‘the common law, as 
developed affords a complete legal 
remedy against monopolies.’ But there 
is no common law of the United States. 
Its rules can be enforced only by the 
State courts and officers. No Federal 
court or officer could take any action 
whatever under them. It was this fact, 
coupled with the inability of the States 
to control trusts and monopolies, which 
led to the passage of the Federal stat- 
utes known as the Sherman anti-trust 
act and the interstate commerce act; 
and it is only through the exercise of 
the powers conferred by these acts, and 
by the statutes of the last Congress sup- 
plementing them, that the National 
Government acquires any jurisdiction 
over the subject. To say that action 
against trusts and monopolies should be 
limited to the application of the com- 
mon law is equivalent to saying that 
the National Government should take 
no action whatever to regulate them. 


THE MULTIPLICATION OF TRUSTS. 


“Undoubtedly the multiplication of 
trusts and their increase in power has 
been largely due to the ‘failure of 
officials charged with the duty of en- 
forcing the law to take the necessary 
procedure.’ Such stricture upon the 
failure of the officials of the National 
Government to do their duty in this 
matter is certainly not wholly unde- 
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served as far as the administration 
preceding President McKinley’s is con- 
cerned; but it has no application at all 
to Republican administrations. It is 
also undoubtedly true that what is most 
needed is ‘officials having both the dis- 
position and the courage to enforce ex- 
isting law.’ This is precisely the need 
that has been met by the consistent and 
steadily continued action of the De- 
partment of Justice under the present 
administration. 

“So far as the rights of the individual 
wageworker and the individual capital- 
ist are concerned, both as regards one 
another, as regards the public, and as 
regards organized capital and labor, the 
position of the administration has been 
so clear that there is no excuse for mis- 
representing it, and no ground for op- 
posing it unless misrepresented. With- 
in the limits defined by the national 
constitution the national adminis- 
tration has sought to secure to each man 
the full enjoyment of his right to live 
his life and dispose of his property and 
his labor as he deems best, so long as he 
wrongs no one else. Jt has shown in 
effective fashion that in endeavoring to 
make good this guarantee it treats all 
men, rich or poor, whatever their creed, 
their color, or their birthplace, as stand- 
ing alike before the law. 


THE SPHERE OF STATE AND NATION. 


“Under our form of government the 
sphere in which the nation as dis- 
tinguished from the State can act 1s 
narrowly circumscribed; but within 
that sphere all that could be done has 
been done. All thinking men are aware 
of the restrictions upon the power of 
action of the national government in 
such matters. Being ourselves mindful 
of them we have been scrupulously care- 
ful on the one hand to be moderate in 
our promises, and on the other hand to 
keep these promises in letter and in 
spirit. Our opponents have been 
hampered by no such considerations. 
They have promised, and many of them 
now promise, action which they could 
by no possibility take in the exercise of 
constitutional power, and which, if at- 
tempted, would bring business to a 
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standstill; they have used, and often 
now use, language of wild invective and 
appeal to all the baser passions which 
tend to excite one set of Americans 
against their fellow-Americans; and yet 
-whenever they have had the power they 
have fittingly supplemented this ex- 
travagance of promise by absolute nul- 
lity in performance. 


NO FAVOR OR DISCRIMINATION. 


“This government is based upon the 
fundamental idea that each man, no 
matter what his occupation, his race or 
his religious belief, is entitled to be 
treated on his worth as a man, and 
neither favored nor discriminated 
against because of any accident in his 
position. Even here at home there is 
painful difficulty in the effort to realize 
this ideal, and the attempt to secure 
from other nations acknowledgment of 
it sometimes encounters obstacles that 
are wellnigh insuperable; for there are 
many nations which in the slow proces- 
sion of ages have not yet reached that 
point where the principles which Ameri- 
cans regard as axiomatic obtain any 
recognition whatever. One of the chief 
difficulties arises in connection with 
certain American citizens of foreign 
birth, or of particular creed, who desire 
to travel abroad. Russia, for instance, 
refuses to admit and protect the Jews. 
Turkey refuses to admit and protect 
certain sects of Christians. This gov- 
ernment has consistently demanded 
equal protection abroad for all Ameri- 
can citizens, whether native or natural- 
ized. On March 27, 1899, Secretary 
Hay sent a letter of instructions to all 
the diplomatic and consular officers of 
the United States, in which he said: 
‘This department does not discriminate 
between native-born and naturalized 
citizens in according them protection 
while they are abroad, equality of treat- 
ment being required by the laws of the 
United States. These orders to our 
agents abroad have been repeated again 
and again, and are treated as the funda- 
mental rule of conduct laid down for 
them, proceeding upon the theory that 
‘all naturalized citizens of the United 
States while in foreign countries are 
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entitled to and shall receive from this 
government the same protection of 
person and property which is accorded 
to native-born citizens. In _ issuing 
passports the State Department never 
discriminates, or alludes to any man’s 
religion; and in granting to every 
American citizen, native or naturalized, 
Christian or Jew, the same passport, so 
far as it has power it insists that all 
foreign governments shall accept the 
passport as prima facie proof that the 
person therein described is a citizen of 
the United States and entitled to pro- 
tection as such. It is a standing order 
to every American diplomatic and con- 
sular officer to protect every American 
citizen, of whatever faith, from unjust 
molestation; and our officers abroad 
have been stringently required to com- 
ply with this order. 


NO CHANGE OF POLICY WOULD BE BETTER. 


“Under such circumstances, the de- 
mand of our opponents that negotia- 
tions be begun to secure equal treat- 
ment of all Americans from _ those 
governments which do not now accord 
it, shows either ignorance of the facts 
or insineerity. No change of policy in 
the method or manner of negotiation 
would add effectiveness to what the 
State Department has done and is do- 
ing. The steady pressure which the de- 
partment has been keeping up in the 
past will be continued in the future. 
This administration has on all proper 
occasions given clear expression to the 
belief of the American people that dis- 
crimination and oppression because of 
religion, wherever practised, are acts of 
injustice before God and man; and in 
making evident to the world the depth 
of American convictions in this regard 
we have gone to the very limit of dip- 
lomatic usage. 


EVIDENCE OF DEMOCRATS’ INSINCERITY. 


“Tt is a striking evidence of our op- 
ponents’ insincerity in this matter that 
with their demand for radical action by 
the State Department they couple a de- 
mand for a reduction in our small mili- 
tary establishment. Yet they must 
know that the heed paid to our pro- 
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tests against ill-treatment of our citi- 
zens will be exactly proportionate to the 
belief in our ability to make these pro- 
tests effective should the need arise. 

‘‘Our opponents have now declared 
themselves in favor of the civil service 
law, the repeal of which they demanded 
in 1900 and in 1896. If consistent, they 
should have gone one step further and 
congratulated the country upon the way 
in which the civil service law is now 
administered, and the way in which the 
classified service has been extended. The 
exemptions from examinations are fewer 
by far than ever before, and are con- 
fined to individual cases, where the ap- 
plication of the rules would be imprac- 
ticable, unwise, unjust or unnecessary. 
The administration of the great body of 
the classified civil service is free from 
politics, and appointments and_ re- 
movals have been put upon a business 
basis. Statistics show that there is little 
difference between the tenure of the 
Federal classified employees and that of 
the employees of private business cor- 
porations. Less than one per cent of the 
classified employees are over seventy 
years of age, and in the main the service 
rendered is vigorous and_ eficient. 
Where the merit system was of course 
most needed was in the Philippine Is- 
lands; and a civil service law of very 
advanced type has there been put into 
operation and scrupulously observed. 
Without one exception every appoint- 
ment in the Philippines has been made 
in accordance with the strictest stand- 
ard of fitness, and without heed to any 
other consideration. 


SOME DEFINITE ISSUES. 


“Finally, we come to certain matters 
upon which our opponents do in their 
platform of principles definitely take 
issue with us, and where, if they are 
sincere, their triumph would mean dis- 
aster to the country. But exactly as it 
is impossible to call attention to the 
present promises and past record of our 
opponents without seeming offensive, so 
it is impossible to compare their plat- 
form with their other and later official 
utterances and not create doubt as to 
their sincerity. In their private or un- 
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official utterances many of them frankly 
advance this insincerity as a merit, tak- 
ing the position that as regards the 
points on which I am about to speak 
they have no intention of keeping their 
promises or of departing from the poli- 
cies now established, and that therefore 
they can be trusted not to abuse the 
power they seek. 


A CURIOUS DEMOCRATIC PLEA. 


“When we take up the great question 
of the tariff we are at once confronted 
by the doubt as to whether our oppon- 
ents do or do not’ mean what they say. 
They say that ‘protection is robbery,’ 
and promise to carry themselves accord- 
ingly if they are given power. Yet promi- 
nent persons among them assert that 
they do not really mean this and that 
if they come into power they will adopt 
our policy as regards the tariff; while 
others seem anxious to prove that it is 
safe to give them partial power, be- 
cause the power would be only partial, 
and therefore they would not be able to 
do mischief. The last is certainly a curi- 
ous plea to advance on behalf of a party 
seeking to obtain control of the govern- 
ment. 

“At the outset it is worth while to say 
a word as to the attempt to identify the 
question of tariff revision or tariff re- 
duction with a solution of the trust 
question. This is always a sign of desire 
to avoid any real effort to deal ade- 
quately with.the trust question. In 
speaking on this point at Minneapolis, 
on April 4, 1903, I said: 


The question of tariff revision, speaking broadly, 
stands wholly apart from the question of dealing 
with the trusts. No change in tariff duties can have 
any substantial effect in solving the so-called trust 
problem. Certain great trusts or great corpora- 
tions are wholly unaffected by the tariff. Almost 
all the others that are of any importance have asa 
matter of fact numbers of smaller American com- 
petitors; and, of course, a changein the tariff which 
would work injury to the large corporation would 
work not merely injury but destruction to its 
smaller competitors; and equally, of course, such a 
change would mean disaster to all the wage- workers 
connected with either the large or the small corpora- 
tions. From the standpoint of those interested in 
the solution of the trust problem such a change 
would, therefore, merely mean that the trust was 
relieved of the competition of its weaker American 
competitors, and thrown only into competition with 
foreign competitors; and that the first effort to 
meet this new competition would be made by cut- 
ting down wages, and would, therefore, be primarily 
at the cost of labor. Incase of some of our great- 
est trusts such a change might confer upon them a 
positive benefit, Speaking broadly, it is evident 
that the changes in the tariff will affect the trusts 
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for weal or for woe simply as they affect the whole 
country. The tariff affects trusts onJy as it affects 
all other interests. It makes all these interests, 
large or small, profitable; and its benefits can be 
taken from the large only under penalty of taking 
them from the small also. 


CHANGES IN THE TARIFF. 


“There is little for me to add to this. 
It is but ten years since the last attempt 
was made, by means of lowering the 
tariff, to prevent some people from pros- 
pering too much. The attempt was en- 
tirely successful. The tariff law of that 
year was among the causes which in that 
year and for some time afterwards 
effectually prevented anybody from pros- 
pering too much and labor from prosper- 
ing at all. Undoubtedly it would be pos- 
sible at the present time to prevent any 
of the trusts from remaining prosperous 
by the simple expedient of making such 
a sweeping change in the tariff as to 
paralyze the industries of the country. 
The trusts would cease to prosper; but 
their smaller competitors would be 
ruined and the wage-workers would 
starve, while it would not pay the 
farmer to haul his produce to market. 
The evils connected with the trusts can 
be reached only by rational effort, step 
by step, along the lines taken by 
Congress and the Executive during the 
past three years. If a tariff law is 
passed under which the country pros- 
pers, as the country has prospered under 
the present tariff law, then all classes 
will share in the prosperity. If a tariff 
law is passed aimed at preventing the 
prosperity of some of our people, it is 
as certain as anything can be that this 
aim will be achieved only by cutting 
down the prosperity of all of our people. 


THE QUESTION OF “ROBBERY.” 


“Of course, if our opponents are not 
sincere in their proposal to abolish the 
system of a protective tariff, there is 
no use in arguing the matter at all, save 
by pointing out again that if on one 
great issue they do not mean what they 
say it is hardly safe to trust them on any 
other issue. But if they are sincere in 
this matter, then their advent to power 
would mean domestic misfortune and 
misery as widespread and far-reaching 
as that which we saw ten years ago. 


THE PROTECTIONIST. 


When they speak of protection as ‘rob- 
bery’ they of course must mean that it 
is immoral to enact a tariff designed 
(as is the present protective tariff) to 
secure to the American wage-worker 
the benefit of the high standard of liv- 
ing which we desire to see kept up in 
this country. Now to speak of the 
tariff in this sense as ‘robbery,’ thereby 
giving it a moral relation, isnot merely 
rhetorical; it is on its face false. The 
question of what tariff is best for our 
people is primarily one of expediency, 
to be determined, not on _ abstract 
academic grounds, but in the light of 
experience. It is a matter of business; 
for fundamentally ours is a business 
people — manufacturers, merchants, 
farmers, wage-workers, professional 
men, all alike. Our experience as a peo- 
ple in the past has certainly not shown 
us that we could afford in this matter 
to follow those professional counsellors 
who have confined themselves to study 
in the closet; for the actual working of 
the tariff has emphatically contradicted 
their theories. 


TARIFF REVISION. 


“From time to time schedules must 
undoubtedly be rearranged and _ read- 
justed to meet the shifting needs of the 
country; but this can with safety be 
done only by those who are committed 
to the cause of the protective system. 
To uproot and destroy that system 
would be to insure the prostration of 
business, the closing of factories, the 
impoverishment of the farmer, the 
ruin of the capitalist, and the starva- 
tion of the wage-earner. Yet, if protec- 
tion is indeed ‘robbery,’ and if our 
opponents really believe what they say, 
then it is precisely to the destruction 
and uprooting of the tariff, and there- 
fore of our business and industry, that 
they are pledged. When our opponents 
last obtained power it was on a plat- 
form declaring a protective tariff ‘un- 
constitutional’; and the effort to put 
this declaration into practice was one 
of the causes of the general national 
prostration lasting from 1893 to 1897. 
If a protective tariff is either ‘unconsti- 
tutional’ or ‘robbery,’ then it is just as 
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unconstitutional, just as much robbery, 
to revise it down, still leaving it pro- 
tective, as it would be to enact it. In 
other words our opponents have com- 
mitted themselves to the destruction of 
the protective principle in the tariff, 
using words which if honestly used for- 
bid them from permitting this principle 
to obtain in even the smallest degree. 
DEMOCRATS AND RECIPROCITY. 
pe h hey be- 
ur opponents assert that they be 
lieve in reciprocity. Their action on 
the most important reciprocity treaty 
recently negotiated—that with Cuba— 
does not bear out this assertion. More- 
over, there can be no reciprocity unless 
there is a substantial tariff; free trade 
and reciprocity are not compatible. We 
are on record as favoring arrangements 
for reciprocal trade relations with other 
countries, these arrangements to be on 
an equitable basis of benefit to both the 
contracting parties. The Republican 
party stands pledged to every wise and 
consistent method of increasing the for- 
eign commerce of the country. That it 
has kept its pledge is proven by the fact 
that while the domestic trade of this 
country exceeds in volume the entire ex- 
port and import trade of all the nations 
of the world, the United States has in 
addition secured more than an eighth 
of the export trade of the world, stand- 
ing first among the nations in this re- 
spect. The United States has exported 
during the last seven years nearly ten 
billions of dollars’ worth of goods—on 
an average half as much again annually 
as during the previous four years, when 
many of our people were consuming 
nothing but necessaries, and some of 
them a scanty supply even of these. 
Two years ago, in speaking at Logans- 
port, Ind., I said: 

The one consideration which must never be 
omitted in a tariff change is the imperative need of 
preserving the American standard of living for the 
American workingman. The tariff rate must never 
fall below that which will protect the American 
workingman by allowing for the difference between 
the general labor-cost here and abroad, so as at 
least to equalize the conditions arising from the 
difference in the standard of labor here and abroad 
—a difference which it should be our aim to foster 
in so far as it represents the needs of better 
educated, better paid, better fed, and better clothed 
workiugmen ot a higher type than any to be found 
ina foreigncountry. Atall hazards, and no matter 
what else is sought for or accomplished by changes 
of the tariff, the American workingman must be 


protected in his standard of wages, that is, in his 
standard of living, and must be secured the fullest 
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opportunity of employment. Our Jaws should in 
no event afford advantage to foreign industries 
over American industries, They shouldin no event 
do less than equalize the difference in conditions 
at home and abroad. 


TARIFF BEYOND DOMAIN OF THEORY. 


“It is a matter of regret that the pro- 
tective tariff policy, which, during the 
last forty-odd years, has become part 
of the very fiber of the country, is not 
now accepted as definitely established. 
Surely we have a right to say that it 
has passed beyond the domain of theory, 
and a right to expect that not only its 
original advocates, but those who at one 
time distrusted it on theoretic grounds, 
should now acquiesce in the results that 
have been proved over and over again 
by actual experience. These forty-odd 
years have been the most prosperous 
years this nation has ever seen; more 
prosperous years than any other nation 
has ever seen. Beyond question this 
prosperity could not have come if the 
American people had not possessed the 
necessary thrift, energy and _ business 
intelligence to turn their vast material 
resources to account. But it is no less 
true that it is our economic policy as 
regards the tariff and finance which has 
enabled us as a nation to make such 
good use of the individual capacities of 
our citizens, and the natural resources 
of our country. Every class of our 
people is benefited by the protective 
tariff. During the last few years the 
merchant has seen the export trade of 
this country grow faster than ever in 
our previous history. The manufacturer 
could not keep his factory running if it 
were not for the protective tariff. The 
wage-worker would do well to remember 
that if protection is ‘robbery,’ and is to 
be punished accordingly, he will be the 
first to pay the penalty; for either he 
will be turned adrift entirely, or his 
wages will be cut down to the starva- 
tion point. As conclusively shown by 
the bulletins of the Bureau of Labor, 
the purchasing power of the average 
wage received by the wage-worker has 
grown faster than the cost of living, 
and this in spite of the continual short- 
ening of working hours. The accumu- 
lated savings of the workingmen of the 
country, as shown by the deposits in the 
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savings banks, have increased by leaps 
and bounds. At no time in the history 
of this or any other country has there 
been an era so productive of material 
benefit alike to workingmen and em- 
ployer, as during the seven years that 
have just passed. 


FARMER GAINS AS MUCH AS OTHERS. 


“The farmer has benefited quite as 
much as the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant and the wage-worker. The most 
welcome and impressive fact  estab- 
lished by the last census is the wide and 
even distribution of wealth among all 
classes of our countrymen. The chief 
agencies in producing this distribu- 
tion are shown by the census to be the 
development of manufactures, and the 
application of new inventions to uni- 
versal use. The result has been an in- 
ereasing interdependence of agriculture 
and manufactures. Agriculture is now, 
as it always has been, the basis of civ- 
ilization. The six million farms of the 
United States, operated by men who, as 
a class, are steadfast, single-minded, 
and industrious, form the basis of all 
the other achievements of the Ameri- 
ean people and are more fruitful than 
all their other resources. The men on 
those six million farms receive from 
the protective tariff what they most 
need, and that is the best of all possible 
markets. All other classes depend upon 
the farmer, but the farmer in turn de- 
pends upon the market they furnish 
him for his produce. The annual out- 
put of our agricultural products is 
nearly four billions of dollars. Their 
increase in value has been prodigious, 
although agriculture has languished 
in most other countries; and the main 
factor in this increase is the corespond- 
ing increase of our manufacturing in- 
dustries. American farmers have 
prospered because the growth of their 
market has kept pace with the growth 
of their farms. The additional market 
continually furnished for agricultural 
products by domestic manufacturers 
has been far in excess of the outlet to 
other lands. An export trade in farm 
products is necessary to dispose of our 
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surplus; and the export trade of our 
farmers, both in animal products and 
in plant products, has very largely in- 
creased. Without the enlarged home 
market to keep this surplus down, we 
should have to reduce production or else 
feed the world at less than the cost of 
production. In the forty years ending 
in 1900 the total value of farm property 
increased twelve and a half billions of 
dollars; the farmer gaining even more 
during this period than the manu- 
facturer. 


FARMER DEPENDS ON MANUFACTURER. 


“Long ago over-production would 
have checked the marvelous develop- 
ment of our national agriculture, 
but for the steadily increasing de- 
mand of American manufacturers 
for farm products required as raw 
materials for steadily expanding in- 
dustries. The farmer has become 
dependent upon the manufacturer to 
utilize that portion of his produce which 
does not go directly to food supply. In 
1900 fifty-two per cent, or a little over 
half, of the total value of the farm 
products of the nation was consumed in 
manufacturing industries as raw ma- 
terials of the factories. Evidently the 
manufacturer is the farmer’s best and 
most direct customer. Moreover, the 
American manufacturer purchases his 
farm supplies almost exclusively in his 
own country. Nine-tenths of all the 
raw materials of every kind and descrip- 
tion consumed in American manufac- 
tories are of American production. The 
manufacturing establishments tend 
steadily to migrate into the heart of 
the great agricultural districts. The 
centre of the manufacturing industry 
in 1900 was near the middle of Ohio, 
and it is moving westward at the rate 
of about thirty miles in every decade; 
and this movement is invariably ac- 
companied by a marked increase in the 
value of farm lands. Local causes, 
notably the competition between new 
farm lands and old farm lands, tend here 
and there to obscure what is happening; 
but it is as certain as the operation of 
any economic law, that in the country 
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as a whole farm values will continue to 
increase as the partnership between 
manufacturer and farmer grows more 
intimate through further advance of in- 
dustrial science. 


FARM RESOURCES VALUABLE. 


“The American manufacturer never 
could have placed this nation at the 
head of the manufacturing nations of 
the world if he had not had behind him, 
securing him every variety of raw ma- 
terial, the exhaustless resources of the 
American farm, developed by the skill 
and the enterprise of intelligent and 
educated American farmers. On the 
other hand, the debt of the farmers to 
the manufacturers is equally heavy, 
and the future of American agriculture 
is bound up in the future of American 
manufactures. The two industries have 
become, under the economic policy of 
our government, so closely interwoven, 
so mutually interdependent, that neither 
ean hope to maintain itself at the high- 
water mark of progress without the 
other. Whatever makes to the advan- 
tage of one is equally to the advantage 
of the other. 


ALL SHARE BENEFITS OF PROTECTION. 


“So it is as between the capitalist and 
the wage-worker. Here and there there 
may be an unequal sharing as between 
the two in the benefits that have come by 
protection; but benefits have come to 
both; and a reversal in policy would 
mean damage to both; and while the 
damage would be heavy to all, it would 
be heaviest, and it would fall soonest, 
upon those who are paid in the form of 
wages each week or each month for that 
week’s or that month’s work. Condi- 
tions change and the laws must be 
modified from time to time to fit new 
exigencies. But the genuine underlying 
principle of protection, as it has been 
embodied in all but one of the Ameri- 
can tariff laws for the last forty years, 
has worked out results so beneficial, so 
evenly and widely spread, so advan- 
tageous alike to farmers and capital- 
ists and workingmen, to commerce and 
trade of every kind, that the American 
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people, if they show their usual practi- 
cal business sense, will insist that when 
these laws are modified they shall be 
modified with the utmost care and con- 
servatism, and by the friends and not 
the enemies of the protective system. 
They cannot afford to trust the modifi-. 
cation to those who treat protection and 
robbery as synonymous terms. 


WOULD REVIVE MERCHANT MARINE, 


“In closing what I have to say about 
the system of promoting American in- 
dustry let me add a word of cordial 
agreement with the policy of in some 
way including within its benefits, by 
appropriate legislation, the American 
merchant marine. It is not creditable 
to us as a nation that our great export 
and import trade should be well-nigh 
exclusively in the hands of foreigners. 
It is difficult to know if our opponents 
are really sincere in their demand for 
the reduction of the army. If insincere, 
there is no need for comment, and if 
sincere, what shall we say in speaking 
to rational persons of an appeal to re- 
duce an army of sixty thousand men 
which is taking care of the interests of 
over eighty million people? The army 
is now relatively smaller than it was 
in the days of Washington, when on the 
peace establishment there were 3,600 
soldiers, while there were a little less 
than four millions of population; smal- 
ler than it was in the peaceful days of 
Jefferson, when there were 5,100 
soldiers to 5,800,000 population. There 
is now one soldier to every fourteen 
hundred people in this country—less 
than one-tenth of one per cent. We 
cannot be asked seriously to argue as to 
the amount of possible tyranny contained 
in these figures. The army as it is now 
is as small as it can possibly be and 
serve its purpose as an effective nucleus 
for the organization, equipment and 
supply of a volunteer army in time of 
need. It is now used, as never before, 
for aiding in the upbuilding of the 
organized militia of the country. The 


War Department is engaged in a 
systematic effort to strengthen and 
develop the National Guard in the 
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several states; as witness, among other 
instances, the great field manceuvres at 
Manassas. 


COULD NOT SAFELY REDUCE ARMY. 


“Tf our opponents should come into 
power they could not reduce our army 
below its present size without greatly 
impairing its efficiency and abandoning 
part of the national duty. In short, in 
this matter, if our opponents should 
come into power they would either have 
to treat this particular promise of the 
year 1904 as they now treat the 
promises they made in 1896 and 1900, 
that is, as possessing no binding force; 
or else they would have to embark on a 
policy which would be ludicrous at the 
moment, and fraught with grave danger 
to the national honor in the future. 


TREASURY DEFICIT IS IMAGINARY. 


“Our opponents contend that the goy- 
ernment is now administered extrava- 
gantly, and that whereas there was ‘a 
surplus of $80,000,000 in 1900,’ there is 
‘a deficit of more than $40,000,000 in 
the year that has just closed. This 
deficit is imaginary, and is obtained by 
including in the ordinary current ex- 
penses the sum of fifty millions, which 
was paid for the right of way of the 
Panama Canal out of the accumulated 
surplus in the treasury. Comparing the 
eurrent or ordinary expenditures for the 
two years, there was a surplus of nearly 
eighty millions for the year 1900, and of 
only a little more than eight millions 
for the year that has just closed. But 
this diminution of the annual surplus 
was brought about designedly by the 
abolition of the war taxes in the inter- 
val between the two dates. The acts of 
March 2, 1901, and April 12, 1902, cut 
down the internal revenue taxes to an 
amount estimated at one hundred and 
five millions a year. In other words, 
the reduction of taxation has been con- 
siderably greater than the reduction in 
the annual surplus. Since the close 
of the war with Spain there has been 
no substantial change in the rate of 
annual expenditures. As compared with 
the fiscal year ending in June, 1901, for 
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example, the fiscal year that has just 
closed showed a relatively small increase 
in expenditure (excluding the canal 
payment already referred to), while the 
year previous showed a relatively small 
decrease. 


FINANCES MANAGED WITH ECONOMY. 


“The expenditures of the nation have 
been managed in a spirit of economy as 
far removed from waste as from nig- 
gardliness; and in the future every 
effort will be continued to secure an 
economy as strict as is consistent with 
efficiency. Once more our opponents 
have promised what they cannot or 
should not perform. The prime reason 
why the expenses of the government 
have increased of recent years is to be 
found in the fact that the people, after 
mature thought, have deemed it wise to 
have certain new forms of work for the 
public undertaken by the public. This 
necessitates such expenditures, for in- 
stance, as those for rural free delivery, 
or for the inspection of meats under the 
Department of Agriculture, or for irri- 
gation. But these new expenditures are 
necessary; no one would seriously pro- 
pose to abandon them; and yet it is idle 
to declaim against the increased expense 
of the government unless it is intended 
to cut down the very expenditures which 
cause the increase. The pensions to the 
veterans of the Civil War are demanded 
by every sentiment of regard and grati- 
tude. The rural free delivery is of the 
greatest use and convenience to the 
farmers, a body of men who live under 
conditions which make them ordinarily 
receive little direct return for what 
they pay toward the support of the gov- 
ernment. The irrigation policy in the 
arid and semi-arid regions of the West 
is now fraught with the most beneficial 
and far-reaching good to the actual 
settlers, the home-makers, whose _ en- 
couragement is a traditional feature in 
America’s national policy. Do our op- 
ponents grudge the fifty millions paid 
for the Panama Canal? Do they intend 
to cut down on the pensions to the 
veterans of the Civil War? Do they 
intend to put a stop to the irrigation 
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policy? or to the permanent Census 
Bureau? or to immigration inspection ? 
Do they intend to abolish rural free de- 
livery? Do they intend to cut down the 
navy? or the Alaskan telegraph system ? 
Do they intend to dismantle our coast 
fortifications? If there is to be a real 
and substantial cutting down in na- 
tional expenditures it must be in such 
matters as these. The Department of 
Agriculture has done service of incalcu- 
lable value to the farmers of this country 
in many different lines. Do our oppon- 
ents wish to eut down the money for this 
service? They can do it only by destroy- 
ing the usefulness of the service itself. 


NEVER MORE HONESTY AND EFFICIENCY. 


“The public work of the United 
States has never been conducted with a 
higher degree of honesty and efficiency 
than at the present time; and a special 
meed of praise belongs to those officials 
responsible for the Philippines and 
Porto Rico, where the administrations 
have been models of their kind. Of 
course, wrong has occasionally occurred, 
but it has been ruthlessly stamped out. 
We have known no party in dealing 
with offenders, and have hunted down 
without merey every wrong-doer in the 
service of the nation whom it was pos- 
sible by the utmost vigilance to detect; 
for the public servant who betrays his 
trust and the private individual who de- 
bauches him stand as the worst of 
criminals, because their crimes are 
crimes against the entire community, 
and not only against this generation 
but against the generations that are yet 
to be. 


AS TO INDEPENDENCE FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 


“Our opponents promise independence 
to the Philippine Islands. Here again 
we are confronted by the fact that their 
irreconcilable differences of opinion 
among themselves, their proved in- 
ability to create a constructive policy 
when in power, and their readiness, for 
the sake of momentary political ex- 
pediency, to abandon the _ principles 
upon which they have insisted as essen- 
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tial, conspire to puzzle us as to whether 
they do or do not intend in good faith 
to carry out this promise if they are 
given control of the government. In 
their platform they declare for inde- 
pendence, apparently — for their 
language is a little obscure—without 
qualification as to time; and indeed a 
qualification as to time is an absur- 
dity, for we have neither right nor 
power to bind our successors when it is 
impossible to foretell the conditions 
which may confront them; while if 
there is any principle involved in the 
matter, is is just as wrong to deny in- 
dependence for a few years as to deny 
it for an indefinite period. But in later 
and equally official utterances by our 
opponents the term self-government was 
substituted for independence; the words 
used being so chosen that in their 
natural construction they described 
precisely the policy now being carried 
on. The language of the platform indi- 
cated a radical change of policy; the 
later utterances indicated a continuance 
of the present policy. But this caused 
trouble in their own ranks; and in a 
still later, although less formal, utter- 
ance, the self-government promise was 
recanted, and independence at some 
future time was promised in its place. 
They have occupied three entirely dif- 
ferent positions within fifty days. 
Which is the promise they really intend 
to keep ? 


EXPECT PLEDGES WILL BE KEPT. 


“They do not know their own minds; 
and no one can tell how long they 
would keep of the same mind, should 
they by any chance come to a working 
agreement among themselves. If such 
ambiguity affected only the American 
people it would not so greatly matter; 
for the American people can take care 
of themselves. But the Filipinos are in 
no such condition. Confidence is with 
them a plant of slow growth. They have 
been taught to trust the word of the 
government because this government 
has promised nothing which it did not 
perform. If promised independence 
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they will expect independence; not in 
the remote future for their descendants, 
but immediately, for themselves. If 
the promise thus made is not immedi- 
ately fulfilled they will regard it as 
broken, and will not again trust to 
American faith; and it would be indeed 
a wicked thing to deceive them in such 
fashion. Moreover, even if the promise 
were made to take effect only in the 
distant future, the Filipinos would be 
thrown into confusion thereby. In- 
stead of continuing to endeavor to fit 
themselves for moral and material ad- 
vancement in the present, they would 
abandon all effort at progress and begin 
factional intrigues for future power. 
“To promise to give them indepen- 
dence when it is ‘prudent’ to do so, or 
when they are ‘fit’? for it, of course im- 
plies that they are not fit for it now 
and that it would be imprudent to give 
it to them now. But as we must our- 
selves be the judges as to when they 
become ‘fit? and when it would be 
‘prudent’ to keep such a promise if it 
were made, it necessarily follows that 


to make such a promise now would 
amount to a deception upon _ the 
Filipinos. 


DEMOCRATS MAY NOT BE SINCERE. 


“It may well be that our opponents 
have no real intention of putting their 
promise into effect. If this is the case, 
if, in other words, they are insincere in 
the promise they make, it is only neces- 
sary to say again that it is unwise to 
trust men who are false in one thing 
to deal with anything. The mere 
consciousness of broken faith would 
hamper them in continuing our policy 
in the islands; and only by continuing 
unchanged this policy can the honor of 
the country be maintained or the inter- 
ests of the islands subserved. If, on the 
other hand, our opponents came into 
power and attempted to carry out their 
promises to the Filipinos by giving them 
independence and withdrawing Ameri- 
ean control from the islands, the result 
would be a frightful calamity to the 
Filipinos themselves, and in its larger 
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aspect would amount to an_ inter- 
national crime. Anarchy would follow, 
and the most violent anarchic forces 
would be directed partly against the 
civil government, partly against all 
forms of religious and _ educational 
civilization. Bloody conflicts would in- 
evitably ensue in the archipelago, and 
just as inevitably the islands would be- 
come the prey of the first Power which 
in its own selfish interest took up the 
task we had cravenly abandoned. Of 
course the practical difficulty in adopt- 
ing any such course of action—such a 
‘policy of scuttle, as President 
McKinley called it—would be found 
well-nigh insuperable. If it is morally 
indefensible to hold the archipelago as 
a whole under our tutelage in the inter- 
est of its own people, then it is morally 
indefensible to hold any part of it. In 
such case what right have we to keep 
a coaling station? What right to keep 
control over the Moro peoples? What 
right to protect the Igorrotes from op- 
pressors? What right to protect the 
law-abiding friends of America in the 
islands from treachery, robbery and 
murder ? 


DANGER IN ABANDONING ISLANDS. 


“Yet, to abandon the islands com- 
pletely, without even retaining a coal- 
ing station, would mean to abandon the 
position in the competition for trade of 
the Orient which we have acquired 
during the last six years; and what is 
far more important, it would mean ir- 
reparable damage to those who have 
become the wards of the nation. To 
abandon all control over the Moros 
would amount to releasing these Moros 
to prey upon the Christian Filipinos, 
civilized or semi-civilized, as well as 
upon the commerce of other peoples. 
The Moros are in large part still in the 
stage of culture where the occupations 
of the bandit and the pirate are those 
most highly regarded; and it has not 
been found practical to give them self- 
government in the sense we have been 
giving it to the Christian inhabitants. 
To abandon the Moro country, as our 
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opponents propose in their platform, 
would be precisely as if twenty-five 
years ago we had withdrawn the army 
and the civil agents from within and 
around the Indian reservations in the 
West, at a time when the Sioux and 
the Apache were still the terror of our 
settlers. It would be a criminal absurd- 
ity, and yet our opponents have pledged 
themselves thereto. If successful in 
the coming election they would either 
have to break faith, or else do an act 
which would leave an indelible stain 
upon our national reputation for cour- 
age, and for good sense. During the 
last five years more has been done for 
the material and moral well-being of 
the Filipinos than ever before since the 
islands first came within the ken of 
civilized man. We have opened before 
them the vista of orderly development 
in their own interest, and not a policy 
exploitation. 


EFFORTS TO FIT NATIVES TO RULE. 


“Every effort is being made to fit the 
islanders for self-government, and they 
have already in large measure received 
it, while for the first time in their his- 
tory their personal rights and civil 
liberties have been guaranteed. They 
are being educated; they have been 
given schools; they have been given 
libraries; roads are being built for 
their use; their health is being cared 
for; they have been given courts in 
which they receive justice as absolute 
as it is in our power to guarantee. Their 
individual rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness are now by act of 
Congress jealously safeguarded under 
the American flag; and if the protec- 
tion of the flag were withdrawn their 
rights would be lost, and the islands 
would be plunged back under some form 
of vicious tyranny. We have given 
them more self-government than they 
have ever before had; we are taking 
steps to increase it still further by pro- 
viding them with an elected legislative 
assembly; and surely we had _ better 
await the results of this experiment— 
for it is a wholly new experiment in 
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Asia—before we make promises which 
as a nation we might be forced to break, 
or which they might interpret one way 
and we in another. It may be asserted 
without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that nowhere else in recent years 
has there been so fine an example of 
constructive statesmanship and _ wise 
and upright admnistration as has been 
given by the civil authorities, aided by 
the army, in the Philippine Islands. 
We have administered them in the in- 
terests of their own people; and the 
Filipinos themselves have profited most 
by our presence in the islands; but they 
have also been of very great advan- 
tage to us as a nation. 


A STRIKE FORWARD FOR LIBERTY. 


“So far from having ‘sapped the foun- 
dations’ of free popular government at 
home by the course taken in the Philip- 
pines, we have been spreading its 
knowledge, and teaching its practice, 
among peoples to whom it had never 
before been more than an empty name. 
Our action represents a great stride for- 
ward in spreading the principles of 
orderly liberty throughout the world. 
‘Our flag has not lost its gift of bene- 
diction in its world-wide journey to 
their shores. We have treated the 
power we have gained as a solemn obli- 
gation, and have used it in the interest 
of mankind; and the peoples of the 
world, and especially the weaker peoples 
of the world, are better off because of 
the position we have assumed. ‘To re- 
trace our steps would be to give proof 
of an infirm and unstable national pur- 
pose. Four years ago, in his speech of 
acceptance, President McKinley said: 

We have been moving in untried paths, but our 
steps have been guided by honor and duty. There 
will be no turning aside, no wavering, no retreat. 
No blow has been struck except for liberty and 
humanity, and none will be. We will perform 
without fear every national and international obli- 
gation. The Republican party was dedicated to 
freedom forty-four years ago. It has been the 
party of liberty and emancipation from that hour; 
not of profession, but of performance. It broke the 
shackles of four million slaves, and made them 
free, and to the party of Lincoln has come another 
supreme opportunity which it has bravely met in 
the liberation of ten millions of the human family 
from the yoke of imperialism. In its solution of 
great problems, in its performance of high duties, 
it has had the support of members of all parties in 


the past, and it confidently invokes their co-opera- 
tion in the future, 
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ABANDONMENT MEANS DISHONOR. 


“This is as true now as four years 
ago. We did not take the Philippines 
at will, and we cannot put them aside 
at will. Any abandonment of the policy 
which we have steadily pursued in the 
islands would be fraught with dis- 
honor and disaster; and to such dis- 
honor and disaster I do not believe that 
the American people will consent. 
Alarm has been professed lest the 
Filipinos should not receive all the 
benefits guaranteed to our people at 
home by the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution. As a matter of fact, 
the Filipinos have already secured the 
substance of these benefits. This gov- 
ernment has been true to the spirit of 
the Fourteenth Amendment in the 
Philippines. Can our opponents deny 
that here at home the principles of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
have been in effect nullified? In this, 
as in any other matters, we at home can 
well profit by the example of those re- 
sponsible for the actual management of 
affairs in the Philippines. In our sev- 
eral commonwealths here in the United 
States we as a people now face the com- 
plex problem of securing fair treatment 
to each man regardless of his race or 
color. We can do so only if we approach 
the problem in the spirit of courage, 
common sense and high-minded devo- 
tion to the right, which has _ enabled 
Governor Taft, Governor Wright and 
their associates, to do so noble a work 
in giving to the Philippine people the 
benefit of the true principles of Ameri- 
ean liberty. 


MEASURES FUTURE PROGRESS. 


“Our appeal is made to all good citi- 
zens who hold the honor and the inter- 
est of the nation close to their hearts. 
The great issues which are at stake, 
and upon which I have touched, are 
more than mere partisan issues, for 
they involve much that comes home to 
the individual pride and_ individual 
well-being of our people. Under condi- 
tions as they actually are, good Ameri- 
eans should refuse, for the sake of the 
welfare of the nation, to change the 
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national policy. We, who are respons- 
ible for the administration and legisla- 
tion under which this country during 
the last seven years has grown  s0 
greatly in well-being at home and in 
honorable repute among the nations of 
the earth abroad, do not stand inertly 
upon this record, do not use this record 
as an excuse for failure of effort to 
meet new conditions. On the contrary, 
we treat the record of what we have 
done in the past as incitement to do 
even better in the future. We believe 
that the progress that we have made 
may be taken as a measure of the 
progress we shall continue to make if 
the people again intrust the govern- 


ment of the nation to our hands. 
We do not stand still. We press 
steadily forward the goal of moral 


and material well-being for our own 
people, of just and fearless dealing 
toward all other peoples, in the interest 
not merely of this country, but of man- 
kind. There is not a policy, foreign or 
domestic, which we are now carrying 
out, which it would not be disastrous to 
reverse or abandon. 


DANGER IN REVERSING THE POLICY. 


“Tf our opponents should come in 
and should not reverse our policies, 
then they would be branded with the 
brand of broken faith, of false promise, 
of insincerity in word and deed; and no 
man can work to the advantage of the 
nation with such a brand clinging to 
him. If, on the other hand they should 
come in and reverse any or all of our 
policies, by just so much would the na- 
tion as a whole be damaged. Alike as 
lawmakers and as administrators of the 
law we have endeavored to do our duty 
in the interest of the people as a whole. 
We make our appeal to no class and to 
no section, but to all good citizens, in 
whatever part of the land they dwell, 
and whatever may be their occupation 
or worldly condition. We have striven 
both for civic righteousness and for 
national greatness; and we have faith 
to believe that our hands will be upheld 
by all who feel love of country and 
trust in the uplifting of mankind. We 
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stand for enforcement of the law and 
for obedience to the law; our govern- 
ment is a government of orderly liberty 
equally alien to tyranny and to anar- 
chy; and its foundation stone is the 
observance of the law, alike by the peo- 
ple and by the public servants. We 
hold ever before us as the all-important 
end of policy and administration the 
reign of peace at home and throughout 
the world; of peace, which comes only 
by doing justice. 
“Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE RooskEvELt.” 


PARKER TO THE EDITORS. 





[Boston Trancript.] 


The speech which Judge Parker ad- 
dressed to the Democratic editors at 
Esopus is eminently characteristic of 
the man in its evidently studied delib- 
eration of utterance. It sounds like a 
judicial examination of one side of the 
question. He does not say anything 
particularly new, or in a_ particularly 
new manner. Indeed, it is a speech of a 
kind more natural in a man in high 
eftice and reasonably assured of contin- 
uance in power than in a candidate 
of a party in opposition. It is critical, 
but its criticism is not enlightened, 
and there is the absence of the sugges- 
tion of an alternative policy heretofore 
noted in his utterances. As in Mr. 
Davis’s utterances, the weight of his ar- 
raignment of the Republicans is placed 
en their alleged extravagance, but the 
specifications are lacking, and only 
vague generalizations are offered in 
place of them. His references to a de- 
ficit of $42,000,000, however, smacks 
yather of the politician trying to force 
a point, then of the judicial tempera- 
ment, and will not stand the test of a 
eomparison of government revenues and 
government expenditures. It is to be 
assumed that Judge Parker refers to 
the Panama Canal investment, an oper- 
ation long authorized, and one not 
fairly to be counted in considering the 
ordinary expenditures of the nation in 
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a fair discussion of the question of ad- 
justing revenues to national needs. 

But after Judge Parker has set forth 
all the causes of extravagance as he sees 
them, we do not find an alternative 
policy by which the wants of a great 
people can be met with a lesser amount 
of money than they now require set 
forth. For instance, how are the col- 
lections from customs to be reduced 
without finding an equivalent in in- 
creased internal revenue receipts? Are 
we to expect the Democrats if given 
power after March 4 to cut down the 
expenditures for rural free delivery, 
for the extension of which the South 
and West are continually clamoring? 
Is the army to be reduced to a skeleton? 
Is the naval policy on which we have 
embarked to be reversed? Are the ex- 
penditures for our rivers and harbors 
to be curtailed? All of these questions 
are unanswered, for the vague reply: 
“Elect us and we will economize,” is no 
answer whatever. 


The Democratic party is two parties. 
No matter what its platform says or its 
presidential candidate may hereafter be 
discovered to believe, when it comes to 
positive legislative action on trusts it 
will be helpless. One body of Demo- 
erats is true to the old Jeffersonian 
theory of weak government and State 
rights and to laisser faire doctrines of 
political science. The other is a con- 
vert to State socialism in various de- 
grees. If the socialistic school pre- 
vailed, its method of regulating trusts 
would result in the practical destruction 
of private business and in the wiping 
out of State governments so far as 
commerce was concerned. It wants 
nationalization of railroads and all 
sorts of radical measures utterly ab- 
horent to old line Democrats. And 
probably among the voters in the party, 
as distinguished from the leaders, this 
radical wing is in the majority. If, on 
the other hand, the party was held true 
to Jeffersonian principles, it would be 
utterly helpless to deal effectively with 
the question.—Tribune. 
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MR. FAIRBANKS’ ACCEPTANCE. 


A DIGNIFIED AND COMPREHENSIVE LETTER—THE VALUE OF PARTY PROMISES 
SHOULD BE MEASURED BY PARTY PERFORMANCE—THE CANADIANS BLOCKED 


RECIPROCITY, BUT RENEWAL OF NEGOTIATIONS IS 


ROOSEVELT STRONGLY INDORSED. 


HE letter of acceptance written 

by Senator Fairbanks, the Re 
publican nominee for vice-president, 
was given to the public September 
22. It is a lucid and dignified state- 
ment of Republican principles, not 
only as professed, but as exemplified 
in practice, and it is well worth pre- 
serving and reading again. It fol- 
lows: 


The Hon. Elihu Root, chairman 
of Notification Committee: 


My Dear Sir: — In accordance 
with the promise made when you 
formally notified me of my nomina- 
tion for vice-president, I avail myself 
of this opportunity to submit to you, 
and through you to my _ fellow- 
citizens, some further views with re- 
spect to the questions in issue before 
the people. 

The principles which 
frankly and felicitously expressed in 
the platform adopted by the Repub- 
lican national convention meet with 
my heartiest approval. In the main 
they have been subjected to the test 
of actual experience and have been 
found to be well suited to our indus- 
trial and national needs. They have 
brought us to a high state of ma- 
terial development, and have made 
the nation’s name respected among 
the powers of the earth. 

The utterances of political parties 


are’ <s80 


HOPED FOR — PRESIDENT 


must be interpreted in the light of 
that practical construction which 
they have put upon them when in- 
trusted with power. It is not alone 
what they say, but what they will do 
which should weigh in determining 
their capacity to administer public 
affairs. 

We have had two administrations 
in the last seven years which have 
been governed by the same policies. 
We may consult the trade reports in 
vain to discover the one 
ended and the other began. Both 
were obliged to make vast expedi- 
tures for much needed public work. 
The rapidly expanding needs of the 
government business must be met. 
The national equipment must keep 
pace with our national growth, yet 
always with due regard to the prin- 
ciples of sound economy in_ public 
expenditure. We have pursued no 
parsimonious policy on the one 
hand, nor indulged in extravagance 
on the other. We have measured 
the public expense by the public 
necessity. 


when 


THE ADMINISTRATION INDORSED. 


The convention did well in its 
hearty commendation of the admin- 
istration of President Roosevelt. 
This is sharply challenged by the 
opposition. We accept the issue 
with confidence. The President as- 
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sumed the responsibilities of chief 
executive with a pledge to carry out 
the policy of his beloved and 
lamented predecessor. He kept the 
cabinet of President McKinley, com- 
posed of statesmen of eminent abil- 
ity, in which the country placed 
entire confidence. He carried for- 
ward the uncompleted work faith- 
fully and successfully. The pledge 
has been kept scrupulously; the 
promise has been fulfilled. Peace 
and good order have been main- 
tained. Domestic and foreign trade 
have increased and relations of amity 
have been preserved with foreign 
powers. 

The foreign policy of the ad- 
ministration has been conservative, 
just and firm, and has made for the 
advancement of peace. Time and 
events have given us a larger place 


in international affairs. While we 
have enlarged our foreign com- 
merce, we have increased our 


prestige abroad, not with the sword, 
but with the peaceful agency of en- 
lightened diplomacy. 

Thirty treaties have been con- 
cluded and proclaimed, and stand to 
the credit of the administration. 
Some of these are of far-reaching 


importance. Among the number 
are the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
superseding the Clayton-Bulwer 


convention, which stood in the way 
of the construction of an isthmian 
canal; the Panama Canal treaty, the 
Alaskan Boundary Treaty and com- 
mercial treaties with China and with 
Cuba. | 

Events in the far East suggest the 
wisdom and necessity of a continu- 
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ance of the present foreign policy. 
We have maintained exact neutral- 
ity between Russia and Japan. At 
the beginning of the war between 
them they assented to the suggestion 
made by the administration, limiting 
the zone of hostilities. This tends to 
the open the 
Orient, so important and so much 


preserve door in 
desired in the expansion of our com- 
merce. It is the policy of the ad- 
ministration, predicated upon the 
soundest national prudence, to set- 
tle and remove by treaty, so far as 
possible, those international differ- 
ences which lead to future friction. 

We favor the adjustment of in- 
ternational disagreements by an 
appeal to reason rather than to arms. 
A great majority of the questions 
may, 
without compromising the national 
honor, be submitted to arbitration. 
The administration of President 
McKinley did well to aid in the cre- 
ation of The Hague tribunal, and 
President Roosevelt is entitled to 
great credit for being the first to in- 
voke its jurisdiction in the settle- 
ment of the pious fund cases. 

Our relations with the world were 
never better. We have avoided all 
entangling and in the 
language of the eminent secretary of 
state, “We are without an ally and 
without an enemy.” 


which arise between nations 


alliances, 


PROTECTION ALWAYS REPUBLICAN. 


REVISION BY ITS ENEMIES UNSAFE. 


The convention wisely declared in 
favor of “protection which guards 
and develops our industries,” and 


that “the measure of protection 
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should always at least equal the dif- 
ference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad.” 

This principle was embodied in 
the platform of the convention 
which first nominated Abraham 
Lincoln, and it has continued to be 
ene of the cardinal doctrines of the 
Republican party during the forty- 
four years which have elapsed since 
then. It has become incorporated 
into the public law and has become 
the foundation of our industrial 
system. It has been regarded by the 
Republican party as a_ reasonable 
and appropriate exercise of the 
legislative power when imposing 
duties upon imports to discriminate 
in favor of American industries. 
This principle is dictated by a due 
regard for our enterprise and  in- 
dustry, and is founded upon the 
highest considerations of national 
interest. 

The Demociatic convention which 
lately assembled at St. Louis de- 
nounced “protection as robbery of 
the many to enrich the few,” and 
favored a “revision and gradual re- 
duction of the tariff.” 

The issue is thus distinctly made. 
It is by no means a new one, for, 
while the Republican party has uni- 
formly adhered to the policy of pro- 
tection, the Democratic party has 
been consistent in its opposition. It 
has held to the doctrine of a revenue 
tariff, and during all the years of the 
contest has maintained that the pro- 
tective system was opposed to good 
morals, in contravention of the con- 
stitution and in violation of sound 


economics. The objections which 
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are now urged against it are only a 
repetition of those which have found 
utterance for many years. The dif- 
ference between the parties is radi- 
cal and fundamental. It involves the 
principle of protection and not 
simply the measure of the duties to 
be laid. 

A revision of duties should be 
made only when conditions have so 
changed that the public interest de: 
mands their alteration, and _ they 
should be so revised as to preserve 
and not destroy the protective prin- 
ciple. 

A revision and reduction by 
those who regard the tariff as a rob- 
bery must awaken serious appre- 
hension among all whose capital is 
employed, or who are engaged at 
labor in the various enterprises 
throughout the country, which de- 
pend in large measure upon the 
maintenance of the protective system. 
A revision of the tariff along 
revenue lines means the increased 
importation of the products of for- 
eign manufacture which come into 
competition with our domestic pro- 
duction. It means a loss to the 
American wage-earners and _ to 
American capital. This is, there- 
fore, not a theoretical question which 
is presented to them, but is one of 
immediate and practical moment. It 
can be settled by them, and by them 
only. 

History abundantly shows that 
the greatest industrial development 
of the country has occurred during 
the period when the protective tariff 
has been maintained, and that dur- 
ing this time labor has received its 
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largest rewards and capital has been 
most profitably engaged. 

The development of the country 
during the last forty-four years is a 
complete vindication of the virtue 
and efficacy of a protective system. 
Its benefits have been diffused 
through all sections of the country 
and among all our people. It has 
enlarged our home market until it 
has become the greatest in the world. 
This we should not unnecessarily 
surrender. We have believed it to be 
a wise national policy to preserve the 
American market for American pro- 
ducers, and to secure to our working- 
men an increased wage scale. 

In 1860 the value of our exports 
of manufactures was $40,345,- 
892. Twenty years later it was 
$102,856,015, and last year $452,- 
445,629. The pretension of its 
opponents that the protective tariff 
is inconsistent with the extension of 
our foreign commerce is thus denied 
by actual results. In considering 
the effect of the respective tariff 
policies of the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties, we are fortunately 
able to consult past experience. 
What a revenue tariff will accom- 
plish we know, for we have hitherto 
seen how it has arrested industrial 
development and embarrassed enter- 
prise, to the injury of both labor 
and capital. Neither escapes its 
blighting effects. 


CANADA REFUSES RECIPROCITY, BUT 
REPUBLICANS STILL HOPE. 


Commercial reciprocity with for- 
eign countries “consistent with the 
principles of protection,” has long 
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been one of the well-recognized 
policies of the Republican party. The 
present administration, in the face 
of serious opposition, 
secured a treaty of reciprocity with 
Cuba, which promises to give us 
control of a large share of the com- 
merce of that island. 

Both Presidents McKinley and 
Roosevelt attempted to negotiate a 
treaty of reciprocity with Canada. 
That subject, together with the 
Alaskan boundary and other mat- 
ters, was submitted to a joint high 
commission for consideration, but 
the differences which arose between 
the American and the British com- 
missioners with respect to the 
boundary made it impossible for the 
commission to agree upon any of the 
remaining subjects submitted for its 
determination. 

The American commissioners de- 
sired to remit the boundary dispute 
to the two governments and to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of all 
other questions including _ reci- 
procity, but the British commission- 
declined to 
while the boundary remained un- 
Subsequently — the 
created 


Democratic 


ers proceed further 
determined. 
boundary commission was 
and the boundary line has been set- 
tled, but no agreement has been 
reached for further consideration of 
the remaining questions embraced in 
the protocol. It is hoped that the 
two governments may be able to 
agree in due course to take up the 
subject of reciprocity with Canada 
according to the principles laid down 
in the Republican national platform. 


TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


The platform appropriately recog- 
nizes combinations of capital and 
labor as the outgrowth of our econ- 
omic development, and as entitled 
to the equal protection and subject 
to the like restrictions of the law. 

The administration has enforced 
the Sherman anti-trust act, which 
was of Republican origin, in cases 
where combinations have been 
formed in violation of its provisions. 
The law, which was regarded as in- 
effective by a Democratic adminis- 
tration, has been invoked by the 
President against combinations in 
restraint of wholesome commerce, 
and it has been upheld by the courts. 

The Congress last year enacted a 
law to expedite the hearing and 
determination of suits arising under 
the antitrust and interstate com- 
merce acts, so that the ends of 
justice might not be defeated by de- 
lay. It created the department of 
commerce and labor, with authority 
to obtain necessary information with 
respect to the creation and operation 
of corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce. It also amended the 
interstate commerce law so as ef- 
fectually to abolish the pernicious 
system of rebates under which large 
shippers could crush their smaller 
competitors. These are important, 
practical steps taken by a Republi- 
can president and a _ Republican 
Congress for the protection of the 
people against the encroachments of 
combined capital. 

The Democratic party has done 
nothing toward safeguarding legiti- 
and restraining 


mate interests 
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combinations effected for extortion 
or other improper purposes. It 
proposes as a principal remedy for 
unjust combinations to remove the 
tariff from trust-made goods, thereby 
inviting the foreign producer to oc- 
cupy our home market in an attempt 
to regulate our own industries. It 
has assumed that the so-called trusts 
are either created or fostered by the 
tariff. The assumption is fallacious. 
Trusts are found in free trade coun- 
tries, and they control commodities 
in this country which are upon the 
free list. 

The Republican party is more di- 
rect and rational. It does not strike 
down good and bad alike. It invokes 
the authority of Congress, and the 
power of the courts to deal with 
specific, well-defined combinations 
in restraint of the rights and inter- 
ests of the people. It is as insistent 
upon the protection of capital em- 
ployed in wholesome enterprise as 
in preventing its use in contraven- 
tion of the public interests. 


SOUND MONEY SAFE ONLY WITH SANE 


MEN IN POWER. 


The convention very properly - 
declared it “to be the duty of the 
Republican party to uphold the gold 
standard.” ‘There is no more im- 
portant duty than to maintain the 
stability and the character of the 
money of the people. Their mani- 
fold exchanges should be effected 
in a currency as free from blemish 
as the national integrity. The Re 
publican party has been essentially 
the guardian of the financial credit 
of the country, and the steadfast 
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supporter of sound currency. It has 
maintained the national credit and 
preserved the soundness of our 
monetary system against persistent 
and powerful opposition. 

The money question has seemed 
to be settled at various times, but the 
contest has been revived by the 
enemies of sound money whenever 
they have thought that they might be 
successful. We should not relax our 
vigilance in upholding the integrity 
of our currency so long as a con- 
siderable element of our country are 
at war with it. When Democratic 
candidates cannot hope to win pre- 
ferment in a_ national convention 
without industriously concealing 
their monetary views, and when 
Democratic national and state con- 
ventions dare not declare their faith 
in the virtue of the gold standard, 
the hour has not arrived when the 
forces of sound money should dis- 
band and leave the field. 

We not only established the gold 
standard, but we provided such safe- 
guards as will maintain our silver 
and paper currency at a parity with 
it. But all of this may be changed 
at any time by a hostile Congress, or 
endangered by an unfriendly secre- 
tary of the treasury. Our past ex- 
perience warns us that it is only a 
question of time when those who 
are always opposed to a sound mone- 
tary policy will again seek to over- 
throw it. 

The Republican convention did 
well not only to pledge anew our 
fidelity to the gold standard, but to 
declare its purpose to uphold “the 
integrity and value of our national 
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currency.” There should be no 
equivocation or doubt as to our in- 
flexible purpose, not only to main- 
tain the gold standard, but to keep 
all silver and paper currency at a 
parity with it. 

The assumption that the gold 
standard is “irrevocably established” 
does violence to the law. It was es- 
tablished by an act of Congress, but 
the Congress may alter, amend or 
repeal that act at any time. It is no 
more irrevocably established than 
are our tariff schedules. The one 
may be changed as readily as the 
other. 

Sound money is so vital to our 
welfare, so important to our indus- 
trial development, that we should let 
its open enemies or negative friends 
know that we abate nothing of our 
determination to uphold and defend 
it. 

Since 1896 we have improved the 
system as well as increased the vol- 
ume of our currency. We have now 
in circulation $2,521,151,527, or 
$880,942,003 more than we had 
seven years ago. The increase has 
not been due alone to the larger 
yield of gold, for $262,659,559, or 
nearly 30 per cent of the increase, 1s 
composed of silver and national 
bank notes, which, under the Re- 
publican policy, are essentially the 
equivalent of gold. 

If in the future the exigencies of 
business, which no wisdom can now 
foresee, should make _ additional 
monetary or financial legislation ad- 
visable, the Republican party may be 
intrusted to enact it along rational 
lines. 
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ROOSEVELT’S WORK FOR CANAL A 
MEMORABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 


The president’s course in Pan- 
ama merits the most generous ap- 
proval. He dealt with a delicate and 
difficult situation clearly within our 
national rights in such a way as to 
make possible the early completion 
of an isthmian canal which has long 
been demanded in the interest of our 
commerce and the national defence. 

He concluded the negotiations 
with Great Britain for the abroga- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
He negotiated a treaty with the Re- 
public of Colombia for the requisite 
rights and franchises for the con- 
struction and operation of a canal. 
Its ratification was contemptuously 
refused by the Colombian govern- 
ment. Thereupon the people of 
Panama renounced their allegiance 
to the parent government and de- 
clared their independence. ‘The 
president, acting within the limits 
of his executive authority, and in 
conformity with well established 
precedent, promptly recognized their 
independence. He negotiated a 
treaty with Panama, whereby the 
United States obtained the canal. 

When the insurrection occurred 
upon the isthmus, the president safe- 
guarded American interests. He 
acted promptly but deliberately; 
prudently, not rashly; firmly, not 
unlawfully. He usurped no author- 
ity. He only exercised that execu- 
tive power which is clearly vested in 
him by the constitution, and which 
his predecessors had employed 
under similar circumstances. If he 
had failed to appreciate our rights, 
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or to act firmly and promptly, blood 
would have been shed and the rights 
of American citizens would have 
been sacrificed, and the construction 
of the canal would have been in- 
definitely delayed. 

The president in due time ap- 
pointed a commission composed of 
eminent engineers and men of prac- 
tical experience to undertake the 
work of constructing the canal as 
speedily as practicable. There is no 
longer any doubt or uncertainty as 
to the enterprise. Its completion is 
now an assured fact, and it will 
stand as one of the memorable 
achievements of the new century. 
The completion of this great work 
should be left to the administration 
which has done so much to carry it 
forward against formidable obstacles 
abroad and vexatious opposition at 
home. 


OUR PHILIPPINES POLICY NOBLE AS 
WELL AS BUSINESS-LIKE. 


The administration in the Philip- 
pines has been dictated by a broad 
sense of duty. It has not been sub- 
versive of our national ideals, but 
has been in conformity with the best 
traditions of the republic. The 
archipelago came to the United 
States as the result of a war, and it 
became the duty of the administra- 
tion to enforce the laws there as 
elsewhere, to maintain the national 
sovereignty, and to inaugurate civil 
government. Before the insurrec- 
tion had ceased, President McKin- 
ley admirably expressed our pur- 
pose, saying: 

No effort will be spared to build up 
the waste places desolated by war and 
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by long years of misgovernment. We 
shall not wait for the end of strife to 
begin the beneficent work. We shall 
continue as we have begun, to open the 
schools and the churches, to set the 
courts in operation, to foster industry 
and trade and commerce, and in every 
way in our power to make these people 
whom providence has brought within 
our jurisdiction feel that it is their 
liberty, and not our power; their wel- 
fare, and not our gain, we are seeking 
to enchance. Our flag has never waved 
over any community but in blessing. I 
believe the Filipinos will soon recognize 
the fact that it has not lost its gift of 
benediction in its world-wide journey 
to their shores. 


President Roosevelt has continued 
the work in the same just and gen- 
erous spirit which inspired President 
McKinley. Military rule was quickly 
succeeded by the civil authority. The 
people of the islands have been in- 
vited as fast as possible to participate 
in the work of government. The 
judicial system has been improved, 
corruption has been driven out, pub- 
lic schools have been established, and 
the people are already enjoying a 
large measure of self-government. 

Congress has authorized a repre- 
sentative assembly to be chosen in 
due time by the people of the islands. 
The ballot box is not the sign of im- 
perialism. No one need have any 
grave concern with respect to the 
future of the archipelago if the 
United States goes forward as here- 
tofore, inspired by the same lofty 
purpose which has characterized the 
administrations of President Mc- 
Kinley and President Roosevelt. 
We may safely trust to the future to 
deal with the Filipinos in a manner 


consistent with their highest and 
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best interest, and with the duty and 
honor of the United States. 

The people of the islands have had 
abundant evidence of the exalted 
purpose of the United States. The 
degrees of civilization 
among them, their unfamiliarity 
with civic duties make it inadvisable 
to indulge in any declaration as to 
the future policies, which may lead 
to misunderstanding. The people 
of the Philippines do not mistrust 
us. We need not distrust ourselves. 

Our opponents say the Philippine 
policy does not pay. They should 
not forget that the United States did 
not go to war with Spain for dollars 
and cents. ‘They should remember 
that when it comes to a matter of 
duty, the United States does not 
consider the cost. When the history 
of our country is written, it will be 
found that there is no brighter page, 
or one which will yield more pleasure 
and satisfaction in its contempla- 
tion than the one which tells of our 
discharge of the responsibilities 
growing out of the war with Spain. 
The archipelago belongs to the 
United States. Its title is vested in 
this government by virtue of the 
treaty of peace negotiated and rati- 
fied according to the requirements 
of the constitution, and the re- 
sponsibility of administration rests 
upon us, not as a matter of senti- 
ment, but as a duty imposed by the 
obligations of the law. 


various 


IRRIGATION ONE OF THE MOST IM- 
PORTANT MEANS TO PROGRESS. 


The application of the proceeds of 
public land sales to the reclama- 
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tion of irrigable portions of our arid 
and semi-arid public domain meets 
my cordial approval. Through the 
enlightened policy thus established 
under the present administration, 
the long-deferred hopes of the 
struggling settlers of the great arid 
and semi-arid West will be realized 
in the upbuilding of substantial 
communities in places hitherto waste 
or comparatively unproductive. At 
the same time a vast area of the pub- 
lic domain will be opened, upon 
which the industrious homeseekers, 
now residing in overcrowded eastern 
centres, may find homes. ‘The sum 
of over $20,000,000, now available 
in the reclamation fund, to which 
additions are constantly being made, 
guarantees, under the wise adminis- 
tration, great progress in the work of 
irrigation, and the settlement of the 
arid region within a few years. 

The development of trade with 
the Orient promises to absorb the 
increased production of cereals in the 
far West, so as to leave the market 
conditions on the Atlantic seaboard 
undisturbed. The settlement of the 
regions will 
open anew market for the manufac- 
tures of the East. 


present unproductive 


OTHER SUBJECTS. 


Only by unduly extending this 
letter could I consider all the dec- 
larations embraced in the platform 
of the convention. Further reflec- 
tion but strengthens my opinion of 
their wisdom, and I shall give them 
my earnest support. We are grati- 
fied that sectional differences have 


disappeared, and that a fraternal 
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spirit pervades the people of all sec- 
tions of our country. We rejoice in 
a national inheritance which is our 
common pride. JRepublican policies 
are as broad as our country’s needs. 
They are neither sectional nor racial 
in their generous design. 

We are inspired with one high 
purpose, and that is, under divine 
guidance, to promote peace and good 
order, virtue and knowledge, justice, 
patriotism and prosperity among our 
countrymen, and to increase to the 
utmost the strength and honor of the 
great republic. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Cuartes W. FarrBAnks. 


McKINLEY ON TARIFFS. 





[From a Speech in 1890.] 


From 1789 to 1888, a period of 
ninety-nine years, there have been 
forty-seven years when a Democratic 
revenue tariff policy has prevailed, and 
fifty-two years under the protective 
policy, and it is a noteworthy fact that 
the most progressive and _ prosperous 
periods of our history in every depart- 
ment of human effort and material 
development were during the fifty-two 
years when the protective party was in 
control and protective tariffs were main- 
tained; and the most disastrous years 
—years of want and wretchedness, ruin 
and retrogression, eventuating in in- 
sufficient revenues and shattered cred- 
its, individual and national — were 
during the free trade or revenue tariff 
eras of our history. No man lives who 
passed through any of the latter periods 
but would dread their return, and 
would flee from them as he would es- 
cape from fire and pestilence; and I be- 
heve the party which promotes their 
return will merit and receive popular 
condemnation. 
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THE FREE WOOL DELUSION. 


ANSWER TO A FREE WOOL ARGUMENT—VERDICT OF MANUFACTURERS ON THE EX- 
PERIMENT UNDER THE WILSON TARIFF—POINTS WHEREIN IT FAILED—EFFECT 


ON SHEEP RAISING. 


To the Editor of the Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Journal: 


AVING read with interest the 

communications of Mr. EKd- 
ward D. Page, of Faulkner, Page & 
Co., of July 17 and August 9, and 
the reply to the former by a writer 
who signs himself “Domestic In- 
dustries,’ I feel impelled to express 
surprise that Mr. Page should at- 
tempt to revive the free wool heresy 
to Republican principles, unless he 
also believes in free woolens, which 
he does not avow, and I must say 
that I do not think he has made 
any answer to his critic. 

In his first article he makes the 
surprising statement that “during 
the sixteen years of free wool from 
1846 to 1862 both our flocks and 
mills increased continually and the 
cost of woolens was low.” Instead 
of wool being free under the Walker 
tariff of 1846, it was dutiable at 30 
per cent and the manufacture was 
discriminated against by a duty five 
per cent lower on woolen and 
worsted yarns, when, of course, it 
should have been higher. A writer 
who did not know this will hardly be 
accepted as authority and an argu- 
ment based upon his error falls to 
the ground. 


There was a certain measure of 
prosperity in wool growing and 
manufacturing during that period, 
partly because the whole country 
was rapidly developing as the result 
of the introduction of machinery and 
railroads, which, if due to tariffs at 
all, was under the impetus of the 
tariff of 1842, and partly because the 
great output of gold in California 
and the extraordinary foreign de- 
mand for our agricultural products 
caused by successive crop failures in 
Europe had greatly increased the 
purchasing power of the people. 

Besides, the tariff, though un- 
scientific, afforded more protection 
than much higher duties would to- 
day, because there were then no such 
vast quantities of foreign wools seek- 
ing our markets as there are now. 
The Australian clip increased from 
60 million pounds in 1860 to 550 
millions in 1891; the Cape of Good 
Hope clip from 26 millions to 128 
millions, and the River Plate clip 
from 43 millions to 376 millions, and 
the United States clip from 60 mil- 
lions to 285 millions. In 1860 our 
percentage of the total was 31.75 and 
in 1891 it was 21.26, which shows 
such an increase of foreign competi- 
tion as to warrant the belief that but 
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for the protective duties which pre- 
vailed during that period, our wool 
growing industry would have been 
effaced. 

Coming now to the free wool ex- 
periment under the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff, the only answer which Mr. 
Page makes to the figures given by 
“Domestic Industries,” showing its 
blighting effect, is the bald and bold 
assertion that the business of his own 
firm increased and that so far as his 
observation went the same condition 
prevailed with “nearly all the really 
capable woolen mills” at that time. 
This is a typical free trade argument, 
based on a single instance or upon one 
man’s observation. It was not true 
of the manufacture as a whole. The 
reverse was true. In the spring of 
1895, after the Wilson tariff had 
been in operation about a year and a 
half, the Home Market Club re- 
ceived returns from 207 woolen 
manufacturers, 143 of whom re- 
ported that their business was poorer 
than it had been before that tariff 
was enacted and only seventeen of 
whom claimed that theirs was better. 
As a whole only ninety-one per cent 
of their machinery and help was em- 
ployed, and 178 reported that their 
profits were smaller. Here area 
few samples of their reports: 

“Profits only one-half now; on 
some goods not any at all.” 

“The foreigner is making all the 
sales of number fifty-five and finer 
yarns.” 

“There is hardly any margin; not 
enough to cover bad losses.” 

“On account of the demand for 
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low-priced goods, there is a good de 
mand for our goods (shoddies) but 
prices are abnormally low.” | 

“We think one-half of the woolen 
mills would give up business if it was 
not for the hope of a change of 
policy in the near future by the 
Congress of the United States.” 

“Cost of labor and fixed expenses 
same as in 1892-8; wool a little 
cheaper; manufactured goods much 
cheaper.” 

“Our business is really in a very 
bad state. JI find several mills 
around me that are very short of 
work; it seems to grow worse and we 
hardly know what to do.” 

On the fourteenth of October, 
1895, Secretary North of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers wrote the Boston Trans- 
eript: “The distressing experience of 
the business depression of 1893-4 
was not more trying or critical than 
that in the midst of which the wool 
manufacturers are now struggling.” 


In January, 1896, the  Bos- 
ton Commercial Bulletin said: 
“New England manufacturers have 
never asked for free wool. 


They prospered most greatly with- 
out it. Free wool and an ad 
valorem duty on goods has encour- 
aged the use of shoddy, increased the 
imports of wool to nearly double the 
amount imported in previous normal 
years of business, hugely increased 
the foreign competition on goods, 
and given us in return a foreign mar- 
ket neither for American wool nor 
American woolens.”’ 


Finally, Secretary North (who is 
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now director of the census) in his 
annual report in 1896 summarized 
the failure of free wool in the follow- 
ing paragraphs, and as they answer 
Mr. Page to-day as well as they 
answered the theorists who preceded 
him, I need not apologize for intro- 
ducing so long a quotation: 

“I —It was argued that, the great 
increase of domestic manufacture, in 
consequence of free wool, would 
create so large a demand for domes- 
tic wool that the price, instead of 
falling by the amount of the duty, 
would increase. The price of wool 
has not only fallen by the amount of 
the duty, but it is lower to-day than 
the foreign prices. 

“IT—It was argued that free 
wool, by cheapening the 
material, would greatly lessen the use 
of shoddy in the United States. 
There has been more shoddy con- 
sumed since this law went into effect 
than ever before in our experience. 

‘III.—It was argued that free 
wool would enormously reduce the 
cost of clothing to the people, on the 
pretense that the whole of the duty, 
both on wool and on cloths, was 
added to the cost of clothing made of 
domestic goods. It has been found 
that there has been no substantial re- 
duction in the cost of clothing, grade 
for grade, beyond the fall in values 
universal throughout the world; and 
this for the obvious reason that the 
costs of distribution, wholesale and 
retail, have remained fixed, and these 
costs bear so large a ratio to the total 
cost of manufacture that the final 
purchaser of woolens in the form of 


raw 
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clothing finds that the reduced cost, 
due to the removal of the wool duty, 
when divided up between wholesaler 
and retailer, leaves a margin of gain 
for the consumer so small as to be 
hardly appreciable. 

“TV.—It was argued that by rea- 
son of the advantage of free raw ma- 
terials, the American manufacturer 
would find himself not only in full 
control of the domestic market, but 
actively competing for the markets 
of the world. We have seen the 
havoc played with the domestic mar- 
ket. As for the foreign market, it has 
been practically confined, as nearly 
as can be ascertained, to two cases of 
woolens shipped to Bradford early in 
the year, and there discovered by the 
American consul, who immediately 
telegraphed to the Secretary of State 
in Washington that the conquest of 
the foreign markets had been ac- 
complished. That episode has been 
the one amusing feature of the whole 
business.” 

Mr. Page says: “Time enough has 
elapsed since the Dingley tariff first 
began to work its predicted wonders 
for the wool grower to prove its dis- 
mal failure as a stimulant to our 
flocks,” and he says further that their 
number has fallen to “almost the 
lowest point in twenty years.” Here 
again he is wrong. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that the 
lowest number in the last twenty 
years was 36,818,643, which was in 
1897, just after the Wilson tariff 
had got in its deadly work, and the 
51,630,144, 
The 


number this year is 


which shows a handsome gain. 
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gain would have been greater but for 
three facts: (1) A large wool dealer 
in Boston told me two weeks ago 
that the great stock of foreign wool 
that was brought in under the Wil- 
son tariff has only just been used up. 
In all these seven years it has been 
here competing with domestic wool. 
(2) After farmers have “gone out of 
sheep and into cattle” it is not the 
work of a year or two but of several 
years to change back. (3) A good 
many have been discouraged from 
changing by the continued menace of 
free wool, such as Mr. Page is mak- 
ing or inviting to-day. If the farmers 
of the East and of the Middle West 
could be assured of continued protec- 
tion, they would very soon increase 
the national flock by many millions, 
although in some of the states better 
dog laws would be necessary. The 
assurance will come with a Republi- 
can victory this year and after that it 
will be a bold man and not a friend 
of his country who will dare threaten 
the farmers with another loss of 
$163,000,000, and endanger’ the 
profitable employment of 500,000 
operatives and $500,000,000 of 
eapital in our woolen mills. 
ALBERT CLARKE. 
Boston, August 24. 


PARKER’S TARIFF VIEWS. 





[Textile Manufacturers’ Journal.] 


Judge Parker’s speech of acceptance 
contains no assurance that in event of 
his election to and installation in office 
as president he will not do otherwise 
than carry out, so far as the power is 
given him, the strict letter and spirit 
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of the tariff platform adopted at St. 
Louis. He has placed himself firmly 
on the St. Louis platform, and has 
shown himself to be an unequivocal 
party man, following the party wher- 
ever it may go. His record in working 
and voting for Bryan is that of a uni- 
formly consistent party man, and his 
speech of last week is right in line with 
this immutable record. When he ac- 
cepts the statement that “protection is 
a robbery” he speaks, not as a Moses 
who is to lead his party out of the 
wilderness into the fair land of right 
and promise, but as a supine and sub- 
servient follower whose thoughts and 
hopes are echoes of the real leaders of 
the party, of those who define its 
policy. : 

We respect the man, yes, even the 
man as a partisan, but we condemn 
the principles, rather the lack of them, 
his party stands for. He would undo 
the work which has brought success to 
the industries of this country and which 
has placed labor in a position incom- 
parably higher and grander than labor 
in any other country ever dreamed of. 
John Mitchell returns from an investi- 
gation of labor in England and on the 
Continent and adds his testimony to 
that of the many hundreds who have 
seen with their own eyes the deplor- 
able condition of labor in other coun- 
tries. Judge Parker would kill pro- 
tection and by so doing drag the work- 
man down to the depths of his fellow- 
men in England and in Europe. We 
do not believe the workman or the em- 
ployer desires this. We do not believe 
the country will vote for destruction in 
place of construction. 


Fibre and Fabric, the well-known 
Boston textile weekly, has just re- 
moved to more spacious quarters at 146 
Franklin Street. This change also in- 
cludes Wade’s Overseers’ Bureau. The 
paper has been for twenty years an 
authority in its line, and its overseers’ 
bureau has proved of the highest value 
to both mill owners and skilled oper- 
atives. 
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IN THE HOME AND IN THE 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


BY JOHN FRANKLIN CROWELL, PH. D. 


fe is generally admitted that under 
the present organization of in- 
dustry the United States, in many 
lines of manufacturing, is equipped 
with industrial establishments and 
machinery sufficient to turn out a 
twenty-five per cent larger product 
than the country can consume. 
Under these circumstances there are 
three possibilities open to the in- 
First, to put the 


twenty-five per cent surplus upon 


dustrial policy. 


the home market at any price, which 
would involve something like cut- 
throat competition on the part of 
producing establishments, resulting 
in a short time in demoralization of 
the domestic market. The second line 
of policy is to shut down the manu- 
facturing establishments for three 
months out of every year, thus cut- 
ting off the demand for raw materials 
and discharging wage-earners gener- 
ally. The simple statement of this 
line of policy is sufficient to show that 
it is suicidal. Substantially the same 
ean be said of the first proposition. 
The only line of policy left open is 
that of finding foreign markets for 
surplus products of industry. The 
first of these propositions is wholly 
impracticable because the consum- 
ing capacity of the nation in manu- 


factures is quite limited; for, as a 
general rule, in many articles of pro- 
duction no matter how low the price 
may be put, after a certain extent 
of demand has been satisfied, an ade- 
quate demand for the surplus will 
not be forthcoming. The second 
proposition violates the 
maxim of the importance of conti- 


economic 


nuity in industrial effort. To suspend 
operations for a quarter of the time 
means a loss of a day and a half each 
week or of three months in the year. 
One of the few industries which 
have been able to stand this is the 
coal mining industry of the anthra- 
cite region, the unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of which has for a long time 
been well known. 

The necessity of finding foreign 


‘markets for the surplus product of 


our industrial organization seems to 
be axiomatic. Ever since interna- 
tional trade took its rise centuries 
ago the sale of the national surplus 
has always been looked upon as one 
of the evidences of prosperity. The 
question of the price at which sur- 
plus products were sold abroad was 
rarely considered. The manufac- 
turer who was always regarded as 
able to take care of himself and see 
that his sales did not in the long run 
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bring his returns below cost; but in 
recent years it has remained for 
those who antagonize the funda- 
mental principles of prosperity 
under which the United States has 
made unequaled progress by any 
nation of the world, to challenge the 
wisdom of this policy and the sales 
of surplus products of industry in 
foreign markets, especially when the 
prices at which such sales occur were 
lower than those for corresponding 
grades of articles in the domestic 
market. The proposition is particu- 
larly offensive to those whose views 
on the protective system are antag- 
onistic. It meets also with consider- 
able criticism from many who have 
had occasion to make purchases in 
foreign countries of commodities 
sold at a higher price at home; the 
inference is immediately made that 
an. injustice is somewhere committed. 

Let us examine this proposition in 
the light of conditions which affect 
the domestic and the foreign fields of 
commerce, for those two markets 
stand on an entirely different basis so 
far as the economic life of the United 
States is concerned. No other coun- 
try in the world has a domestic mar- 
ket of such colossal proportions and 
enormous scope as our own. In spite 
of the rapidity of expansion of the 
home market there occur, every now 
and then, years of business in which 
the domestic demand far outruns 
the capacity for production. In such 
years prices reach a high level, then 
react and often result In a measure 
of over-production as demand begins 
to fall off more rapidly than supply; 
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when a certain point in this turn of 
affairs is reached, the necessity arises 
for turning to markets beyond our 
own national boundary. But there, 
in the world market, many different 
competitors meet to supply the same 
demand. In the world market the 
rule perhaps usually is that supply 
exceeds demand and price must be 
sacrificed in order to place orders. 
A railroad, for instance, is to be built 
in South Africa; the steel plants of 
the United States have reached a 
point where domestic demand is 
placing no more orders than neces- 
sary; depression in Germany 
throughout the iron industry gener- 
ally has led to premiums upon ex- 
ports of finished products and in 
England the condition is similar. 
Under these circumstances, the three 
greatest steel producing nations com- 
pete one against the other, each of 
which nations may be represented by 
ten or more firms. When thirty dif- 
ferent firms compete for orders in 
order to keep their establishments 
going, it is easy to see that none of 
them will stand upon the ceremony 
of the home price; but, for the pur- 
pose of getting the order and possibly 
opening a larger market, the limit of 
competition leads them to go to the 
extent of selling at a comparative 
loss; national pride likewise stimu- 
lates the bidder to the point of mak- 
This 


may be an extreme case and yet it is 


ing a sale against his rivals. 


what is constantly going on in many 
new markets and in many old mar- 
kets where the surplus output of 
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industrial nations has to find con- 


sumers. 
Economic conditions, such as 
described above, dictate prices 


which may be exceptional but are 
nevertheless real and mark the limit 
of competition to which the nation, 
which enters the world market with 
its surplus product, must be prepared 
to go. Even after the exporter has 
gained a firm footing in any given 
market, he cannot raise his price be- 
yond a narrow limit for fear of pro- 
voking competition; and thus he 
stands between the upper millstone 
of rival competitors and the lower 
millstone of the cost of production. 
Within these well-established lines he 
must confine his profit in special 
adaptation of his products to the 
tastes and requirements of localities 
and consumers. Extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, such as sudden demands 
for a special product, may give him 
extraordinary profits at times, but 
such periods cannot last for a great 
length of time owing to the watchful- 
ness of international trade for every 
opportunity connected with sudden 
development of enterprise. The 
exceptional profits belong to the 
short period of time and to a highly 
specialized product. The ordinary 
profits of trade are those which pre- 
vail in the long run and to those it 
is the exporter must look for his 
returns. 

The first and main argument in 
favor of such a policy, if argument 
be needed to justify it, is found in its 
influence upon domestic prosperity. 
The practice has prevailed in some 
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nations of the European Continent 
of paying premiums on exports in 
order to keep industries going. This 
poley of 
domestic industry is sometimes ab- 
solutely necessary for the stability 
The unem- 


giving continuity to 


of political institutions. 
ployed class is, from stagnation of 
enterprise, looked upon as a peril to 
the peace and stability of society in 
every nation. It is the hungry and 
the discouraged elements of popular 
life which endanger the continuity 
of national prosperity; therefore no 

etter wisdom can be shown on the 
part of those responsible for the 
economic and social welfare of the 
nation than to anticipate and fore- 
stall the possibility of recurring de- 
pressions by promoting the sales of 
its industrial surplus in markets that 
are yet unsatisfied. 

The answer to this from the 
standpoint of the objector would be 
that the policy of protection guaran- 
tees high prices at home and forces 
upon the consumer the necessity of 
paying a tax in the form of a higher 
price to the producer. Prices at home 
are the barometer of business. When 
business is particularly active the 
producer makes an extraordinary ef- 
fort to supply the demand; he cannot 
wait for raw materials, but must pay 
the price necessary to obtain them in 
competition with other manufac- 
turers who may be equally strenu- 
ous in their endeavor to meet the 
urgent demand. When the tide 
turns—as it always does sooner or 
later, but slowly—the diminished 
demand drives prices and wages to a 
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lower figure and the consumers again 
increase with each reduction in price. 
The competition of producers en- 
ables him to profit in the demand for 
goods which are not subject to 
monopoly. 

It is claimed furthermore that the 
protective policy fosters monopoly in 
the home market; but such claims are 
not based upon extended observation 


Out- 


side of a small variety of machinery 


in manufacturing enterprises. 
there are but minor elements of 
monopoly in the more important in- 
dustries on which the home market 
depends. ‘The competition among 
producers is the competition of great 
groups rather than small establish- 
ments of producers, and the surplus 
capital available to go into any in- 
dustry which affords a greater than 
ordinary rate of profit, always acts 
as a sword over those who offend by 
charging in excess of the price at 
the inflow of new  eapital 
Therefore, 


which 
would be discouraged. 
in the domestic market, we have— 
to repeat the figure—the upper mill- 
stone of the competition of capital to 
find investment, and the lower mill- 
stone of the competition of establish- 
ments to continuous production, be- 
tween which the price level must be 
found at which the consumer in the 
long run is nearly always supplied. 
In the domestic trade, as in the for- 
eign trade, exceptional urgency of 
demands brings prices to a phenom- 
enally high level at times; with- 
in the six months, 
for instance, ago, 
ship plates for the building of 


period of 
a few years 
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steel ships rose 200 per cent on 
a demand for contracts which had to 
be completed within a given time; 
but this was so extraordinary as 
hardly to furnish a fair instance of 
criticism, except so far as the in- 
stance might discourage shipbuilders 
from entering into contracts covering 
long periods of time in the future. 

There are, to sum up, three sound 
reasons for the necessity of selling 
many of our exports at lower prices 
than those at which the same class 
of goods pass into the domestic mar- 
ket for consumption. ‘They are: 

(1) Continuity of industry at 
home. 

(2) International competition in 
neutral markets, and 

(3) The importance of preventing 
the demoralization of the home mar- 
ket by cut-throat competition. 


PARKER’S SPEECH CONDENSED. 





[Jersey City Journal. ] 


“T am for tariff reform, but’ & 
ecouldn’t do anything to reform it dur- 
ing the single term I should remain in 
office, because the Republican Senate 
wouldn’t let me. I am against the 
trusts, but I think that there are 
enough of anti-trust laws now and the 
common law is suflicient to meet any 
new requirements; therefore, don’t 
worry over the idea that I would dis- 
turb business conditions. As for labor 
disturbances, they are all right in one 
place and wrong in another; capital is 
also right and wrong; therefore, capital 
and labor have no reason to worry over 
my election. In regard to the money 
question, I sent a telegram, and really 
that’s all there is to say about it.” 
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SYNDICATE SYSTEM IN GERMANY. 


[By our London Correspondent. | 


Lonpon, August 27, 1904. 


VERY able and _ interesting 
description of the growth and 


character of industrial syndicates in 
Germany is given in a report by the 
British Consul at  Frankfort-on- 
Main—an official who has a most pro- 
found knowledge of the German 
industrial system. There has been 
of late years an enormous growth of 
these syndicates in the Empire, and 
the latest developments resemble 
the American trusts in so far that the 
more powerful members of the com- 
bination are buying out the weaker 
ones, with the purpose of adding 
their contributions to the total out- 
put to its own. A syndicate may be 
described as a combination of inde- 
pendent enterprises in the same 
trade, purposing by solidarity to in- 
fluence the market in their own in- 
terests by eliminating or lmiting 
free competition. The manner in 
which a syndicate is generally con- 
stituted is this:—the participating 
members enter into a_ contract 
amongst themselves on the one hand, 
and they as a body on the other 
hand form a contract with a limited 
liability company founded in their 
own interests, which latter is the 
syndicate proper. The modern ex- 
periment of syndication is relatively 


young (it can be efficient only if 
formed behind the wall of protective 
duties which prevent foreign compe- 
tition from breaking through the 
ring), and it is constantly faced by 
new developments to which it must 
adapt itself. The most powerful and 
best-managed syndicates in Germany, 
in spite of the rigorous form of a 
legally binding contract, have shown 
a marvelous pliability. The first at- 
tempts at syndication had failed 
because the organization had not 
been complete, and its purpose was 
frustrated by competition which had 
remained outside. 

The syndicate, first founded in 
self-defence, proved an_ efficient 
means for increasing the profits, and 
the purpose of its foundation was 
lost sight of. If prices were run up, 
the public, for a while at least, 
looked on _ indifferently, because 
everybody was making money and it 
was generally believed that, with a 
change of the tide, the syndicate 
would collapse; indeed, the weaker 
ones which had sprung up, and which 
only troubled about prices, without 
controlling production, died a natu- 
ral death when the change came. To 
keep the concerns going, which had 
been vastly increased, the syndicates 
kept up prices at home and threw the 
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surplus stock on to foreign markets, 
so that they must have satisfied them- 
selves that the loss suffered by cheap 
sales on foreign markets was 
equal to the loss that would have re- 
sulted from at least partially closing 
down the works. It is doubtful 
whether the best managed syndicates 
could have weathered a period of 
simultaneous bad times at home and 
abroad. It is a test which has not yet 
been applied, for foreign markets 
were ready to acquire the German 
- over-production during the few years 
of depression. Dumping goods on 
the foreign market has a double ef- 
fect. It precludes foreign local 
manufacturers from competing in the 
sale of articles which are _ being 
“dumped” in such foreign market. 
If there were a possibility of dump- 
ing any class of articles it is very 
probable that the foreign govern- 
ments whose markets are being in- 
vaded would find themselves forced 
to interfere to protect their work- 
men, for they could hardly tolerate 
an open competition carried to such 
lengths that the gifts from abroad 
would rob the 
classes of all possibility of wages; 
but in its present development 
dumping only takes place in articles 
which are _ produced 
Dumping practically only embraces 
half finished goods (for example, in- 
tricate machines cannot be turned 
out wholesale), and in that respect 
benefits the foreign market, which it 
supplies with cheap raw material for 
the finishing trade, in itself an ad- 
vantage, because the finishing trade 


not 


native working 


wholesale. 
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a greater amount of na- 
tional labor than the production of 
half finished goods. This benefit to 
the foreign market is converted into 
a disadvantage to the native market 
from which the half finished goods 
originated; for, in consequence of 
the cheapness of half finished goods, 
the foreign finished goods can enter 
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into keen competition in spite of pro- 
tective duties. It must not be for- 
gotten that such competition is en- 
tirely at the mercy of the market 
from which the half finished goods 
originated; for the time comes when 
the foreign market learns that to sell 
at a loss abroad is not more profitable 
than to reduce production at home, 
and the result will be that the mar- 
kets abroad will no longer be sup- 
plied with the cheap half finished 
goods, so that it would appear that 
the industries which have sprung up 
with the assistance of the cheap half 
finished goods are enjoying a some- 
what precarious existence. 
F. C. CHappE.t. 


The imports of the United States 
amounted to $12.76 per capita in 1903 
and those of the United Kingdom to 
$61.28 per capita. Free traders profess 
to regard the immense volume of prod- 
ucts imported by the British to meet 
their wants as unanswerable evidence 
of the superiority of their fiscal system; 
most sensible men will regard the neces- 
sity which the British are under of de- 
pending on the rest of the world for 
most of what they eat and drink and 
a large part of the raw material con- 
sumed in their factories as a misfor- 
tune rather than a benefit——San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 
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“They want reciprocity with 
Canada in competitive products,” but 
they neglect to tell us what particu- 
lar interests they propose to sacrifice 
to benefit their own. 


Some Democratic editors assert 
that there is no money or tariff ques- 
tion in this campaign. As they do 
not present any other issue, they may 
as well go out of business. 


In one of his Vermont speeches 
Secretary Wilson said he had _ re- 
ceived letters from nearly all manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery 
informing him that their products 
were sold cheaper in the United 
States than abroad. 


The Canadian Secretary of State, 
Hon. R. Scott, has not heard of over- 
tures for a renewal of a conference 
with the United States for reciproc- 
ity. He says that leading members 
of the House of Commons are ad- 
verse to reciprocity and suggests that 
what the Canadians want is for our 
Congress to “reduce the tariff wall 
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now existing against Canada.” We 
thought it would come to that. 


Instead of the round million dol- 
lars that the Democrats expected 
that their vice-presidential candidate 
Davis would contribute to their cam- 
paign fund, it is officially announced 
that his check was filled out for only 
$50,000. A Democratic newspaper 
says it has always been believed by 
persons knowing the Davises inti- 
mately that he would not be a heavy 
contributor; but that the more san- 
guine Democratic leaders expected 
that he would give at least half a 
million. 


In a speech in the United States 
Senate twenty-two years ago, Henry 
G. Davis, the Democratic vice-presi- 
dential candidate, said: “J am for a 
tariff that will yield sufficient 
revenue for the economical and 
proper expenditures of the govern- 
ment, and in that tariff I believe inci- 
dental protection to our own indus- 
tries is right and proper. It has been 
so regarded from the foundation of 
the government; it ought to be so 
now.” If he was right then he is 
wrong now. 


In regard to the statement in the 
Boston Post that “more than 62,000 
Republicans in this State” have 
signed the Whitney petition for reci- 
procity with Canada, it is entirely 
safe to say that the statement is a 
fabrication, at least to the extent, 
that all of the signers are “Republi- 
cans.” It is known that the canvas- 
sers have solicited Democrats as well 
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as Republicans, and have secured all 
the names they could, regardless of 
the political affiliations of the sign- 
ers. It is a Democratic political fake 
scheme, and nothing short of it. 





According to the Boston Trans- 
cript, Mr. Andrew J. Hamilton, a 
prominent Republican of Athol, dis- 
cusses reciprocity thus: “Reciprocity 
is a natural or logical offshoot of pro- 
tection, and may be so trimmed and 
trained as to add to the spread and 
symmetry of the parent tree. To at- 
tempt to graft it on a free trade stalk 
is a violation of common sense and 
natural law. It is like grafting figs 
upon thistles. Like sweet but sticky 
fly paper are the blandishments of 
the free trade advocates of reciproc- 
ity, and it is remarkable how many 
reputed protectionists are now flut- 
tering in the honeyed delusion.” 





Before the Maine election, the 
Augusta correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Transcript wrote: “Reciprocity 
with Canada, here, as in Vermont, is 
not popular, and is not an issue. It 
is ridiculed as an attempt of a few 
Democratic manufacturers of Boston 
to trade away the life of the New 
England farmer for their own again. 
Democratic orators do not refer to it, 
and the Republicans do not consider 
it a possibility or an issue. Many 
French Canadians who have crossed 
the border and become American 
citizens for the commercial advan- 
tages to be gained thereby, vote in 
“Maine and vote Republican. Reci- 
procity with Canada is not popular 
with them.” 
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Before the Vermont election the 
Democratic papers (which were con- 
fident that the Republican vote 
would be largely reduced from that 
of four years ago) claimed that the 
experience of past elections showed 
that when the Republican plurality 
in Vermont had gone above 25,000 
the Republicans swept the country, 
but when the Republican plurality 
had been less than 25,000, as in 1884 
and 1892, the Democrats elected a 
president. Now they are trying to 
show that this amounts to nothing 
in fact, but is largely a matter of tra- 
dition or superstition. The fact re- 
mains, however, that Vermont’s vote 
in her state elections since 1876 has 
unerringly foreshadowed the out- 
come of the national contest. 





In discussing the result of the 
Vermont election, the San Francisco 
Chronicle remarks that there is no 
foundation for the assumption that 
the large majority of McKinley in 
1900 was due to support from the 
“oold Democrats.” It says: ‘The 
proportion of ‘gold Democrats’ who 
voted the Republican ticket four 
years ago was insignificant. They 
made a great noise and tried to make 
the country believe that they did the 
whole thing, but they could easily 
have been spared. McKinley and 
Roosevelt’s big majority in 1900 was 
due to the belief in the efficacy of the 
protection policy, a conviction which 
is in nowise shaken, as the result in 
Vermont shows, and the fact will be 
still more strongly established on the 
second Tuesday in November.” 
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In reply to a statement in the New 
York Times that “in the little town 
of Conway, N. H., a petition for 
Canadian reciprocity received 150 
signatures,” Mr. J. S. Peavy, of Lan- 
caster, writes to the Tribune as fol- 
lows: “The Republicans of Conway 
and in every other town in the White 
Hills of New Hampshire are solid in 
the support of a protective tariff, 
and the advocates of Canadian reci- 
procity generally vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket. If ‘a petition for 
Canadian reciprocity received 150 
signatures’ in Conway, it is safe to 
assume that 140 were Democrats.” 
So it appears that the Democrats are 
working the same political bunco 
scheme in New Hampshire that they 
are in Massachusetts. 


The great meat strike in Chicago 
and other centres of the packing in- 
dustry ended September 8, in the 
complete failure of the strikers to 
accomplish any one of their purposes. 
The cause of the strike was a trifling 
reduction in the wages of unskilled 
laborers whose places could be easily 
filled on the terms offered. Nothing 
has been gained and much has been 
lost for the cause of organized labor; 
but the “open shop” and free labor 
have triumphed. The total losses of 
the strikers in wages are estimated at 
$3,375,000, and the loss in business 
to the packers $7,500,000. The loss 
to consumers cannot, of course, be 
estimated. At no time since the 
strike began was there the smallest 
prospect of its success, yet the strik- 
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ers were confident that they would 
win—they are always confident. 





The Boston Herald is apparently 
striving to achieve an unenviable 
reputation as an unreliable news- 
paper, by permitting its New York 
correspondent to send it false intelli- 
gence, which it prints with glaring 
headlines. His first contribution was 
to the effect that Senator Lodge had 
been “ordered off the stump” by the 
president, and warned by the Repub- 
lican National Committee “to aban- 
don his attitude on reciprocity.” His 
second budget of inventions repre- 
sents Senator Lodge as appealing to 
the National Committee for funds 
because the situation in Massachu- 
setts was fraught with danger to the 
senator, but the cry would not be 
heeded because it was a personal one. 
There was the further statement from 
the same correspondent that the presi- 
dent cared nothing for the fate and 
fortunes of candidates for Congress 
and would do nothing to aid them, 
but that all campaign funds would be 
expended in behalf of the national 
ticket. Of course all of these stories 
are lies, made out of whole cloth. 
The Herald recently printed a state- 
ment that Hon. William B. Plunkett 
of Adams had signed the Whitney 
reciprocity petition, when the fact is 
(as stated in the Advertiser) that 
Mr. Plunkett did not even see the 
canvasser who was getting signa- 
tures, and has not signed. As a dis- 
penser of fake news the Herald 
stands at the head of newspapers of 
that class. 
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GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR. 





ae greatest statesman ever pro- 

duced by Massachusetts has 
passed into history. He was greater 
than any office or title, greater than 
any city or state, and his fame was 
not bounded by his country. George 
Frisbie Hoar was great in intellect, 
great in heart, great in learning, great 
in courage, great in character and 
great in achievement: Other men, 
like Webster, John and John Quincy 
Adams, Choate and Sumner, pos- 
sessed some of these qualities, possibly 
in one direction or another surpassing 
his, but not one possessed them all in 
well-rounded proportions, making a 
symmetrical life, in and for which 
there was nothing to blush, apologize 
or explain. 

Possibly it is too soon after the 
close of his career for all to agree to 
this estimate. A few will say that 
he was too partisan and a few that 
he was not partisan enough, but these 
objections are in ourselves more than 
in him. He always brought every 
important matter to the test of prin- 
ciple but he was sufficiently practical 
to make a choice of things not wholly 
acceptable and to look for the best 
good where it is usually found. 
When he was criticising the policy 
of our government in the Philippines 
and a senator of the opposition asked 
why he did not join them, he replied, 
“Because I prefer the party which 
has been wrong but once in thirty 
years to the party which has been but 
once right in thirty years.” He may 
have been and we think he was wrong 
as to the Philippines, but his rule for 
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a choice of parties was right and 
great. 

He was fortunate in his lineage, 
birthplace, education, city of residence, 
appreciative and loyal constituency, 
and in the eventful times in which 
he lived. He passed through the 
anti-slavery agitation, the civil war, 
the era of reconstruction, the cur- 
rency and tariff revolutions, the presi- 
dential electoral controversies and 
finally the period of expansion. No 
statesman ever had greater oppor- 
tunities or improved them _ better. 
He was probably the author or finisher 
of more bills that became great 
national laws than any other man of 
his time, and few public men ever 
took an equally active and prominent 
part in the social life of the people. 
He adorned every occasion, and but 
for a thin voice his oratory would 
have been second to none. His was 
the eloquence of conviction and of 
feeling, enriched by learning and 
finished by tireless application, and 
it never failed to move. 

This is not the time or medium 
for a more specific examination of 
his qualities and services. Suffice it 
to say that his life is a monument 
to the glory of Massachusetts, the 
United States and the Nineteenth 
Century and not soon shall we look 
upon his like again. 


Tariff revision might come about 
even sooner from Republican success 
than it would from Democratic, but 
Republican revision will be for the pur- 
pose of confirming and extending the 
benefits of the protective policy, while 
Democratic revision would destroy 
them.—Pittsburg Gazette. 
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A PHILADELPHPIA CRITIC. 





HENEVER a free trade news- 

paper chooses to display its 
ignorance, we deem it a public duty 
to patronize the show. Therefore 
we copy in full the following edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger: 


Senator Fairbanks, Republican candi- 
date for vice-president, has been mak- 
ing pleasant, platitudious speeches in 
Vermont. They have not thrilled his 
audiences nor wrought them up to a 
wild pitch of political enthusiasm, but 
neither have they lulled them to sleep, 
since, though what he said has been 
without informing fact or illuminating 
argument or vivifying humor, the sen- 
ator is so clever an orator that he has 
managed to hold the attention of his 
hearers and to keep them awake. 

That was all very well for Vermont, 
but it will searcely do for Massachu- 
setts, or for that part of it which is rep- 
resented by the Home Market Club, of 
Boston, which he has promised to ad- 
dress on the living political issues of 
the day. 

Platitudes and generalities, no mat- 
ter how glittering they may be, will not 
satisfy the Home Market Club. It is 
scarcely necessary to state that none 
of the members of that organization has 
signed the Canadian reciprocity peti- 
tion; it is wholly a one-idea association, 
to wit, the preservation of every 
precious schedule of the Dingley tariff, 
in order that there shall be no market 
for the products of the American plow, 
saw, loom, pick and anvil but the home 
market. 

The late Henry OC. Carey thought and 
said that it would be wise and good, if 
it were practicable to build a wall of 
fire around and about the whole of the 
United States which would not only 
shut out all foreign products, but shut 
in all domestic ones. It is true that the 
country was young and the economic 
thought of the time crude, immature 
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and uninformed when Carey made his 
very comprehensive but impracticable 
proposal. In fact, the world has made 
great strides forward since then, and 
even political economy has emerged 
from the darkness of the wall-of-fire 
period. Apparently the only thing 
which has not kept step with the gen- 
eral advance is the Home Market Club, 
that remarkable organization being 
the most rabid, uncompromising and 
aggressively active high, highest, or 
prohibitive tariff propagandist in this 
or any country. 

The Home Market Club is not only 
opposed to reciprocity, but to revenue 
reform in any and all of its many sug- 
gested forms. It is the largest dis- 
tributer of tariff literature in existence; 
it sends out tons of it, floods the mails 
and deluges the newspaper oflices with 
it. It spends its money as freely as it 
is given to its members by the tariff 
bounties, all of them being’ enriched 
beneficiaries of the Dingley act. On 
that act they stand resolute, deter- 
mined, guarding every one of its sacred 
schedules, as every one of them en- 
hances the fortunes of the association. 
In serving the tariff they do but serve 
themselves. The Home Market Club is, 
in fact, a select body of highly pro- 
tected manufacturers to whom the 
Dingley schedules are meat and drink, 
and money galore. 

This is the body that Senator Fair- 
banks is to address. He cannot give it 
the weak stuff he has been giving the 
Vermont electors. He must give it 
strong tariff pabulum, hot and nour- 
ishing. He must “stand pat” on 
the Dingley act; he must contend for 
the wall of fire about the United States 
which no “dumping” foreigners shall 
invade with their shiploads of alien 
cheap-labor goods. Thus far in the 
campaign Senator Fairbanks, being a 
reserved sort of man, has said nothing 
in particular and not very much of 
that; but when he stands up before the 
Home Market Club he must speak right 
out and say to Massachusetts whether 
the vice-presidential candidate is for or 
against Canadian reciprocity, or for or 
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against that judicious revision of the 
trust-breeding, high-cost-of-living tariff 
which the country demands. 

As for Senator Fairbanks it is 
sufficient to say that his speeches are 
sound and able expositions of Re- 
publican doctrine. If, like the Pub- 
lic Ledger, he posed as a Republican 
and then talked heresy to Republi- 
can principles, he might gain a sort 
of reputation with a few people for 
smartness and independence, but it 
would be at the cost of honesty, con- 
sistency, public confidence and self- 
respect. 

Apparently the Public Ledger’s in- 
ference that the Home Market Club 
is opposed to any policy for gaining 
foreign markets is drawn from its 
name. It certainly is not based upon 
any of the Club’s declarations. It is 
perfectly consistent for us to lay 
principal stress upon the home mar- 
ket and yet to favor the acquisition 
of all foreign markets that can be 
gained without paying more than 
they are worth. 

The Home Market Club favored 
the Blaine reciprocity agreements 
and the recent reciprocal arrange- 
ment with Cuba; it would favor 
reciprocity with Canada if Canada 
would consent to reciprocity in man- 
ufactured products as well as in 
natural products; but it opposed the 
Kasson treaties because they pro- 
posed to sacrifice some of our in- 
dustries for the enrichment of others, 
and it opposes the Whitney-Foss 
nebulosity miscalled reciprocity, be- 
cause it sets forth no definite propo- 
sition and is either a plan to betray 
this country to certain Canadian in- 
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terests or, which is more probable, is 
a trick to divide the Republican 


party. 
The Home Market Club, like 
President Roosevelt and Senator 


Fairbanks, stands squarely upon the 
Republican national platform in re- 
spect to both protection and reci- 
procity, and it will favor tariff re- 
vision when there are good business 
reasons for it, and not because some 
ignoramus thinks, contrary to the 
present opinions of the leading 
economists of both parties, that it 
breeds trusts or increases the cost of 
living more than it increases the in- 
comes of the people. 

The Public Ledger is right as to 
the activity and prominence and in- 
fluence of the Home Market Club 
and we thank it for the compliment. 
And any man who addresses the 
Club is always sure of a great and 
cordial greeting when he_ speaks 
nothing but the plain and simple 
truth and stands up for the interest, 
the honor and the glory of the 
United States. Hence we shall wel- 
come Senator Fairbanks. 


A contemporary says that the much 
talked-of reduction of the working 
forces of the railroads is simply a re- 
turn to normal conditions as they ex- 
isted three years ago. “A return to the 
conditions of three years ago involves 
the discharge or suspension of a good 
many men. A good many of these 
men are finding work in the South 
and West, where the contraction is less 
marked than in the East. It is said 
that the Santa Fé system has taken a 
large percentage of the men dropped by 
the Pennsylvania.” 
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VERMONT AND MAINE. 





HE complete returns of the Ver- 

mont election show a Republi- 
ean plurality of 31,708, which is a 
little larger than the Republican 
plurality in 1900; but the Demo- 
cratic vote fell off 626 as compared 
with their vote four years ago. This 
indicates either that the “sound- 
money Democrats” were not very 
numerous in that state in 1900, or 
that they have decided to remain in 
the Republican party. The result in 
Vermont, taken in connection with 
the record-breaking Republican ma- 
jority in Oregon, in June, when two 
candidates on the Republican State 
elected by pluralities 
running over 20,000, and the re- 
duced Democratic plurality in Ar- 
kansas, is a distinct disappointment 
to the Democratic leaders who had 
hoped that its vote would show a 
Republican 


ticket were 


marked decline in 
strength. 

In Maine, where the political con- 
ditions are different, the Republicans 
have not done quite as well as in 
Vermont. Local issues created much 
division in the Republican ranks; 
and the Democrats gained in the 
larger cities where there has been an 
increase in the foreign vote, while 
Republican gains were mostly in the 
agricultural communities. The Dem- 
ocrats are, however, surprised at the 
size of the Republican plurality, 
which will be from 27.000 to 28,- 
000. They had expected that it 
would not exceed 20,000, and many 
had set it as lowas 15,000. The Re- 


publican leaders made no prediction 
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that it would go above 20,000. The 
Democratic claim that anything less 
than the Republican plurality of 
four years ago would be a Demo- 
cratic victory is absurd; for in 1900 
Bryan was in full control of the 
party and its disorganization in 1896 
had not been overcome. This year 
the contest was more nearly upon the 
basis that prevailed before 1896. In 
view of all the circumstances, the re- 
sult is a decisive Republican triumph. 
The vote in Maine does not indicate 
a recovery of Democratic strength 
from Bryanism sufficient to afford 
much hope of the Democracy win- 
ning in the national election. 


As a matter of fact we New Eng- 
landers are not worrying much about 
the future of this section of the United 
States. The wealth and the brains of 
the nation are to a greater or less ex- 
tent connected closely with New Eng- 
land. The money that opened the cop- 
per mines of Michigan, built up the 
great Western railroad systems and de- 
veloped production everywhere in this 
country came from New England, and 
that capital and its inerease is still 
here. New England may lose the 
coarser and ruder industries, but it will 
always be “home” to all the country, 
and it is sometimes just as profitable to 
be the playground of America as to be 
its busiest hive of industry.—Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. 


In no State convention has there been 
any sign of a disposition to drop the 
protection flag in the national gather- 
ing. In the face of a steadily gaining 
sentiment in foreign countries in favor 
of the American idea of taking care of 
the home market first, the folly of yield- 
ing to Democratic urgency in behalf of 
tariff ripping is too apparent to be fol- 
lowed.—Buffalo News. 
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THE 


HE Democratic newspapers are 

giving much attention to the 
treasury statement of receipts and 
expenditures for the last fiscal year, 
which shows an apparent deficit of 
$41,535,674, and charge it up to 
“Republican The 
keynote of the speech of acceptance 
of Henry G. Davis was the growth 
of federal expenditures under Re- 
publican rule. Their statements are 
more remarkable for what they omit 
in the way of specific and accurate 
figures than for what they contain. 
-The figures of receipts and expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year are as fol- 
lows: 


extravagance.” 











RECEIPTS. 

CUBLO TIM uel Consieesieue Cane eaeth nuke vensemels $262,068,483 
Internal TOW ene weiss deceiea tis ilvenisaiee eek pele 232,435,695 
MUISCEUANGOUGs Has won nts coenieud bop siteeae sion 46,682,565 

ODE las cea iaih hs wipe dniclld une ae eee ainien $541,186,745 

EXPENDITURES. 

Civil and miscellaneous.......scececeesse $132,229,913 
IW seciateleiscae a falelt Witla vate tte) wicie al bated sus meta 115,337,786 
DROW Gia th a ee bevels bitaid Msi giclee tists isla dels'ee 102,757,073 
RANG Haslet sie's stnigie el cmos ieiniue siete metals ee fisieels 10,437,196 
PFONBI OMS Coleen ly piitejnieiei ala aicioe mutetlsisiesiivievwaieieg 142,558,335 
MUP POA aiets oibis siuls/a e's jalaiawwralaiciaia ra wise tholays'w'elo ee 24,618,766 

ORAM arate sy ag cucu desc vere Wattai. & $527,939,071 

SUED USvesevec see eeaiweieeny Perec he ie eee $13,247,674 
Panama PSY MENS). s-plaiselpsiiswciasinoicc sls as $50 000,000 
St. Louis exposition loan.......... ....... 4,600,000 
APPATENt CONCH) reac elae's wosa'eens $41,535,674 


As a matter of fact there would 
have been a surplus amounting to 
$13,247,674 but for three extra- 
ordinary payments, not in any legiti- 
mate sense chargeable to the ordi- 
nary revenues of the year and never 
intended to be met out of the treas- 


ury’s ordinary income, and which 
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NATIONAL FINANCES. 


ageregate $54,600,000. Of this 
total $40,000,000 went to the 
Panama Canal Company; $10,000,- 
000 to the Republic of Panama, and 
$4,600,000 was loaned to the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition—this 
last sum to be paid back in monthly 
or semi-monthly installments. It 
may be well to remember that the 
reciprocity arrangement with Cuba 
had caused a loss of from $6,000,000 
to $8,000,000 in the customs rev- 
enue at the end of the fiscal year. 
The Democratic papers also omit to 
mention that the “war taxes” have 
been reduced to the extent of over 
$100,000,000; otherwise the surplus 
would have been increased by 
probably that amount the past year. 
To make it appear that the condition 
of the treasury is in a very bad way, 
the Democratic critics find it con- 
venient to ignore the fact that there 
is an “available cash balance” under 
the control of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which at this time 
amounts to over $148,000,000. This 
is exclusive of the $150,000,000 
gold reserve. 

The growth of federal expendi- 
tures 1s not extraordinary when we 
consider the ever-increasing needs of 
an expanding country. While the 
War Department, in the last fiscal 
year, expended $3,211,897 less than 
in 1903, the expenditures on account 
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of the navy were $20,060,271 
greater. Many Democrats favor a 
large navy; and the original draft 
of their St. Louis platform con- 
tained a clause providing for the 
maintenance and liberal annual in- 
crease of the navy, but it was 
stricken out in deference to the 
sentiment of the “anti-imperialist” 
The development of the 
rural free delivery service has added 
an expenditure of $20,000,000 an- 
nually, and other considerable items 
are on account of pensions, Indian 
expenditures, and for enlarging the 
work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Probably Democratic con- 
gressmen have quite as 


element. 


much _ re- 
sponsibility for large appropriations 
as the Republican members. It is 
found, however, that few administra- 
tions have done more than the pres- 
ent one to institute practical 
measures of economy, while encour- 
aging many great enterprises. A 
closer correspondence of income and 
expenditure will tend to the exercise 
of greater economy in legislative ap- 
propriations. The nation is still in 
debt, and whenever practicable such 
of the surplus as has not been used 
for the upbuilding of the navy, the 
extension of the postal service, and 
for other purposes incident to a grow- 
ing country, has been employed in re- 
ducing the national debt. In the last 
twenty-five years the national debt, 
less cash in the treasury, has been 
cut down one billion dollars. There 
was, however, a net increase of 
nearly $150,000,000 during Cleve- 


land’s last administration; but the 
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Democratic editors have apparently 
forgotten all about it. 

As to the receipts and expendi- 
tures for the first two months of the 
current fiscal year, it is to be noted 
that expenditures are always very 
large at the beginning of a fiscal 
year; but there is usually an im- 
provement in conditions later on, and 
probably this year will afford no ex- 
ception. With no marked change in 
the situation Secretary Shaw thinks 
the probable deficit for this fiscal 
year will not exceed $20,000,000. 
The Democratic editors are figuring, 
on the basis of the receipts and ex- 
penditures for July and August, a 
deficit all the way from $100,000,000 
to $186,000,000. Of course this is 
mere assumption, for it is absurd to 
calculate that a certain loss or gain 
in treasury receipts for one or two 
months must continue through a 
given period. Whether the deficit at 
the end of the fiscal year is greater 
or less, or whether there will be any 
deficit at all, is contingent upon the 
action of Congress in making appro- 
priations, and it cannot be foretold 
with any degree of accuracy because 
of the uncertainty attending cus- 
toms and internal revenue receipts. 
The situation is not one to be viewed 
with apprehension unless the Demo- 
crats should win in the presidential 
election. 

Mr. Davis and the other Demo- 
erats call particular attention to the 
increased cost of government per 
capita under Republican rule. The 
fact that the government must keep 
pace with the expanding needs of 
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the country is ignored; and appar- 
ently they think that the expenses 
should be 
in Bbuchanan’s time. 


no greater now than 
As the matter 
stands the cost per capita of running 
the national government alone is 
less than the cost per capita of any 
other government in the world, as the 
following official figures of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor 
will show: 


ING WHF CRIALIG wes hore cemees ste hicemuuaaar wialseceraete $33.38 
PATS LISLE alate Bisse Rls asia Ve eibipleleiale isis ip cileih eine lala els oll 37.69 
GYEAT MD TICAIN coy: oe anccies belsanls siesimsice lericies seat 21.39 
MUTA TI GB canieu es ois oie bias ihe bie a aterdy'sleinlate aie toiate vie cievelclele oie 7.84 
ES STEM ior weal etuis abla laialaValwsk 6 ala afaibyet uta, «\bisip wa elec 17.40 
ERT SY LEW chia brs td o's vin bib Wide waiee by # Wow sles pine weiss 17,30 
AUBtria-HUNZATY.....cscccesescees dais ears alafe ie aes 14,27 
PER OMGAM LS Vek itv\ens mae kite ney aie ele pd Nr ke alate 8 ve 12.68 
MOTUS Pee UR Us ate Pinan ave unt aU Lala Mole he Sole capil o 12.40 
CPE MA ee Cac Unocal ehwiaiilaath kieiwisskuseeca s pele 11.45 
LOMA GE hac vaet aiceiictcletlss on leisedicls a bic cls) lemamle sletss 11.40 
PELLET ia scale Miata hove Neial ely whe hailatana he aii cata esl atova ui rele 10.09 
PS WRCHEN ey Siisitelats aieit die ee abiere bislela vite Pe aiaees Calas 9,54 
ASC AIST ATI FUTIL LTO etd le rece ee vistetoarna ae wise ote lareeinines 9.45 
WOMAIMION OL UANACH rite ciety ein ee me scu elcine'r sieeie's 9.30 
APA COASTER LESH) Oo aelule saismwlemis omic baititerewale cus ae V30 


However, the small amount given 
for the United States is misleading, 
to the extent that it does not include 
the ordinary expenditures of the 
State governments; but if all were 
included it is estimated that the 
average cost would still be much 
lower than the figures 
other countries of the first rank. 

Lastly, but not least, the Demo- 
cratic editors are trying to make 
something out of the decline in cus- 


given for 


toms receipts which began more than 
a year ago, and are using this as an 
argument that tariff revision in the 
direction of lower duties would, by 
increasing importations of dutiable 
merchandise, increase the customs 
revenue. The customs receipts for 
the last fiseal year showed a loss of 
$22,466,510, as compared with the 
receipts of the 1908 fiscal year. The 
causes for this decline are chiefly 
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diminished industrial activity and 
purchasing power, but in some part 
were due to labor troubles which 
have checked consumption of foreign 
as well as of domestic products. And 
yet the total for the last fiscal year 
is larger by over $100,000,000 than 
the total receipts of the best full 
year under the Wilson tariff. All 
the years under this tariff were de- 
ficit-producing years. In 1893, 
when the government was turned 
over to the Democrats there was a 
considerable surplus in the treasury 
and a gold reserve of $100,000,000. 
In three years the surplus had van- 
ished, the gold reserve had been de- 
pleted, and in seventeen months the 
revenue receipts had fallen off 
$74,000,000. In 1894 the treasury 
ran behind $69,803,261; in 1895, 
$49 805,233: in 1896, $25,203,247; 
and in 1897, $18,052,454. The 
general depression which followed 
the enactment of the Wilson tariff 
caused the internal revenue to shrink 
$14,000,000 in one year; and there 
was no gain in receipts until in the 
fiscal year following the passage of 
the Dingley tariff, when the increase 
over the previous year was about 
$24,000,000, and the annual average 
for the six years ending June 30, 
1904, has been greater by $122,- 
000,000 than the largest amount col- 
lected in the Wilson tariff period, 
though some part of the gain is to be 
entered to the account of war taxes. 

The poor showing made by the 
Wilson tariff as a revenue-producer 
is a little surprising, when it is con- 
sidered that it had the benefit of im- 
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portations deferred in anticipation of 
its enactment, and the restoration of 
the duty on sugar. Aside from sugar, 
the only marked increases in revenue 
under this tariff were in cotton and 
woolen goods of the cheaper and 
more undesirable grades. As we 
have explained in a former article 
on this subject, while the higher 
duties imposed by a_ protective 
tariff may reduce the volume of im- 
ports, and in no small part because 
they tend to exclude the cheaper 
grades of foreign products, yet they 
will produce, when the country is 
fairly prosperous, more revenue than 
low duties on a much larger volume 
of importations; and the feasibility 
of uniting in a tariff both revenue 
and protective qualities has been 
fully demonstrated in the financial 
results of the present tariff. 

The gain in customs receipts for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
of some $16,000,000 over the total 
of the 1896 fiscal year is not one to 
which the Democratic editors can 
point with pride. The receipts of 
that fiscal year were augmented by 
duties collected from “anticipatory 
imports,” which were estimated at 
$32,000,000. If the imports in the 
spring and summer of 1897 had 
been restricted to the ordinary de- 
mands of the country the receipts for 
the fiscal year 1898 (the first full 
year of the Dingley tariff) would 
have shown a large increase over the 
last full year of the Wilson tariff. 
Since July 1, 1898 (six years), the 
average annual receipts from cus- 
toms have amounted to about $246,- 


. 
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468,000, which is about $80,000,- 
000 greater than the largest amount 
collected in any year under the Wil- 
son tariff. 

The precise point the Democrats 
are trying to make from the present 
decline in customs receipts is that 
the protective system tends to a 
diminution of revenue. The figures 
given in this article, showing the 
comparative merits of the Wilson 
and Dingley tariffs as revenue pro- 
ducers, are a complete refutation of 
the Democratic contention that a re- 
vision of the tariff in the direction 
of lower duties would increase cus- 
toms receipts. 


NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES. 





[Boston Transcript. ] 


Those people who are inclined to 
look upon New England industries as 
retrograding, and think that our manu- 
facturing industries are going to other 
sections of the country will be surprised 
to learn that within the last three 
years, without any increase of mileage 
whatever, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road has shown a gross increase in busi- 
ness of more than $4,000,000. The “re- 
action” in New England has been most 
unwarrantably exaggerated. There is a 
certain hesitancy on the part of local 
manufacturers to increase their outputs 
during a presidential year and_ the 
volume of merchandise transportation 
is affected thereby, but on the whole 
men engaged in the _ transportation 
business regard the conditions as 
normal, and there seems to be no 
diminution in the energy of the pro- 
ducers. Under such conditions the rail- 
roads, which are indices of general 
prosperity, are on the whole doing very 
well. 
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PROTECTIVE AND FREE TRADE TARIFFS. 


THE RESULTS OF TARIFF CHANGES IN OUR HISTORY SHOW THAT IT IS GENERALLY 
TRUE THAT A DEMOCRATIC TARIFF BRINGS ADVERSITY. 


[From an article by Robert Ellis Thompson in the ‘*Irish World.”* | 


4 Pinca Republican platform glances 
back upon our national history 
in this matter, when it says that “a 
Democratic tariff has always been 
followed by business adversity; a 
Republican by business prosperity.” 
This statement has been challenged 
in many quarters. It needs more 
qualification than is usually found 
in the statements of political plat- 
forms; but it is substantially true. It 
does not say that nothing but a Dem- 
ocratic tariff brings adversity. That 
may come from other causes, as 
from the derangement of the money 
of the country. If the Democratic 
proposals about money, their plat- 
form in 1896, had been carried into 
effect through the election of Mr. 
Bryan, and the gold in our circula- 
tion had been driven abroad, we 
would have had a first-rate panic 
without touching the tariff at all. So 
the outbreak of a great Civil War, 
such as came in 1861, would cer- 
tainly nullify for a time the good ef- 
fects of any change in the tariff. But 
before that war was over, the coun- 
try was attaining to a degree of pros- 
perity such as astonished Europe, 
and made it far easier for it to carry 
the burdens of the war. It was this 


fact which impressed Prince Bis- 
marck so strongly as to lead him to 
turn his back upon the free trade ad- 
visers he had been trusting, and to 
make Germany a protectionist coun- 
try. 

With this qualification in view, let 
us look at some of the changes in the 
tariff in our own history. It is gen- 
erally admitted that the two protec- 
tive tariffs of 1824 and 1828 brought 
the country a very high degree of 
prosperity. Henry Clay compares 
the seven years of misery and depres- 
sion which preceded the enactment 
of the former with the seven years of 
unexampled prosperity which fol- 
lowed it, as presenting the most re- 
markable contrast in American 
history. General Jackson fully con- 
firms his estimate of the second 
period in his first message to Con- 
gress, In proposing to distribute the 
surplus of national revenue. 

But the threat of nullification 
from the South drove Jackson and 
his party to compromise, and the 
tariff of 1833 was the result. That 
the intense depression of 1837 was 
the direct result of that tariff was the 
conviction of the American people 
generally, and when the Democrats 
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declared they had no remedy for the 
miseries of the country but to wait 
till things righted themselves, the 
nation turned them out of office in 
1840, and chose a Whig president on 
a protectionist platform. That the 
people were right in their diagnosis 
of the trouble was shown by the 
great, immediate and general revival 
of business of every kind which fol- 
lowed the enactment of the tariff of 
1842. It was sufficient to convert 
the most pronounced free trader in 
the country, who also was the keen- 
est of observers of economic facts. 
I mean, of course, Mr. Henry C. 
Carey, whose earlier works were all 
devoted to the free trade policy, and 
who, even in 1842, had ridiculed the 
idea that the Whigs could “tax the 
country into prosperity.” 

But the conversion of England to 
free trade, after over five centuries 
of persistence in protection, had de- 
veloped her manufactures to the point 
at which she feared no competition, 
reacted upon America. By the cast- 
ing vote of George M. Dallas, who 
had been elected vice-president upon 
the pledge given to his State that the 
tariff of 1842 would not be dis 
turbed, the “horizontal tariff” of 
1847 was made the law. It repre- 
sented neither the policy of the free 
traders nor that of the protectionists; 
but it was what Mr. Morrison would 
have called “the first firm step to- 
ward free trade.” It made its record 
as such in the ruined iron furnaces 
of Pennsylvania, and gave over to 
Great Britain the business of supply- 
ing us with that indispensable com- 
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modity, during our first great period 
of building railroads. She gener- 
ously supplied us with iron rails at 
eighty dollars a ton! We had been 
making them at sixty dollars before 
the cut in rates gave her a chance, 
first to crush our iron men out, and 
then to put up prices. And under a 
law which put a higher duty on the 
wool for making a blanket, than on 
the blanket itself, our woolen and 
sheep industries both languished. 
With 1857 we took the second 
“firm step toward free trade,” in the 
reduction of the duties of the tariff 
of 1847 by one-fourth, along the 
whole line. We had not so long to 
wait for the effects in that instance. 
The tariff was passed in March, and 
in October the panic of 1857 was 
upon the country, far surpassing any 
we have seen since in the misery it 
inflicted, and only surpassed by 
those of 1817-1824 and 1837. My 
first acquaintance with America was 
made in that year, beginning with a 
month after the new tariff had gone 
into operation. I was but a boy, but 
already a little zealot for free trade, 
and not acute enough to discern the 
causes of what was going on 
around me. But I will recall the 
miserable condition of the working- 
men in our district of Kensington, 
and their unavailing search for em- 
ployment on any terms. My friend, 
Mr. John F. Scanlan, who was work- 
ing at his trade as a cabinet maker 
in another city, has drawn a vivid 
picture of those years, in which men 
were begging for a chance to earn 
bread for themselves and _ their 
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families. Year after year, Mr. 
Buchanan called the attention of 
Congress to the injury which this 
tariff reduction had done to the 
country; but it was too busy with the 
slavery question to give any atten- 
It was 
a Republican Congress which gave 
Mr. Buchanan his chance to affix his 
signature to a protective tariff law 
in 1861. 

That we enjoyed “great prosperity 
after the war” under protection is ad- 
mitted by the free traders in their 
attacks on the Republican platform. 
But they point out that we had a 
panic in 1873, and that we continued 


tion to economic legislation. 


to suffer depression in many things 
until 1879. It is worth noting that 
the changes in the tariff during this 
period were all in reduction and re- 
peal of duties, carried out by the 
protectionists and resisted by free 
traders. These were war taxes on 
tea, coffee, spices and other com- 
modities used but not produced in 
this The traders 
wanted to continue them, but to cut 
down the duties on iron, steel, wool- 
ens, cottons and other things made 
by American labor. 

That the country did not enjoy 
the same degree of prosperity in 
1872-79 as in 1861-71, was not due 
to these reductions, but to the change 
our legislation was making in the 
We were 
forcing the greenback from seventy 


country. free 


value of our paper money. 


cents in gold to one hundred cents, 
thereby adding to the burden of 
every debt, to the 
of every farm mortgage, 


outstanding 
weight 
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and to the amount of our produce 
that must be paid to the public credi- 
tor. The result of this forcing 
process was visible in the wild pro- 
posals to pay off the whole debt in 
greenbacks and the like. By 1879 
the process was over, and the debtors 
of the country accepted the in- 
evitable. 

We are reminded, however, that 
we had another panic in 1883 under 
protection again. It is not stated 
that in 1883 we went into a revision 
of the tariff, and that New England 
united with the South in reducing 
duties which protectionists generally 
thought had better stand as they 
The most notable were the 
duties on wool and woolens. New 
England manufacturers thought 
that, if they could get “free wool,” 
they could manufacture woolens for 
all the world. So they got that, and 
also lower duties on woolens, and be- 
fore six months were over more than 
half the woolen mills were closed or 
working on half time. With the re- 
versal of this blunder, or rather its 
partial reversal, we got back to good 
times again, which continued until 
the Wilson-Gorman tariff of 1893 
intensified the depression of business, 
and elected Mr. McKinley in 1896. 
I say intensified the depression, for 
even if no change had taken place in 
the tariff, we should have had depres- 
sion, when our adherence to the gold 
standard was repeating for us the mis- 
ery of 1873-79. Gold was rising in 
value with every month, and the 
burden of debts and mortgages in- 
creased steadily, until the unprece- 


were. 
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dented discoveries of that metal 
changed the situation. 

Taking the case broadly, the Re- 
publican platform speaks the truth. 
Every alteration of the tariff in the 
direction of lower duties on the pro- 
ductions of foreign labor, which com- 
pete with our own, has brought us 
disaster. Every retracing of our 
steps after such a reduction has re- 
stored prosperity. Not that all dis- 
aster has been the result of reductions 
of the tariff. Protection is not a 
cure-all and never has been advo- 
cated as such by any economist who 
believed in it. Only quacks and their 
victims believe in cure-alls, and on 
that account I must class many free 
traders among one class or the other. 


DEMOCRATS AND RECI- 
PROCITY. 





[New York Tribune. ] 


Nothing more comical has come down 
the pike in a dog’s age than this new- 
found solicitude of the Democrats and 
their little assistants for reciprocity. 
Solicitude? Why, they’re sitting up 
nights over it. They won’t be happy 
till they get it. It is the one thing 
lacking to their perfect bliss. They 
want reciprocity. It doesn’t particularly 
matter how, when or wherefore, in 
what, with whom or on what terms. The 
fact is they don’t know a blessed word 
about it, and for the life of them 


wouldn’t be able to answer any of these | 


questions. But they want reciprocity; 
just as the dear old lady loved to hear 
that blessed word Mesopotamia; and the 
great grief of their life lies in a haunting 
fear that these wicked Republicans may 
not give it to them quite as quickly as 
they would like to have it. You see, 
there are some differences of opinion 
among Republicans concerning some 
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details of it, and there is an inclination 
to follow McKinley’s last advice and 
apply the principle with discretion; all 
of which is inexpressibly painful to 
these slap-dash little hot gospelers who 
just want reciprocity, right away quick, 
if not sooner, without even ever think- 
ing they know anything about it or how 
to apply it. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS 
AND RECIPROCITY. 





[Industrial Canada. ] 


British manufacturers may well be 
content with the low scale of duties for 
foreign countries admitting British 
wares on fair terms. The great aim of 
the British tariff will be to secure reci- 
procity with countries having high 
tariffs, and the British manufacturers 
would welcome reciprocity with the 
United States. But Canadian manufac- 
turers do not want reciprocity with the 
United States. When Canadian manu- 
facturers have enjoyed high protection 
as long as British manufacturers did 
before free trade was adopted, or as 
long as the manufacturers of the United 
States have had high protection, per- 
haps they may be so well established as 
to have no fear of reciprocity with the 
United States, but at present they do 
fear reciprocity, and they do not want 
Parliament to enact a tariff that will 
give the government power at any time 
to reduce the protection against the 
United States, Germany and other for- 
eign countries. 





The condition of the northern cotton 
industry to-day is not encouraging, and 
this is a time when manufacturers 
might well turn their attention to the 
many avenues of escape offered them in 
establishing new branches. The action 
of the promoters of the lace works to be 
established in Rhode Island is in the 
right direction, and it should have 
many imitators of its spirit of enter- 
prise.—Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. 
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QUESTIONS TO DEMOCRATS. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 





Why does the Democracy rage and 
its people imagine a vain thing (Par- 
ker’s election) ? 

Why do the Democrats hope to ac- 
complish any good for the country, 
while their congressmen and senators 
are not committed to cling to the gilded 
plank which their presidential candi- 
date threw out as a life-preserver, as 
soon as he discovered the unseaworthi- 
ness of the Democratic ship ? 

Why do the Democrats complain that 
our export business is not increasing 
fast enough, and, at the same time, ob- 
ject to our building a navy sufficient to 
protect the foreign trade we already 
have ? 

Why do the Democrats seek, as their 
platform states, to so reduce our brave 
army that it would be hard to suddenly 
turn out a trained “corporal’s guard” 
in time of need? 

Why do the Democrats find fault 
with the Republican policy of caring, 
to the fullest possible extent, for the 
men, and those depending on them, 
who fought for the honor of their coun- 
try’s flag? 

Why do the Democrats always fight 
among themselves when any grave is- 
sue is before the country, as now? 

Why do the Democrats imagine they 
could handle the national finances bet- 
ter than do the Republicans, when the 
ledger of the country shows that their 
last four years’ try at that big job, re- 
sulted in adding $262,000,000 to our 
bonded debt, simply to pay ordinary 
running expenses ? 

Why do the Democrats fail to see 
that the want of business confidence 
which would follow the election of 
their untried candidate, would result 
in a worse paralysis of American in- 
dustries than that which followed the 
election of their tried candidate in 
1892? 

Why do the Democrats, in their plat- 
form, set themselves up as economizers 
of the national finances, when, in their 
last four years of control they had, in 
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a time of peace, to go in debt $262,000,- 
000 to square their cash account ? 

Why do the Democrats prate in their 
platform about the “Jeffersonian sim- 
plicity of living” when it is a_ well- 
known fact that Mr. Jefferson was an 
aristocrat, and lived as well and as ex- 
pensively as did any prominent man of 
his day ? 

Why do the Democrats insist, in their 
latest platform, for “liberty for personal 
contract,” when the silver plank, still 
in force, of their two perceding presi- 
dential platforms, sought, in effect, to 
destroy the “liberty of personal con- 
tract,” by making it illegal for a 
personal contract to be made, payable in 
gold? 

Why do the Democrats in their lat- 
est platform demand the “sacred 
fulfillment of public and private obliga- 
tions,” when, by reason of the absence 
of a gold money plank in that platform, 
their representatives in Congress, 
bound by the free silver plank of two 
preceding platforms, could justly, from 
a party standpoint, seek the enactment 
of a law covering that plank, and that 
law, if passed, would destroy the 
“sacred fulfillment” business by en- 
abling a debtor to pay in dollars worth 
fifty cents or less, a contract for which 
he had received full value in one-hun- 
dred cent gold dollars? 

Why do the Democrats falsely de- 
nounce the Republican party as play- 
ing into the hands of the so-called 
“trusts” and then put forward a presi- 
dential candidate who is backed by 
Wall Street, and a_ vice-presidential 
candidate who has become enormously 
wealthy through the profits of so-called 
“trusts” ? 

Why do the Democrats say in their 
platform (so-called), that “protection 
is a robbery,” and in the same para- 
graph, carefully refrain from propos- 
ing its abolition, or even any drastic 
changes in the tariff? 

Why do the Democrats shout aloud 
that Roosevelt was “imperialistic” in 
acquiring what the people wanted—the 
rights and property of the Panama 
Canal—in the face of the fact that the 
Democratic senators who tried to block 
the way, were, by many Southern mass 
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meetings, called off from further op- 
position ? 

Why do the Democrats expect the 
intelligent voters to cast their ballots 
for a party whose platform is a series 
of negations and contradictions from 
the first word to the last? 

Why do the Democrats indulge in 
such pipe dreams as the thought that 
the people of the United States want 
to put that party out of power whose 
policy enabled the country to export 
$578,000,000 worth of goods more in 
1904 fiscal year, than in even the very 
best Democratic year? 

Why do the Democrats fondly in- 
dulge in the illusory fancy, that with 
a candidate of no political record and 
no positive opinions, they can come 
within a million votes of defeating that 
American American, Theodore Roose- 
velt ? ; 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


THE COAL TARIFF. 





[Gunton’s Magazine. | 


The Atlanta Constitution appears 
to be laboring under the delusion that 
the tariff on coal is a burden upon the 
consumers. It says: “The coal object 
lesson was forceful enough to drive a 
thoroughly frightened Republican con- 
gress to refund the tariff stealage on 


that commodity of prime common 
necessity.” 
The Constitution is right in say- 


ing that a “thoroughly frightened 
Republican congress” suspended the 
tariff during the anthracite coal strike. 
It did this in response to public clamor, 
based upon the false theory that the 
tariff increased the price of coal, which 
the Constitution evidently accepts. 
The real “object lesson” for which the 
Constitution should put its “mind in 
a most receptive condition” is the fact 
that the removal of the tariff from coal 
had no effect upon the price to con- 
sumers. For reasons frequently  ex- 
plained in these pages, the duty on 
coal is not a protective, but wholly a 
revenue duty, and is all paid by foreign 
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producers. Hence, when the tariff was 
taken off coal it simply reduced the 
revenue and increased the profits of for- 
eign mine owners to the full amount 
of the duty. Since the tariff has been 
reimposed, it has made no difference 
whatever to the consumers, but has 
simply transferred that much of the 
profits of foreign coal producers to the 
American treasury. 


FAIRBANKS. 





[Gunton’s Magazine. | 


In selecting Senator Fairbanks for 
vice-president the Republicans have re- 
flected credit on themselves and done 
their full duty to the country. Be- 
sides being excellently equipped for 
presiding over the Senate, Mr. Fair- 
banks has all the qualities for making 
an able, safe, and successful president. 
He is a man of large experience of pub- 
lic life and familiar with great ques- 
tions of administration. He is not 
given to springing surprises, but is a 
clear-headed, broad-minded, and digni- 
fied statesman. He represents the best 
ideas of the Republican party. He is 
sound on the money question, the 
tariff question, the reciprocity question, 
the corporation question, and the labor 
question, and he is a tried and true rep- 
resentative of the policy of constructive 
statesmanship, which recognizes the de- 
velopment of domestic industry as the 
corner stone of national development. 


There is a good deal of talk about the 
diminishing exports of food stuffs, and 
a disposition to hold protection  re- 
sponsible for the shrinkage. It is hardly 
fair, however, to blame the policy for 
the inability of foreigners to pay as 
much for our food products as they are 
worth in our own market. It would be 
more to the point to praise it for having 
put our people in the condition to con- 
sume the output of our farms at prices 
which permit the agriculturist to make 
a fair living.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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THE HOME MARKET CLUB 
ON SENATOR HOAR. 





T a meeting of the Executive 

Committee of the Home Market 

Club, held at its rooms, 77 Summer 

Street, October 1, the following 

resolutions on the death of Senator 
Hoar were adopted: 


Resolved, That the transition of the 
spirit of George F. Hoar from a great 
place on earth to an exalted place in 
heaven, and from action into history, is 
an event that halts the wheels of industry 
and engages the sympathetic interest of 
a large portion of mankind. He was 
not only the most illustrious member of 
the organization that we represent, but 
he was, in our opinion, the greatest 
statesman ever produced by Massachu- 
setts, for many years one of the fore- 
most in the Nation, and long recognized 
in other lands as one of the majestic 
figures of the Nineteenth Century. His 
love of truth and his fellow men was 
his chief characteristic, but his learning, 
eloquence, courage and devotion to 
principle were rarely equaled and never 
surpassed. As an enlightened and un- 
deviating friend of the national policy 
for which we are united he was always 
a tower of strength, and the light that 
he shed upon it will, like the great 
thoughts of Webster, guide the foot- 
steps of statesmen for generations yet 
to come. 

Resolved, that our sympathy be ex- 
tended to his family and that a com- 
mittee be appointed by the President to 
attend his funeral. 


The committee consists of the 
President, R. T. Davis of Fall River, 
the Secretary, Albert Clarke of 
Boston, Francis H. Manning of the 
executive committee, and the former 
presidents, Wm. F. Draper of Hope- 
dale, Wm. H. Bent of Taunton, 
Charles A. Stott of Lowell, Wm. 
B. Plunkett of Adams, George A. 
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Draper of Hopedale and Charles H. 
Hutchins of Worcester. 


THE VOTERS’ CHOICE. 





[Gunton’s Magazine. | 


Much will be said between this and 
November 8, but it is doubtful if the 
ease of the two parties and their ecandi- 
dates will be made any clearer. The 
Democratic candidate is in thorough 
accord with the Democratic platform, 
and the Republican candidate has de- 
clared himself to be in thorough 
accord with the Republican platform. 
The question, therefore, for the Ameri- 
can people is, which policy they want 
followed during the next four years— 
the policy presented by the Democratic 
platform, or the policy presented by the 
Republican platform. If they want 
tariff agitation and the time of 
Congress taken up by business-disturb- 
ing discussions and menacing legisla- 
tion; if they want four years of 
business uncertainty, with all the legal 
forces of the government directed to 
persecuting industrial corporations, 
then they should elect Parker and a 
Democratic Congress. If on the other 
hand they believe in the continuance of 
the policy of protection and the guard- 
ing of the financial stability of the 
country and the encouragement of the 
influences that make for business pros- 
perity, they must elect Roosevelt. 


Very valuable properties are possessed 
by the new scarlet red phosphorous, ac- 
cording to United States Consul Gen- 
eral Guenther, at Frankfort, Germany. 
This phosphorous is not poisonous, and 
is easily changed into new chemical 
combinations. It has been used in the 
manufacture of matches which are not 
poisonous, and can be ignited any- 
where, not requiring a specially pre- 
pared friction surface, as is the case 
with the familiar safety match. 


THE 


SENATOR LODGE 
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AGAIN ON 


RECIPROCITY. 


HE TELLS THE PEOPLE AT THE ESSEX COUNTY FAIR, SEPTEMBER 22, THAT THE AGRI- 


CULTURE AND THE FISHERIES 


ARE TOO IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES TO BE EN- 


DANGERED, AND THAT MEN OUGHT NOT TO COMMIT THEMSELVES TO ANY PAR. 
TICULAR RECIPROCITY UNTIL THEY KNOW ITS TERMS—HIS VIEWS WERE WELL 


RECEIVED, 


HE Boston Herald thus explains 

how it happened that Senator 
Lodge made a different speech at 
Peabody on September 22 from the 
one he had intended to make: 


It had been generally understood that 
Mr. Lodge would talk about reciprocity 
and the sheepskin duty, but on arrival 
in town he said emphatically that he 
did not intend to make a political speech 
and certainly not to talk about reci- 
procity. But the Rev. Nathan Bailey, 
in his three-minute speech, remarked 
that he was present two years before 
and heard the address of Representa- 
tive Gardner on reciprocity, and he 
wished then he had five minutes in 
which to puncture some of the bubbles. 
This seemed to have an effect on Sena- 
tor Lodge, for before he closed his 
speech he took up the topic. 


The senator spoke as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—I did not 
come here to-day with any intention 
of making a political speech, for it 
has not seemed to me that this was 
the occasion. I have a good many 
political speeches to make between 
now and the eighth of November, 
and I was rather glad to think that 
here was a time when I should not 
be obliged to talk politics. Never- 
theless, it has seemed to me to-day 
that I saw in the exhibits there a 


very important lesson which ought 
to impress us all as Americans, with- 
out regard to our party divisions. 

As I looked at those exhibits in 
the Town Hall, it seemed to me that 
I could read in them an epitome of 
the history of Massachusetts. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURE GREATER 
THAN EVEN THE SHOE INDUSTRY. 


It is usually treated rather as a 
jest to speak of the agriculture of 
Massachusetts. Do you realize that 
in the forty-five states Massachusetts 
is fourteenth in the value of her 
agricultural products? The greatest 
single industry in this state, I be- 
lieve, in value of factory product, is 
the boot and shoe industry, and the 
value of its factory product in the 
last United States census was $117,- 
000,000. Do you realize that the 
value of the product of the farms of 
Massachusetts for the same year was 
$42,000,000? 

The secret is not hard to find. The 
reason for the increase in the value 
of the farms lies in their neighbor- 
hood to the factories. In the New 
England and Middle States, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
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Illinois—in that small portion of 
the territory of the United States, 
about 14 per cent of our en- 
tire area — is half the  popula- 
tion of the United States and 77 per 
cent of the manufacturing indus- 
tries; and the farm lands in that 
manufacturing area—the lands on 
the average throughout that region 
are worth twice as much as they are 
throughout all the vast region that 
lies outside, including the cotton 
fields of the South and the wheat and 
corn fields of the West. 

And the reason again is the neigh- 
borhood of the farm to the factory. 
Therefore, it is important, very im- 
portant, to encourage the agricul- 
ture of Massachusetts. An industry 
whose annual product is worth 
$42,000,000 is an industry of great 
value to this state. It is one of the 
kind that we cannot afford to 
neglect. Because we produce $1,- 
000,000,000 worth of manufactured 
products, we must not overlook 
the $42,000,000 that the farmers 
produce. 


THE FISHERIES SMALL BUT IMPORTANT. 


We must not overlook what the 
fisheries produce — one of the 
original industries of New England. 
Over $4,500,000 is the value of the 
catch. Over $4,500,000 is the 
value of the manufactured product 
that the men of Gloucester and Bos- 


ton and Provincetown wring from, 


the Atlantic Ocean to-day. 

“Only $9,000,000,” you say; “not 
much compared to the great product 
of the shoe factory or of the farm or 
of the textile industries’; but still an 
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industry that was born with the 
county of Essex, and that we want 
to preserve just as much as we want 
to preserve the great industries. For, 
though the cotton and the shoes make 
up so large a part of the billion dol- 
lars of our total product, it is the 
aggregate of the little industries of 
Massachusetts that makes up most of 
it. The safety of Massachusetts in 
the future les in her fine and varied 
industries. ‘The South can compete 
with us in the coarse cottons. The 
West can compete with us in the 
manufacture of boots and _ shoes. 
It is in the fine and varied industries; 
it is in such products of leather as 
you had in your town hall to-day; 
it is in the superior skill and the 
superior ingenuity of the people, 
the industrial people of Massachu- 
setts, that her industrial safety must 
be found in the future. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE SHOULD BE 
REVIVED. 


And another thing. They may 
compete with us in the cottons. 
They may compete with us in boots 
and shoes. But nature has conferred 
upon us certain advantages of which 
we cannot be deprived. Nobody can 
take from us the harbors which lie 
along our coast. In protecting as 
we have agriculture and manufac- 
tures, we have overlooked too long 
that which was once the glory of the 
United States — her merchant ma- 
rine. (Applause.) I want to see that 
merchant marine brought back. 
That which makes the value of the 
farm is the factory, and the farm 
offers the market to the manufac- 
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turer. In the same way, if you will 
build up your merchant marine to 
what it was in the old days, you offer 
again an increased market to the 
manufacturing industries of the 
State and to its farmers as well. 


SOLIDARITY OF INDUSTRIES SHOULD BE 
CONSERVED. 


The doctrine that I would preach 
is the solidarity of all these indus- 
tries. 

And that, let me say to you, is the 
belief of those who have the honor 
to represent you at Washington. We 
have all in our minds the great in- 
dustries of the state. We seek in 
every way that we can to get legisla- 
tion which will help these industries. 
We must legislate first as citizens of 
the United States. 

I had no intention of discussing 
the question of reciprocity, although 
I have been invited to do so. I came 
here with no such idea. But, in 
speaking as I have of what I con- 
ceive to be the duty of senators and 
representatives to the great body of 
the industries of Massachusetts and 
to her people as a whole—because, 
when we are looking out for the in- 
terests of the state we are not think- 
ing of Democrats or Republicans, 
but of what is best for the welfare 
of the people as a whole—it is very 
easy for me to say, as I have said a 
before in public 
speeches, that, if any arrangement 
of reciprocity by treaty or by legis- 
lation can be devised which will aid 
the industries of Massachusetts, and 
without undue and excessive sacri- 
fices—in other words, any reciprocal 
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arrangement by which the two 
agreeing countries get mutual ad- 
vantages, that arrangement will be 
promoted by your senators and rep- 
resentatives (Cries of “Good! Good” 
and applause) in every way that is 
possible. 


THERE CAN BE NO REOIPROCITY WITH- 
OUT THE CONSENT OF THIRTY 
STATES. 


But reciprocity, as I understand 
it, is a matter of give and take. We 
must have compensation for what we 
give. We must not give, and re- 
ceive nothing. Letting in the prod- 
ucts 
compensation is not reciprocity at 
all. And by reciprocity, the purpose 
of which is the enlargement of our 
foreign markets, we want a return 
for all we give. (Applause.) And 
to reach that, let me say to you, you 
must have an arrangement to which 
And the 
other country is looking for advan- 
And 


you must also, after you have made 


of another country without 


the other country agrees. 
tages just as much as we are. 


your agreement with the other coun- 
try, have it so framed that forty-five 
states of the Union, or a two-thirds 
majority of them will be satisfied 
with it, too. 

I don’t mean to say that cannot be 
brought about. I do mean to say that 
it is a difficult business, taxing the 
most skilled resources of men famil- 
iar with these great questions. It 
cannot be settled by shouting “reci- 
procity.” It is a matter of detail, a 
matter of negotiation, a matter of 
study. 
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TREATY WITH 
FRANCE HIT MASSACHUSETTS. 


HOW THE KANSAS 


I think at this moment of a treaty, 
if I may be allowed to refer to it, 
which I have heard referred to this 
summer and Mr. Hoar and myself 
criticised for not voting for it. That 
was the treaty with France, and I 
use it merely as an example of the 
way you have got to consider reci- 
procity. In the treaty with France 
—lI am not going into the details of 
it—in return for keeping agricultu- 
ral implements, argicultural machin- 
ery, made chiefly in Illinois, on her 
minimum list, we were to reduce a 
long list of articles from 5 to 20 per 
cent in the duties. We were to cut 
down the watchmaker of Waltham, 
the optical instrument maker of 
Southbridge, the cotton spinner of 
Lawrence and Lowell, the worsted 
mills of Lawrence and jewelry mak- 
ers of Attleboro; we were to cut 
them all down, and nothing was to 


come to New England whatever, 


and to the United States, only in 


practice, a reduction on agricultural 
machinery. And boots and shoes 
were expressly excluded from the 
minimum list and kept on the maxi- 
mum list. 

Now, that was called a reciprocity 
treaty, and I think it was so defec- 
tive that no New England senator, 
in justice to his constituents, could 
possibly vote for it. And the other 
eleven New England senators all 
agreed in that view. Now, that is 
the practical question. You have 
got to decide whether it pays, 
whether it pays the country as a 
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whole, whether it pays New Eng- 
land as a whole. 

Show me a treaty of reciprocity 
with Canada, with Newfoundland, 
with any country, that is for the 
advantage of the United States and 
Massachusetts, in which we get 
something for what we give; where 
we can open new markets for our 
leathers, boots and shoes and other 
manufactures, and I will labor for it 
night and day to bring it to com- 
pletion. (Applause.) But I will 
not vote for anything that anybody 
chooses to call reciprocity until I 
have brought it to the test of what 
is the interest of United States and 
Massachusetts. (Applause.) 


OUR COUNTRY AN INDUSTRIAL AS WELL 
AS A POLITICAL UNIT. 


I am speaking as a protectionist, 
although I am not here to make a 
Republican protectionist argument. 
I am not in favor of free trade. I 
am not in favor of reduction of the 
tariff toward other nations without 
compensation, therefore we 
must try each case of reciprocity as 
it arises. So far as the policy goes I 
have supported it from the time 
when Mr. Harrison and Mr. Blaine 
made the treaties which were after- 
ward abrogated by Mr. Cleveland, 
down to the present time. But bear 
in mind that reciprocity is a question 
of detail. What we want are en- 
larged foreign markets, not injury 
to our own industries. And we must 
seek to make arrangements that will 
be profitable. So it all comes back 
to the moral with which I started, 
that as we are a united country po- 


and 
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litically, so we should be a united 
country industrially. It is for the 
advantage of the farmer and to the 
advantage of the manufacturer to 
build up the merchant marine. And 
it is for the advantage of the farmer 
and the manufacturer to stand 
shoulder to shoulder to help each 
other, and to seek together for that 
prosperity which has made the 
United States what it is to-day. 
(Applause. ) 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS. 





[From the Boot and Shoe Recorder.] 
ONGRESSMAN SULLIVAN, 


who represents a Boston busi- 
ness district, has been dealing out 
chunks of wisdom on business mat- 
ters that clearly entitle him to sev- 
eral medals. 
doubt, feels called upon to denounce 
tariff duties under the guise of favor- 
ing reciprocity with Canada, but he 
should keep his arguments some- 
where within reason and not assume 
that the people can be so easily hum- 
bugged. 

In a speech at Cambridge he as- 
serted that the tariff on coal and the 
materials used in the manufacture of 
glass had driven a large establish- 
ment in that line out of Cambridge. 
He also claimed that a rolling mill 
and some furniture factories had 
gone because of tariff duties. He 
did not refer to the fact of the sub- 
stantial gains of other industries 
making totals for the city larger than 
ever before, but argued ruin to these 
establishments from the tariff duties. 


The congressman, no 
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Does this congressman really im- 
agine that tariff duties operate only 
in Massachusetts and nowhere else 
in the country? If tariff duties kill 
industries in Cambridge how can 
they possibly flourish in other places? 
Our glass production increased from 
$21,154,571 in 1880 to $56,539,742 
in 1900. TIron.and steel increased 
from $296,557,685 in 1880 to $803,- 
968,273 in 1900, and furniture from 
$85,004,618 to $153,168,309. Where 
are the disastrous effects of duties? 
If repeal of duties would lower 
prices of the materials in Massachu- 
setts, would not the same reduction 
extend to other sections? 


Let the doubter read Judge Parker’s 
telegram again. What does it say? It 
does not say that he believes that the 
gold standard is right. It does not say 
that he believes that his party should 
support and defend the gold standard 
from motives of policy. It simply says 
that he regards the gold standard as 
“established.” The gold standard is 
“established” just precisely as the pro- 
tective tariff law is “established.” Both 
are “established” by acts of Congress, 
which any subsequent Congress 
amend or repeal. The one is just about 
as safe in the hands of the Democratic 
party as the other. Judge -Parker’s 
position is either insincere or it is that 
of a man who is too ill informed to be 
president.—New York Tribune. 


There is considerable difference of 
opinion about the desirabilty or expedi- 
ency of imposing an income tax, but 
there is none whatever on the point that 
the Democrats displayed an utter lack 
of principle in abandoning the proposi- 
tion because Hill informed the Demo- 
eratic leaders that its retention in the 
platform would injure the party in New 
York.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


may 
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THE COST OF LIVING. 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle.] 


HE Democratic campaign com- 
mittee is evidently going to 
make a dead set at befuddling the 
voters in regard to the “cost of liv- 
ing,’ the contention being that 
“living” is too dear, that the Republi- 
cans are to blame for it, and that it 
will become “cheap” at once if 
Parker is elected president. Pos- 
sibly they are right. “Living” be- 
came cheap enough as soon as Cleve- 
land was elected in 1892, but where 
was the money to come from to pay 
for it at any price? 

The essentials of living are rent, 
fuel, clothing and food. They are 
not all of living, but are all that 
would be proper to consider in a 
comparison for political purposes, be- 
cause they are all everybody con- 
sumes. When we get beyond that, 
some consume one thing and others 
something else, and to consider other 
elements would lead us into a hope- 
less muddle. 

Rents increase in every growing 
city. ‘That is, as the city grows one 
must go further out to get the same 
accommodation. In every prosper- 
ous city rents also increase because 
of the greater convenience and more 
costly of dwellings. 
San Francisco being both growing 
and prosperous, rents have increased 
in this city, on the average perhaps 
10 per cent during the last few 
years. When the city stops growing 
rents will fall. Does any one wish to 
see them fall for such reasons? 
Prosperity means plenty of work 
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wherewith to pay rent. We are not 
aware that any perceptible change in 
the cost of fuel in this city has oc- 
curred for the last twenty years. A 
rise of price has doubtless been pre- 
vented by the development of oil. 
We are able to note no change in the 
price of clothing. The poorer 
qualities are still too cheap because 
union men and their families will 
persist in buying sweat-shop goods. 
Any one who buys a_ ready-made 
garment must know that those who 
made it could not earn a decent liv- 
ing. The price of clothing ought to 
rise but does not. Even for shoes 
which are not “‘sweat made” we all 
pay about what we used to pay. 

Food fluctuates with the plenty of 
the seasons. But upon the whole, 
farmers are getting more for their 
produce than they did and retailers 
and their employees are getting more 
for distributing it. Transportation 
and wholesale profits are about as 
they were. The aggregate result in 
this city and vicinity has been a 
moderate increase in the cost of rent 
and food during the last few years. 
There was surely need of it. A few 
years ago farmers could not pay their 
bills, retailers could not pay their 
rent, and retailers’ clerks were 
tramping the streets in search of 
work. But to the workingman who 
will be content with such a living as 
he was getting ten years ago the in- 
crease of cost will be very small. In 
his present condition he would not 
notice it. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt 
that the workingman’s “living” 
costs a great deal more than it did a 
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few years ago. Why shouldn’t it? 
He has the money and enjoys it. He 
wears better clothes, lives in a better 
house, keeps it warmer, and sees 
many good things on his table whose 
taste he had almost forgotten. In 
prosperous communities “living” al- 
ways costs more than in those which 
are unprosperous, because the people 
can afford it. The real test of the 
cost of living is what one gets for the 
labor of a year. It is not “trusts” 
but prosperity which raises the cost 
of living. 


SENATOR FAIRBANKS ON 
THE TARIFF. 





[From his speech at Hartford, Conn.] 
EPUBLICAN policies 


never been a menace to the 
business interests of the country. 
Their triumph has never been 
awaited with serious apprehension. If 
Republican policies are approved at 
the ballot box at the coming election, 
commerce will not need to furl her 
sails, and industry will not need to 
prepare to meet surprises, which 
change of administration sometimes 
brings. What the country needs is 
not only sound policies, but it re- 
quires that they should not be fre- 
quently changed. 

We have met and solved many 
great questions in the last seven 
years. Some of them were little 
dreamed of in the great campaign of 
eight years ago. The administration 
of our new possessions has been con- 
sistent with the spirit of our institu- 
tions and according to the best tradi- 
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tions of the Republic. The Republican 
party has kept faith with Connecti- 
cut and with the country. It has 
made the pledge of eight years ago 
the written law. It has established 
the gold standard, and it is proud of 
it. It will stand for its maintenance 
against all comers. We will not en- 
trust the mighty business affairs of 
the republic to the control of a party 
which lacks the moral courage to 
avow its confidence in the virtue of 
the gold standard. 

Does Connecticut wish the protec- 
tive tariff system overthrown? Does 
she believe that a protective tariff is 
inimical to her welfare? The Demo- 
cratic party assails protection, and if 
intrusted with power it must yield to 
a revenue system. A party which be- 
heves that protection is robbery can- 
not be trusted with the preservation 
of the protective system. When it 
declares in favor of revising and re- 
ducing the tariff we should deliber- 
ate and know what it means. We 
must make no mistake about it. The 
overthrow of the Dingley law means 
embarrassment to industry in Con- 
necticut and elsewhere. 

Under Republican policies and Re- 
publican administration our com- 
merce has attained a magnitude 
unequaled in all our history. The 
question before us to decide is shall 
we reverse our policies and overturn 
the administration under which so 
much has been accomplished? No 
party has accomplished more in a like 
period than the Republican party has 
accomplished during the last seven 
years. 

During the last seven years the 
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wage-earners have had more work 
and better wages than they enjoyed 
under Democratic administration. 
What we want is work for the Ameri- 
can workingmen and a wage scale 
that is better than that enjoyed in 
any other country upon this earth. 
The adoption of the Democratic 
revenue policy means to invite the 
misfortunes which came to labor 
during the last Democratic adminis- 
tration. 


PARKER’S TARIFF POLICY. 





HE Washington Star thus com- 
ments on Judge Parker’s no- 
tion to have changes in tariff sched- 
ules take effect at some specified 
future date, in order to allow the in- 
dustry or business affected to adjust 
itself to the new conditions: 

“Such a device to lessen the shock 
to the business interests of the coun- 
try would in practice work the very 
opposite effect. It is by no means 
difficult to imagine the state of trade 
under such conditions, with an abso- 
lute prospect of tariff reductions to 
come one, two or three years later. 
Every manufacturer, importer and 
merchant would immediately cut 
down to the limit of his necessities. 
No man could be expected to pro- 
duce his usual stock when he might 
soon be called upon to sell at a re- 
duced figure. No importer would be 
apt to buy abroad large quantities of 
materials when he might soon find 
himself laden with a high-priced as- 
sortment and a low-priced market. 
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No merchant would take on long 
lines of goods or hustle for new busi- 
ness with a radical or even a moder- 
ate change of tariff rates threaten- 
ing—or promising, as the case is 
viewed—new trade bases. 

“What would result from such a 
curtailment of trade and production? 
Stagnation of business in every 
branch and line. The army of the 
unemployed would grow by the tens 
of thousands. Panic would follow 
on the heels of dull business. Shrink- 
age of free currency, tightening of 
bank conditions, excessive caution at 
every point—ain short, all the evils 
of uncertainty—and a waiting game 
would be born immediately upon 
such an enactment. Furthermore, 
every man affected unfavorably by 
the prospective tariff would work for 
its repeal, and in addition to the 
stagnation caused by the threat—or 
promise — of changed conditions 
would come the demoralization of 
a renewed struggle.” 


The Iron Age says that “within the 
memory of middle-aged men the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi was not only 
almost exclusively agricultural, but 
nearly every farmer was a _ one-crop 
man.” The condition referred to would 
have existed to this day if the school 
of economists who taught that it would 
be wise for the country to place its chief 
dependence on agriculture had pre- 
vailed. Fortunately they did not. There 
has been a profitable diversification of 
industry which has resulted in making 
a near-at-hand market for the farmer, 
who has grown rich on the saving he has 
effected through the change from the 
slipshod one-crop method of the past. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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THE HOME MARKET CLUB ON THE RECIPROCITY 
AGITATION AND THE MASSACHUSETTS 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


A POLITICAL EXPEDIENT AND AN ECONOMIC MISTAKE—THE PLAIN TRUTH ABOUT AN 
EFFORT TO DIVIDE THE PARTY AND SCORE FOR FREE TRADE—ADDRESS BY A 
COMMITTEE. 


SPEECH OF GENERAL DRAPER. 


He Characterizes the Reciprocity Plank of the Massachusetts Republicans as a 
Straddle and a Mistake. 


N the absence of President Davis, Hon. Wm. F. Draper, 
the first vice-president, presided at the meeting of the 
officers of the Home Market Club at which the following ad- 
dress was authorized, and in opening he said: 
Gentlemen—Since receiving the call of our secretary for 
this meeting I have carefully studied the platform of our recent 
State convention, and considered the circumstances of its prep- 
aration and adoption. Of course it is an attempt at a straddle 
upon an important issue—showing a desire to retain the sup- 
port of both sides. Of course it is, so far as it indicates any- 
thing, a yielding to those who believe in reciprocity regardless 
of protection. 


CAUSE FOR REGRET. 


‘Both of these facts are legitimate cause for regret. Pro- 
tectionists must regret that there has been a concession on a 
matter of principle; and straightforward men of any belief must 
regret that the committee had not the courage to make a square 
statement of views, one way or the other. 

Let us examine the platform. It states, firstly: 

‘‘We indorse the entire platform of the Republican national con- 
vention at Chicago. 
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This indorsement includes the reciprocity plank, as follows: 

We have extended widely our foreign markets, and we believe in 
the adoption of all practicable methods for their further extension, 
including commercial reciprocity wherever reciprocal arrangements 
can be effected consistent with the principles of protection, and with- 
out injury to American agriculture, American labor or any American 
industry. 

It then goes on to say in another plank: 

We also believe that still further measures should be taken toward 
negotiating reciprocity treaties with foreign countries, and especial- 
ly with Canada and Newfoundland, upon such terms and conditions 
as will secure an enlargement of our foreign trade, for the common 
benefit of our people, wherever reciprocal arrangements can be 
effected consistently with the principles of protection and without 
injury to American industries, or when,as President Roosevelt said 
in his message of 1902, the “minimum of damage done may be dis- 
regarded for the sake of the maximum of good accomplished.” 


BELIEVE IN SOMETHING. 


Now, which of these two planks is the one that commits the 
party? It seems to me that neither one commits it, since the 
other is present; and that the performance, as a whole, cannot 
be a satisfactory one to thinking men—even to those who are 
responsible for it. 

Some of us believe in something, on one side or the other of 
this question, and if the Republican party believes in neither 
side, it would have been wiser to say nothing than to make con- 
tradictory expressions. 

Leaving out of consideration the general plank endorsing 
the Republican National platform, the special reciprocity 
plank is in opposition to the position of this Club. It provides 
for reciprocity “consistent with the principles of protection, 
and without injury to American industries, OR” for a de- 
parture from the principles of protection, and a willingness to 
injure American industries under certain circumstances. 

These circumstances as stated,—namely, “a minimum of 
damage and a maximum of good accomplished,’—may seem 
all right at first sight, but who is to decide on the minimum 
and maximum? It is much like saying, ““We believe in pro- 
tection, except when free trade will give us a minimum of 
damage and a maximum of benefit,” or “We believe in total 
abstinence, except when we feel inclined to take a drink.” 
Principles modified in this way, bind nobody. This Club be- 
lieves in protection, and in opposition to competitive reci- 
procity, all the time. 

We are beaten for once, but outside of this statement the 
victory is unimportant for the other side—not to be compared 
in importance with their victory in 1892, when Grover Cleve- 
land was elected President. Both parties in Massachusetts 
may ask for Canadian reciprocity, but they will not get it 
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except on non-competitive lines, so long as one-third or more of 
the members of the United States Senate are protectionists 
who stand by their principles, and that is likely to be the case 
for the next four years at least. If, or when, two-thirds of the 
Senate become free traders, or near enough to free traders to 
indorse reciprocity regardless of protection—there will have 
been such a change of sentiment that our whole tariff structure 
will be overthrown, and we shall have another object lesson, as 
we had in 93, to learn again whether the country is more pros- 
perous under protection or not. This lesson would not need to 
be learned over again if nominal protectionists would stand by 
their colors. We shall surely, however, have another similar 
experience if Republicans do not show more backbone than 
did our resolutions committee at our recent convention. 


DEFEAT NOT SERIOUS. 


As stated, we do not need to look on the dark side. Our 
defeat is not serious, and it will be only temporary. The na- 
tional Republican party will win on our platform, and the 
Massachusetts Republicans who have wandered or been fright- 
ened away, will return to the standard. Those honestly be- 
lieving in competitive reciprocity will learn the difficulty of its 
attainment, and the danger to protection if it is attained. 
Those who feared for party harmony will realize that true har- 
mony can only be perpetuated by the support of Republican 
principles; and if any went into the movement for the purpose 
of electing or defeating some particular candidates, they will 
either have succeeded or failed—probably the latter. 

All that we have to do is to stand by our principles, with full 
confidence in the result, since we are sure we are right. 


ADDRESS 


By the Home Market Club on the Massachusetts Convention and Reciprocity with 
Canada. 


At a meeting of the officers of the Home Market Club, held 

in Boston, October 13, 1904, at which all the New Eng- 
land States were represented, it was voted unanimously that, 
in view of the action of the recent Massachusetts Republican 
State Convention on the subject of Reciprocity, it is expedient 
to issue an address to the people, reciting the history of the 
agitation and pointing out what we believe to be its economic 
and political mistakes. or this purpose Messrs. Henry O. 
Houghton, Frank Hopewell and Albert Clarke were appointed 
a committee, and they, after learning the views of their asso- 
ciate officers, present the following: 
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THE OLUB’S RELATION TO POLITICS. 


This organization being national and economic, rather than 
local and political, disclaims any right or purpose to influence 
party action except by facts and arguments, and though most 
of its members are Republicans it is not responsible for their 
political views or committed to silence after party action. It is 
in no personal or partisan spirit, therefore, but solely in the 
interest of truth and good business, that we heartily approve 
the reaffirmation by the Massachusetts convention of the Re- 
publican national platform, which contains an admirable’ plank 
on reciprocity, and that we disapprove the more specific plank 
on that subject which the committee reported in order to 
placate an element that does not like the national platform. 
As it was the culmination of an agitation which has extended 
to a few other states, and is liable to be misunderstood by the 
country, we invite attention to its origin and progress and to 
the fallacies and dangers which it involves. 


OF FREE TRADE ORIGIN. 


Two well-known free trade writers, Edward Atkinson and 
Osborne Howes, who had become members of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, in 1901 induced that body at a small 
meeting to declare for reciprocity with Canada. Then they 
persuaded numerous Boards of Trade in Massachusetts to 
adopt the resolution, representing it as a “business men’s 
movement for extending our markets.” In this innocent guise 
it excited little suspicion as an attack upon the economic policy 
of the country, so it secured considerable support «almost 
without debate. 

One of those gentlemen then went West, where he aided 
a similar movement that had been started by the millers of 
Minneapolis and the railroad magnates whose lines penetrate 
the wheat fields of the Canadian Northwest, which together 
control the leading newspapers of the Twin Cities, and also 
gained the support of one or two governors and congressmen 
who were ambitious to shine as leaders of tariff revision. 
Reciprocity leagues were next formed in Boston and in three 
or four Western states, composed chiefly of Democrats and 
Republican revisionists, among whom was a defeated Republi- 
can candidate for congress in Boston whose declared principles 
were almost precisely the same as those of his Democratic 
opponent. 


SENATOR HOAR SHOWED ITS TACTICAL ERROR. 


An attempt was then made to induce Congress to act, by 
sending to it petitions from these various bodies, but Senator 
Hoar, while presenting the petitions, took occasion to remind 
the signers that the whole subject had been committed to a 
diplomatic body and that it is not the Yankee way of trading 
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to embarrass an agent by clamorous instructions known to the 
other party. Then an effort was made to get the General 
Court of Massachusetts in 1903 to instruct the Senators and 
request the Representatives from Massachusetts to favor the 
policy, but the resolve was defeated. Next Mr. Henry M. 
Whitney, who had been at the head of a street railway system 
in Boston and later had been president of the Dominion Coal 
Company, whose mines are in Nova Scotia, and was a large 
owner in the Massachusetts Coke and Gas Company, which 
uses Dominion coal, became president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and though he evidently needed no persuading, he 
was formally petitioned to “lead the Boston business men in 
this effort to expand their trade.” He accepted and in 1904 
the General Court was again appealed to. Mr. Whitney is a 
life-long Democrat and free trader, the resolve was introduced 
by a Democrat, and the other principal advocates of it before 
the committee and in the house were either Democrats or such 
Republicans as complain of our tariff. After a prolonged hear- 
ing they were defeated in the committee by a vote of nine to 
two and their defeat in the house was so pronouncd that they 
could not persuade thirty members to rise to demand a roll 
eall. 

Meanwhile their agitation in the West encountered reverses. 
True Republicans became aroused to its insidious and danger- 
ous character. A stanch protectionist was elected to Congress 
from the Minneapolis district and the so-called “Iowa idea” 
was reversed by the Republican convention in that state, and 
when it was revived by its chief sponsor in the delegation fro 
Iowa to the national convention at Chicago, it was voted 
down, twenty-three to three. Of course there was co-opers 
tion on both sides of the question between the West and th 
Kast. 

In the Massachusetts Republican state convention in 
April, 1904, Mr. Eugene N. Foss sought election to the na- 
tional convention as an advocate of reciprocity with Canada 
and he offered an amendment to the platform favoring that 
policy. His motion was opposed by Senator Lodge in a mas- 
terly but very conciliatory speech, and it was voted down over- 
whelmingly. Mr. Foss himself was defeated by a vote of 
PLO Lito Les: 


THE PRESSURE OF ALLEGED PUBLIC OPINION. 


The next step of the agitators was to hold a meeting in 
Faneuil Hall and appoint a committee of one hundred, with 
Mr. Whitney at its head, to appeal to the people, and after 
confiding merchants had liberally supplied them with funds, 
they began a systematic canvass of the state for signatures to 
a declaration in favor of reciprocity with Canada “not to be 
confined to non-competitive products” and to a promise to 
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attend the caucuses and not to favor the nomination of any 
person for the legislature or for congress “who is unwilling 
to commit himself clearly in favor of such reciprocal trade 
relations.” Some of the sponsors openly proclaimed that one 
object of the canvass was to defeat the re-election of Senator 
Lodge. Many paid canvassers were put into the field and 
signatures to the number of about 60,000 were obtained in 
187 cities and towns. The pretense was that they were to be 
of Republicans only. As a matter of fact the canvassers took 
any they could get, in places of business, hotels, saloons, any- 
where. A scrutiny of the lists now shows that in some places 
a majority of the signers are Democrats and that, with the 
exception of the town of Brookline, where Messrs. Whitney, 
Howes and Atkinson are influential citizens, there is a marked 
absence of the signatures of prominent and steadfast Republi- 
cans, 

A pamphlet of 253 pages, containing the pledge and the 
names, was issued on the eve of the Republican state conven- 
tion of October 7, and a large number of the proponents, who 
had any claim to being Republicans, carried it before the com- 
mittee on platform, and were granted a prolonged hearing. 


THE PLATFORM COMMITTEE. 


Three opponents were heard for a few minutes but it be- 
came obvious that the committee was dominated: by a desire 
for harmony. One gentleman facetiously characterized the 
pamphlet as “the muster roll of General Whitney’s army and 
said it was like the Quaker guns at Centerville which kept back 
McClellan, and that when the Republican skirmish line (the 
platform committee) drew up before it their knees shook and 
their teeth chattered so that they were heard clear down to 
the American House.” Of course this was only a graphic and 
not intended as an offensive way of saying that the committee, 
not having had time to examine the lists to find out how 
many and what manner of Republicans were in them, recog- 
nized that there was a public demand of an uncertain character 
for the reciprocity proposed, and Mr. Foss boldly informed 
them that unless they reported a plank embodying that demand, 
he should move one as an amendment in the convention. That 
would, of course, precipitate a debate, and as the delegates 
from distant parts of the state desired to leave early in the 
afternoon, their influence was in favor of compromise if it 
could be secured without too much sacrifice. So the commit- 
tee prepared a plank containing certain expressions pleasing to 
both sides, but as a whole it was satisfactory to neither. Its 
adoption, however, is regarded as a reversal of the action of 
last spring’s convention, which is far more important than 
its language. Obviously the convention intended nothing of 
the sort. The comparatively light applause which greeted the 
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plank and the heartiest applause of the day which greeted 
the indorsement of Senator Lodge and Chairman Moody’s rap 
at agitators who have foreign interests, proves this. But un- 
fortunately the adoption of the plank is evidence to the con- 
trary, and it is rejoiced over by Mr. Whitney and his associates 
and by the free trade newspapers throughout the country. 
Some of them proclaim “the Home Market Club’s defeat” and 
it is obvious enough that the discomfiture of this organization 
was one object of their campaign, as well as the defeat of Sena- 
tor Lodge. They have failed in both and have carried off 
but the hairless scalp of a concession, made to them because 
there was not time and it was not thought worth while to make 
the effort to prevent it. 


THE PROBABLE EFFECTS OF IT. 


At home the damage will be very slight. It will have no 
effect upon the ticket. Governor Bates is not involved in the 
controversy and is strong with the whole party and with the 
people. Its only effect upon public opinion is to elate the 
Democrats and to cause an unprecedented demand for the 
Home Market Club’s reciprocity literature. But in Washing- 
ton it will be a weapon in the hands of those who incline to 
stand out against the tariff needs of Massachusetts when from 
time to time they are presented. It will be an unpleasant 
surprise to our friends in the West who have made such brave 
fights and won such pronounced victories for the consistency 
of the protective policy, and in the country at large, through 
the misinterpretations of the free trade press, which ought to 
have been anticipated, it will obscure the truth and confuse 
the public mind. In these respects consists its mistake. 

Other campaigns are to follow this. The tariff in some 
phase will be an issue. A false or foggy declaration concern- 
ing it is sure to result in more or less wreckage. It is always 
a mistake to dip our flag to the enemy. Such has not been 
the Massachusetts way. There was no political exigency to 
afford even an excuse for it this time. It has led the friends 
of reciprocity on a false trail, which must end in failure, and 
has thus delayed attempts in more hopeful directions and upon 
principles consistent with protection. 


THE REAL QUESTION. 


But can there be no reciprocity with Canada and should we 
not make an effort to secure it? The Home Market Club has 
always favored it if it can be obtained on fair terms; it has ob- 
jected to it on Canadian terms, which have always refused to 
include our manufactures, and would injure our fisheries, our 
lumber manufacture and our agriculture. The Club has ob- 
jected to the present agitation, partly because the whole subject 
has been committed by our government to the Joint High Com- 
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mission and there is no likelihood that either Congress or the 
Executive would take it out of their hands, especially since we 
have the assurance of Senator Fairbanks, chairman of the 
American commissioners, that efforts have been and are being 
made to get the commission to reconvene. We have also ob- 
jected to it because it is advocated on sectional grounds, which 
is always prejudicial to New England as a part of the Ameri- 
can Union, and is very bad politics. Its advocates have traduced 
Massachusetts by falsely representing that her industries are 
declining, and they have belittled our neighboring states as 
sources of supply and as markets for our goods. They have 
proceeded upon the false assumption that we can have reciproc- 
ity for the asking, and have untruthfully charged that Can- 
ada has been forced to adopt protection and a differential in 
favor of Great Britain by the unfair and unfriendly conduct of 
the United States. The truth is that Canada became protective 
before either the Dingley or the McKinley tariffs were enacted 
and her differential to the Empire is an act of loyalty and in no 
sense an act of resentment or hostility to the United States. She 
desires to build up her own industries, and that is why she is op- 
posed to reciprocity. They have charged that our duties are so 
much higher than Canada’s that we do not give her industries a 
fair chance, but in the next breath, with transparent inconsis- 
tency, they demand freer access to her market so that we may 
furnish what she chooses to produce for herself. While it is 
true that our duties are higher than hers, they were not made 
with reference to Canada but they apply to the world at large. 

Besides, there are difficulties in reciprocity beyond getting 
if. Concessions to Canada on competing goods might em- 
broil us with other countries, if not extended to them, owing 
to the “most favored nation” clause in our treaties. So long as 
Canada’s duties are lower than ours, the border line of more 
than five thousand miles between the two countries would be an 
immense back door through which, under reciprocity, the goods 
of many other countries would be smuggled into our market. 
It has been found impossible to create a zollverein or customs 
union, because Canada cannot make treaties, and the Empire 
to which she belongs very naturally objects to her sustaining 
a closer relation with this country than with the mother coun- 
try. Besides, the United States should keep its revenues under 
its own control. 

One demand of the petitioners is for free food and raw ma- 
terials. This is certainly unrepublican doctrine. To concede 
it would be to desert our farmers, miners, lumbermen and fish- 
ermen, which would be both unjust and inexpedient, because 
they are as much entitled to protection on their finished prod- 
ucts as we are on ours and because if it is denied, they will 
naturally withdraw protection from manufactures. We believe 
this is the end aimed at by the leaders of this movement. 
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The allurement held out to our merchants—the extension 
of their trade—takes no account of possible injury to their 
nearest and best customers. “We must increase our foreign 
markets” is their constant insistence. They ignore the fact 
that under the present tariff we are gaining foreign markets 
as never before, and more rapidly than any other nation, and 
they also ignore the fact that Canada has steadily refused in 
the negotiations to admit our manufactures on any favored or 
reciprocal terms. ‘To persist in the agitation in face of these 
facts is to deliberately mislead the people. Such conduct is 
expected of the Democratic party, but for Republicans to 
suffer themselves to become divided by it is a mistake which 
cannot be too soon corrected. 

The Home Market Club is not in the least disturbed by 
the assaults made upon it for its steadfast adherence to sound 
economic principles. Attacks are expected. It is necessary 
that some body, having no political interests to suggest veer- 
ing and trimming, and no foreign interests to incite to decep- 
tion, should stand up for the business interests of New Eng- 
land and the whole country and for an honest and consistent 
national policy. We will meet the need for more enlightenment 
and in party action will favor only such candidates as have 
sound principles and sufficient courage. And the recent poli- 
tical action makes emphatically true to-day what Thomas B. 
Reed said to us in 1891: “If you do your duty; if the Repub- 
lican party lives up to its ancient fame, we shall be the 
unretreating centre around which all those who seek for the 
prosperity of this land will throng and crowd.” 


Henry O. Hoveuron, 
Frank Hoprewett, Committee. 
ALBERT CLARKE, 


Boston, Oct. 15, 1904. 


ANSWERED BY FREE TRADERS ONLY. 
Reply to them by Secretary Clarke. 


HE foregoing address was published in the Boston Herald, 
Monday morning, October 17, together with comments 
upon it by Messrs. Whitney, Howes and Atkinson. In the 
Herald of October 19 the following reply to them was pub- 
lished: 
To the Editor of the Herald: 

I thank the enterprising Herald for publishing the Home 
Market Club’s address on the reciprocity flank movement and 
for giving the comments upon it of Messrs. Whitney, Howes 
and Atkinson. 

Very little that they said calls for any reply, but, when Mr. 
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Howes stated that the state board of trade voted overwhelm- 
ingly for the resolution after hearing me against it, he omitted 
to state that the body addressed was a delegate body and prac- 
tically under instructions to vote that way by the previous votes 
of their home boards. Several of the delegates explained this 
to me after the vote was taken, and were good enough to say 
that, if their boards had heard both sides, they believed they 
would have voted the other way. It is a great mistake for any 
organization to act on an intricate question like that after hear- 
ing the persuasive eloquence of Mr. Howes without giving 
some attention to the other side. 

I am afraid we must have said or done something to irritate 
Mr. Whitney, for he seems to think the Home Market Club is 
not worth noticing. Whatever else we do, let us keep good- 
natured. If he is going to plan our Republican campaigns in 
the future, we certainly wish to occupy a small share of his 
attention. 

I must give Mr. Atkinson the credit of frankly acknowledg- 
ing the true character of the movement by presenting an argu- 
tent for free trade. I have said all the while it was a free 
trade entering wedge to divide the Republican party, and now 
it 1s proved. 


ALBERT CLARKE. 
Boston, October 18, 1904. 


TRIUMPH OF PROTECTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


HOW WE ARE DISTANCING THE LEADING NATIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY WALTER 


OUR countries—the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, 
and the United States—are the 


world’s chief purveyors of the manu- 
factures which enter into the world’s 
commerce. It is fairly accurately es- 
timated that manufactures comprise 
about $4,000,000,000 of this inter- 
national commerce, of which about 
$3,000,000,000, or three-fourths, is 
supplied by the four countries 
named. ‘The point of chief interest 
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for us is to ascertain whether or not 
we are leading the other countries in 
the total production of manufactures, 
and what comparative share we have 
in that part of the world’s commerce. 
Unfortunately neither of the four 
countries named keeps up a tabula- 
tion of its manufactures produced, 
except the United States; but the 
estimates of Mulhall and other ac- 
cepted foreign statisticians, can be 
relied on. 
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The Department of Commerce 
and Labor, through its useful Bureau 
of Statistics, has been at the pains of 
gathering together this foreign data, 
and by the aid of its own complete 
records, is able to present us with a 
report, from which the following 
facts are taken. 


GROWTH IN MANUFACTURES. 


In the fifteen years, 1888 to 1903, 
the growth in production of manu- 
factures in the United States was $5,- 
392,000,000 against $3,863,060,000, 
for the other three countries. This 
gave us a lead of $1,529,000,000, 
representing 85 per cent increase for 
us, against 42 per cent combined in- 
erease for the other three nations. 
That is a decidedly satisfactory re- 
sult. It is worth noting that a pro- 
tective tariff prevailed with us for 
eleven of those fifteen years. 

But we need not rely solely on 
these figures of estimated produc- 
tion of manufactures for proof of 
our assertion that the United States 
leads the world in increased produc- 
tion thereof. We can take the offi- 
cial figures of the home consumption 
of cotton, coal and pig-iron, by the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, and Russia, the 
next important country of similar 
resources, and prove our point by 
those figures. 


Take pig iron first. 


- CONSUMPTION OF PIG IRON, 


1880 1903 Increase 

Tons Tons Tons 
United States......... 3,493,903 18.757,357 15,263.454 
READ TIDILTA V4. 0's 6 eis's s <'o:0h0n 2,663.000  9,758.000 7,095,000 
1105) 1 A 698, 000 2457,000 1,759,000 
United Kingdom...... 6,177,000  7.875,000 1,698,000 
MANGO S s oles ea cisice 1,783,000 2,749, 000 966,000 
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Here our lead is remarkable. Our 
increase is over 1,000,000 tons more 
than double the large increase shown 
by Germany; more than seven times 
the individual increases of Russia 
and the United Kingdom, and over 
fifteen times as much increase as 
France attained. Pig iron is so im- 
portant a factor in manufacturing 
that a correspondingly leading in- 
crease in our production of manu- 
factures can reasonably be inferred. 
The German figures, as well as our 
own, answer No! 

Then follow the comparison of 
home consumption of coal, another 
prime requisite in manufacturing. 


CONSUMPTION OF COAL. 


1880 1903 Increase 

Tons Tons Tons 
United States..... ee 855,000 316,069,000 7,214,000 
Germany iss.06 sacs ,002, "000 156,236,000 99,234,000 
United Bingdova 15! 190, "000 166,533,000 43 343,000 
WP ARCGKe cem aeehicels 28, 169, 000 47,246,000 19,077,000 
TR UABIS Un tales aisles 5,201 0 *18,848,000 13,647,000 


*1902 


Here is another convincing proof 
of our contention that the produc- 
tion of American manufactures, un- 
der that system of tariff which the 
hotch-potch St. Louis manifesto de- 
nounces, is beyond approach by any 
other manufacturing country—be- 
yond even the reach of Germany, 
whose protective tariff has been in 
force since 1880, the year with which 
we are making our 1903 comparison. 
Our coal consumption increase is 
nearly two and one-half times as 
great as that of Germany; nearly six 
times as much as that of free trade 
England; and more than twelve times 
that of France, with all our use of 
mineral oil and natural gas to spare. 

Turning to raw cotton we find: 
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CONSUMPTION OF COTTON. 


1880 1903 Increase 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 


shore geese eG a et le 
Sa seamen ol teh ae 

It will be seen at a glance how 
free trade is keeping back the cotton 
mills of the United Kingdom. Our 
increased home consumption of raw 
cotton is twelve times as much as 
hers, and that in only twenty-three 
years. We show even more than 
three times the increase shown by 
France, and nearly twenty times that 
of Germany. That is what that pro- 
tection called “a robbery” means to 
our new and rapidly increasing cot- 
ton mills of the South; yet on 
November 8, the South will line up 
and vote against it. Maybe that ac- 
tion is what Shakespeare had in 
mind when he wrote “Oh! Consis- 
tency, thou art a jewel.” 

Our world lead, in fact our triple 
and quadruple lead in increases, is 
strikingly shown by comparing the 
combined home consumption of pig 
iron, coal, and cotton, by the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, and 
Russia, with our own home con- 
sumption, for 1880 and 1908. 


U.S,COMPARED WITH U. K., FRANCE AND 
GERMANY COMBINED. 


1880 1903 Increase 
Pig Iron, tons 
Combined..... 11,321,000 22,839,000 11,518,000 
Ours cee 3,493,903 18,757,035 15,263,454 
Coal, tons 
Combined...... 213,562,000 388,863,000 175,301,000 
Ours xigeeewe 67,855 316,069,000 247,214,000 
Cotton, pounds 
Combined...... 1,901,138,216 2,784,791,232 883,653,016 
OUTS it uuar cn 953,049,105 1,979,966,331 1,026,917,226 


THE SAME IN PERCENTAGES. 


By percentages of increased home 
consumption the showing is: 
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Pig Iron Coal Cotton 
United States:.......5..... 437. 364, : 
GOLAN Vac nicer beac titems es 366 174 1.70 
WMWGsias say ae es meslers 252 26250 0 \ eeeees 
Brance.siiscicaeaawowedecitues 54 67 14.6 
United Kingdom.......... 27. 35. 6.01 


Here we see what free trade is 
costing the United Kingdom, keep- 
ing her at the bottom of the list, 
whereas formerly, under one form or 
other of protection, she led the world 
in the home consumption of pig iron, 
coal, and cotton, probably the three 
most important factors in the manu- 
facturing progress of any country. 

Is it any wonder, on the show- 
ing we make, that Vice-Presidential 
Candidate Davis avows that he is still 
a protectionist, although he is seek- 
ing votes on a platform which de- 
nounces protection? 


Schenectady, N. Y., October 15. 


“Try us this once,” says Judge Par- 
ker. “We cannot do any harm anyway, 
because the Republican senate won’t 
let us.” It is the same old game that 
the American people have been caught 
with once. In 1884 the same argu- 
ment was put forward. “We cannot 
do any harm.” Cleveland was elected 
and the resulting division of responsi- 
bility between a Democratic president 
and a Republican congress brought 
about a most unsatisfactory adminis- 
tration. And while Cleveland was de- 
feated in 1888 by his tariff message the 
first administration paved the way for 
the argument of 1892. “We didn’t have 
a fair chance before; give us the 
whole swing and see what we can do 
for the country.” And they were given 
the whole swing. What they did for 
the country took several years of Re- 
publican prosperity to erase from the 
minds of the American people.—Port- 
land Advertiser. 
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REPUBLICAN CLUB DINNER. 





A LARGE AND ENTHUSIASTIC GATHER- 
ING—NOTABLE SPEECH OF GOVERNOR 
BATES ON INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 





HE Republican Club of Massa- 
chusetts held its annual cam- 
paign dinner in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, October 11, with Senator 
Foraker of Ohio, ex-Senator Thurs- 
ton of Nebraska, Governor Bates 
and Senator Lodge as the speakers. 
Upward of 800 partook of the din- 
ner, and the two balconies were filled 
with spectators. Hon. Eben S. 
Draper, president of the club, in- 
troduced each speaker with a few 
informal words. 





GOVERNOR BATES’S SPEECH. 

Governor Bates, who received a 
ereat demonstration, spoke, in part, 
as follows: 


I do not know, honored guests, 
whether or not the speeches made by 
Democrats in Masachusetts are ever 
read beyond our borders. In fact, I am 
not certain that they are read to any 
great extent within our borders, except 
by those to whom it may seem a duty, 
and by those who delight in bold fiction. 
If, however, you have read the speeches 
made at the Democratic convention 
last Friday in this city, then, sirs, you 
must have come here expecting to see 
desolation on every hand. I have here 
the speech of the chairman of that con- 
vention as printed in one of the Boston 
newspapers, and these are only the 
headlines: “Matthews finds no plenty; 
is no prosperity, and none since 1897. 
Our section’s dark outlook.” 


THOUGHT HEADLINES DID AN 
BUT WAS NOT SO. 


As I first read those headlines I 
thought an injustice must have been 
done by them, but a glance at the ad- 
dress convinced me otherwise, for al- 


INJUSTICE, 


most immediately my eye fell upon the 
following strange assertion: 


As to this state and city in particular, I assert 
that, with the exception of a few manufacturing 
industries, and of those persons who had the money 
and good fortune to buy stocks before the specula- 
tive rise began, and to sell before the reaction, 
there has been no increased prosperity at all at any 
time since 1897, and that at the present moment the 
commercial outlook for New England is darker 
than at any time since the war of 1812. Our indus- 
tries have one by one been moving away. 


If these words state facts, then, sirs, 
in your journey across this state you 
must have discovered something of the 
terrible times into which we have fall- 
en. Let me appeal to you. Saw you 
any evidence of industrial life? Was 
any smoke seen ascending from the 
chimneys? Had the roofs of the mills 
tumbled in, or the walls collapsed? 
Were bats flying in and out of the win- 
dows? Were all the rivers flowing un- 
checked and unharnessed to the sea? 
Was there no sound save that of chil- 
dren crying for bread. Did you find 
your way blocked by people and wagons 
fleeing from a blasted land, a doomed, 
unhappy, unemployed commonwealth? 
Such things you must have seen if the 
orator at Boston Theatre was stating 
facts. Yet I think you saw them not, 
but rather the picture for the most 
part of a happy, contented people. 

I do not wonder that the claims of 
partisans as to the condition of the 
state sometimes confuse people who 
have not the time to study up the facts 
for themselves. Each man knows his 
own condition. He knows what he 
sees around about him every day; but 
as a rule the sphere of each is con- 
tracted, and when he hears claims of 
prosperity asserted and claims of 
adversity equally as stoutly asserted by 
men whom he supposes to be reliable, 
he is to be pardoned if sometimes he is 
confused and is at a loss to determine 
which is right. But I will direct your 
attention to a few hard facts, and then 
ask you and the people of Massachusetts 
to say whether or not the claims of the 
Republican or Democratic party are 
true. 

UNFORTUNATE CONDITION OF AFFAIRS IN 
FALL RIVER. 


At the outset let me say that there is 
a most unfortunate condition of affairs 
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in the great industrial city of Fall 
River. Twenty-six thousand operatives 
are there refusing to work, alleging 
that they cannot live on the wages 
offered by the manufacturers, and the 
manufacturers refuse to pay more, al- 
leging that they cannot do so without 
running their mills at a loss. Every 
effort has been made by the State 
Board of Arbitration to bring the op- 
posing forces together, but thus far 
without success. Neither side _ is 
willing to recede from its position. This 
is not the place nor the time to discuss 
the merits of the controversy, but the 
whole situation is greatly to be de- 
plored, and if the condition in Fall 
River was a fair sample of conditions 
throughout the commonwealth, then 
could it truthfuly be claimed that the 
times are bad. 

But the greatly to be regretted con- 
dition of affairs in Fall River is not 
typical, but rather a notable exception 
to the conditions prevailing every- 
where else throughout the common- 
wealth; for the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion reported to me yesterday that, 
outside of Fall River, there are not to 
be found in the entire commonwealth a 
total of one hundred workers on a 
strike, but that on the contrary over 
four hundred thousand are steadily at 
work in the state’s various manufac- 
turing industries, and I submit to you 
that the prosperity of the state is to be 
judged not by the twenty-six thousand 
affected by the local conditions in Fall 
River, but by the four hundred thou- 
sand all over the state who are employed 
at satisfactory wages and for full time. 


ONLY SEVEN INDUSTRIES MOVED AWAY, AND 
SIX CAME HERE. 


Again, these 400,000 operatives are 
not working at reduced pay, for, if you 
will consult Part 2 of the annual report 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
ties of Labor for the present year you 
will find that an examination of 4,700 
representative establishments in 1899 
showed the average actual yearly 
earnings of adult males was $523.34, 
while a similar examination in 1903 
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showed an average increase of $45 per 
man. In the textile industries the 
average in 1899 for each employee was 
shown to be $332, and in 1903 there was 
shown an average increase of $61 for 
each employee. 

Have our industries, as alleged, been 
one by one moving away? During the 
year ending September 30 last, out of 
12,000 factory industries in Massa- 
chusetts, seven small companies moved 
away. Six in the same time moved in 
from other states, and, inasmuch as 
the party quoted states that the alleged 
condition of adversity applies to New 
England as well as Massachusetts, I di- 
rect your attention to the fact that of 
the seven industries that during the 
past year moved away from Massa- 
chusetts, six went to other cities or 
towns in New England. But, though 
seven moved away and six moved in, the 
state did not make a net loss of one 
industry, as it would appear, for during 
the same year there were ninety-two 
new industries organized in Massa- 
chusetts, so that instead of making a 
net loss of one there was a net gain of 
ninety-one. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES INCREASE 
IN IMPORTANCE. 


Not only are our industries not de- 
creasing in numbers, but they are in- 
creasing in importance. In 1897 there 
were $394,000,000 of capital invested in 
them, and in 1903 there was $534,000,- 
000, an increase of 35 per cent. There 
were employed in these industries in 
1897 on an average during the year 
314,000. Last year the average em- 
ployed was 446,000, an increase of 42 
per cent. Did the wage-earner receive 
any benefit in this era? The total 
amount paid in wages by manufactur- 
ers in 1897 was $1382,000,000, and in 
1903, $210,000,000 or an increase of 58 
per cent. Massachusetts manufacturers 
increased their output in 1903 over the 
output of 1897 an average of over 50 
per cent. 

During this alleged period of decay 
the boot and shoe industry in this state 
increased 46 per cent; cotton goods 46 
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per cent; metals and metallic goods 60 
per cent; paper and paper guods 45 per 
cent; woolen goods 93 per cent; worsted 
goods 100 per cent; machines and ma- 
chinery 107 per cent. The total of 
manufactures in 1897 was $827,000,000, 
and in 1903 was $1,243,000,000, an in- 
crease of over 50 per cent. 


SAVING BANKS’ DEPOSITS ARE CRITERION 
OF CONDITIONS. 


In the quotation to which I have re- 
ferred, it is particularly specified that 
Boston has had no increase of pros- 
perity. I could not obtain the figures 
for 1897 as to the city of Boston, but 
I find that in 1895 it turned out an in- 
dustrial product of  $166,000,000; 
whereas, last year the product was 
$245,000,000. In other words, for every 
$100 of product turned out in 1895, the 
city is now producing $147, an increase 
of 47 per cent. 

The Democratic chairman says the 
only people who made money were a 
few manufacturers, or those people 
who bought stocks before the rise and 
sold them before the slump. Are the 
savings banks’ deposits of this com- 
monwealth accumulated from money 
made in the stock market, or are they 
the savings that men and women have 
been able to put by from their daily 
earnings ? 

I find the aggregate deposits in the 
savings banks of the commonwealth 
for the year ending October 31, 1897, 
were $474,000,000; on October 31 of 
last year they were $608,000,000, or an 
increase in the six years of $134,000,- 
000. The net increase last year alone 
was $21,478,000. In 1897 there were 
1,384,000 accounts, while last year there 
were 1,723,000 accounts indicating that 
there were 338,000 more people in the 
commonwealth last year who had savings 
bank accounts than there were six 
years ago, and, moreover, the average 
amount to the credit of each account 
increased during the same period. The 
people of this state have been increas- 
ing their deposits in the savings bank 
on an average nearly $2,000,000 a 
month during the last six years. 
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INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PEOPLE WHO 
TRAVELED WAS GREAT. 


It is a prosperous people that travels, 
for traveling is largely a matter of 
luxury. It is also a prosperous people 
that handles large amounts of freight. 
Comparing 1897 with 1903, I find from 
the reports of the railroad commis- 
sioners that in the year of 1897 103,- 
000,000 passengers were carried on the 
Boston & Maine, the Boston & Albany 
and the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroads. This last year the 
number was 123,000,000, an increase of 
20 per cent. The people traveled on 
those railroads six years ago 1,600,- 
000,000 miles, and last year they 
traveled 400,000,000 miles more than 
SIX years ago. 

In 1897 the railroads carried 33,000,- 
000 tons of freight, last year they car- 
ried 44,000,000, an increase of 33 per 
cent. In addition there were carried 
on our street railways in 1897 309,000,- 
000 people, while last year there were 
earried 406,000,000 people, an increase 
of nearly 100,000,000. Does this indi- 
cate decay and adversity? If so, may 
we have more of it. 

The Democrats claim that the con- 
dition of Massachusetts industries is 
largely due to the protective tariff. They 
are right, but the condition is not what 
they thought it was, for since the Re- 
publican party came into power the 
last time the manufactories of Massa- 
chusetts are employing 130,000 more 
people and paying $80,000,000 more an- 
nually in wages, and the people are 
adding to their accumulated deposits 
in the savings bank an average of 
$22,000,000 a year. 

There has been no increased pros- 
perity at all at any time since 1897. At 
the present moment the commercial 
outlook for New England is darker than 
at any time since the war of 1812. Our 
industries have one by one been moving 
away. 


REPORTS OF STATISTICS SHOW TRUE STATE 
OF AFFAIRS. 


Citizens of Massachusetts turn from 
that despairing utterance delivered 
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amid the mixed scenery of comedy and 
tragedy on the stage of Boston The- 
atre to the clear, plain figures of the 
reports on the Bureau of Labor, the 
savings banks and railroad commis- 
sioners, and you will see a common- 
wealth 94 per cent of whose wage-earn- 
ers are happily employed at a higher 
average wage than ever’ before—a 
commonwealth whose vast industries 
are increasing and whose people have 
more money per capita in the savings 
banks, travel more and enjoy more 
comforts than any other people in the 
world. 

It is a state of fair renown, one that, 
because of its humane labor conditions, 
its atmosphere of liberty and spirit of 
enterprise has attracted men to it of 
every race; a commonwealth that gives 
every promise that, with a continuance 
of the Republican administration and 
policies under which it has grown 
great, its future will not be less bright 
than its past. 





OTHER SPEECHES. 


Senator Foraker devoted the princi- 
pal part of his speech to the Philip- 
pines. First he said the Philippines 
were taken because the country could 
not do anything else. It was a trust 
which the country has tried to carry 
out. It was the idea of protection, not 
imperialism, which actuated the move. 
The Panama Canal, he said, was also 
a growth of the race of the Oregon and 
the annexation of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands and the Island of Port Rico was 
the idea of further protecting both 
ends of the canal. 

In the course of his speech ex-Sena- 
tor Thurston said: “During Cleve- 
land’s first term, the Democrats did not 
have complete control of the govern- 
ment, but when they were able to 
change one law, the disasters of those 


sad four years began. Nothing 
else had happened. The sun_ shone 
as bright; foreign demands for our 


goods were just as strong, but the blow 
fell on all our people, striking our 
wage-earners the hardest, and I believe 
the Democratic tariff law was re- 
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sponsible. Prosperity came back when 
the Republican party was restored to 
power.” 

Senator Lodge, who was_ received 
with a tremendous outburst of ap- 
plause, devoted a brief speech to a 
vindication of President Roosevelt 
from attacks made upon him by the 
Democrats. The principal charge 
brought against him was_ lawlessness, 
yet the Peace Congress sitting in this 
city had thanked him for what he had 
done in the interests of peace. In all 
he had said about the army and navy 
he had followed the greatest of his 
predecessors, George Washington. This 
is in no sense a personal campaign. We 
find nothing in the record of the past 
eight years to retract or apologize for, 
but if they wish to make it a personal. 
issue we are ready to meet them on 
that ground also. We are ready to set 
a man whose thoughts on every public 
question are known against their great 
unknown. 


It will not do to rely upon the politi- 
eal complexion of the United States 
senate to save us from tariff agitation. 
Should Messrs. Parker and Davis be 
elected in November and a Democratic 
house of representatives, we should 
have a tariff law framed within twelve 
months and the business interests of 
the country would feel the effects im- 
mediately, even if it was impossible to 
repeal the present law. So great is the 
fear of Democratic tariff tinkering that 
the smallest cloud on the horizon would 
bring a storm of commercial disaster 
long before any tariff law could be en- 
acted.—Fitchburg Sentinel. 


With progress made in the way of 
protection for its woolen industry, the 
Canadian government is now turning 
its attention to the cotton mills. A dis- 
patch from Canada says the Dominion 
government will soon appoint a com- 
mission to investigate the question of 
further protection to the cotton in- 
dustry. 
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AND PROTECTION. 


[From our London Correspondent. ] 


Lonpon, September 23, 1904. 

i, a recent communication I de- 

scribed the system and consti- 
tution of the syndicates formed of 
late years in Germany. The devel- 
opment of these organizations has 
led to a regular method of “dump- 
ing’ being evolved. It is stated that 
dumping fosters international trade 
undertakings amongst syndicates. 
Mr. Oppenheimer, of Frankfort, who 
is one of the best authorities on this 
matter, holds this theory, as it is 
clearly in the interests of two tariff- 
protected industries in different coun- 
tries to come to some understanding 
that the home markets of the one 
should be respected by the syndicate 
of the other, and that the markets 
should not be mutually flooded. In 
this respect the country which en- 
joys no tariff protection labors under 
a disadvantage, for it has no compen- 
sation to offer by which to induce 
the foreign dumping syndicate to 
avoid its market. It is therefore not 
surprising that in the published ma- 
terial concerning the international 
understanding of syndicates, quite a 
number of cases should have trans- 
pired in which syndicates of different 
countries have come to terms con- 
cerning prices, markets, etc.,in which 
cases, Mr. Oppenheimer finds no 
mention is made of the United King- 


dom, and British interests seem to 
have been ignored. Several of the 
understandings arrived at have not, 
it is true, proved working successes; 
but the desire for an understanding 
again and again asserts itself, and 
several of these international syndi- 
cates have finally proved a success, 
such as the German-Belgian Coke 
syndicate, the German-French-Bel- 
gian-Dutch syndicate for the manu- 
facture of drinking glasses, ete. 
Apparently the syndicates which are 
flooding the unprotected markets are 
aware of the fact that their system, 
which is often encouraged by a pri- 
vate export bounty, might be chal- 
lenged on the ground of fair trade. 
Yet any official inquiry is prevented 
by the fact that even in cases where 
the syndicate has, as a general rule, 
reserved to itself the right of export 
(e. g., coal syndicates) contracts are 
concluded at reduced prices with 
merchants near the frontiers or the 
coast, so that the export, if any, is 
carried on by the private individual 
without the knowledge, on the face 
of it, of the syndicate, and it would 
be difficult to prove that the syndi- 
cate had any knowledge of the mar- 
ket for which the goods were 
intended. 

The result of Mr. Oppenheimer’s 
investigation into the working of 
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German Trusts and Syndicates tends 
to show that while these organiza- 
tions are doing all they can to get a 
footing in the foreign markets, they 
are equally perserving in their ef- 
forts to keep the foreigner out of 
their home market. In some cases 
where the character of the foreign 
goods varied from those sold by the 
syndicate, the syndicates have con- 
ceded to their clients the right of 
purchasing a certain percentage of 
foreign goods. In other cases, how- 
ever, the syndicates make it a term 
of their contracts that if goods are 
brought from a non-syndicated con- 
cern, or if all native concerns are 
included in the syndicate, from a 
foreign supplier, they will strike such 
customer from their lists. In the 
latter case, if the syndicate at home 
enjoys a real monopoly, the foreign- 
er has very little chance of a perma- 
nent competition. At first the num- 
ber of Germany customers, dissatis- 
fied with the autocracy of the syndi- 
cates, will undoubtedly place orders 
abroad, but in the long run they will 
probably find it to their advantage 
to have their source of supply nearer 
home, and they will come to terms 
with the syndicate; it would then 
hardly seem worth the foreigner’s 
while to try and preserve his German 
custom. In the former case when 
the intrinsic value of the goods sup- 
plied differs from those supplied by 
the syndicate, competition for an in- 
creased sale could only be carried on 
with success if the fight were carried 
into the syndicate’s own camp, if 
possible by a powerful counter-com- 
bination, even if such competition 
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were at first carried on at a loss, for 
as the prices asked by the syndicate 
are known they could be underbid- 
den, and if the competitor were suffi- 
ciently strong to continue the fight 
with some chance of success, the syn- 
dicate must come to terms because 
the whole policy of the syndicate 
rests upon the foundation of high 
unimpeded prices at home. In such 
a case possibly the foreigner could 
finally arrange terms with the syndi- 
cate on the basis of being granted a 
proportion of the trade, and the 
quantity represented by such propor- 
tion would then most likely be taken 
over by the syndicate, which would 
profit by supplying customers near 
the frontiers with these goods. But 
it must also be remembered that the 
foreign competitor in Germany is at 
a disadvantage also in this respect 
that the syndicates are assisted by the 
government in so far as the price 
policy of the government railways 
is in their favor, for the syndicate 
goods are often carried at a reduced 
rate to places in Germany where 
there is any danger of foreign com- 
petition, or to the frontiers, so as to 
facilitate export. Latterly, it can be 
said that the syndicates are following 
a railway price policy of their own. 
The syndicates have a tendency of 
spreading geographically by inclos- 
ing works which are situated at some 
distance from the base of operation; 
and so to save the expense of freight 
the syndicate assigns contracts to 
those of its works which are nearest 
to the address of the client giving 
the order. 
F. C. Cuappett. 
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NOVEMBER, 1904. 


THE CLUB DINNER. 





PREPARING FOR A JUBILEE AND LOVE 
FEAST. 





The reception to Senator Fair- 
banks, at the Home Market Club’s 
dinner, to be given in Mechanics’ 
Building on the early evening of 
will be 
made as broad and liberal as pos- 
sible, because it is 
Mr. Fairbanks 


president-elect. 


Thursday, December 1, 
expected that 
will then be vice- 
Many Democrats as 
well as Republicans will desire to at- 
tend, and as the Club will have 
doffed its war togs for the time be- 
ing, a cordial welcome will be ex- 
tended to all who choose to buy 
tickets. 

Governor Bates has accepted an 
invitation to attend and welcome the 
distinguished guests. A novel and 
interesting feature will be the pres- 
ence of a member of the Canadian 


government, the Honorable William 
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H. Montague of Toronto, former 
Secretary of the Dominion, and now 
a member of the Privy Council. 
Doubtless he will speak of the suc- 
cess of protection in Canada and may 
have something to say of imperial 
federation and upon _ reciprocity 
with the United States. Further an- 
nouncement will be made of other 
speakers. 

The invitations have not yet been 
issued and the tickets will not be 
placed on sale until about the middle 


of November. 


Gunton’s Magazine pertinently re- 
“All free traders should be 
Democrats; there is no place for 
them in the Republican party.” 


marks: 


No matter if 
originally designed to build up in- 
it is as much needed 


“protection was 


fant industries,” 
now to conserve vested 
This is a point too often overlooked. 


interests. 


The American Economist says, 
“Perhaps the fairest comment that, 
from a consistent protectionist stand- 
point,” could be made upon the 
language of the reciprocity resolu- 
tion of the Massachusetts Republi- 
can platform, “is that it might have 


been worse.” 


The electoral vote outlook, accord- 
ing to impartial judges, gives 
Roosevelt 317 and Parker 159. This 
is conceding Colorado and Nevada 
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to the Democrats. But it is by no 
means certain that the Democrats 
will carry Colorado; the indications 
are the other way. 





A recent statement by Joseph 
Chamberlain that there are now 
13,000,000 underfed people in Great 
Britain does not show that “the 
United Kingdom is highly prosper- 
ous under free trade.” 





The Brooklyn Eagle (Democratic) 
thinks that Judge Parker is “bark- 
ing up the wrong tree” in criticising 
Republican expenditures. It inti- 
mates that the people do not object 
to the affairs of the government be- 
ing run on a scale commensurate 
with the growth and importance of 
the nation. 





The President has appointed 
Robert J. Wynne, who has been 
first assistant postmaster-general 
since 1900, as postmaster-general to 
succeed Hon. Henry B. Payne of 
Wisconsin, who died October 4. Mr. 
Wynne was formerly the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Gazette and New York Press. 





In spite of the premature scares 
promoted by speculators and Demo- 
cratic newspapers, this proves to be 
a year of good crops. All show an 
increase over last year, except rye, 
which is not an important foodstuff. 
The potato crop is an unusually good 
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one in most sections, and apples and 
other fruits are generally abundant. 
The voice of the calamity howler will 
not be much heard after the elec- 
tion. 





The London Telegraph shows the 
growth in Great 
Britain in a striking way when it 
says that at the end of July, 1904, 
730,214 persons were receiving in- 
door and outdoor relief in England 
and Wales, representing 21.6 for 
every thousand inhabitants, an in- 
crease of 34,339, compared with the 
same time in 1903. 


of pauperism 





The excess of expenditures over 
receipts for July and August of some 
$24,000,000 led the Democratic 
editors to predict a deficit of $140,- 
000,000 or more at the end of the 
fiscal year, but their calculation has 
been upset by the Treasury state- 
ment for September which shows an 
excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures of $5,896,683 in that month. 





The Railway Age is convinced 
that the creation of trusts has not 
operated to check enterprise. It cites 
to support its opinion a quotation 
from the Directory of Iron and Steel 
Works, which says: “A surprisingly 
large number of independent plants 
have been built in the last few years, 
while many old, well-established 
concerns have greatly increased their 
facilities for manufacturing iron and 
steel.” 
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The fallacy of the idea of reci- 
procity in competitive products is 
thus set forth by the Portland 
Oregonian: The duties “no longer 
needed,” which we are to remove in 
pursuance of some shrewd reci- 
procity bargain with a foreign com- 
petitor do not exist. The things we 
can admit free because we do not pro- 
duce them are on the free list al- 
ready, and for the simplest reason in 
the world—that nobody ever asked 
for protection on something not pro- 


duced in the country. 





In the second Minnesota district a 
determined attempt was made by 
the “reciprocity dailies” of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, backed by money 
and influence both inside and outside 
of the district, to defeat the renomi- 
nation of Congressman McCleary be- 
cause of his opposition to reciprocity 
with Canada in competitive natural 
products; but he carried all the 
eleven the district, 
polling double the vote cast for his 
competitor. Western Republicans 
are little inclined to compromise on 


counties of 


vital principles. 





In his letter of acceptance, 
Thomas E. Watson, the Populist 
candidate for president, treats the 
Democratic party with positive dis- 
respect. He says: “Measured by the 
old standards of Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Benton and Stephens, the party 
which calls itself Democratic has no 
right to do so. It contains no 
Democratic principles. It does not 
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seek to accomplish any Democratic 
purpose. It has no harmony of creed, 
no unity of action, no common legis- 
lative object. One and all, they 
would like to capture the offices; be- 
yond that they do not agree upon 
any earthly subject.” 





On October 12 Governor Bates 
appointed Hon. Winthrop Murray 
Crane United States Senator to suc- 
ceed the late Senator Hoar until the 
vacancy is filled by the Legislature. 
He was born in Dalton, Mass., in 
1853, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and at Williston Academy. 
He early learned the paper-making 
trade with his father. In 1892, 1896 


and 1904 he was one of the dele 
gates-at-large to the Republican 
National Convention. From 1897 


to 1899 he was leutenant-governor, 
and was elected governor in 1900, 
1901 and 1902. His service ag 
member of the Republican Nations? 
has species 
value. He is a member of the Home 


Market Club. 


Committee been ef 





Sir Howard Vincent, member of 
the British Parliament and a lead- 
ing protectionist of Great Britain, 
who was the guest of honor at a din- 
ner given by the American Protec- 
tive Tariff League in New York, 
October 5, said, in the course of his 
speech, that at a recent gathering in 
Montreal he came into personal con- 
tact with four hundred of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of the Dominion 
and the unvarying sentiment of 
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these gentlemen was that there was 
no thought whatever of granting to 
the United States any tariff conces- 
sions that would permit the larger 
importation of manufactured articles 
into Canada from the United States; 
while on the other hand, he was 
authorized to take back with him to 
England the assurance that the en- 
tire manufacturing interest of Can- 
ada stood pledged to maintain the 
existing preferential of 331-3 per 
cent in tariff rates in favor of British 
manufactures. 


While some of the Massachusetts 
congressmen have yielded to the 
reciprocity clamor, without taking 
into account its Democratic origin 
and without consulting the great 
body of their constituents who are 
opposed to it, and have thereby won 
the promise of the so-called inde- 
pendent newspapers, which is evi- 
dently sweet to them, Mr. Greene of 
Fall River is an honorable excep- 
tion and Mr. Gardner of Hamilton is 
another. We believe, also, that Mr. 
Gillette of Springfield, right under 
the shadow of the Republican, has 
kept his head and his faith and ut- 
tered no compromising expression. 
Mr. Greene made an able speech to 
the convention which nominated 
him for a fifth term, in which he 
spoke this plain truth, which all other 
Republicans in Massachusetts would 
do well to recognize: ‘“‘There does not 
exist at this time any general de- 
mand in this country for a treaty of 
reciprocity with Canada, nor does a 
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sentiment at present exist in Canada 
promising any equitable proposition 


for reciprocity with the United 
States.” 
The Rhode Island Republican 


State Convention, which was con- 
ducted with perfect harmony, nomi- 
nated the present 
ernor, Hon. George H. Utter, for 
governor, and adopted a strong plat- 
form. The resolutions fully indorse 
the Republican national platform 
the 
policy, and declares for the main- 
tenance of the gold standard and the 
protection of the political rights of 


heutenant-gov- 


and administration’s foreign 


citizens without discrimination as to 
race or color. The platform also con- 
tains a resolution of appreciation of 
the services of Senator Aldrich. The 
resolution on the tariff reads as fol- 
lows: “We insist upon the mainten- 
ance of the principle of protection, 
and, therefore, rates of duty should 
be readjusted only when conditions 
have so changed that the public in- 
terest demands their alteration, but 
this work cannot be safely committed 
to any other hands than those of the 
Republican party. To intrust it to 
the Democratic party is to invite dis- 
Whether, as in 1892, the 
Democratic party declares the pro- 
tective 


aster. 


tariff unconstitutional, or 
whether it demands tariff reform or 
tariff revision, its real object is al- 
ways the destruction of the protec- 
tive system. However specious the 
name, the purpose is always the 
same.” 
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THH PARKER AND DAYVIS 


E do not deem it necessary, at 

this late day, to review the 
Parker and Davis letters of accept- 
ance in any detail, but will notice a 
few of their misstatements and in- 
consistencies. 

Judge Parker calls attention to the 
“fact” that many duties in the Ding- 
ley tariff were imposed for the ex- 
press purpose of affording a basis of 
reduction by means of reciprocal 
trade treaties, but that the Republi- 
can majority in the Senate defeated 
a number of treaties which made the 
concessions authorized in the tariff 
act. The Bostom Herald and other 
free trade papers have several times 
published the same statement; but 
the fact is that there is nothing in 
the provisions of the Dingley law to 
warrant the tariff reductions that 
were made in the French and Argen- 
tine treaties. Congressman Dalzell, a 
member of the Ways and Means 
Committee in 1897, said in a speech 
in Congress last spring: 

It has been heralded all over this 
country—it is heralded all over the 
country to-day—that the schedules of 
the law are intentionally placed above 
the protective point, and that  there- 
fore the people are suffering from ex- 
cessive taxation. It is not said that 
some schedules were so treated, but the 
schedules, meaning all of them. That is 
not true. The only duties that were 
raised ‘were those upon argols or crude 


tartar, or wine lees, brandy, cham- 
pagne, still wines, vermouth, etc., and 
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this for trading purposes. It has been 
asserted that Mr. Dingley admitted the 
raising of duties. On the other hand, 
men have rushed to deny that he did. 
There was no reason for any contro- 
versy on the subject, for either asser- 
tion or denial. The bill itself shows 
the articles that bore the extra rates of 
duty. There was no concealment of the 
matter. The articles were those that 
I have mentioned, and no others. I 
have no doubt that Mr. Dingley ad- 
mitted the claim as to them, but more 
than that he never did admit, never 
could have admitted. 

Mr. Dalzell showed from an an- 
alysis of Sections 3 and 4 of the 
Dingley law that nothing could be 
more stupid and baseless than the 
statement that the articles to be the 
subject of barter are substantially, 
competitive articles. Congressman 
Grosvenor, who was also associated 
with Mr. Dingley in framing the 
new tariff, says he never heard the 
latter intimate that there was a sin- 
ele item of the bill in which the duty 
was left, for the purpose of reciproc- 
ity, higher than it ought to be, ex- 
cept possibly the single item of 
sugar. It was not until after the 
Kasson treaties were negotiated that 
the free traders pretended to dis- 
cover that most of the duties were 
purposely made higher than needed 
with deliberate purpose of using 
them as a means for securing reci- 
procal trade treaties with foreign 


countries. There is absolutely no 
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foundation for the charge that the 
rates, save in the few items men- 
tioned by Mr. Dalzell, were made 
higher than they ought to have been, 
and in none of the important sched- 
ules were the rates made redund- 
antly protective. 

Again, Judge Parker quotes from 
President McKinley’s last speech in 
an attempt to show that Mr. McKin- 
ley had practically discarded the 
principle of protection to American 
industries and labor; but in making 
this quotation he omits the qualify- 
ing clauses “sensible 
trade arrangements which will not 
interrupt home production,” and 
“that we should take from our cus- 


concerning 


tomers such of their products as we 
can use without harm to our indus- 
tries and labor.” This disingenu- 
ous treatment of President McKin- 
ley’s speech is what was to be 
expected from a candidate whose 
utterances on many questions are 
intended to deceive. Judge Parker 
favors a readjustment of the tariff 
that shall not mean an ‘“immedi- 
ate revolution in existing condi- 
tions’; but he well knows that 
if his party should elect the presi- 
dent and a majority of the House 
this year, and ultimately secure con- 
trol of the Senate, it would hasten 
to make short work of all protective 
features of the tariff. 

What Mr. Parker has to say of 
“economy in administration” may be 
set down as so much campaign bun- 
combe. For purposes of compar 
ison he takes the expenditures of Mr. 
Cleveland’s first year in office, when 


tradictory. 
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the total expenditures of the govern- 
ment aggregated $242,000,000, but 
failed, despite his alleged frankness, 
to reveal the facts that, first, no year 
of Mr. Cleveland’s two administra- 
tions ever approached in economy 
his first year in office; second, that 
the total expenditures for his first 
term when he was hampered by the 
fact that the Senate was still Repub- 
lican, amounted to $1,052,000,000, 
an increase of $25,000,000 over the 
Arthur administration which immed- 
iately preceded it; and, third, that 
the total expenditures of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second term amounted to $1,- 
441,000,000, an increase of $389,- 
000,000 over his former adminis- 
tration, and an _ increase of 
$60,000,000 over the Harrison ad- 
ministration, which immediately pre- 
ceded it. Judge Parker fails to in- 
dicate specifically in what directions 
he would effect retrenchment in ex- 


penses. 
In respect to the foreign policy of 
the government, Judge fParker’s 


views are rather indefinite and con- 
He is glad our govern- 
ment has secured the Panama Canal, 
but condemns the methods by which 
it was obtained. He advises, in sub- 
stance, great circumspection in our 
intercourse with other nations; that 
we should mind our own business, 
and refrain from giving them cause 
for offense. Judge Parker’s views 
provoke the strong dissent of the 
New York Journal of Commerce 
(usually a supporter of Democratic 
policies) which makes the following 
curt comment: ‘“The cheap common- 
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places of the letter of acceptance in 
dealing with the foreign relations of 
the country indicate either a lack of 
understanding of the nature of the 
problems which they involve, or a 
lack of frankness in admitting that 
the Democratic party brings nothing 
to the solution of these problems but 
a policy of negation, evasion and 
cowardice.” 

The Democratic candidate for the 
vice-presidency follows Judge Par- 
ker in putting forth several mislead- 
ing statements. Of his attack on the 
iron and steel duties, the Iron and 
Steel Bulletin says: 


Concerning steel rails he says that 
“it is admitted that they are being 
made for $15 a ton,” and that “a few 
years ago they were freely sold at $17 
a ton.” Not “freely sold,’ Mr. Davis. 
Some rails were sold at that price a 
few years ago because of a “steel rail 
war” between Pittsburg and Chicago, 
but nobody then had the hardihood to 
contend that they were sold at a 
profit. Mr. Davis is interested in rail- 
roads and he _ has_ had _ personal 
knowledge of more than one “railroad 
war” in which passengers were carried 
long distances at rates that did not 
pay for the coal that was consumed in 
hauling the trains. Because these rail- 
road wars once existed are the railroad 
companies of to-day to be condemned 
for charging passenger rates that yield 
reasonable dividends to their stock- 
holders? Mr. Davis will not say so. As 
for the serious charge that “it is ad- 
mitted” that steel rails “are being made 
for $15 a ton,” we ask who admits it? 
We call upon Mr. Davis for the names 
of the manufacturers who have made 
this admission. 

Returning to the prices at which 
steel rails are now or have recently been 
sold for export we remark that it is not 
denied that steel rails and a few other 
iron and steel products have been sold 
abroad at lower prices than have been 
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charged at home, but that the gap be- 
tween home and foreign prices has 
been as great as Mr. Davis alleges we 
do not believe. But even if it were as 
great Mr. Davis knows the reasons for 
the low sales abroad, and they are good 
reasons. J irst, as we have repeatedly 
shown, iron and steel products for ex- 
port can be made at a lower cost than 
for home consumption if they are made 
from imported iron ore or other raw 
materials the duties on which are re- 
mitted by our Government especially to 
encourage the exports that Mr. Davis 
complains about. Second, we have had 
a year of depression in the iron trade, 
and it has been hard work for the own- 
ers of some of our rail mills and other 
mills to keep them running. Home orders 
have not been at all equal to the capac- 
ity to fill them. To keep the mills 
running it has been thought best by as 
good patriots as Mr. Davis to solicit 
orders abroad at such prices as could 
be had. Better this than stop the mills 
every few days because the home orders 
would not keep them going—better for 
the wage-workers as well as for their 
employers. Third, Mr. Davis does not 
need to be told that in all leading in- 
dustries in this country that are ener- 
getically managed the effort is always 
made to enlarge the markets for the sale 
of their products, and that, with this 
object in view, initial sales are often 
made at the bare cost of production, 
hoping to make other sales to the 
same buyers at a profit. The coal pro- 
ducers of West Virginia, Mr. Davis in- 
eluded, have often sold coal without 
profit to meet competition or to gain a 
new customer. 

Mr. Davis’s attack on the iron and 
steel duties, and particularly on the 
duty on steel rails, is especially un- 
gracious and indefensible because he 
has himself been enabled to amass a 
fortune through the low prices at which 
he could buy iron and steel for his 
Maryland and West Virginia railroads. 
Without a protective duty on steel 
rails they could not have been sold at 
anything near the low prices at which 
Mr. Davis has bought them. And the 
same tariff policy has cheapened the 
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eost of cars and locomotives. But for 
our protective tariff on iron and steel 
Mr. Davis would also have had fewer 
customers for his West Virginia coal, 
and well he knows it. And West Vir- 
ginia, which has a flourishing iron and 
steel industry of its own, would have 
been far less prosperous than it has 
been and is now. 


The following ludicrous statement 
appears in Mr. Davis’s letter: ‘The 
cost of government during the (last) 
fiscal year was $7.14 per capita, 
which means that the average tax, 
paid in some form or another, by 
every family of five persons, toward 
the support of the national admin- 
istration of public affairs was over 
$25, which, in the case of wage earn- 
ers, 1s a considerable percentage of 
their entire earnings for the year.” 
It is thus stated, without any quali- 
fication, that every family of five 
persons pays a tax of $25 annually 
for the support of the national gov- 
ernment; whereas there is nothing 
hike an equal distribution of this 
“burden”—some individuals paying 
hundreds or thousands of dollars and 
others paying but a few cents. 

Mr. Davis has considerable to say 
about “Republican extravagance,” 
and compares the cost of administer- 
ing the government under Buchanan 
and under Roosevelt. On this point 
the Boston Transcript well says: 


The United States when Buchanan 
was in office had not half the popula- 
tion it has to-day. Nor did the people 
of Buchanan’s day expect half as much 
of the Federal Government as the peo- 
ple of to-day expect of it. Franklin Pierce 
vetoed a bill for deepening the mouth 
of the Mississippi on the ground that 
such expenditure of Federal money 
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was unconstitutional. To-day the 
South is as anxious as the North for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
and no one raises any doubts as to the 
constitutionality of the appropriations 
for that purpose. The world moves, and 
everybody but Mr. Davis moves with it. 
To indict the Government of the United 
States for extravagance because in 1904 
it spends more money than was spent in 
1860, is very much like arraigning a 
man grown for profusion on_ the 
ground that his clothes and food cost 
more than they did when he was a child. 


Certainly, Mr. Davis is 
fortunate in recalling Buchanan’s 
as a period of great pros- 

Buchanan himself took 
a different view, for he said 
message to Congress in 
“In the midst of unsur- 
produc- 


not 


time 


perity. 


in his 
1857: 
passed plenty in all the 
tions of agriculture and in all the 
elements of national wealth, we find 
our manufactures suspended, our 
public works retarded, our private 
enterprises of different kinds aban- 
doned and thousands of useful la- 
borers thrown out of employment 
and reduced to want.” 

On the tariff Mr. Davis wobbles 
somewhat painfully, to the great dis- 
gust of the New York Evening Post 
and other uncompromising free trade 
papers. It is understood that he 
helped to frame and voted for the 
tariff plank adopted by the St. Louis 
Convention declaring that ‘‘protec- 
tion is robbery”; and yet in his let- 
ter he speaks of tariff duties as 
“wise” and “convenient,” and at the 
same time favors a “conservative 
and gradual” reduction of tariff 
rates. According to Mr. Davis, pro- 
tection ceases to be robbery when it 
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“Incidental.” The chief 
value of his letter is to show the in- 
ability of Democratic leaders to “get 
together” on the tariff question. 


becomes 


AMERICAN THRIFT. 





[New York Commercial. | 


The statement that was made the 
other day by Chairman Tuttle of the 
savings-bank section of the American 
Bankers’ Association, to the effect that 
the aggregate of savings bank deposits 
in this country now amounts to over 
$3,000,000,000, constitutes pretty conclu- 
sive evidence that the American people 
are a very “fore-handed” race. These 
deposits are owned by over 7,000,000 per- 
sons—nearly one-tenth of the entire 
population of the United States. 

Encouraging and impressive as this 
evidence of American thrift is, however, 
it only partly reveals the whole story. 
In addition to this legion of savings 
bank depositors, 7,200,000 persons in the 
year 1900 owned homes of their own in 
this country, and of this number of 
homes about 5,000,000 were free of in- 
cumbrance. Furthermore, in 1903 
nearly 5,300,000 persons connected with 
assessment life insurance companies and 
orders were carrying policies aggre- 
gating $6,500,000,000, and 17,600,000 
persons were carrying policies in the 
regular, old-line, life insurance con:- 
panies amounting to $10,500,000,000. It 
is well known, too, that a large num- 
ber of persons of moderate or small 
means have investments in real estate, 
railroad, bank and other classes of se- 
curities. After making due allowance 
for the duplication of names of persons 
in the foregoing categories, it will be 
readily seen that a very large percent- 
age of the population of the United 
States consists of persons who have 
made, or who are making material pro- 
vision against the future. 





[San Francisco Chronicle. ] 


There is a great deal of humbug 
about the cost of living and it is easy 
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to fool people with statistics of prices. 
The Democrats are trying that game, 
but it will not prove very successful, 
because it can be shown that the work- 
ingmen of the country are saving more 
money than formerly, and that means 
that they are in better case. In 1896 
the savings banks deposits amounted to 
$1,907,156,277; in 1903 they totaled 
$2,935,204,845. This represents an aver- 
age annual addition of $146,864,008 in 
this one line of savings. In 1892 the 
deposits in the savings banks of the 
United States were $1,712,769,026; in 
1896 they had increased to $1,90%,- 
156,277, an average annual addition of 
$48,596,787. These latter were years 
of falling prices and apparent cheap- 
ness, but in spite of that fact and the 
assumption that cost of living declines 
with falling prices the deposits fell from 
$1,785,150,957 in 1893 to $1,747,961,- 
280. The workingman can tell why he 
puts more in the bank in good times— 
i. e., times of high prices—than in bad 
times, when things are cheap. There 
is no necessity of insulting his intelli- 
gence by offering elaborate explanations 
in matters of this kind. 


We can buy nothing cheap of foreign 
countries that must be bought at the 
expense of keeping our own good raw 
material unused and our own laborers 
unemployed. If we want to keep this 
country prosperous, never lower the 
duties on any products that this coun- 
try produces. The only real robber 
tariff that this country can have is the 
one that lowers the duties, closes fac- 
tories, robs our workingmen of their 
wages and. kills industry. — Peter 
Cooper. 


When fifteen hundred representative 
Canadian manufacturers in convention 
assembled adopt a resolution opposing 
“any arrangement for reciprocal trade 
with the United States” any further 
discussion of reciprocity with Canada 
on our side of the line would seem to 
be entirely of the academic kind.— 
Providence Bulletin. 
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PROTECTION IN CANADA. 





IMPORTANT AOTION OF THE CANA- 
DIAN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. 





T the thirty-third annual con- 
vention of the Canadian Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, held in Mon- 
treal, September 20-22, tariff revi- 
sion was one of the leading topics of 
the occasion. In his address, the 
retiring president, Mr. George E. 
Drummond, said: 


I think we are well within the mark 
when we estimate that we have now not 
less than $520,000,000 of capital in- 
vested in manufacturing in Canada. In 
1881 there were $159,000,000 so in- 
vested. Thus, in twenty years we 
have, in the face of many difficulties, 
increased our capital investment by 
$361,000,000. I have been favored with 
some particulars in regard to the 1901 
census of the Canadian manufacturing 
industries, and in those statistics I 
find that we have much cause for con- 
gratulation. The total production of 
the 14,650 Canadian factories in 1901 
is estimated at $481,053,375. To proe 
duce this amount of goods there were 
345,095 work people and clerks em- 
ployed, to whom were paid $113,283,- 
146. in wages... . 

As a nation of producers, our first 
thought must naturally be the profit- 
able marketing of our products. There 
is one market that we can safely take, 
mold, and control for the upbuilding 
of Canadian interests—I refer to the 
home market. Our statesmen, even the 
greatest among them, have limits to 
their power, but at any rate they can 
legislate to conserve our home market 
to the people of this country, and to 
prevent foreign producers depriving us 
of our power of self-help. 

Foreign markets, however desirable, 
never equal in any permanent sense the 
value of the home market, for, so far as 
the foreign markets are concerned, we 
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know from past experience that we are 
always liable to be legislated out of 
business. The home market is the more 
remunerative to our people because the 
products of the farm, mine and forest 
naturally yield a higher degree of profit 
to the individual producer when mar- 
keted in close proximity to the place of 
production. 

To establish native industries that 
will create and maintain a prosperous 
people, and that will thus provide a 
home market, should be the object and 
aim of our statesmen and of our farm- 
ers and manufacturers alike. 

The successful establishment of an 
important industry in any Canadian 
centre, for instance, secures to the 
farmer, miner and other producers— 
when their interest and those of the in- 
dustries are properly safeguarded by an 
efficient Customs tarifi—not only the 
home market created by the needs of 
the work people directly employed but 
the market afforded for the sale of raw 
material to the factory, and in addi- 
tion the ranks of the work people con- 
sumers are augmented by the doctors, 


notaries, clergymen, teachers, shoe- 
makers, tailors, carpenters, masons, 
plasterers, painters, cabinet makers, 
wheelwrights, carriage and harness 


makers, store keepers, butchers, bakers, 
policemen, firemen and the hundred 
and one other workers who go to make 
up the necessary and useful members 
of any community. 

All over the country, in Nova Scotia, 
New Bruswick, Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, the Northwest Territories, and 
British Columbia, we have just such 
communities, whose very existence de- 
pends upon the safety and success of 
the industrial enterprises established in 
their midst. Allow these Canadian in- 
dustries and communities to be 
crushed out by foreign and antagonis- 
tic competitors, and you destroy, for in- 
stance, the farmers’ immediate and 
most profitable market. You leave on 
his hands a surplus of farm products, 
often of a perishable nature, for which, 
shut out from the American and other 
markets, he cannot find sale. In addi- 
tion to this you injuriously affect the 
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transportation, financial, and every 
ether interest in this country. 
(Mr. Drummond proceeded to 


quote statistics, showing the condi- 
tion of Canada’s trade with foreign 
countries. ) 


The full and careful revision of our 
present Customs tariff, which we have 
consistently pressed for during the past 
two years, and which we are convinced 
is so vitally necessary in the best inter- 
ests of this country, has not yet been 
undertaken by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. We cannot but deplore the de- 
lay, because it has meant in the interim, 
and it means to-day, a very serious and 
continued loss to the industries, and we 
believe to the general interests of Can- 
ada. We recognize that signs are not 
wanting to show that the Government 
realize that we are right in our con- 
tentions, this being indicated by the 
highly commendable action of the 
Government in respect to steel rails, 
and by other very necessary changes 
recently made, and which are in the 
right direction. In so far as_ these 
changes are helpful to the particular 
Canadian industries dealt with they 
must have the cordial recognition and 
approval of this association, but never- 
theless we stand for a full revision of 
the tariff as being absolutely necessary 
to the welfare of all the industries and 
interests of this country. 

With regard to the question of pref- 
erential trade between the United King- 
dom and her colonies, we have placed 
ourselves unreservedly on record as 
favorable to a tariff arrangement that, 
while encouraging the development of 
industries in Canada will nevertheless 
give a substantial preference to the 
Mother Country, and also to any other 
part of the British Empire with which 
reciprocal preferential trade can be ar- 
ranged. A preferential arrangement 
giving Canadians an advantage in the 
markets of Great Britain will be im- 
mensely to the interest of our agricul- 
turists; moreover, it will be to the ad- 
vantage of our national and Imperial 
interests in that it will make the 
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Dominion of Canada more attractive 
and important than ever. 


The report of the tariff committee 
opened by expressing regret that an- 
other year had passed without bring- 
ing a general revision of the tariff. 
It declares that the need for such 
revision grows more and more acute. 
Our importations have increased by 
leaps and bounds and for the past 
year are nearly $40,000,000 in ex- 
cess of our exports. 


The association does not advocate 
the adoption of the United States 
tariff. Some lines of manufacture in 
Canada may require as much _ protec- 
tion as the same lines receive in the 
United States; many may require less. 
What we believe to be necessary is a 
tariff framed from a national stand- 
point, primarily for Canadian interests, 
and also to build up an increased trade 
with other parts of the British Em- 
pire. Above all, however, it must en- 
able Canadian products to meet the 
competition of foreign labor on fair 
and equitable terms. 


Continuing, the report expresses 
the view that insufficient protection 
has been granted to the woolen and 
twine interests, and does not approve 
of the departure made by govern- 
ment of increasing the protection by 
lessening the preference. It was 
also urged that dumping could only 
be prevented by increasing the du- 
ties. The report says: 


The association still has the earnest 
conviction that the changed conditions, 
which now obtain in Canada, demand 
the immediate and thorough revision 
of the tariff upon lines which will more 
effectually transfer to the workshops 
of our Dominion the manufacture of 
many of the goods which we now im- 
port from other countries. 
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Your committee cannot but report 
with satisfaction the continued growth 
of a national protectionist sentiment in 
Canada, as evidenced by both the gen- 
eral public and the Dominion Govern- 
ment. While a general revision has 
not yet taken place, the active and con- 
stant work of this association may be 
said to have produced splendid results. 
Business men in every branch of trade 
and of all shades of politics are to-day 
recognizing the fact that for the wel- 
fare of the Dominion the tariff should 
be a national rather than a party ques- 
tion, and that industries, as national 
assets, should be defended from foreign 
invasion. 


The committee recommends: 


That we pledge our continued support 
to the tariff resolution passed at the 
annual meeting held in Halifax in 1902, 
urging an immediate and thorough re- 
vision of the Canadian tariff, from a 
national business standpoint. 

That we reaftiirm the resolution 
passed at the annual meeting, held in 
Toronto last year, recommending the 
appointment of a tariff commission of 
experts, as follows: 

That we recomend the establishment 
in Canada by the Dominion Govern- 
ment of a permanent tariff commission 
of experts, who shall have constant 
supervision of tariff policy and changes, 
and shall follow closely the workings of 
the Canadian tariff, with a view to 
making such recommendations to the 
Government as will best conserve and 
advance the interests of the Dominion. 

That we stand opposed to any ar- 
rangement for reciprocal trade with the 
United States affecting the manufac- 
turing industries of Canada. 

That we again express our disap- 
proval of the bounty system as a sub- 
stitute for the policy of protection. 

That in the coming general elections 
we pledge our individual support to 
those candidates, irrespective of party, 
who announce themselves publicly in 
favor of an immediate general tariff re- 
vision upon lines which will more 
effectually transfer to the workshops 
of our Dominion the manufacture of 
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many of the goods which we now im- 
port from other countries. 


PARKER’S TARIFF PLAN. 





[San Francisco Chronicle.] 


As to the “tariff issue,” which comes 
next in his mind, Judge Parker would 
reduce the present duties on some arti- 
cles—he does not say which, and prob- 
ably does not dare to do so, until after 
election. At any rate it is not a matter 
on which the President can pass, except 
in the exercise of the veto power, as the 
schedules are arranged in Congress. 
Indeed, considering that the platform 
of his party denounces protection as 
“robbery,” he deals very tenderly with 
the tariff question, suggesting that 
“tariff reform” should be “prudently 
and sagaciously undertaken,” which ap- 
pears to be an intimation that protec-’ 
tionists may vote for him safely for 
there “will be nothing doing.” This safe 
and sane conclusion, however, is rather 
upset by his declaration, a little later, 
that the home market of manufacturers 
who have no surplus for export should 
by “reciprocity” arrangements be taken 
from them to buy more markets for 
those who do export. We may confess 
that Judge Parker has succeeded, in 
making the discarded Republican doc- 
trine of fake reciprocity a little plainer 
and consequently more repulsive than 
any former advocate of the atrocity. 
He professes to think “tariff reform” 
the most important trust-busting meas- 
ure, but favors any kind of a law 
which anybody can think of to accom- 
plish that end. He does not himself 
suggest any. 


If labor troubles were to tie up all 
the mills and factories of the country, 
even the beneficent influence of pro- 
tection would not save the country 
from a spell of hard times. Protection 
is not an all powerful Providence. It 
is a means whereby the country may 
have prosperity under normal condi- 
tion.—Boston Advertiser. 
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MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLI- 
CAN STATE CONVENTION. 





THE STATE TICKET AND PLATFORM—COM- 
PROMISE ON RECIPROCITY—EXTRACTS 
FROM SPEECHES. 





HE Massachusetts Republican 
State Convention was held in 
Tremont Temple, October 7. All of 
the present State officers were re- 
nominated, except the state treasur- 
er, as follows: Governor, John L. 
Bates of Boston; leutenant-govern- 
or, Curtis Guild, Jr., of Boston; 
secretary of the commonwealth, 
William M. Olin of Boston; attor- 
ney-general, Herbert Parker of Lan- 
caster; auditor, Henry E. Turner of 
Malden. For treasurer, Arthur B. 
Chapin of Holyoke was nominated 
by a vote of 821 to 688 for John J. 
Whipple of Brockton. 

The following were nominated for 
presidential electors: 

At large—William W. Crapo, 
New Bedford; Edwin U. Curtis, 
Boston. Congressional districts— 
First, Robert M. Woods, Hatfield; 
second, Norman P. Wood, North- 
field; third, Calvin D. Paige, South- 
bridge; fourth, Walter Perley Hall, 
Fitchburg; fifth, Newton P. Frye, 
North Andover; sixth, George H. 
Dole, Haverhill; seventh, Clarence 
T. Fernald, Melrose; eighth, George 
W. Perkins, Somerville; ninth, 
Francis L. Auld, Boston; tenth, Mil- 
ton C. Paige, Boston; eleventh, 
Thomas Sherwin, Boston; twelfth, 
Abbott E. French, Canton; thir- 
teenth, Benjamin Anthony, New 
Bedford; Fourteenth, Thomas C. 
Day, Barnstable. 
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Attorney-General William H. 
Moody, chairman of the convention, 
made a speech of considerable length, 
but we can afford space for only the 
following extract: 


There has been much _ discussion 
within our own party upon the ques- 
tion of reciprocity with Canada and a 
lack of universal agreement whether it 
is desirable or possible, and, if desira- 
ble and possible, what should be the 
scope and character of the agreement 
between the two countries. I am in- 
formed that your committee on plat- 
form will offer to this convention a 
declaration upon this subject, which, I 
trust, will be regarded by all as a sat- 
isfactory statement of the opinion of 
the body of Massachusetts Republicans. 

I cannot, however, refrain from ex- 
pressing to you a few general opinions 
which I hold upon this subject. Rec- 
iprocity with Canada should be ap- 
proached from a different point of view 
than reciprocity with any other nation 
except the republic of Cuba. The 
reciprocity which was agreed upon 
with the government of that republic 
was influenced largely by the political 
relations which we sustain and must 
sustain to her. So, though for reasons 
widely differing in detail, our trade re- 
lations with Canada should be influ- 
enced by political considerations. 

It is of the highest importance to 
this country and to the world that the 
two English-speaking nations should 
forever remain at peace, and for that 
reason it is important that our rela- 
tions with England’s great dependency 
to the northward should be and con- 
tinue harmonious. We have _ neutral- 
ized the inland lakes which separate 
our borders. No war ship of either 
power can carry its flag there. The 
long boundary line extending from sea 
to sea is left by each country unforti- 
fied against the other. The value to 
each country of these silent manifesta- 
tions of good will and confidence can- 
not be over-estimated; they lessen the 
miltary burden of each and promote 
the peace of the world. 
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The only irritating political question 
which has threatened our good rela- 
tions has been removed by the arbitra- 
tion of the Alaskan boundary line, for- 
tunately settled in exact accordance 
with the opinon of the lord chief jus- 
tice of England. These high considera- 
tions of national policy join with 
economic reasons in leading me to hope 
that the representatives of the two 
countries may come together again for 
the purpose of seeing whether a treaty 
for trade relations cannot be made 
which shall be mutually advantageous. 
We have made a treaty with Cuba 
which has proved an advantage to both 
countries and has sacrificed no Ameri- 
ean interest. May we not hope to do 
the same to our northern neighbor? 

I think I may safely assure you that 
in the near future this government will 
again invite Canada to consider in a 
friendly spirit our trade relations. It 
is not for me to speak in detail of the 
concessions which each can _ properly 
make to the other. Such considerations 
arise only at a later stage of the pro- 
ceedings. But I think that I ought to 
say two things in this Republican con- 
vention. The party as a whole is for 
the McKinley reciprocity, with the 
McKinley qualification and, therefore, 
we should not accept the leadership of 
our enemies, and should look with sus- 
picion upon the advice of those who 
oppose the principle of protection and 
support the principle of free trade. We 
should look with equal suspicion upon 
the advice of any whose private and 
special interests cause them to prefer 
Canadian interests to American inter- 
ests. The Canadians themselves are 
quite able to care for their own inter- 
ests without help from any within our 
borders. 

Rejecting then such counsels as 
these, we should seek for a real reci- 
procity and not a sham reciprocity, a 
reciprocity in which we receiye as well 
as give. Mindful of our own interests 
and our own self-respect, let us in any 
attempt which may be made, let us in 
any negotiations which may be opened, 
be inspired by a feeling of friendship 
and a desire to extend our trade rela- 
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tions in a manner that shall be mutu- 
ally profitable. If a treaty should fail 
of negotiation or ratification through 
the diversity of interests in the broad 
extent of the country, let me commend 
to your consideration the statesmanlike 
suggestion made by the junior senator 
that reciprocity may be satisfactorily 
obtained by a system of maximum and 
minimum duties. 


GOVERNOR BATES ON THE TARIFF. 


In the course of his speech ac- 
cepting his party’s third nomination, 
Governor Bates said: 


This is not the place for me to discuss 
the issues of this campaign. Others 
have done that. I wish but to suggest 
that the policy of protection to Ameri- 
can industries by means of a protective 
tariff has built more homes, villages 
and cities; has lighted the fires of more 
forges; has erected more factories; has 
caused the chanting of more looms and 
spindles; has filled more dinner pails; 
has provided more comforts for the 
great mass of the people and brought 
good cheer to more firesides, than all 
the other policies of government com- 
bined that have been advocated or put 
in force since the beginning of our na- 
tion. The Democratic party denounces 
this policy, and on such an issue alone 
is sure to be overwhelmingly defeated 
by the discerning American people. 


SENATOR LODGE 


Before the ballot was taken for 
treasurer, Chairman Moody said he 
had a statement to make. He was 
going to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of assuming that the 
convention would like to hear a re- 
sponse from Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge to the resolution which had 
been adopted indorsing him. WNo- 
body objected, and, amid applause, 
Mr. Lodge began to address the con- 
vention. Senator Lodge spoke, in 
substance, as follows: 


SPEAKS. 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Convention: The thought that is up- 
permost in my mind to-day—and I 
know it is the thought uppermost in 
yours—is of the great man who is gone 
from among us. It is not the time for 
me to speak of that splendid career 
of nearly half a century. At some fu- 
ture time in that forum where for so 
many years he stood as one of the lJead- 
ers of the nation I shall hope to say 
something adequate of my regard for 
him. But here to-day we are thinking 
of him as of our own; the senator from 
Massachusetts born and bred on our 
soil, the devoted lover of her past and 
of her present name; of the man who 
went in and out among us for a long 
life of eighty years without spot or 
without blemish. 

But what the loss is to the common- 
wealth has expressed what the loss is 
to the great party of the state of which 
he was so long a chief—the chief to 
whom you to-day have given expression 
in your resolutions. To me he was one 
of the nearest and dearest friends. His 
death makes to me a gap in life which, 
alas! never can be filled. 

Gentlemen, it is not for me, even if 
the time allow, to discuss national and 
political issues. You have listened this 
morning to one of the ablest and most 
complete expositions of Republicans 
and Republican records that it has ever 
been my good fortune to hear, coming 
from a man whose career in public life 
has been and is to-day a constant credit 
to Massachusetts. (Great applause.) 

But I should not forgive myself if 
I did not try to say at least one per- 
sonal word. I was deeply moved by the 
words of the chairman, still more by 
the generous expression of the conven- 
tion when the chairman of the commit- 
tee on resolutions read his report. Let 
me say to you, gentlemen, that your 
approbation has gone close to my heart. 
I have tried for twelve years to serve 
the state with all the strength that I 
possess. I am well aware that there 
have been many shortcomings, but I 
have never failed in the devotion 
which I believe to be for the best inter- 
ests of the United States and the best 
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interests of my own beloved common- 
wealth. (Applause.) 

In the contest which has arisen this 
summer over the question of reciproc- 
ity, many of the attacks have seemed to 
me to proceed quite as much from a 
feeling toward myself as from any in- 
terest in the cause of larger markets. 
(Laughter.) Though those attacks have 
proceeded from Democratic sources— 
and J am not accustomed to receive 
compliments from those sources— 
(Laughter) I have been accused of be- 
ing the opponent of all reciprocity; I 
have been accused of having changed 
my position and receded. I have done 
neither one nor the other. J have never 
been the opponent of a reciprocity 
which shall be a benefit to the United 
States, and I have never changed from 
that position. (Great applause of 
“here, here.’’) 

In the applause with which you were 
good enough to greet my name to-day 
I find there is no necessity to make 
any further answer to those who have 
assailed me. (Great applause.) There 
is only one single personal thing grow- 
ing out of what has been said—and I 
know you will forgive me for making 
a personal speech—and that has been 
the charge circulated that those with 
whom I have been associated in the 
representation of Massachusetts were 
not true in Washington to the inter- 
ests of the old state. 

In no single particular in regard to 
this question or any other except the 
great question of Philippine policy, have 
I ever differed one iota from my 
revered colleague, and I should like to 
go and see the man stand up to-day and 
in the presence of that newly made 
grave say that Senator Hoar was false 
to Massachusetts. (Great applause.) I 
have never disagreed with the President 
of the United States whom we are 
going to support for that great office. 
(Great applause.) 

And one single word in conclusion; if 
the attack that has been made that we 
have been devoted to other interests in- 
stead of those of our own common- 
wealth I will say that we have been 
there as senators and representatives of 
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the United States, and that is the first 
allegiance of every American; but the 
uppermost thought in my mind on this 
day is that of the old Bay State. 

My people have lived her for genera- 
tions; my children have been born here; 
every interest that I have in the world 
is tied up in this state and not in for- 
eign countries. (Applause.) I may not 
serve her well, but I say to you I serve 
her faithfully. (Applause.) I serve her 
with all the loyalty of my nature, all the 
deepest love of my heart, and, gentle- 
man, I feel from your action to-day that 
you know it, and from the bottom of my 
heart I thank you. (Great continued 
applause.) 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


The resolutions adopted by the 
convention were, as follows: 


We, Republicans of Massachusetts, in 
convention assembled, commend the ad- 
ministration of President Roosevelt, 
express our appreciation of his absolute 
integrity, courage and patriotism, and 
pledge to Roosevelt and Fairbanks our 
unswerving support. 

We endorse the entire platform of 
the Republican National Convention 
at Chicago, particularly those planks in 
favor of the maintenance of the gold 
standard and protection to American 
workmen and the industries by which 
they thrive. 

When representatives of a state like 
Massachusetts in the Democratic na- 
tional convention assent to and accept 
resolutions from which any allusion to 
the gold standard has been excluded 
by direct vote, we deem it important to 
eall the attention of the voters of the 
commonwealth, always true to the 
cause of sound money, to the necessity 
of keeping in power the party which is 
committed without equivocation to the 
strict maintenance of the gold 
standard. 

We also believe that still further 
measures should be taken toward nego- 
tiating reciprocity treaties with for- 
eign countries, and especially with 
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Canada and Newfoundland, upon such 
terms and conditions as will secure an 
enlargement of our foreign trade for 
the common benefit of our people, 
wherever reciprocal arangements can 
be effected consistently with the prin- 
ciples of protection and without injury 
to American agriculture, American 
labor or American industries, or when, 
as President Roosevelt said in his mes- 
sage of 1902, “the minimum of damage 
done may be disregarded for the sake 
of the maximum of good accomplished.” 
In the language of the President’s let- 
ter of acceptance: “We are on record 
as favoring arrangements for reciprocal 
trade relations with other countries, 
the arrangement to be on an equitable 
basis of benefit to both of the contract- 
ing parties. 

Governor Bates has maintained the 
high character of his predecessors, and 
we record our thorough appreciation 
of the courageous and _ painstaking 
manner in which he has executed the 
duties of his office and of the satisfac- 
tory results of his administration. He 
has earned and he commands the con- 
fidence of the people, and we ask the 
voters of the commonwealth to show 
their appreciation of his efforts by 
their votes on election day. 

We recognize the great ability, schol- 
arly attainments and commanding in- 
fluence in the Senate of Henry Cabot 
Lodge. His record has our cordial ap- 
proval, and we feel sure the Republican 
members of the next Legislature will 
give him their united support for re- 
election. 

The shadow of a great sorrow rests 
upon this convention. Senator Hoar is 
dead. His life was given in the service 
of his country and of his fellow-men. 
For forty years he was one of those 
who guided and watched over the for- 
tunes of the Republic. His achieve- 
ments are written in the history of 
the United States. Patriot and states- 
man, orator and scholar, lawyer and 
jurist, a great senator, aleader of men, 
the commonwealth of Masachusetts, 
loved by him so deeply and served by 
him so long, bows her head in grief as 
she enrolls his name among the great- 
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est of those who have made her past 
illustrious. His abilities were com- 
manding, his ideals were noble, his 
conduct of life followed the loftiest 
standards. 

He harkened always to the ery of 
the desolate and oppressed and stood 
forth to fight their battles for them. 
Pure of heart, stainless in honor, tender 
in his affection, fearless and unswerv- 
ing in the path of duty, unfaltering in 
his loyalty to friends and country, his 
life will be an example and an inspira- 
tion to the generations yet to be. He 
has died at the summit of his great 
career. He met death with the serene 
courage which had never failed him in 
the trials of life surrounded by all that 
should accompany old age, “like honor, 
love, obedience, troops of friends.” 

“So he passed over, and all the trum- 
pets sounded on the other side.” 


GOOD CROPS ASSURED. 





[From Henry Clews and Company’s 
Circular. | 


All doubt about the crops is now at 
an end, and this removes a very impor- 
tant restraint upon bullish enthusiasm. 
We are finally assured of an abundance 
of corn, and this, even if the expected 
2,500,000,000 crop is not quite realized, 
is one of our most important sources of 
national prosperity. We are sure, also, 
of a big cotton crop, some estimates 
now reaching 12,000,000, and while 
early frost might cut off 100,000 to 200,- 
000 bales, it could not do serious in- 
jury. Even the wheat crop is threshing 
out better than the crop killers were 
willing to let us believe, and in con- 
sequence of these developments the 
prices of corn, cotton and wheat are re- 
ceding from the excessive high prices 
which they not long ago commanded. 
Tt is now demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that American farmers—East, West and 
South—are to enjoy another pros- 
perous year, which is the all-important 
fact in the business situation. They 
and their dependents form so large a 
proportion of our total population that 
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good times with them mean better 
times for everybody—better times for 
merchants, better times for manufact- 
urers, better times for transportation 
interests, and ultimately better times 
for the investor, The unreasonably high 
prices for these three staples which 
lately prevailed were beneficial to no 
one except speculators, since producers 
did not secure these prices and consum- 
ers will not pay them very long. Their 
final effect would have been to injuri- 
ously check exports and stimulate over- 
production in the next crop. In fact, 
the prosperity of the farmer and the 
country at large is best promoted when 
speculation acts simply as a balance 
wheel and is not devoted to creating 
destructive corners. The recent de- 
clines, therefore, in wheat, cotton and 
corn are an _ encouraging feature. 
Without diminishing the profits of 
farmers, they will permit a revival of 
the natural outflow of domestic products 
and save us from an injurious derange- 
ment of our foreign trade, which would 
certainly occur if reckless grain and 
cotton operators had their way. 


Concerning trade relations with the 
United States, it must be acknowledged 
that many of our local interests would 
suffer by opening our markets to unre- 
stricted importation of American prod- 
ucts. The demand heard in New Eng- 
land and Minnesota for a _ reciprocity 
arrangement finds, so far as I can see, 
little response on our side of the line.— 
Prof. Adam Shortt, of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston. 


The Democrats who insist on remind- 
ing people that prices are higher than 
they were during 1893, 1894, 1895 and 
1896 are making a political mistake. I¢ 
is impossible to recall the prices of those 
days without bringing to mind the fact 
that consumption decreased enormously, 
because the people could not find the 
money with which to buy things to sat- 
isfy their wants. — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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OUR TRADE WITH CANADA. 





THIRTEEN-FOLD GAIN IN FIFTY YEARS— 
LOSS UNDER RECIPROCITY — FACTS 
FROM A NOTED ECONOMIST. 





[Walter J. Ballard in Rochester Post- 
Express. | 


OMMENCING with $9,515,991 

in 1850, our exports to Canada 
reached the large total of $131,274,- 
316 for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1904. This more than thirteen- 
fold increase in only fifty-four years 
is remarkable. Not only does it 
show Canada’s great value to us as a 
customer, but it also demonstrates 
the satisfactory internal progress of 
our next-door neighbor north. The 
increase is all the more remarkable 
in view of the way in which our 
selling to Canada is handicapped by 
the one third tariff preferential 
granted by Canada in favor of Great 
Britain and her colonies in the more 
recent years. During the period 
named our imports from Canada 
have grown from $5,179,500 to $51,- 
106,265, practically a ten-fold in- 
crease. Evidently the Dingley pro- 
tective tariff is not retarding our 
Canadian purchases, as since its 
adoption, July, 1897, our imports 
from Canada have grown from $40,- 
000,000 to $51,000,000. How much 
greater would have been the increase 
in these imports under reciprocity is 
an open question, as is also the effect 
reciprocity would have on our sales 
to Canada. These, in spite of the 
British tariff preferential, have 
grown from $64,000,000 to $1381,- 
000,000 in the same period. In 
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other words, our imports increased 
$11,000,000 in seven years, while 
our exports increased $67,000,000, 
or $3,000,000 more than double. 
The growth of our trade with 
Canada is graphically shown by the 
following figures for decennial years, 
quoting round millions only: 


Exports Imports 
to from 

Canada Canada. 
SHO re oars ees atstelars Clarmetsrs $9,000,000 $5,000,000 
1860 (reciprocity) ......... 22,000,000 23,000.000 
LBTO) Miners winieraeclind ee wielelefeiptels 25,000,000 36,000,000 
TBSO iG i iiedisc) evens sine olen 29,000,000 83,000,000 
BOO ice cesela lesa sneibre ale cw wiclells 40,000,000 39,000,000 
TIOO ec calesiv eae ei pidie weterelersie 95,000,000 39,000,000 
OOM uiane aettl aeilee ere ..--- 105,000, 000 42,000,000 
1902 ty ioa Le dsibisics siiclee'sis® sists 109,000,000 48,000,000 
OOS ial sia <feiba nine, ole Laer iete etarels 123,000,000 54,000,000 
AG0E War As er este sa biciaaw elveriaaie 131,000,000 51,000,000 


Canadian reports made up to the 
same date as ours in 1904—June 30 
—give us credit for $143,000,000 
exports, or $12,000,000 more than 
is recorded in our bureau of statis- 
ties and made known in Mr. Austin’s 
annual report just published. Evi- 
dently our bureau does not overstate 
things, though some of those who so 
glibly say “protection is a robbery” 
publicly insinuate otherwise. Prob- 
ably it is customary the world over 
to value exported articles higher in 
the country of their import than in 
the country of their export. For in- 
stance, our bureau of statistics has 
foreign figures which total imports 
from the United States in 1902 at 
$1,590,000,000, while our record for 
that year is only $1,360,000,000, or 
$230,000,000 less. Comparing the 
world’s record of exports with its 
record of imports the bureau finds 
the one to be $11,809,000,000, and 
the other $10,514,000,000, a differ- 
ence of $1,354,000,000, or 13 per 
cent larger when stated as imports 
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than when stated as exports. It will 
be noted that the most of the growth 
in our exports to Canada has been 
during the past ten years. For in- 
stance, between 1854 and 1904— 
forty years—the growth was only 
$32,000,000, while between 1894 
and 1904—only ten years—it was 
$75,000,000. } 

Reciprocity prevailed in the years 
1855 to 1866. In 1855 we sold 
Canada $27,741,000 and in 1866 
only $24,828,000, an actual loss of 
very near $3,000,000. In _ these 
years the highest point reached was 
$29,025,000 in 1856, and the lowest 
point fallen to was $20,573,000 in 
1862. Using the same years for 
comparison of our imports from 
Canada we find $15,000,000 in 1855 
and $48,000,000 in 1866, an actual 
gain of $33,000,000. We lost 
$3,000,000 and Canada gained $33,- 
000,000, giving us $36,000,000 the 
worst of the deal. 

Schenectady, October 5. 


THE WOOL TARIFF. 





[From Senator Fairbanks’s Speech at 
Big Timber, Montana.] 


It is the policy of the Republican 
party so far as possible to diversify in- 
dustry throughout the United States. 
It is sought to stimulate the establish- 
ment of new industries by means of 
protection. It believes in encouraging 
sheep husbandry and in stimulating 
the production of woolen goods in the 
United States. There is no good rea- 
son why the American farmer should 
not be able to produce the wool neces- 
sary to meet our great and expanding 
domestic needs. We should not turn 
over wool growing for our uses to the 
farmers of Australia, the Cape of Good 
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Hope, the Argentine Republic, or else- 
where. We should not pursue a policy 
which destroys the American flock, but 
on the other hand, should by the appli- 
cation of the protective principle, en- 
courage sheep raising in our own coun- 
try. There isa radical difference between 
the parties upon this important subject. 
This difference is not found only in the 
platforms adopted by them but in the 
legislation of Congress. During the 
last Democratic administration, wool 
here was worth seven to nine cents per 
pound. Now it is seventeen to twenty 
cents. We stand face to face with the 
question as to whether we shall return 
to the Democratic policy, which so 
greatly injured it. 


A Democratic paper says: “Never be- 
fore have there been so many voters 
ready to think for themselves in rural 
communities as this year.” No doubt; 
and that is the reason why Republicans 
rely on an overwhelming majority for 
Roosevelt and Fairbanks. If there is 
anything which has been made plain 
to the thinking farmer during the past 
five or six years it is that a great mar- 
ket for his products has been created in 
this country through the agency of 
protection. The result has been higher 
prices for all farm stuffs, a condition 
which would have been completely re- 
versed if the free trade policy of com- 
pelling the farmer to find his market 
at great expense, and at a high cost for 
freight, in distant lands had prevailed. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Read for Chamber of Commerce, H. 
M. Whitney and the Democratic party 
and you have the whole movement in a 
nutshell. We wonder that the organiza- 
tion is not disrupted by this effort to 
force it into partisan politics. Before 
this campaign is over the blatant, loud- 
mouthed advocates of reciprocity will 
have an opportunity to see what a 
very inadequate idea they had of the 
issue they are striving to force.—Wal- 
tham Free Press. 
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FAIRBANKS ON RECIPROC- 
LOWS 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle. | 


E do not remember whether 
Senator Fairbanks was one of 

the Republican statesmen who were 
bitten by the reciprocity snake, nor 
do we recall that he ever showed any 
signs of the trouble. At any rate, 
there is certainly now none of the 
virus in his system, as is well shown 
in the addresses he has made in Mon- 
tana and elsewhere along the Canada 
border. Some sound protectionists 
who now see the tremendous chasm 
along whose edge, under blind lead- 
ership, they had incautiously ven- 
tured, are now the most earnest and 
strenuous in sounding the alarm. 
Having experienced the danger and 
escaped, they are the more alert to 
warn others. 
the downfall of the protective sys- 
tem, for the reason that there can be 


Fake reciprocity means 


no “reciprocity” in competitive prod- 
ucts without sacrificing somebody, 
and those who are traded off become 
the most vigorous of free traders. 
This is counted on by the Democrats, 
who have now formally adopted the 
heresy, hoping by its application to 
secure recruits enough to uproot the 
entire protective system. It is pre- 
eisely in this sense that Democratic 
leaders have favored “reciprocity” as 
“‘a step toward free trade.” They 
figure that a few hundred thousand 
betrayed Republicans added to the 
regular Democratic vote will give 
them possession of the whole works. 

Knowing all this, Senator Fair- 
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banks is making the reciprocity issue 
quite prominent, and in his addresses 
in Montana he took great pains to 
expose the duplicity—for no other 
name can be applied to it—of Demo- 
cratic orators, and even their candi- 
date for President, in professing to 
quote President McKinley’s Buffalo 
address when they really give only 
those words which they can twist to 
favor Democratic contentions and 
carefully suppress his strict limita- 
tion of reciprocity to cases where it 
can “injure no American industry.” 
In this Senator Fairbanks is doing 
very important work. All thoughtful 
Republicans, and certainly all suffi- 
ciently important to be in Congress 
or the Administration, now thorough- 
ly understand the subject. But the 
term “reciprocity” is so fetching, and 
the subject was dallied with so long 
by Republican leaders who ought to 
have recognized the Democratic steel 
trap, that it is necessary to make it 
very clear to the popular mind, and 
there is no better way to bring it 
home to every man than to ask, for 
example, as Senator Fairbanks virtu- 
ally did, the wool-growers of Mon- 
tana whether they were prepared to 
be offered up as a sacrifice to the 
free-trade Moloch on the Democratic 
demand for 
There is no greater humbug than to 


“free raw materials.” 


ask for free raw materials for the 
benefit of the “export trade.” All 
manufacturers who pay duties on 
such materials can get their money 
back when they export the goods 
What 


they really want is free raw mate- 


made from such materials. 
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rials for the home market. There is 
a batch of them in Massachusetts who 
are hotfoot after that, and also for 
“reciprocity” with Canada, by which 
they mean that our market for some- 
body else’s goods shall be given to 
Canadians in order that they may get 
Canadian markets for their own stuff. 
Senator Fairbanks or somebody else 
should ask them to point out just 
which Massachusetts products they 
are willing to trade off. That would 
put a stop to the nonsense, or drive 
them into the Democratic party, 
where they belong. 


BRITISH LABOR CONDITIONS. 





Despite the efforts of the trade unions 
of Great Britain wages have so de- 
creased in the first six months of 1904 
as to aggregate a net loss to the workers 
in the iron and steel, shipbuilding, en- 
gineering, coal mining, glass manufac- 
turing and a few other industries, of 
$63,450 a week, which represented the 
loss divided among 875,000 workers. 
There has been some increase of wages, 
though it has been far more than offset 
by the decreases. Only 21,000 people se- 
cured higher wages, and their increases 
amounted to only $7,280 a week, as 
compared with an average loss to all 
workers of $38,299,000 for the year. 
Moreover, this loss is in addition to the 
loss of $2,620,000 for the first six 
months of 1903. 

The changes affecting seventy-eight 
per cent of the total number of workers, 
according to Consul General Evans, 
were arranged by arbitration, wages 
boards, sliding scales or other concilia- 
tory agencies. 

Consul General Evans has secured his 
information from the British Board of 
Trade, corresponding to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor here, 
which has completed the compilation of 
its statistics for the first half of the cur- 
rent year at a time singularly inoppor- 
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tune for those American political econo- 
mists who are asking support on the 
declaration that “protection is robbery,” 
and the more or less explicit promise 
that if the power is given to them they 
will so revise the existing tariff sched- 
ules as to destroy that protection which 
the American workman now enjoys from 
the competition of the unfortunate Brit- 
ish laborers. 


CANADIAN WOOLEN MILLS. 





Consul General W. R. Holloway 
writes from Halifax, N. S., thus: 

“The woolen goods manufacturers of 
Canada who have been engaged in the 
manufacture of the cheaper grades of 
goods have been complaining for a 
year that the preferential tariff in favor 
of England has so reduced their profits 
as to prevent their paying dividends, 
and that England now practically con- 
trols the Canadian market for woolen 
goods, except tweeds. Three mills in 
the vicinity of Montreal have recently 
shut down, and it is expected will re- 
main out of business until there is a 
change for the better in the market. 

“The Oxford Mills at Oxford and the 
Hewson Mills at Amherst, which manu- 
facture a high grade of tweeds, are 
doing a prosperous business, and the 
Hewson Mills are to be enlarged with a 
view to American export business. 

“Last autumn there was a shortage 
of blankets, owing to the increased 
Western demand, and this year a recur- 
rence of like conditions is expected. 
Already some mills have withdrawn quo- 
tations on blankets, while others have 
advanced their prices. Local mills are 
paying about twelve per cent more for 
wool than they did at this time last year 
and seem to have some difficulty in get- 
ting their supplies. 

“The Canadian mills never have been 
able to make successful use of shoddy, 
which is made from woolen rags or 
cloth ground up in a machine, the re- 
sulting fibrous mass being again spun 
into yarn, sometimes around a cotton 
thread, or being mixed with new wool, 
so that the product looks almost as good 
as if made wholly from new wool.” 
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WAGES AND PRICES. 





[From an article in Gunton’s Maga- 
zine for October. | 


HEN we come to consider the 

presentation of the subject 
by Chairman Cowherd of the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Committee, all 
thought of scientific accuracy van- 
ishes. That his statement and crit- 
icism were born of partisan bias is 
manifest in every paragraph. A 
more perfect instance of the absence 
of the spirit of scientific accuracy 
could not be found. He begins with 
the general impeachment of the hon- 
esty and fairness of Mr. Wright’s 
work, and then suggests that the 
commissioner should revise his fig- 
ures so as not to make the showing 
the Republican 
party. Such a suggestion at once 


too favorable to 


Cowherd as 
politician, who is entirely out of place 
in any discussion that requires statist- 
ical accuracy or scientific integrity. 

With Mr. Cowherd it is manifestly 
a grievance that Mr. Wright’s sta- 
tistics show that the country has 
been, and is prosperous. It is his pur- 


classifies Mr. a mere 


pose, as it is his political interest, 
to show that the country is going to 
the dogs, that industry is shrinking, 
profits are disappearing, wages are 
falling, and the general industrial 
and social condition of the people is 
This would have 
been an excellent campaign card for 
Mr. Cowherd and his party, though it 
would have been disastrous for the 
country. Mr. Cowherd and his party 
are laboring under great disadvan- 


growing worse. 
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tage in needing national disaster to 
help their cause. If all the Demo- 
cratic editors and chairmen of all the 
Democratic Committees and all their 
campaign documents and platforms 
should proclaim that during the last 

the industrial 
country has de- 
condition 


six years 
condition of this 

teriorated, and that the 
of the laborers has gradually grown 
would believe it. 


five or 


worse nobody 
There is no corner of the country 
to which the influence of prosperity 
has not reached, nor could any 
amount of official statistics convince 
the people that the nation had been 
industrial decline 


prosperous while 


was going on all around. For in- 
stance, in 1893-96 no amount of bul- 
letins showing that wages were rising, 
and prosperity increasing would have 
had any effect. Everybody knew 
that that was not the case, while they 
did not have the statistics they had 
evidence of it in their every day ex- 
perience. Those who did not expe- 
rience this themselves saw it every 
Profits were made 
by no one, except perhaps a few im- 
porters, and wages were nowhere in- 
creased. ‘Though prices were falling, 
forced idleness was increasing, and 
everybody knew that prosperity had 
vanished. Thousands of proclama- 
tions of the Wilsons and Clevelands 
to the contrary would have made no 
impression. 

So it is to-day. Mr. Wright’s re- 
port on Wages and the Cost of Living 
accords with the general experience 


day about them. 


of the country. Assuredly, there has 
been a rise of prices, but it has been 
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accompanied by all the other phases 
of general prosperity, chief among 
which are the advance in wages and 
increasing employment. If there 
were no changes whatever in the 
ratio of prices and wages, the mere 
change from a prevalence of enforced 
idleness to one of abundant employ- 
ment would itself constitute prosper- 
ity. This has been accompanied by a 
tremendous expansion in business, in 
productive power, and in changes in 
prices and wages. Prices have risen, 
but wages have risen more. As a 
natural effect, following the flush of 
prosperity, prices are now settling 
down and wages are 
MS 4! | «te 
Mr. Cowherd charges Mr. Wright 
with selecting, for political purposes, 
many industries that have no protec- 


remaining 


tion. He says: 
Colonel Wright selected his indus- 
tries and occupations carefully. He 


paid no attention to whether an indus- 
try was protected or not, unless it was 
to keep away from the highly protected 
ones, for they usually pay smaller 
wages than are paid by the unpro- 
tected. Hence, out of the 3,429 
establishments selected for comparison, 
1,199, or more than one-third, are in 
the building trades. Of the remainder, 
1,188 establishments were flour mills, 
bakeries, foundries and machine shops, 
planing mills, newspaper printing 
offices, marble and stone works, black- 
smithing and horseshoeing shops and 
street and sewer works. All of these and 
many others are in the unprotected in- 
dustries, and in many of them the 
strength of the unions has been devel- 
oped in recent years, so that the rise in 
wages comes within the period covered. 
Not one-fourth of the establishments 
selected are in the protected industries, 


This shows the utter ignorance of 
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the Chairman of the Democratic 
Congressional Committee of the ele- 
mentary principles of protection. He 
talks as if only those industries di- 
rectly affected by the tariff are bene- 
fited, whereas every intelligent pro- 
tectionist knows that the protected 
industries receive no more _ benefit 
from protection than the unprotected 
and often do not have as great pros- 
perity. Consumption opens new re- 
gions, multiples railways, and devel- 
ops towns and cities. It is in this 
development of towns and cities and 
the increase of urban populations that 
the so-called unprotected industries 
have their rise and growth. These 
domestic industries that have no for- 
eign competition are largely depend- 
ent upon the prosperity which the 
protection to the manufacturing in- 
The great 
meat-packing interests in Chicago 


dustries makes possible. 


and the elevated railways and subway 
and surface railways in New York 
are as largely the result of protection 
as is the development of the silk in- 
dustry of Paterson, New Jersey, or 
the iron industry of Pennsylvania. 
These great domestic industries are 
born of the national progress that 
free trade would have made impossi- 


ble. 


If the strike issue can be narrowed 
down to the “closed shop,” there is no 
question whatever as to the action of 
the American public. The public will, 
firmly and decisively, by their votes 
and, if necessary, by their arms, put 
down a doctrine so antagonistic to that 
liberty which is the fundamental law of 
the American system.—Wall Street 
Journal, 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS. 





[Clipped from the San Francisco 
Chronicle. | 


They claim to have cheapness in Eng- 
land; they also admit that in spite of 
that cheapness thirty per cent of the 
population of the United Kingdom is 
hovering on the verge of starvation. 

The American people are too shrewd 
to be fooled by price lists or arguments 
based on them. They know that it is 
not the price of a thing that counts so 
much as the ability to get it. 

Parker’s reference to McKinley’s atti- 
tude on the subject of reciprocity is dis- 
ingenuous, because it suppresses all men- 
tion of the fact that he said that foreign 
trade was not worth securing if it in- 
volved the sacrifice of American com- 
peting industries. 

The secret of the comfort of the 
working classes is not to be found in 
tables of wages and prices, but in op- 
portunities for employment. Protection 
provides those opportunities, as the 
records showing the phenomenal in- 
crease in every branch of American in- 
dustry eloquently testify. 

There is nothing more firmly estab- 
lished in the minds of business men 
than the fact that high prices mean 
good times and brisk trade, while low 
prices stand for hard times and dull 
trade. And yet the Democratic cam- 
paign committee is fatuous enough to 
seek to make votes by singing the song 
of cheapness, dullness and adversity. 

The Democrats are appealing with 
tears in their eyes to the workers of the 
cities to vote against the retention of a 
condition of affairs under which the 
farmer gets good prices for his products. 
The city voter, however, is not inclined 
to lose sight of the fact that when the 
farmer is producing at a loss he is a 
mighty poor customer for the products 
of factories. 

The farmer is respectfully requested 
to note that the free trade journals are 
bewailing the fact that the cost of agri- 
cultural products is so high that the 
foreigner is not able to pay as much for 
them as the American consumer. They 
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would like to see prices go down so that 
the volume of exports would be in- 
creased. 

Bradstreet’s prints the interesting 
statement that the small farms in the 
neighborhood of Eastern cities which 
for a number of years were neglected 
are now in demand, as the agriculturists 
find that under present conditions they 
can be profitably worked. ‘Thus is the 
soundness of the protectionist conten- 
tion that it pays to bring factory and 
farm together amply confirmed. 

The deposits in the savings banks of 
the United States increased from $2,450- 
000,000 in 1900 to $2,935,000,000 in 
1903. This fact tells the story of the 
improved condition of the workingmen 
better than price lists. It shows indis- 
putably that wages have advanced in- 
finitely more than the prices of things 
used by the toilers of the country, other- 
wise they could not increase their sav- 
ings at the rate noted above. 

John Sharp Williams laments that 
there is a tendency on the part of farm- 
ers to conclude that “the tariff is the 
cause of prosperity, because they haye 
seen the country thrive under protec- 
tion.” Mr. Williams may feel distressed 
that such is the case, but the farmer 
who has seen every attempt to move 
toward free trade followed by disaster, 
and on the other hand protective tariffs 
producing prosperity, cannot very well 
avoid thinking as he does. 

There is very little talk about the dis- 
position of American manufacturers to 
sell their products to foreigners at lower 
prices than they obtain in the home 
market. Secretary Shaw’s demonstra- 
tion that of every $1,000 worth of man- 
ufactures produced by American labor 
30 cents’ worth is sold abroad cheaper 
than to our own people has made the 
accusation seem absurd, proving as it 
does that the comparatively trifling pro- 
portion of our immense production sold 
for less than cost to foreigners is really 
a surplus that had to be got rid of at a 
sacrifice. 

President Roosevelt’s allusion to the 
inconsistency of the Democratic posi- 
tion on the tariff question is tfoubling 
the war horses of that party. They 
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find it hard to answer Roosevelt’s 
charge that “they promise to leave Re- 
publican legislation undisturbed, and at 
the same time they want the Republi- 
cans put out of power on account of 
that legislation.” When they try to 
answer they flounder and make a mess 
of it, almost as bad as the one which 
the platform has made in denouncing 
the.tariff as robbery and promising re- 
lief on the installment plan. 

The Democratic talk about cost of 
living is confined to cities, for obvious 
reasons. The chief advances that have 
contributed to the increased cost of 
living are in the prices of agricultural 
products. As their campaigns four years 
and eight years ago were made almost 
wholly on the assumption that the farm- 
er was being ground in the dust be- 
cause he had to sell his products at prices 
that searcely paid to produce them, 
it 1s easy to see that some trouble might 
be oecasioned if the inconsistency of 
the party was made too clear in the agri- 
cultural districts. 

The nonsense about incidental pro- 
tection is being revived in certain quar- 
ters. Those who attempt to disguise 
the purpose of the Democrats by assert- 
ing that under any circumstances the 
necessity for raising a large revenue 
will require the imposition of duties 
which will prove protective are not tell- 
ing the truth. Clever handlers of tariff 
schedules may easily construct a rev- 
enue tariff which, for a time, at least, 
will bring in all the money the Govern- 
ment needs. There is no real protec- 
tion other than that deliberately pro- 
vided for; incidental protection is 
protection that does not protect. 


WOOLENS AT WORLD’S FAIR. 





{St. Lowis Correspondence of the New 
York Journal of Commerce. | 


Only two firms have put on exhibition 
men’s-wear materials, strictly speaking, 
and of these only one has shown a full 
line. To the American Woolen Com- 
pany belongs the distinction of being 
the sole representative of this important 
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branch of American industry. It is emi- 
nently adapted through the endless vari- 
ety of fabrics it produces in some thirty 
mills to stand for the industry. Natu- 
rally it is a difficult matter for a men’s- 
wear manufacturer to make a satisfying 
and attractive display of lines which are 
perforce sombre in hue and without 
great variety of coloring, except as they 
are examined minutely. Undoubtedly 
this difficulty has been the reason why 
the American manufacturer has re- 
frained from exhibiting to the world the 
marked progress which has been made 
in the fabrication of cloths which go 
into men’s apparel. 

But the American Woolen Company 
has succeeded admirably in making an 
attractive and instructive exhibit. It is 
a progressive object lesson, commencing 
from the raw material and extending 
through the various stages to the fin- 
ished product. Situated in a central 
spot in the palace of manufactures, just 
off the exhibits of cotton goods, it oc- 
cupies a commanding position and is 
generally observed. The cases are built 
in the form of a hollow square, with a 
second case in its interior. The latter 
contains the various stages of raw mate- 
rial as it is manufactured into fabrics. 
The different classes and types of wool 
are arranged about the base from the 
coarsest to the very finest Australian 
stock. Immediately above these are 
illustrated the different processes 
through which the yarn passes in its 
manufacture—card balls, tops, rovings 
and finally yarn on spools, cones, tubes, 
ete. The variety of fabrics, draped artis- 
tically in the outer show cases, is be- 
wildering to say the least. The plain 
staple worsted, clay and serge, the black 
and blue cheviot, covert, thibet, fancy 
wool and worsted suitings and trouser- 
ings combine to give at a glance the 
scope and capabilities of the plants rep- 
resented by this amalgamation. Special 
features are made of the new “Olive- 
auto,” a fabric particularly adapted for 
use in automobiling. Figures are 
dressed in the various types of fabric 
shown from the plain business suit to 
the dressy Prince Albert. The fabrics 
which have been supplied to the United 
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States army are prominently displayed, 
and form an important part of the ex- 
hibit. As an entity it is remarkable 
that the exhibit contains as great vari- 
ety and withal homogeneity of style and 
coloring. ... 

L. ©. Chase & Co. of Boston have 
an extensive exhibit covering a wide 
range of products. Perhaps the great- 
est prominence is given to its lines of 
horse blankets, and judging from the 
names woven into them it is evident 
this company numbers some very large 
customers among its clientele. But 
this is not the only line shown, for 
there are carriage robes, plushes, uphol- 
stery fabrics, ete. The company repre- 
sents the Troy Blanket Mills, the San- 
ford Mills, Reading Rubber Manufac- 
turing Company and the Holyoke 
Plush Company... . 

We now come to the essentially dress 
goods exhibits, which are more com- 
plete, though small in number, than the 
men’s-wear lines shown. Parker, Wild- 
er & Co., in addition to their display of 
cottons, have an elaborate case of the 
products of several mills. From the 
Cocheeco Woolen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Rochester, N. H., are 
shown lines of uniform cloths, coverts, 
thibets, habit cloths and suitings, and 
from the Gonic (N. H.) Manufactur- 
ing Company extensive lines of ker- 
seys, broadcloths and fancy suitings are 
the features. These are of high-class 
workmanship and finish, and the blend- 
ing of rich colorings is very effective. 
From the Talbot Mills the Dundee 
cheviots are prominent in a wide range 
of shades, as are also flannels and suit- 
ings from the same plant; while from 
the Stirling Mills the exhibit is com- 
posed of flannels, Geneva tricots and 
Paco thibets. The aggregate showing 
covers a wide field of fabrication and 
is of unusual interest. Taken in con- 
nection with the cotton goods display 
the exhibit of this firm is one of the 
most important in the American tex- 
tile division of the Palace of Manufac- 
tures. 

Another firm which exhibits dress 
goods as well as cottons is that of 
Harding, Whitman & Co. From the 
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Arlington Mills plain sheer worsted 
fabrics are shown in diverse colorings, 
with fancy figured materials. Fancy 
cotton dress fabrics from the Whitman 
mills form a conspicuous part of this 
display. But not the least important, 
and certainly not the least attractive 
part of this varied exhibit, are the 
plain and faney yarns which are shown 
in the various degrees of manufacture. 
These are displayed in cotton and 
worsted, while the top mill of this 
plant is also represented by its prod- 
uct, which proves of general interest. 
A most varied assortment of textiles is 
contained in the cases devoted to this 
exhibit, and naturally the interest is 
great by reason of its variety. 


The Boston Herald finds fault with 
Secretary Shaw’s estimate of the magni- 
tude of the American home market, but 
it ignores the admission of free trader 
Edward Atkinson, who, as early as 1890, 
demonstrated that the American home 
trade amounted to $50,000,000,000, while 
the foreign trade only reached $1,600,- 
000,000. The estimate of the secretary 
may be adversely criticised by protec- 
tionists who think that it was too low, 
but the Herald, a professed admirer of 
tree trader Atkinson’s statistical acu- 
men, has no kick coming, as that emi- 
nent Cobdenite, nearly fifteen years ago, 
thought our home trade fully twice as 
great as Secretary Shaw now estimates 
it to be.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The American worker spends much 
more on food and shelter and clothing 
than the worker in any other country, 
because he lives much more comfort- 
ably. No other working people have 
such good food, or are so well clothed 
and housed, as our own. And no other 
working people have such comfortable 
accounts in the savings banks. The 
common people of this country have 
reached a plane of living not attainable 
by the workers of any other land. Our 
national prosperity is built on the pros- 
perous condition of the great mass of 
the people.—Review of Reviews. 
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NEW ENGLAND COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS. 





BRIEF ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 





HE semi-annual meeting of this 
association was held at the 
Mount Washington Hotel, Bretton 
Woods, N. H., September 21-22. 
There was a large attendance of 
members and invited guests. 
President Herbert E. Walmsley, 
of New Bedford, delivered the open- 
ing address, in which he gave much 
attention to the labor question. He 
said, in part: 


Let us, without reservation, concede 
to labor, its legitimate and indisputable 
claim as an important factor in the sit- 
uation. It is incumbent on each to re- 
spect the rights of the other, for both 
have their respective rights. I desire, 
however, to emphasize in the most 
unqualified manner possible, that in so 
far as the management and _ direction 
of our industrial corporations is con- 
cerned, the managers alone, at all 
times, and under all circumstances, 
must manage and direct, must not con- 
cede one iota of their prerogatives or 
responsibilities to any outside influence 
whatsoever; the vitality, the effective- 
ness, the success of the industry de- 
pending upon this all important and 
vital principle, which must be main- 
tained and insisted upon absolutely, 
and without question. As regards the 
hours of labor, fully realizing the force 
of southern competition, and its daily 
increasing severity, it is perfectly plain 
that the cotton industry of New Eng- 
land cannot afford to have its power of 
successful competition further weak- 
ened by reducing the hours or having 
any further burdens whatsoever im- 
posed upon it. There can be no two 
opinions as to this—on the other hand, 
however, it is equally perfectly plain 
and certain that the working hours in 
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the New England workshops and fac- 
tories cannot and will not be increased 
beyond the present legal and lawful 
limit. The standard or normal rate of 
wages in the New England cotton mill 
never can nor will be brought down to 
the level of the southern standard. The 
difference in the cost of living, alone, 
between these two sections of the coun- 
try, makes such a thing impossible. I 
do not hesitate to say, in the most em- 
phatic manner, that in my judgment, 
any such reduction or leveling down is 
neither desirable nor necessary. 


D. A. Tompkins, of Charlotte, 
N. C., presented an outline plan of 
a general warehouse system with 
negotiable certificates attached as a 
reservoir for surplus crops, and a 
barrier to gambling risks, as well 
as an ultimate price equalizer. 

Henry G. Kittredge, of the Tex- 
tile American, Boston, presented a 
carefully prepared and scientific pa- 
per on the “Economic Extension of 
Cotton Cultivation in the South.” 
After giving the statistics of pres- 
ent production and consumption in 
the world, he said: 

There is, to-day, a commercial de- 
mand for the manufactured products of 
fifteen and a half million bales of cot- 
ton, and if prognostications are of any 
value, twenty years hence will see a 
legitimate call for fully twenty-five 
million bales to satisfy the normal 
wants of mankind. Whence is _ this 
needed supply to come? Is a question 
of dominating importance to the man- 
ufacturing industries of the world. 
That the South is capable of raising all 
the additional cotton that may be 
wanted for the next quarter of a century 
at least, may be conceded at once; but 
southern industry and prosperity must 
meet this question from an economic 
standpoint, and discuss it as a business 
proposition, involving trade, commerce, 
and manufacture, as well as agricul- 
ture, in such aspects as should be 
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naturally associated with the material 
progress of that section of our country. 

Within the next twenty years, it may 
be safe to say that there will be a de- 
mand for seven to ten million more bales 
of cotton for the commercial require- 
ments of the world. Admitting this as 
a probability, the question is, should 
the spinners of the world rest con- 
tentedly upon any presumption that 
this increased want will be supplied by 
the South? or should the South under- 
take, as an economic proposition, to 
furnish this additional supply? And if 
not, will not the South have reached an 
economic extension of cotton cultiva- 
tion when it attains an average annual 
yield of fifteen to seventeen million 
bales upon an area approximating 35,- 
000,000 acres? . . . 

This number of acres, 35,000,000, de- 
voted to the culture of cotton, I regard 
as prophetic of the limitation of the 
amount of land that the South can 
economically give to this one agricul- 
tural product. It would not, as I view 
the industrial and commercial welfare 
of the South, contribute to the pros- 
perity of that section of our country, 
to devote a larger proportion of cotton 
area to its husbandry, to the neglect of 
other agricultural pursuits. 

If 35,000,000 acres mark the limit of 
the area of economic cotton cultivation 
in the South, then the limit of cotton 
production may be placed at 15,000,000 
bales—203 pounds of lint per acre and 
480 pounds, net, per bale—or perhaps, 
17,000,000 bales under the most favor- 
able conditions from the sowing of the 
seed to the end of the harvesting sea- 
son. If any season should prove as un- 
productive as the one just ended, the 
yield would be no more than 12,500,000 
bales; and any low yield like this would 
create a panic in the cotton supply of 
the world ten years hence. 


The next paper was a forceful 
presentation of the “Business Side of 
Cotton Manufacturing,’ by James 
R. MacColl, Pawtucket, R. L., a man 
well qualified to discuss the points 
involved, as he has been the execu- 
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tive head of one of the largest and 
most general manufacturing estab- 
lishments in New England for sey- 
eral years past. The paper itself 
showed that neither the imillborn 
“practical man” nor the school-made 
theoretical genuis was as much a ne- 
cessity to modern manufacturing as 
the business man, who combines 
with the knowledge of the other two, 
the executive ability to “do things.” 

The other papers read were mostly 
of a technical character. Among 
those from New England were the 
following: Charles H. Fish, of 
Dover, N. H., on “Hypo-chloride of 
Sodium in Bleaching’; CC. P. 
Brooks, of New Bedford on “Mois- 
ture in Cotton and Cotton Yarns”; 
George W. Montgomery, of Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn., on “Novelties in 
Cotton Yarns’; Arthur N. Hersom, 
of Lowell, on “Preparation of 
Warps’; and Wm. R. West, of New 
Bedford, on “Rolled Covering.” 

At the last session, R. H. Edwards, 
of Baltimore, proposed a plan (which 
was referred to the “Board of Gov- 
ernors) for representative bodies of 
cotton interests in this country to 
unite in an invitation to English as- 
sociations of cotton spinners to visit 
this country and investigate cotton 
erowing possibilities of the South. 
It is expected then to induce Eng- 
lish manufacturers to turn their ef- 
forts toward colonizing the vacant 
cotton lands by immigration, thus 
accomplishing the same result in a 
more marked degree and in a shorter 
time than is now aimed at by Eng- 
lish experiments in cotton growing in 
Africa and other colonies. 
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CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS 
OPPOSED TO RECIPROCITY. 





[From the Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. | 


| the present discussion of our 

commercial relations with Can- 
ada too much emphasis cannot be 
laid on the fact that the Canadian 
manufacturers themselves are likely 
to be the most steadfast opponents 
to any reciprocity treaty with the 
United States. The Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, a highly in- 
fluential organization representing 
hundreds of millions of dollars of 
invested capital, may safely be taken 
to voice no small share of the senti- 
ment of the business interests of the 
Dominion. Accordingly when this 
body unequivocally throws the weight 
of its influence in favor of further 
protective legislation it must be ap- 
parent that the chances of negotiat- 
ing a treaty such as the LBoston 
petition signers have in mind are 
comparatively slim. 

The tariff committee of the organ- 
ization referred to, at a meeting in 
Montreal several days ago, reported, 


with satisfaction, the continued 
growth of a national protective 
sentiment. Not only this, but 


President Drummond of the As 
sociation highly commended the 
ministry for imposing a duty of 
$7 a ton upon steel rails immedi- 
ately after the Canadian Pacific rail- 
road had ordered 60,000 tons of steel 
rails in the United States. This duty, 
moreover, will be raised to $10.50 
by the operation of the anti-dumping 
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clause, so that in addition to the or- 
dinary duty of $420,000 an extra 
sum of $210,000 will be paid the 
Canadian government on the 60,000 
tons of rails. 

Now if this has any significance 
whatever it is this: that the Canadian 
manufacturers fondly look forward 
to the day when Canada will be sur- 
rounded by a tariff wall giving them 
effectual control of their home mar- 
kets. Canada, so her people seem to 
think, has a future of her own, and 
until it has been clearly demonstrated 
that she cannot produce within her 
own borders essentially all that she 
needs it is wholly improbable that 
her manufacturers will regard with 
much favor anything in the shape of 
a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. 


[From the Omaha Bee. } 


We recently referred to what was 
said at the annual meeting of manu- 
facturers at Montreal. It was there 
very plainly and conclusively shown 
that this influential interest in the 
Dominion is not only opposed to 
making any trade concessions to the 
United States, but demands that the 
Canadian tariff shall be raised so as 
to give them better protection against 
American competition. We quoted 
from the address of the president of 
the association of manufacturers to 
this effect. He argued that the great 
thing to be sought was the building 
up of the Canadian home market, so 
that with the growth of manufactur- 
ing industries the condition of the 
agricultural producers would be im- 
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proved. In urging this, which had 
the unanimous approval of the man- 
ufacturers, he unquestionably had in 
view the example of the United 
States. The Republican tariff policy 
has had the effect of building up a 
great home market, which consumes 
95 per cent of the products of the 
farm, and very naturally the Cana- 
dian manufacturers believe that a 
like result must follow the applica- 
tion of a similar policy in the Domin- 
ion. There is reason to think there 
is a growing sentiment in this direc- 
tion among the agricultural producers 
of Canada. 

What prospect is there, then, of a 
reciprocity arrangement between the 
Dominion and the United States? 
What have the advocates here of 
reciprocity to propose, which would 
be fair and equitable, that the Cana- 
dians would be likely to accept? If 
we cannot get any concessions for 
our manufacturers, would it be wise 
to enter into an arrangement. affect- 
ing only natural products, thus creat- 
ing a competition with American 
farmers in their home market which 
could not fail to be to their disad- 
vantage? It is not to be doubted that 
a great majority of our people are 
unfavorable to any treaty that might 
prove inimical to our agricultural 
interest, yet it appears obvious that 
no treaty could be negotiated that 
would not discriminate against this 
interest. In view of this there is no 
excuse or sound reason for continu- 
ing, as is being done in Massachu- 
setts, the agitation for reciprocity. 
It is manifestly impracticable under 
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existing conditions and may be ex- 
pected to become still more so with 
the growth of the manufacturing in- 
terests of the Dominion. 


FREE WOOL AND MARKETS. 





[From the Teatile-World Record. | 


URING the years just preced- 

ing the advent of the Wilson 
free wool tariff bill there were five 
textile manufacturers in this country 
who advocated the reduction of the 
McKinley duties so loudly and con- 
tinuously that they became popularly 
known as the textile quintet. The 
keynote of their song was: “Give us 
free wool and we will capture the 
markets of the world.” They got 
free wool, but instead of capturing 
the markets of the world they lost 
the home market under the avalanche 
of foreign goods produced by cheap 
Pride of opinion led 
the members of this quintet to run 
their mills under the Wilson bill long 
after a shut-down was imperatively 
demanded by the most ordinary busi- 
The five free trad- 
ers comprising the quintet were all 
very wealthy men, but one after the 
other was forced by the heavy losses 
in manufacturing to put his pride in 
his pocket and curtail production. 
To our personal knowledge one of 
them directed his mill manager to ac- 
cept an order at a price below even 
the estimated cost in order to keep 
the looms in motion. This was at 
a time when the actual cost had 
mounted far above the estimate be- 
cause of the deficiency in the volume 


foreign labor. 


ness prudence. 
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of business. The evil times which 
overtook this wealthy quintet brought 
still greater disaster to the thousands 
of men throughout the country who 
had their all invested in the business 
of manufacturing textile goods. Sur- 
plus was converted into deficit and 


bankruptey stalked through our 
mills. In the business depression 
caused by the Wilson-Cleveland- 


Gorman bill some of the oldest and 
most substantial firms were swept out 
of existence and a succession of fail- 
ures began which is not yet ended. It 
is but a few months ago that a tex- 
tile manufacturer who, by great 
natural ability and a life time of in- 
dustry had amassed a fortune, failed 
and died a poor man because of 
losses incurred in the black years 
following the election of Grover 
Cleveland in 1892. 

Since their experience with the free 
wool for which they clamored the 
survivors of the quintet have been 
silent. No longer are they found 
in public places telling the people 
that their mills would run: night and 
day if they had free wool. No 
longer do they fill colums of the 
Boston Herald with mathematical 
demonstrations that free wool would 
give America command of the wool 
goods market of the world. No long- 
er do politicians who do not know 
the difference between a mixing 
picker and a miss-picker, point to 
them as final proof of the undiluted 
blessings of free trade. 

The world has moved since the 
quintet and the professors in our col- 
leges from Maine to California, and 
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from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
publicly proclaimed the evils of a 
protective tariff. Protection is now 
the settled policy of nearly every 
nation on earth. England, which has 
ever been held up a shining example 
of free trade is the scene of a deter- 
mined struggle by a powerful party 
to adopt a protective tariff. The 
woolen industry of Canada lies pros- 
trate as a result of low preferential 
duties. The history of the past twelve 
years and the present world wide 
trend toward protection has made 
even the great free trade party of 
America pause. The recollection of 
Cleveland times is too fresh in the 
minds of the people to afford any 
hope of a return to the free wool de- 
lusion. The friends of American in- 
dustry should not forget, however, 
that the twelve years that seem so 
short to the man of forty is an age 
to the man of twenty-one who casts 
his first vote in 1904, and who was a 
child of nine years when Grover 
Cleveland was elected president in 
1892 on a platform pledged to free 
wool. | 

For this reason the friends of 
American labor and industry should 
resolve to keep the bitter lessons of 
the past before the public. No mat- 
ter how weak may be any braying 
for free wool they should remember 
that it carries the threat of business 
disaster and should meet it with the 
demand that the man who asks for 
free wool shall prove its advantages 
by the experience of the past. 
Promises and opinions are not 
enough. 
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WHO} PAYS“THEV DUT YA 





[From the Iron and Steel Bulletin.] 
./ E copy the following excellent 
answer to this question from 

the able and comprehensive speech 
of the Hon. John H. Landis, of Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania, ex- 
member of the State Senate and pres- 
ent Superintendent of the United 
States Mint at Philadelphia, deliv- 
ered at the annual county meeting of 
the Republicans of Lehigh county, at 
Trexlertown, on August 27, 1904. 
Mr. Landis has been prominently 
identified with the agricultural inter- 
ests of Lancaster county all his life: 
“The question, who pays the duty, 

is an old one and is worn quite 
threadbare. That ‘the tariff is a 
tax’ upon the consumer is claimed 
by comparatively few intelligent peo- 
ple to-day. The time has come when 
no intelligent person should entertain 
so preposterous an idea. ‘A tariff 
for revenue only’ is a tax upon the 
consumer, but a protective tariff is 
not. Let me give a plain and practi- 
cal illustration as to who actually pays 
the duty on imported agricultural 
products. Take two farmers, one liv- 
ing in Manitoba and the other living 
in Minnesota. Each farmer sells 
1,000 bushels of wheat to the Minne- 
apolis flour mills. Each receives a 
dollar a bushel for his wheat. The 
Minnesota farmer delivers his wheat 
at the mill, receives a thousand dol- 
lars In payment, takes it home, and 
deposits it to his credit in bank. The 
Manitoba farmer also delivers his 
wheat at the same mill and receives a 
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thousand dollars in payment. Can 
he take his thousand dollars home 
with him and deposit it in his bank? 
Not by any means. There is the 
Dingley duty of twenty-five cents per 
bushel on all the wheat he brought 
into this country from Manitoba, 
which he paid at the custom house, 
amounting to $250 on his thousand 
bushels. The other $750 he can take 
home with him, but the $250 he must 
pay for the privilege of selling wheat 
in the American market; it goes into 
the Treasury of the United States, 
not for the benefit of a special few, 
but for the benefit of all the people 
of the United States. 

“Take two farmers, each of whom 
has a hundred bushels of potatoes for 
sale. One lives in Crawford county, 
Pennsylvania, and the other in 
Canada. Each sells his potatoes to 
a dealer at Erie, Pa., at a dollar per 
bushel. The Pennsylvania farmer 
delivers his potatoes, receives his 
hundred dollars, and brings it home 
with him. The Canadian farmer also 
delivers his potatoes, for which he is 
paid one hundred dollars. But can he 
take his money home like the Penn- 
sylvania farmer? Not a bit of it. 
There is the Dingley duty of twenty- 
five cents a bushel which had to be 
paid at the custom house. He pays 
$25 duty for the privilege of selling 
his potatoes in Uncle Sam’s market 
and retains only $75, while his $25 
of duty goes into Uncle Sam’s Treas- 
ury for the benefit of the whole peo- 
ple. 

“Furthermore, the money which is 
paid for American wheat and Ameri- 
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can potatoes is kept in our country 
and goes into the general circulation 
and contributes to the general wel- 
fare, whereas the money that is paid 
for Canadian wheat and potatoes is 
taken out of the country to enrich, 
not our own people, but the Cana- 
dians. 

“Protective duties upon farm prod- 
ucts are not a tax upon the consumer; 
they are, however, that which they 
are intended to be, a shield of pro- 
tection to the tiller of the soil against 
his competitor in foreign countries 
who has the advantage of cheaper 
land and cheaper labor.” 


FREE TRADE EXPORT PRICES. 





[From the New York Tribune.] 


T has long been a stock complaint 
of the Cobdenites that under our 
American system of protection man- 
ufacturers sell certain wares for ex- 
port at lower prices than they sell 
them for in the domestic market, so 
that American-made goods can be 
bought in Europe more cheaply than 
in America; and they have, with iter- 
ated and tearful shrillness, given us 
to understand that that dreadful state 
of affairs was all owing to our in- 
iquitous protective tariff, and would 
be absolutely impossible under the 
blessed free trade system, for which 
they unceasingly are praying. 

Now, here come some United 
States consuls with quite different 
stories. He at Glasgow, for example, 
reports that iron and steel manufac- 
turers right there in the land of Adam 
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Smith—and, he is assured, through- 
out the United Kingdom—are doing 
just the same as our wicked protec- 
tionists. They are selling steel for 
export at five, ten and more per cent 
lower prices than they sell it at for 
domestic consumption. “The Scotch 
manufacturer neither expects nor re- 
ceives the same profits on his exports 
that he obtains at home,” when he is 
fighting to gain a foreign market. 
The same report comes from Kdin- 
burgh. The managing director of a 
leading British metal working con- 
cern declares that “it is the policy of 
British manufacturers to maintain 
prices in the home market at the high- 
est possible level, and to make what- 
ever concessions may be necessary in 
foreign markets.” So cutting prices 
in foreign markets to meet or to pre- 
vent competition is a common prac- 
tice. British machinery is sold in 
Belgium for fifteen per cent less than 
in England. British wire is sold in 
Germany for twenty per cent less 
than in England. The rule is for for- 
eign prices to be fixed according to 
the conditions prevailing in the for- 
eign markets, without regard to do- 
mestic prices. This rule applies to 
certain classes of goods, especially to 
iron and steel, machinery and hard- 
ware—the very classes of goods con- 
cerning which the complaint is made 
in respect to the American export 
trade. 

The practice is not universal in 
Great Britain. Some of the consuls 
report that they cannot find it. But 
neither is it universal. in America. 
The indutiable testimony is that it 
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is about as general there as here. 
We are not arguing that it is right 
or that it is wrong. That is not the 
present point. We do insist that if 
it is wrong here it is not right there, 
and that if it is right there it is not 
wrong here. Right or wrong, it is 
neither to be credited to free trade 
nor charged against protection, for 
it exists under the one just the same 
as under the other. If it is an evil, 
it cannot be shown that it was caused 
by protection, nor is there any 
ground for supposing it would be 
corrected by the adoption of free 
trade. 


VERMONT AGAINST CANA- 
DIAN RECIPROCITY. 





N the Vermont House of Repre- 
| sentatives, October 20, the fol- 
lowing joint resolution, which was 
offered by former Governor Josiah 
Grout of Derby, was adopted with- 
out opposition: 


Resolved, That the people of Ver- 
mont look with disfavor upon reci- 
procity with Canada without a definite 
statement of terms. There is no reason 
to expect that the Canadians will grant 
us preferential duties as they do to 
Great Britain, or that they will agree 
to any favored interchange except of 
natural products. This was the scope 
of the treaty of 1854, which, working 
great injury to the farmers of Vermont, 
was terminated on motion of Ver- 
mont’s representatives in Congress. 
Our relations with Canada are pleas- 
ant and profitable under the national 
policies which each country has 
adopted for its fiscal needs and its in- 
dustrial development, and our commer- 
cial relations throughout the United 
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States are so paramount to any others 
attainable that we should avoid all in- 
novations upon such relations. 
Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be furnished each of our sena- 
tors and representatives in Congress. 


The crime charged against the Ameri- 
can manufacturer of selling his sur- 
plus stocks to foreigners at less cost than 
he charges his domestic customer is 
one committed by every big merchant 
in the United States. The great de- 
partment stores do not hesitate to 
mark down their goods as soon as sales 
become slow, but no one imputes wrong- 
doing to them on that account. Cer- 
tainly those who buy more cheaply 
find no fault with the system, nor do 
those who, perhaps, a week or s0 
earlier, paid considerably more for the 
same article. And above all, the work- 
ingman has no kick coming, because 
he knows that the very essence of in- 
dustrial activity is the moving off of 
surpluses and undesirable goods.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Conditions have radically changed 
from those prevailing a few years since, 
when Canadian interests were earnestly 
seeking trade reciprocity. ‘The manu- 
facturing interests of Canada have at- 
tained such development that they feel 
entitled to their home trade. The 
policy of the Dominion Government ap- 
pears to be in favor of thoroughly pro- 
tecting domestic manufactures, even if 
it is necessary to go to extremes in that 
respect. Against such a policy we of 
the United States are not in a position 
to make any criticism or enter any pro- 
test. Our industries have been built up 
by the same methods.—Iron Age. 


Every class of people is benefited by 
a protective tariff and nobody is robbed 
by it. Search history and see if you can 
find when the American people were 
ever prosperous during a low tariff 
period. You will search in vain.—Val- 
ley Mills (Texas) Protectionist. 
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COTTON GOODS 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


MR, LANGSHAW OF NEW BEDFORD ANSWERED AS TO THE NEED OF REVISING THE 
TARIFF TO PROMOTE EXPORTATION, 


H* read the communi- 
: cation of Mr. Walter H. 


Langshaw and your editorial upon 


it, published in the Mercury 
of October 8, in. both of which 
the tariff policy of the Home 


Market Club is criticised, I avail of 
my first opportunity to reply. And 
it is not because we are criticised 
that I answer, but because discus- 
sions like this ought to be enlight- 
ening to the people upon a subject 
in which they are deeply interested. 
Mr. Langshaw or you or we may be 
wrong; who cares ? 

ple want is the truth. 

You and Mr. Langshaw agree 
that the present depression in cotton 
manufacturing is not due to the high 
price of cotton. I think otherwise, 
but this is not the question that I 
started out to consider. You agree 
also that production having exceeded 
consumption, “the only remedy is to 
export and to export we must re- 
duce our cost, and the only way that 
this can be accomplished is by modi- 
fications in the tariff.” 

One would think from this that 
we are not exporting now or that 
our exports are declining, but the 
contrary is the fact. It does not seem 
to have occurred to either of you 


What the peo-, 


that if we imported less the home 
market would take more of our 
goods. Here is a little table which 
sheds a world of light on this sub- 
ject: 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF COTTON 
MANUFACTURES. 

Year ending Exports Imports 

June 30 
LAQer oes $14,340,886 $22,346,547 
LB905 ioe 13,789,810 83,196,625 
1896s. 16,837,396 32,437,504 
LBOTs pelle | 21,037,678 34,429,363 
CES REG 17,024,092 27,267,300 
LOAD s iar: 23,566,914 32,054,434 
1900...... 24,003,087 41,296,239 
LOD GLAS Wy 20,272,418 40,246,985 
E902). vials, 32,108,362 44,460,126 
1903...... 32,216,304 52,462,755 


It will be seen that both our larg- 
est exports and our largest imports 
have come under the present tariff. 
Does not this prove that changes are 
not so much needed to promote ex- 
portation as they are to restrict im- 
portation ? 

Mr. Langshaw speaks of “the di- 
rect tax on many articles used in 
manufacturing, in many instances 
on articles that are not produced in 
this country, except to a very limited 
extent,” and which make the goods 
too costly for export. I think that 
he, as a practical man in the busi- 
ness, should specify the tax and the 


articles. I do not know what they 
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are. The present cotton goods sched- 
ule in the tariff is very like that of 
the Wilson tariff, in the framing of 
which I have always understood that 
New Bedford and Fall River ex- 
perts were consulted. The two men 
who had most to do with framing the 
present tariff were Mr. Dingley of 
Lewiston, Me., a cotton manufac- 
turing city, and Senator Aldrich of 
Rhode Island, a cotton manufactur- 
ing state. If Mr. Langshaw has 
points which were not suggested to 
them, he has a great opportunity to 
render the country a service by giv- 
ing to the public a bill of particu- 
Until this is done the rest of 
us must remain in ignorance. 

IT am a little afraid that Mr. Lang- 
shaw has been caught by Mr. Whit- 
ney’s raid on the Republican party 
and on Senator Lodge, for here is a 
paragraph that reads more like poli- 
tics than like business: 


lars. 


We are now told by the Home Mar- 
ket Bulletin that the West will not per- 
mit any modification of the tariff, that 
it must be all or none. If this is the 
best that can be done by those who are 
attempting to control the political ma- 
chinery of this State, it is time men 
were elected who will fight to the last 
ditch, and it behooves business men 
and investors to see that they are rep- 
resented by men in Washington who do 
the fighting for New England. 


The Home Market Bulletin was 
changed to The Protectionist more 
than five years ago; but I do not find 
in either of them a statement that 
the West will not permit any modi- 
fication of the tariff. We did once 
quote Senator Warren of Wyoming 
as saying that a few products of the 
West are protected by the tariff, that 
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New England has many protected, 
and that they will all stand or fall 
together; but we issued a pamphlet 
showing that the West’s interest in 
protection embraces a greater num- 
ber of articles and twice as great a 
product as ours. Perhaps this is 
what Mr. Langshaw refers to, but it 
has no bearing on this question. If 
he can show that by removing duties 
from certain articles which are not 
largely produced in this country, we 
can reduce the cost of manufactur- 
ing cotton so that we can export more 
largely—and this is his statement— 
he will find the West as eager as the 
East to enter upon revision for that 
purpose. Only let the statement be 
specific and accurate and he will 
make converts in large numbers. 

I suppose that Mr. Langshaw, like 
other business men, has some dread 
of tariff revision, because it brings 
a period of uncertainty, more or less 
prolonged, which causes business to 
mark time, for the reason that mer- 
chants do not know when it is safe 
to go ahead. This makes all but 
politicians conservative. But the 
Republican party is under a solemn 
pledge to revise the tariff when there 


are good business reasons for it, hence 


it is not necessary for Mr. Langshaw, 
like Mr. Foss, to threaten the choice 
of another party. All he has to do 
is to furnish the good business rea- 
sons, set forth with such particular- 
ity as to convince good business 
men, and we shall all hail him as a 
benefactor. i 


ALBERT CLARKE. 
Boston, October 20, 1904. 
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THE SHIPPING QUESTION. 





WE SHOULD BUILD OUR OWN SHIPS AND 
CARRY OUR OWN COMMERCE —THE 
BENEFIT TO LABOR, 





[From the speech of Representative William E. 
Humphrey of Washington in the House of 
Representatives, April 23, 1904.] 


FREE SHIPS. 


The world’s history shows that those 
who have built ships have navigated 
them. If we do our own carrying, we 
must build our own ships. Why is the 
shipbuilding industry in this country 
to-day languishing? Because capital 


cannot be profitably invested there- 
in. As long as the world remains 
as it is men will not engage in 


an undertaking in which there is 
no hope of reward. The remedy for 
this condition advocated by the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House is 
registry for all ships bought by 
American citizens wherever built, or, in 
other words, their remedy is “free 
ships.” No more is their reason why we 
should employ foreigners to build our 
ships than that we should employ for- 
eigners to build our houses. 

If we were to make it possible for 
cheap labor from Europe to come here 
and construct our buildings, the entire 
country would protest, and justly so, 
against the outrage. American labor 
would rise, as it should, and sweep into 
eternal oblivion any party that would 
for a moment advocate such a policy. 
But the advocate of free ships does 
more. If the foreigner should come 
into this country to do our work, we 
would at least get a part of his wages 
for supporting him while he was doing 
it; but when he builds our ships we do 
not feed him or clothe him or shelter 
him. We receive the finished product 
of his toil, wrought in other hands. Of 
all competition that cheapens Ameri- 
ean labor, that destroys American pros- 
perity, this is the most dangerous, the 
most deadly, the most inexcusable. 

The doctrine of free ships is the in- 
famous doctrine of free trade on the 
land applied to the commerce on the 
seas. Fortunately for this country, 
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fortunately for the wage-earners of this 
nation, the record of ruin wrought by 
the last Democratic administration has 
made this doctrine “a hiss and a by- 
word” so odious to the American that 
no man anywhere within the confines of 
this great Republic has the assurance 
to stand up and defend this doctrine of 
disaster and death. For its advocates 
to disguise it by another name does not 
make it smell more sweet. [Applause. ] 


OUR ONLY UNPROTECTED INDUSTRY. 


Situated as we are between two great 
oceans, with our extensive coast line, 
with our vast interests, it is our duty to 
assert our rights on the sea as much as 
it is to protect our interests in our im- 
mense domain on the land. This na- 
tion has given protection to every 
industry on land and sea except only 
our foreign commerce. We have built 
canals. We are undertaking a great 
system of irrigation. We are going to 
unite the waters of two great oceans. 
We have subsidized our rivers and har- 
bors. Each year as surely as the rivers 
run to the sea, so certain does there flow 
millions from the National Treasury 
into rivers and harbors. We have pro- 
tected our manufacturing, and we are 
the greatest manufacturing nation of 
the earth. The manufactured product 
of this country is vastly more than that 
of any other two nations, and the labor 
engaged therein is the best-paid labor of 
its class in all the world. 

We protect farming, and we are the 
greatest agricultural nation on earth. 
The product of this industry last year 
was more than $4,000,000,000, and the 
labor engaged therein is the best-paid 
labor of its class in all the world. We 
protect mining, and this industry pro- 
duced last year more than $1,000,000,- 
000, and the labor engaged therein is the 
best-paid labor of its class in all the 
world. We have subsidized railroads by 
money and by land grants of more than 
200,000,000 acres, and we have the 
greatest railway system and the cheap- 
est rates on earth, and the labor engaged 
in this industry is the best-paid labor of 
its class in all the world. We have pro- 
tected our coastwise and lake shipping, 
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and it is the cheapest transportation on 
earth, and the labor engaged in this in- 
dustry is the best-paid labor of its class 
in all the world. 

We have protected every industry ex- 
cept the foreign merchant marine, and 
every other industry has prospered and 
flourished beyond those of any other na- 
tion in all the world’s history. While 
forty years ago we carried three times 
as much foreign commerce as we carry 
to-day, yet to-day we have four times 
as much commerce as we had forty years 
ago. This, our only unprotected indus- 
try, is the only one in which American 
labor and American capital has practi- 
cally no part. It is the only one in 
which foreign labor and foreign capital 
has driven out American labor and 
American capital. It is the only unpro- 
tected industry, and it is the industry 
that charges the highest rates, gives the 
poorest returns on the investment, and 
pays the lowest wages of all American 
industries. 


THE BENEFIT TO LABOR. 


The workingmen of this country are 
more deeply interested in this question 
than any other class. Thousands of 
foreigners are to-day performing labor 
that should be done at home. It is the 
workingman who is losing most by hav- 
ing our commerce carried by others. It 
is the workingman whose work and 
wages are taken from him. This loss of 
work and this loss of wages affect the 
laboring class more directly than any 
other. If we were to pay $50,000,000 
annually in subsidies and that payment 
would cause us to build our own ships 
and in them carry our own trade, this 
sum, vast as it is, would return to us 
more than threefold each year in wages 

alone. 

~ To build our own ships and do our 
own carrying would give investment to 
more than $700,000,000, and would give 
employment to 500,000 men, who would 
earn more than a million dollars in 
wages each day. Even this is not the 
limit that would be given to the em- 
ployment of labor. Labor must fell the 
trees in the forest; labor must move the 
timber and operate the mills to manu- 
facture the lumber; labor must dig 
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from mines the coal and the iron for the 
furnaces and forges; labor must trans- 
port these products from mine and mill 
to the shipyards. The farmer must 
furnish bread and clothing for all 
these countless toilers. This question 
touches every interest, every class, and 
every section. 

This is a question that directly inter- 
ests all who by the sweat of their face 
eat bread. It is a question that enters 
into every family; that comes to every 
fireside in America. It is one of the 
highest purposes, one of the most sacred 
duties of the Government, to give its 
work and its wages to its own. Yet each 
day’s sun sees this nation take from 
American labor a million dollars in 
work and a million dollars in wages and 
give them to those of another land, 
owing allegiance to another flag. 


The Democrats persist in saying that 
the comparative prosperity enjoyed by 
the country during the early fifties was 
due to the low tariff. They forget that 
the discovery of gold and the flood of 
the yellow metal which followed is gen- 
erally credited with that result, and 
they conceal the fact that the free 
trade era was brought to a close by the 
worst panic that ever afflicted the coun- 
try, during the prevalence of which 
souphouses were more numerous than 
schoolhouses.—San Francisco Chroni- 
cle. 


Mr. Bryan formally charged that 
Parker was in the hands of the “plu- 
tocracy,” and that the trusts were his 
backers. He said: “A man who is weak 
enough to put his candidacy in their 
hands before convention would not be 
strong enough to resist their influence 
after election, if he were by any pos- 
sibility successful.” 


Our free trade friends who object to 
the selling of manufactured goods 
abroad at a lower price than at home 
forget that the Democratic party itself 
provided in its last tariff law for just 
such sales.—Portland Advertiser. 
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HOME MARKET CLUB DINNER. 


VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT FAIRBANKS 


THE GUEST OF HONOR. 


A GREAT DEMONSTRATION—NEARLY ONE THOUSAND AT TABLES—ELOQUENT SPEECHES 
OF SENATOR FAIRBANKS, HON. W. H. MONTAGUE, GOVERNOR BATES AND HON. JOHN 
D. LONG—THE SPHAKERS ACCORDED AN ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION—THE ENTIRE 


AFFAIR A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS, 


HE sixteenth annual reception 
and dinner of the Home Mar- 

ket Club was held in Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, on Thursday even- 
ing, December 1, and at- 
tended by nearly one thousand 
guests, and there were two thou- 
sand spectators, which included a 


was 


large number of ladies, in the bal- 
cony and on the floor and stage. 
Vice-president-elect Fairbanks, ac- 
companied by President Charles <A. 
Moore of the 
tive Tariff League, was met at the 
South Station in the afternoon by 
Secretary Albert Clarke and Mr. F. 
H. Manning of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and escorted to the Hotel 


American Protec- 


Vendome, where he was entertained 
during his brief stay in Boston, Hon. 
W. H. Montague was entertained at 
the Hotel Touraine. 


AT MECHANICS’ BUILDING. 


The general arrangements for the 
ereat dinner were about the same as 
on former occasions, and were well 
carried out in every detail. Those 
in principal charge were Manager 
and Secretary Albert Clarke; Hon. 
Robert T. Davis, president; OD. 
Webster and 
Messrs. Francis H. Manning, Charles 
A. Stott, Frank Hopewell and Lew 
C. Hill of the Executive Commit- 
tee. Mr. Joseph W. Peabody again 


Dixon, treasurer; 
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efficiently performed the duties of 
marshal, and he was assisted by the 
deputies Selden L. Brown and 
George Richardson, and the fol- 
lowing assistant marshals: E. Oak- 


man Hood, 8. G. Morse, C. Warren 


Dillaway, George E. Brock, Henry 


-P. Smith, C. S. Ober, Harry Has- 
kell, E. D. Bliss, Henry D. Winton, 
H. L. Peabody, Burton P. Gray, 
Wiliam H. Brown, F. W. Dem- 
mick, Guy Hinckley, W. Arthur 
Lincoln, Goldthwaite Smith, Frank 
C. Peabody. 


THE DECORATIONS. 


The hall heavily draped 
with flags, large portraits of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Senator Fair- 
banks being placed on the wall 
opposite the platform tables, and 
portraits of President McKinley, 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed and Senator 
Hoar on the end wall. Above the 
organ was a large cartoon of John 
Bull and Uncle Sam, lettered, “Each 
for himself; both for mankind.” 


THE RECEPTION. 


At five o’clock President Davis 
escorted Senator Fairbanks to a 
draperied platform for the formai 
reception which continued about an 
hour. With them stood Hon. W. 
H. Montague, Governor Bates, Hon. 
John D. Long, Governor-elect Mce- 
Lane of New Hampshire, Governor- 
elect Roberts of Connecticut, Sena- 
tor H. E. Burnham of New Hamp- 
shire, the British consul at Boston, 
Hon. William Wyndham, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Curtis Guild. 
The reception committee were: 


was 
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Hon. W. B. Plunkett (chairman), 
Adams, Mass.; Leonard B. Nichols, 
Brookline; W. H. Pridee, Hingham; 
W. H. Fairbank, Warren; Arthur 
H. Lowe, Fitchburg; Charles H. 
Child, Providence, R. I; W. R. 
Clough, Alton, N. H.; George A. 
Hammond, Putnam, Conn.; Louis 
Goodall,. Sanford, Me.; Charles H. 
Hutchins, Worcester; Edward H. 
Haskell, Boston; Arthur G. Pollard, 
Lowell; Thomas Talbot, North Bil- 
lerica; George A. Draper, Hope- 
dale; Joseph Walker, Brookline; 
Lyman B. Goff, Pawtucket, R. L; 
L. Bart Cross, Montpelier, Vt.; G. 
K. Webster, North Attleboro; Wil- 
liam Whitman, Boston; Amory A. 
Lawrence, Boston; James J. Meyers, 
Cambridge; Henry Parsons, Marl- 
boro; Elbridge Torrey, Boston; 
Charles Weil, Boston; Leontine 
Lincoln, Fall River. 


THE DINNER. 


At six o’clock the guests were 
summoned to the dining-hall by 
bugle notes, and found the places 
assigned to them without difficulty. 

Those at the speakers’ table were 
President Robert T. Davis in the 
centre, with Vice-President-elect 
Fairbanks on his right and Governor 
Bates at his left, and the other dis- 
tinguished guests on either side were 
Hon. W. H. Montague, Hon. John 
D. Long, Hon. Henry E. Burnham, 
Hon. Wm. F. Draper, Hon. John 
McLane of New Hampshire, Hon. 
Henry Roberts of Connecticut, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Curtis Guild, Hon. 


Wm. W. Crapo, Hon. William S. 
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Greene, Hon. Charles A. Moore, 
Hon. A. D. Capron, United States 
Judge Le Baron B. Colt, Hon. Wil- 
liam Wyndham, and Rev. Charles 
Parkhurst, D. D. 

As it was not practicable to ob- 
tain the names of all diners, we can 
give only a partial list. Many of 
those here given had several guests. 
Among the diners more or less well 
known in business and political life, 
not previously mentioned, were Con- 
gressman Butler Ames, Hon. 
Thomas N. Hart, Hon. F. W. Rol- 
lins, Hon. George A. Marden, Hon. 
Joseph H. Walker, Hon. M. G. 
Bulkley, Hon. Rockwood Hoar, 
Hon. Joshua B. Holden, Hon. 
Thomas Talbot, State Senator 
Daniel H. Lane and John M. 
Woods, Mayor L. B. Chandler of 
Somerville, Hon. A. F. Bemis, Hon. 
W. W. Rawson, Hon. John B. 
Smith, Hon. J. D. Gill, Hon. S. O. 
Bigney, Hon. William H. Bent, 
Gen. F. H. Appleton, Col. N. W. 
Bingham, Prof. W. R. Shipman, 
Samuel B. Capen, William M. 
Wood (who had a large number of 
woolen manufacturers as his guests), 
George P. Erhard, Hon. L. D. Aps- 
ley, Hon. Samuel E. Hull, Hon. 
Henry S. Dewey, Hon. D. T. Slade, 
Hon. John Hopewell, Gen. Thomas 
Gen. W. H. Brigham, 
Hon. E. M. Rockwell, Alfred E. 
Cox, Hon. W. K. Dana, L. M. 
Cousens and Gordon Dobson from 
Maine, John OC. Haynes, John 
Shepard, John Shaw, Theophilus 
King, John B. McPherson (secre- 
tary of the Wool Manufacturers’ 


Sherwin, 
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Association), Henry O. Houghton, 
Stephen A. Knight, A. I. Covel, 
H. C. Atwood, H. Hodgson and 
Justin A. Ware, Henry A. Marsh 
and J. Russell Marble of Worcester, 
John A. Faulkner, R. H. Boutwell, 
E. G. Morrison, C. I. Hood and O. 
H. Moulton of Lowell; Hon. J. L. 
Snelling, R. P. Snelling, F. J. Hale, 
A. T. Stearns, R. H. Stearns, Ben- 
jamin Phipps, Charles T. Plunkett, 
Frank Hopewell, N. P. Frye, John 
A. Frye, Col. W. H. H. Slack and 
H. Carleton Slack of Vermont; Col. 
C. K. Darling, C. A. Dockham, 
James M. Gleason, A. D. Gleason, 
Arthur Wheelock, George P. Grant, 
George W. Gregory, A. C. Farley, 
Geo. B. Harvey, I. H. Wiley, 
Charles E. Lauriat, A. E. Mann, 
George C. Dunne, E. L. Pickard, B. 
M. Rockwood, John J. Pew, C. H. 
M. Hazel and F. A. Pearce of 
Gloucester; M. K. Green, William 
R. Noone, George A. Smith, E. A. 
Tracy, John W. Wheeler, A. L. 
Filene, John T. Busiel, Charles L. 
Stevens, Dr. S. E. Courtney, Elmer 
Chickering, Hon. Morton EK. Con- 
verse, William Butler, Robert Daw- 
son, Frank J. Dutcher, Geo. Otis 
Draper, Robert Butterworth, W. D. 
Brackett, R. F. Bolles; H. L. Beal, 
C. H. Crump, FE. P. Knight, Wilham 
H. Cook, A. F. Bemis, E. P. Bos- 
son, C. W. Barron, Josiah Perry, 
Horatio Adams, Albert Horton, 
W. R. Cordingly, George Vandyke, 
W.S. Whiting, S. F. Woodman and 
many others. 

Before the 


dinner was served 
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Rev. Dr. Parkhurst offered a brief 
prayer. 

The banquet, which was furnished 
by the experienced caterers, T. D. 
Cook & Son, was in all respects ex- 
cellent, and the service was efficient. 
The menus, which were printed by 
John A. Lowell & Co., were attrac- 
tive, and contained a life-like por- 


trait of Senator Fairbanks. Here is 
the menu: 
MENU. 
Puree.of Tomato 
Celery Breadsticks 
Salmon Cutlets, Supreme Sauce 


Jardiniere 
Lamb Chops a la Nelson 
Roman Punch 
Roast Filet Beef, Champignon Sauce 
Potato Delmonico 
Olives 
Petits Gateaux 
Congress Pudding Glace 
Montpelier Crackers shee Young America Cheese 
offee 


THE MUSICAL PROGRAM. 


The American Watch Company 
Band of Waltham (John M. Flock- 
ton, conductor), and the Orpheus 
Club of sixty voices of Somerville 
(James W. Calderwood, conductor), 
furnished an enjoyable musical pro- 
The Band selections were 
from the following: 


gram. 


DEAR OH AY MONICA medidas teva cawisleles ae tietee Adams 
VOR UTED i PAIGE Ip yelnieininlal asin tials Sicwie slave & Herold 
WALTZ. ‘‘Wedding of the Winds”’............ Hall 
CORNET, SOLO. | “Pyramids ..06 020s sede Liberati 
NELSON BERNIER 
SELECTION. ‘Babes in Toyland’’.......... Herbert 
CHARACTERISTIC, ‘‘The Cavalry Charge”..Luders 
INTERMEZZO. ‘‘Semipre Giovine’’.......... Brooks 
SHEBCTION? CY WiIZard Of O77? .Wiceepee devas Tietjiens 
FANTASIE£, ‘‘Dixie’’...... Dpemins me meu Miele kind Langey 
MARCH. ‘Army and Marines”... ............. Ziehl 


The Club’s selections were from 
the following list: 


ON THE PEA dee ee knee wen en fk yo Dudley Buck 
SEBENAD Bisse ost anse ieee ee pi ele ciseniol A, Conradi 
THE CAT WITH THE BARITONE VOICE 

Charles P. Scott 


WHEN THE CORN IS WAVING........ Dudley Buck 
MYNHEER VANDUNCK .....-.... Arr. A. W. Thayer 
WHAT. T PLA Mus yin Gaskia anyieda ly pe A. Zander 
NO CMIBTAK THIS (DEM E sa eee pata nat eae td pee dows cn 
Tune, ‘When Johnny Comes Marching Home”’ 
ROBIN (ADATR Wii desta vin weneaens Arr. Dudley Buck 


GOOD NIGHT, GOOD NIGHT, BELOVED 
Pinsuti (Arr. by J.C. M.) 
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ANY NAMES p52 )<ocu a peeees teen en ene Geo. M. Krey 
Tune, “Any Rags’’ 
WELCOME AND HOPE... ... .Music by P. P. Bliss 
THE MAPLE LEAF FOREVER (The National Song 
Of CBNAGE) io secieeycoeskeeosn renee Alexander Muir 


AMERICA 2 Sipincis cintelieiwicis slemrcies Coe eccrrcseseesesvcssees 


oo 


THE SPEAKING. 


OPENING REMARKS OF PRESIDENT DAVIS. 


Gentlemen of the Home Market Club: 
In the presence of our distinguished 
guests, I shall serve you best, by occu- 
pying only a few moments of your time. 

You will permit me, however, to ex- 
press the delight which all good Repub- 
licans feel in the sweeping and unex- 
ampled victory we have just achieved 
at the polls, in the election of the Re- 
publican candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency, Theodore Roose- 
velt and Charles Warren Fairbanks. 
Nearly a half century ago this great 
historical party assumed control of the 
government, at the most critical mo- 
ment of its history and led by Abraham 
Lincoln, the greatest of Americans— 
since Washington—conquered the great 
rebellion, preserved the Union, eman- 
cipated the slave, and prepared and 
guarded our pathway to the future (a 
pathway crowded with noble names and 
great events) until within two gener- 
ations we have grown from a popula- 
tion of 30,000,000 to a nation of 80,- 
000,000, crowned with every attribute 
of power and progress known to mod- 
ern civilization. 

These transcendent results we claim 
to be largely due to the policy the Re- 
publican party has pursued from the 
hour when Abraham Lincoln placed his 
hand upon the helm of State—to this 
moment, when it is guided by the peo- 
ple’s. President, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Our foreign policy has given us the ac- 
knowledged primacy of the nations, and 
has added two matchless names to the 
history of international law and dip- 
lomacy and the brilliant annals of our 
time. A fundamental feature of the 
benign and far reaching economic sys- 
tem of the Republican Party, is the 
great and saving principle of protec- 
tion to American industry. Upon this 
we stand, now and hereafter, and cer- 
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tainly when European statesmen are 
admitting its propriety and importance 
and preparing to follow our example, 
we shall not abandon it for a so-called 
reciprocity in natural products. Neither 
shall we attempt to force upon a re- 
luctant people a wider reciprocity, which 
must be based upon a largely preferen- 
tial tariff in favor of another country 
and against us. 

But while we hold steadfastly to the 
protective principle, we recognize that 
a change of circumstances may at in- 
tervals require a modification and re- 
adjustment of tariff schedules in greater 
or less degree to conform to such al- 
tered conditions. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that legislation for this purpose 
affecting a national scheme for the col- 
lection of revenue which touches the 
most important and varied interests, 
should not be lightly entered upon, and 
should be considered and decided by the 
friends of the protective system. We 
are informed that there will soon be 
a conference of leading members of the 
National Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives with the administration on 
this subject, and have such confidence 
in the wisdom of the conferees, that we 
shall be content with their decision as 
to the extent and time of revision. And 
now as it will be my only opportunity, 
I desire to say a word respecting this 
club. 

Its career has been, since its origin, 
and especially within the past fifteen 
years, one of great usefulness and dis- 
tinction. No similar organization has 
exerted such a deep and extended influ- 
ence. Its annual dinners have been at- 
tended by our ablest public men, and 
those occupying the highest positions, 
and their addresses have been heard by 
large audiences, and spread broadcast, 
to all parts of our country, to interest 
and instruct the people upon the great 
subject of protection. 

Literature in various forms has been 
widely disseminated and the monthly 
journal of the Club has had a large 
circulation, and has exerted correspond- 
ing influence. To the untiring efforts 
of our able and devoted secretary, 
Colonel Clarke, the continued success 
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of the Club is largely due, and in its 
behalf I extend to him our grateful 
thanks for his long and most efficient 
service. It is my fervent wish that 
the Home Market Club will continue to 
preserve as it now maintains its num- 
bers, influence and success in the great 
work in which it is engaged. 


President Davis then introduced 
Governor Bates in the following 
words: 


I have now the high honor to present 
to you the first citizen of Massachu- 
setts, and worthy successor of a long 
line of illustrious chief magistrates, 
who has had the courage to obey the 
high traditions of his great office, and 
his conscientious convictions of public 
duty, and has justly earned the respect, 
confidence and admiration of his fel- 
low citizens. You will now listen to 
His Excellency John L. Bates, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth. 





GOVERNOR BATES’S WEL- 
COME. 


Governor Bates, who was received 
with “three cheers and a tiger,” said: 


Mr. President and Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: It is very comfortable to get 
in out of the storm. (Laughter.) I 
am here to-night for the purpose of re- 
joicing with those who rejoice, and to 
mourn with those who mourn. (More 
laughter.) “Stormed at with shot and 
shell,” I went out in the van of the 
“rough rider,” but when he came back 
I was not with him. (Great merri- 
ment.) Who trained the guns I do not 
know. (Laughter.) 

But I found 500 men yesterday into 
whose faces I looked who had nothing 
to do with it. (More laughter.) I was 
on an official visit to the Taunton in- 
sane asylum. (Loud and_ prolonged 
laughter.) But let me tell you that V4 
was privately assured that, had they 
been able to get to the polls, the plural- 
ity against me would have been much 
greater than it was. (Renewed merri- 
ment.) I suspect I may be looking into 
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the faces of some who helped to do it, 
although you don’t look as though you 
did. But if you did, let me say I don’t 
blame you a bit. For I am told you 
didn’t know it was loaded. (Laughter.) 
I have found out your mistake. 

I think that at the meeting of the 
Republican clubs last night the Vice- 
President-elect thanked the Democrats 
for their distinguished consideration. 
I wish not to be behind him in that 
courtesy, and I am here to-night to be 
the one to rejoice most of all at the 
prospect, at the hands of my employer, 
of a jong and well-earned vacation. My 
words to-night must be very few. I 
recognize that you are here to listen to 
others. I am here solely to do the de- 
lightful—I was going to call it a task, 
but it is not. I am here with the de- 
lightful privilege of welcoming the dis- 
tinguished guests of the evening and of 
extending a greeting to the Home Mar- 
ket Club. (Applause.) 

A greeting to the club because it is 
a Massachusetts institution, not per- 
haps officially recognized as such, and 
yet an institution that has had much 
to do with the welfare of the old com- 
monwealth. It is an organization that 
has an idea, and stands for that idea. 
It believes that upon its maintenance 
depends the prosperity of the people of 
this state. 

Believing in protection, it is ready 
to urge its importance upon the people 
at all times, in season and, according 
to some, out of season, but always 
standing by the one idea. It recognizes 
that as the result of its policy, indus- 
tries have grown where there would 
have been none otherwise. Every river 
in the state has been harnessed to the 
chariots of manufacture. They have 
given out, but the manufacturers are 
still increasing. The hum of the busy 
machinery is to be heard all the way 
from the Berkshires to the coast,-and 
it tells one story of prosperity and hap- 
piness as the result of employment. 
( Applause.) 


VALUE OF OUR VAST MARKET. 


The Home Market Club recognizes 
that the fundamental principle of pro- 
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tection is the reservation of the home 
market for the products of home indus- 
tries. It takes more than one element 
to make a market of value. You may 
have a land that may approach in size 
a continent, as Greenland does, and it 
may be utterly valueless as a market. 
You may have one inhabited by many 
people; it may be 40,000,000, in the cen- 
tral part of Africa; but we know that 
as a market they would not for their 
wants be able to keep a Fall River mill 
in operation a single day in the year. 

You must have something besides a 
country, and something besides merely 
people. You must have a people so ad- 
vanced in civilization that what would 
be luxuries to the one have become the 
necessities of the other. 

You must have not only people with 
wants and needs—a people with not 
only desires, comforts and luxuries, but 
a people with the earning power to pro- 
vide these things, that can purchase 
them. There is no nation where the 
market is of such value as this Ameri- 
ean market. Eighty million of people! 
No nation of Europe, save one, begins 
to approach us in number of people. 
Not only 80,000,000 of people, but 80- 
000,000 of people so far advanced in ciy- 
ilization as to require the greatest va- 
riety of food and of clothing—the 
greatest variety of those things which 
are used in the arts and sciences, and 
not only that, but a people who, man 
for man, are better able to purchase 
than any other people on the face of 
the globe. (Applause.) 

Of all markets, this club believes 
that there is a market which should be 
protected at all hazards, and that if 
trading is to be done we should be sure 
we receive an equivalent for the trade. 
My advice to the Home Market Club, 
based on recent experiences, is to ad- 
vertise. (Great laughter and applause.) 

When you hear so much about the 
value of selling a little more here, or a 
little more there beyond seas, just buy 
a corner of a paper somewhere and put 
up another billboard—if all the others 
have been preempted—and tell the peo- 
ple something about the value of this 
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American market of 80,000,000 free 
people. 

I am here to greet the guests. No 
one regrets more than I do that the 
club had to go out of Massachusetts to 
find a Republican Governor-elect to- 
night. (Laughter and applause.) We 
have good, reliable neighbors, and from 
the granite hills to the north of us, 
and the nutmeg state to the south of 
us, they have sent us good Republican 
governors-elect, and we welcome Gov- 
ernor McLane of New Hampshire and 
Governor Roberts of Connecticut here 
this evening. (Applause.) 


TRIBUTE TO THE SPEAKERS. 


Now, if I should go on and welcome 
all the distinguished men here there 
would be no time left for anything else. 
That they are all welcome must appear 
in other ways than words, and let me 
simply limit my welcome in words to 
those who are to speak to us. 

And first of all to one of our citi- 
zens who occupies a place foremost in 
the affections of the people of our 
state—one to whom it has been given 
to serve his country in time of need— 
one to whose foresight, ability and to 
whose wisdom great national victories 
have been due—a man who was be- 
hind the men who were behind the 
guns that boomed over Manila bay and 
across the waters of Santiago—(ap- 
plause)—our own friend and fellow- 
citizen, John D. Long. (Loud and pro- 
longed cheering.) 

Now, I am not going to draw any les- 
sons from the past here to-night, either 
recent or remote, except this one. I 
want to say to the good friend who 
comes to us from Canada, the one who 
has been honored there by offices which 
show in what high esteem he is held 
by the people, the one who is at the 
present time member of the privy coun- 
cil of the Dominion—I want to say to 
him that all this talk about reciprocity 
in Canada is not based entirely or mere- 
ly on the Yankee thrift or desire to 
make a good trade. It is founded on 
something deeper. It comes as a result 
of good will, and we are looking for- 
ward to the time when the natural 
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bonds that bind us—those of geography 
and those of race, and those of lan- 
guage, and those of common aspira- 
tions—will bind the Dominion to the 
United States in closer bonds than ever 
before. (Cries of “Good!” and ap- 
plause.) And Dr. Montague is most 
welcome to Massachusetts and to all 
of your hospitality. (Renewed ap- 
plause.) 

The old Bay State likes to claim a 
great deal for itself when it gets to talk- 
ing through any of its representatives. 
This is not peculiar to me alone. We 
like to think that we have had an in- 
fluence in the affairs of men—that there 
have been some pages written in his- 
tory as the result of what Massachu- 
setts men have thought and done. 
Among other things, we know that Mas- 
sachusetts’ sons and daughters followed 
the line of the frontier as it pushed on 
from the East toward the West—ever 
followed it, leaving some behind in its 
wake to settle in those places that had 
previously been wilderness—followed it 
on until the line of frontier disappeared 
in the Pacific Ocean. And as the result, 
Massachusetts feels that it is ruling 
through its grandsons and_ grand- 
daughters born in other states of the 
Union—feels that it is having a marked 
effect upon the life of the states of the 
great Central and Middle West. 

About two years ago, more or less, 
I went to the beautiful town of Lan- 
caster, up in Worcester country, to help 
them to celebrate there. It was the 
two hundredth anniversary of the town. 
And I found there as the orator of the 
occasion a man who had been sum- 
moned because his ancestors had lived 
in that town. 

I found the distinguished senator 
from Indiana had been called to the 
home of his sires in order that he 
might speak to those people there on 
that interesting occasion. It was a 
pleasure to welcome him to Massachu- 
setts then. It is a double pleasure to 
welcome him as the Vice-President-elect 
to Massachusetts to-night. (Cheers.) 

Sir (turning to Mr. Fairbanks) we 
believe in you, and we believe in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. (Loud and renewed ap- 
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plause.) Why, when Massachusetts had 
counted all the votes she wanted to 
give you and the President, there 
wasn’t enough to go round. (Laughter 
and applause.) We assure you that 
Massachusetts is looking forward to 
the future with great hope, and she 
wishes for the government of Roose- 
velt and Fairbanks the most successful 
administration yet written on the 
pages of American history. Now, Mr. 
President, may the club continue to 
prosper. May what it does be for the 
enjoyment and the happiness of all the 
people. May it tend to industrial peace 
among us and to the growth of good- 
will with our sister nations. (Ap- 
plause.) 


MESSAGES OF REGRET 


FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, SENATOR 
LODGE AND EX-GOVERNOR CRANE. 


Following Governor  Bates’s 
speech, Colonel Clarke read the fol- 
lowing telegrams, which were re- 
ceived with great applause: 


White House, 
Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 1, 1904. 

I regret that I cannot be with you. 
I congratulate you upon having the 
Vice-President-elect for your guest, 
and I wish you a most enjoyable even-~- 
ing. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dee. 1, 1904. 

I regret extremely that I cannot be 
with you this evening, but I am en- 
gaged here in the work of the merchant 
marine commission—a subject in which 
I know the Home Market Club takes a 
profound interest, because we are en- 
deavoring to secure legislation which 
will encourage a great American indus- 
try. I wish I could be with you to join 
with you in cordial weleome to our 
Vice-President-elect, as well as to Gov- 
ernor Bates, Governor Long and your 
distinguished guest from Canada. 

Hewry Cazpor Lopce. 
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Dauton, Dec. 1, 1904. 
The arranging of my business affairs 
preparatory to leaving for Washing- 
ton to-morrow will prevent me, much 
to my regret, as I wrote you last week, 
from accepting the kind invitation of 
the Home Market Club to be present 
at its annual banquet this evening. 
Will you pleace convey to the distin- 
guished guest of the evening, Vice- 
President-elect Fairbanks, my most 
cordial greetings and regrets at my in- 
ability to meet him on this occasion. 
Also kindly extend my congratulations 
to the members upon the _ excellent 
work that the Home Market Club has 
accomplished in the past, and my best 
wishes for its future success. 
W. Murray CRANE. 


In presenting Senator Fairbanks, 
the President said: 


We have with us to-night a most dis- 
tinguished guest, whom you and mill- 
ions of our countrymen have just 
elected to the second office in the gift 
of the American people. I have the 
honor and pleasure of introducing to 
you Hon. Charles Warren Fairbanks, 
Vice-President-elect of the United 
States of America. 


SPEECH OF SENATOR FAIR- 
BANKS. 


Senator Fairbanks, who was given 
a great ovation when he arose, spoke 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Home Market Club: I thank you and 
thank you again for your more than 
kindly welcome. And I thank you, 
Governor Bates, for your more than 
generous welcome to the grand old 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, to 
which commonwealth the entire Union 
is a grateful debtor. (Applause.) And 
I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your 
kindly sentiments. 

I realize, as we gather here this even- 
ing, that a few weeks ago a great 
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statesman—one of the greatest that 
Massachusetts has ever produced, and 
she has produced some of the greatest 
that grace the pages of American his- 
tory—a great statesman laid down his 
mighty burdens in the city of Worces- 
ter. His kindly, benignant face looks 
down upon us here to-night. I bring to 
you, my good friends, the tribute of 
my personal admiration. (Applause.) 
George Frisbie Hoar was one of the 
purest patriots as well as one of the 
greatest statesmen this country has ever 
produced. (Applause.) 

Permit me at the outset to pay the 
tribute of my admiration to the efficient 
secretary of this club, Colonel Albert 
Clarke. For downright perseverance he 
is easily without a superior, and I doubt 
if he has a peer. Some months ago I 
accepted his invitation for this occa- 
sion, without a full realization of the 
difficulties in the way of my keeping 
the engagement. Soon after acceptance 
I discovered the difficulties and sought 
to recall my acceptance in the hope that 
later I might have a more convenient 
opportunity to meet you. My most 
earnest appeals fell upon deaf ears; no 
entreaty would move him. He de- 
manded the letter of the bond, and I 
am here to briefly fulfil it. You need 
no assurance that, notwithstanding the 
circumstances which stood in the way 
of my coming, my assignment is most 
agreeable. 

The Home Market Club has been an 
efficient agency in support of the Re- 
publican party and in the support of 
good government. It has rendered con- 
spicuous and valuable aid in promoting 
the cause of protection. It has sought 
to educate the people and bring them to 
a right understanding of the full sig- 
nificance of this great American policy. 

The best time to educate is not dur- 
ing a political campaign, when the 
prejudices of the people are aroused, but 
when their minds are in a receptive 
mood, when they are prepared to accept 
the truth and come to those conclusions 
which are the result of the most en- 
lightened and deliberate judgment. You 
have stood with intelligent devotion in 
support of the great policy of the Re- 
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publican party which makes for indus- 
trial strength and national power. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OUR DOMESTIC MARKET. 


We have sought to build up the home 
market first, and thereafter secure a 
fair share of the markets of the world. 
We have believed that in order to com- 
mand foreign markets, we must have 
strength enough to control our own. We 
have worked from the centre outward, 
contrary to the policy of those who 
oppose the protective system. 

The development of our domestic 
market since the beginning of Mr. Lin- 
eoln’s first administration until now 
has been so stupendous as to defy ac- 
curate computation. No one can ade- 
quately comprehend its vast magnitude. 
We have witnessed its rapid increase 
under the stimulating effect of the pro- 
tective policy enunciated in the plat- 
form adopted at Chicago forty-four 
years ago. 

We have seen the value of all manu- 
factures in the United States increase 
from less than $2,000,000,000 to more 
than $13,000,000,000 in the period of 
thirty years preceding the last national 
census. We have observed our total of 
manufactures rise until it is but little 
less than the manufactures of the 
United Kingdom, Germany and France 
combined. We have witnessed the 
transfer of industries from foreign 
countries to our own shores; we have 
noted the immigration of countless 
thousands from foreign industrial cen- 
tres to industries erected in our own 
country. We have seen them renounce 
their allegiance to alien governments 
and become American citizens, because 
our policies opened to them new and 
promising fields of opportunity. 


GUARD THE HOME MARKET. 


In 1895 I visited Manchester, Eng- 
land. Passing through the streets, I 
discovered an enormous factory. At 
the door were dray loads of goods pre- 
pared for shipment, I knew not where. 
T sought to ascertain, and I was told 
that the goods there prepared for ship- 
ment were to be sent to the United 
States. 

I said to myself: “There is some- 
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thing wrong about this.” When I left 
my home to go down to the Atlantic 
seaboard and set sail for Europe, there 
were thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of my countrymen walking the 
streets and the highways and the by- 
ways of the republic, without work, 
seeking only for an opportunity to earn 
their bread, agreeably to the biblical in- 
junction, in the sweat of their faces. I 
said: “A policy which opens factories in 
other countries to produce fabrics to be 
sent to the shores of the United States 
and take opportunity away from those 
who owe that flag their allegiance is a 
crime against the interests of the peo- 
ple of the United States.” (Applause.) 

I said: “This is not Republican pol- 
icy. It is not the policy of the Home 
Market Club.” It was not good policy 
then. It is not good policy to-day. We 
hear the opponents of the protective 
system criticising the little infirmities 
existing in tariff laws. They seem to 
fail to apprehend the overmastering and 
underlying virtues of the great protec- 
tion system. And I may illustrate this 
by a story. 


A STORY WITH A POINT. 


In Ohio, where I lived, was an old 
lady some seventy-five years of age. 
She had raised a family of boys and 
girls and they had brought grandchil- 
dren into the home. She was widowed. 
She was smitten with love and wished 
to wed again. 

Her children sought to dissuade her 
from the step. She wasn’t to be dis- 
suaded. Finally, the eldest grandson 
adopted an expedient. He said: “Grand- 
mother, you are too old. You are blind, 
you are deaf, too old to wed.” 

“No,” said she. “I am not.” 

Finally, he said: “Grandmother, if 
you are young enough yet to see a roos- 
ter put upon the comb of the barn, we 
will withdraw all objection to the mar- 
riage—in fact, we will celebrate the 
event with proper ceremony.” 

The good old lady accepted. One of 
the sons put a rooster upon the comb 
of the barn, and John led his good old 
grandmother out, into the barn lot, 
lovingly by the arm. Then said he: 
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“Grandmother, can you see the roos 
ter?” and, shading her eyes, she looked, 
she strained, she seemed to be looking 
throughly the pearly gates of the New 
Jerusalem, and John thought he had 
her, and, said he, with a note of tri- 
umph: “Mother, do you see the roos- 
ter?” “Yes, John,” she replied, “I see 
the rooster, but where is the barn?” 
(Laughter.) 

We have never been indifferent to 
possessing in the fullest possible degree 
our share of the markets of other coun~ 
tries. We were never in better position 
to push our peaceful commercial con- 
quests to the uttermost parts of the 
earth than we are to-day. With one 
hand we safeguard the domestic mar- 
ket—more essential to us than all others 
—and with the other we reach out for 
those which lie beyond our borders. 
This is predicated upon sound national 
policy, upon considerations of the high- 
est national interest. It may be said 
by some to be a selfish policy. It is, 
however, only that enlightened selfish- 
ness which is the inspiration of trade 
and commerce. 


EXPANSION OF FOREIGN TRADE UNDER 
REPUBLICAN POLICIES. 


The expansion of our foreign com- 
merce under Republican policies and 
Republican administration is conclusive 
evidence of the fact that Republican 
policies are not restrictive so far as our 
foreign trade is concerned. In 1860 our 
exports of manufactured products to 
other countries amounted to only $102- 
000,000, while last year they reached the 
enormous sum of $452,000,000. 

We have been rapidly increasing our 
wealth through our foreign commerce. 
The balance of trade is greatly in our 
favor and, if we but adhere to the poli- 
cies and uphold the administration which 
have so splendidly served us in the past, 
the golden currents from all the ports 
of the earth will continue to flow hither 
in a large, if not increasing, degree. Our 
foreign trade balance constitutes a rec- 
ord without a parallel in our own his- 
tory or in the history of any country of 
which we have knowledge. 

From the beginning of George Wash- 
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ington’s first administration to William 
McKinley’s first term the net balance 
in favor of the United States upon her 
foreign commerce was $363,000,000; 
since the beginning of President 
McKinley’s first term until March, 1904, 
the net balance in favor of the United 
States upon her foreign trade was up- 
ward of $3,500,000,000. It would seem 
the part of wisdom to hold fast to those 
measures and uphold that ministration 
ef public affairs under which such grat- 
ifying and unparalleled results have 
been accomplished. 

The American people have spoken, 
they have accentuated their faith and 
confidence in the party and its policies, 
under which so much has been achieved 
in the interest of American trade and 
American commerce. 

The Republican party has wisely de- 
voted itself to the promotion of all those 
measures which tend to expand our com- 
merce. It has been liberal in making 
provision for the improvement of our 
rivers and harbors. It stands ready to 
make such further improvements as our 
national interests shall require. It is of 
the utmost importance that the great 
harbors of the country should be so im- 
proved and maintained that the largest 
vessels which sail the seas may readily 
touch and trade with us. Expenditures 
should be conservatively made, yet they 
should be adequate to the needs of an 
expending commerce. 


TARIFF CHANGES ONLY ON PROTECTIVE 
LINES. 


We look forward with confidence and 
satisfaction to the early completion of 
the isthmian canal, which will increase 
in a large measure the commerce of the 
United States. The Atlantic and the 
Pacific seaboards will feel in an 
especial degree the impetus given to 
their trade by the construction of this 
great thoroughfare between the two 
oceans. Every section of the republic 
will share in some measure the benefits 
to accrue from the completion of this 
enterprise, which will stand forever as 
a tribute to the genius, the constructive 
statesmanship and the courage of Theo- 
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dore Roosevelt and the Republican 
party. (Applause.) 

All of the powers of American diplo- 
macy have been invoked to enlarge the 
opportunity for trade in the distant 
Orient. We find there a vast theatre 
of commercial enterprise, and if we are 
but true to our opportunities our com- 
merce in and beyond the Pacific is des- 
tined to attain proportions beyond our 
most optimistic dreams. 

While the tariff question is an old 
one, it is of continual and vital inter- 
est. It must not be overthrown or sur- 
rendered either by ignorance or by 
prejudice; it must be maintained by 
education, by intelligent discussion. 
(Applause. ) 

The tariff issue was sharply presented 
in the platforms of the Republican and 
Democratic parties in the late cam- 
paign. The Republican party stood 
squarely by its protective policy, while 
the Democratic party denounced pro- 
tection as a “robbery.” The Republican 
party insisted that “rates of duty 
should be readjusted only when con- 
ditions have so changed that the pub- 
lic interest demands their alternation,” 
while the Democratic party favored “a 
revision and a gradual reduction of the 
tariff.” Republican alterations are to 
be made, when necessary, along protec- 
tive lines, while Democratic revision 
means the elimination of the protective 
principle. 

The Republican party has revised tar- 
iff schedules in the past, when revision 
was essential, and it will not hesitate 
in the future to subject them to care- 
ful serutiny and alteration so that our 
protective system may be just in its 
operation. Whenever change of sched- 
ules is essential in the public interest, 
the alteration will be made; it will be 
made advisedly, it will be made with 
full knowledge, not in response to mere 
sentiment, but agreeably to sound eco- 
nomic necessities. Any other policy is 
obviously unwise and disturbing in its 
tendency. 

The Republican party adheres to the 
doctrine of commercial reciprocity, that 
reciprocity which tends to expand our 
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commerce and to develop American in- 
dustry in the interest of American 
labor and American capital.. It holds 
to that reciprocity which is the “hand- 
maiden” of protection, but not to that 
which is but another form of free trade 
and which is hostile to the protective 
system. 


GREAT POLICIES OF THE PAST TO BE MAIN- 
TAINED. 


President McKinley has been quoted 
by the enemies of protection as favor- 
ing the Democratic system of reci- 
procity. The text of his last great 
speech gives denial of such pretensions. 
His utterances were entirely free from 
ambiguity. No one could misunderstand 
them who did not desire to do so. He 
distinctly favored “sensible trade ar- 
rangements which will not interrupt our 
home production.” “We should take 
from our customers,” said he, “such of 
their products as we can use without 
harm to our industries and labor.” And 
he further declared that “if, perchance, 
some of our tariffs are no longer needed 
for revenue, or to encourage and 
protect our industries at home, why 
should they not be employed to extend 
and promote our markets abroad 2” 

It will be observed that he kept well 
in mind the home market and protec- 
tion to our industries and labor. There 
is, in these observations, no suggestion 
of the abandonment by him of the 
great policy for which he lived and 
wrought so well. There is to be found 
here, no evidence of any purpose upon 
his part to yield the home market in 
the delusive hope of possessing foreign 
markets which would compensate for 
the loss. 

A great responsibility rests upon the 
Republican party. It is not overawed 
by it, for it fully realizes its significance. 
It has always had the courage and 
wisdom to meet the responsibility laid 
upon it by the American people. We 
realize that all of the great problems of 
government have not been solved; that 
there are many awaiting us in the 
future which will tax our patriotism 
and our capacity to govern. The Re- 
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publican party faces the future with a 
full appreciation of all of this, and with 
a high resolve to meet present and fu- 
ture responsibility with the sole pur- 
pose to advance to the utmost degree 
the welfare, the honor and the glory of 
our countrymen and our common coun- 
try. 

The result of the recent national elec- 
tion needs no interpreter. It plainly 
signifies that the people have unabated 
faith in the great principles for which 
the Republican party has wrought so 
well. It clearly indicates exceptional 
confidence in the soundness and con- 
servatism of Republican administration. 
The power committed to us is to be 
used with prudence. We are to continue 
to adhere to and uphold the great poli- 
cies which have so well served us in the 
past. They are not to be undermined 
or subverted; they are to be upheld and 
maintained with wisdom and_ resolu- 
tion. 


President Davis introduced Hon. 
W. H. Montague, as follows: 


We have with us to-night a distin- 
guished representative of our Northern 
neighbors and formerly a member of 
the Canadian Parliament and Govern- 
ment. I need not bespeak for him a 
cordial greeting. In truth the line which 
divides us from our friends and breth- 
ren over the border, is a very slender 
one, a mere mathematical definition, 
but it stretches far; extending from the 
Atlantic through the great lakes, over 
boundless prairies and _ stupendous 
mountain ranges—across a continent, to 
the shores of the Pacific. So long as 
this line remains, we shall be con- 
strained to accomplish our separate 
destinies along parallel lines. But our 
friends of the Dominion are neverthe- 
less, bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh. 
We speak the same immortal tongue. 
We have the same literature, blood and 
history. We are indeed united by ties 
too strong to sever. 

It gives me much pleasure to present 
to you the Hon. Walter Humphries 
Montague. 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. H. MON- 
TAGUE. 

The Hon. W. H. Montague, M. D., 

P. C., late Secretary of State for 

Canada, on being introduced, was ac- 


corded a very hearty reception. He 
said: 


Mr. Vice-President-elect of the 
United States, Mr. President of the 
Home Market Club, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 

I should indeed be ungrateful if I 
were not to express to you my hearty 
thanks for your invitation to attend 
this great function in the historic city 
of Boston. I should be still more un- 
grateful if I were not to thank you 
most heartily indeed for your all too 
kindly reception this evening. I ac- 
cept your kindness, however, only in 
small part for myself, but in large part 
for the country from which I have the 
honor to come, and I shall not fail to 
tell my fellow-Canadians of your gen- 
erosity and kindness, generosity and 
kindness which, so far as I .am _ con- 
eerned, will live ever in my memory. 
We are told that the ancients threw 
pearls of great price into their goblets 
of gold when to those whom _ they 
greeted they drank. To-night you have 
not the goblets of gold nor the pearls 
of great price, but you have exhibited 
the still more priceless gems of a right, 
hearty good fellowship, good neigh- 
borship and good cheer. Jam many hun- 
dreds of miles away from my own home 
and among those who owe their al- 
legiance to another flag than mine—I 
am in a city where are to be found 
many and ‘striking memorials of the 
great conflict in which your ancestors 
and mine were engaged, and yet I do 
not feel that I am a stranger in a 
strange land. (Cheers.) Your kind- 
ness has banished any such thought. 
It is a matter of pride to me that a 
member of my own profession occupies 
the chair this evening; not too often 
are the members of the medical pro- 
fession thus honored. Even the Bible 
steps aside from the holy dignity of its 
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course to take a jibe at my profession. 
It is in Chronicles, the verse and 
chapter would be best told by the 
Doctor of Divinity who is at my 
left (laughter), that “The King Asa 
became violently ill with disease in his 
feet, and he sought not the Lord, but 
he called upon his physicians, and the 
King Asa slept with his fathers and 
was buried in the City of Jerusalem.” 
(Cheers and laughter.) May I, sir, say 
how gratifying it is to see such a host 
of ladies occupying the galleries and 
evidencing their interest in public af- 
fairs: I am long enough married and 
am old enough a politician to believe 
that “the hand that rocks the cradle is 
the hand that rules the world.” The 
home life, sir, is the foundation stone 
of the nation’s greatness and the patri- 
otism of the nation depends, and de- 
pends to avery large extent, upon those 
lessons of love of country that are 
learned never to be forgotten at the 
mother’s knee in childhood. (Cheers.) 
It is a distinguished honor to be a fel- 
low-guest with the Vice-President-elect 
of this great Commonwealth. It would 
be indelicate for me to say one word 
which might be construed as an expres- 
sion of interference in your domestic 
politics; but I may be permitted I am 
sure without breach of ethics to say 
that upon our side of the line Vice- 
President-elect Fairbanks we _ look 
upon as a man fitted and eminently 
fitted, not only by his long and brilliant 
career in statesmanship to occupy the 
head place to which he has_ been 
elected, but also by reason of his broad, 
comprehensive and liberal views upon 
questions of national and international 
importance. (Cheers.) I congratu- 
late him upon his election by such an 
enormous majority being given for 
himself and President Roosevelt, a 
majority the like of which has never 
been seen upon this continent before. 
(Cheers.) For myself and for my 
fellow-Canadians, I desire to thank you 
and thank you again for the delicate 
and tactful compliment which you have 
paid to my country by including in 
your official program the song just 
sung, “The Maple Leaf Forever,’ the 
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national song of Canada: If there is 
one trait in the national make-up of the 
American people that is altogether 
lovely and commendable it is their love 
for everything that is American, their 
pride of home and love of country. 
This is the spirit that has made your 
republic great. It is a spirit to which 
I, were I an American, would heartily 
subscribe, which was expressed by old 
Stephen Decatur many years ago, 
when he said, “My country, in her deal- 
ings with foreign nations may she be 
always right, but right or wrong, she is 
my country still.” Holding sentiments 
such as these, as I know you do, you 
will be sufficiently generous I am sure 
to accord to Canadians the right to 
hold the warmest feeling of love and 
affection for their country, and I am 
proud to be able to tell you that in 
Canada to-day there exists the strong 
and vigorous sentiment of Canadian- 
ism. (Cheers.) Such a sentiment was 
the legitimate result of the union of 
our Provinces into one consolidated 
Dominion, in 1867, and since that 
time it has been increased and intensi- 
fied as the years have passed by, as our 
national highways were constructed, as 
our trade expanded and as our people 
understood and appreciated the better 
the magnificence of our heritage. And 
I say to you to-night, sir, and I am sure 
as men proud of your own country you 
will cheer the sentiment, that the spirit 
of Canada to-day whether of Catholics 
or Protestants, whether of Grits or 
Tories, whether of English or French, 
whether of East or West, is ‘‘ Canada 
first, Canada last, Canada always.” 
May I quote to you words written by a 
Canadian poet, who, while lingering in 
Europe and visiting the art galleries of 
Florence and Venice and the city of 
what was once Imperial Rome, still 
never forgot the Maple and his own 
Canadian home,—lines which tell truly 
how much Canadians love Canada: 
‘¢Rome, Florence, Venice, noble, fair and quaint, 
They reign in robes of magic ’round me here, 

But fading, blotted, dim, a picture faint 

With spell more silent only pleads a tear, 

Plead not! thou hast my heart, Oh, picture dim, 


1 see the fields; I see the Autumn hand of God upon 
the maples! 
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Answer them with weird, translucent glories 

Ye who stand like spirits clothed in purple and in 
amethyst. 

I see the sun break over you, 

The mists on hills that lift from iron bases grand 

Their heads superb, 

The dream is of my own Canadian, native land.”’ 

I have spoken of this dominant 
spirit of Canadians, sir, not that I 
might be offensive to your American 
views, but because I intend to deal a 
little later on with two subjects of in- 
ternational importance: the position of 


Canada which is undoubtedly based 


upon the sentiment which I have 
referred to. JI thank His Excellency, 
Governor Bates, for his generous 
words of welcome, so_ beautifully 


spoken and so warmly received by you. 
It is indeed a privilege to visit this 
ereat centre of American culture and 
literary fame, and to be received by its 
chief executive in such a_ hospitable 
manner. 

His Excellency has spoken of the sons 
of Massachusetts who have gone out 
from under the roof of the parental 
home and have distinguished them- 
selves abroad. May I say to him that 
there are great names in the annals of 
this state which are as familiar at 
Canadian firesides as in American 
homes: Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes we read 
and we love as you read and love them. 
(Cheers.) Thank God the heirship of 
literature knows nothing of the earth’s 
political or geographical divisions! But 
while your state is proud of the men 
whom you have contributed to the gen- 
eral welfare of the Continent, may I 
say that Canadians are proud of the 
men whom we have sent to your side 
of the line and who have done us honor 
and you good service. We are sorry 
they came because we needed them at 
home (laughter), but we are glad that 
their eminent abilities led them into 


avenues of usefulness in this great 
country. May I refer to a _ few: 
Rey. Dr. Ormiston was a Oanadian. 


President Schurman, who served upon 
your Philippine Commission, is a New 
Brunswick boy. Hon. Mr. McMillan, 
who for many years took a prominent. 
part in your national politics, was a 
son of Ontario. S. R. Callaway, re- 
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cently president of your great New 
York Central Railway, was trained in 
the railway offices of the city from 
which I come. Dr. Osler, who has 
gone from Johns Hopkins to be Regius 
Professor of Medicine at Oxford, was a 
Dundas, Ontario, lad. J. J. Hill, of 
the Great Northern, was born in the 
County of Wellington and had the 
training of Canadian farm and home 
life; and Edison, the electrical wizard 
of the.century, was a brakeman on the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
(Cheers. ) 

I am afraid, sir, that there have been 
in many places false impressions with 
regard to Canadians and Canada. Ever 
since Louis IV declared when he signed 
the Treaty of Peace which transferred 
our territory to the British Crown, ‘‘That 
after all it was only afew square miles 
of snow,” Canada in some parts has 
been looked upon as a_ hyperborean 
region. It is quite true, sir, that 
Canada has a northern climate and of 
that we are proud, for northern climates 
have been in the past and are to-day 
the homes of the dominant races and 
they are those climates which have 
given to the world the best samples of 
mind and of muscle, and they are those 
climates as well that have been the 
ever hospitable homes of freedom and 
of liberty. (Cheers.) Let me for a 
moment and in a few sentences give 
you a climatic comparison: Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick have a climate similar to 
that of Maine, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. Ontario and Quebec 
for the greater part have a _ climate 
similar to that of New York and Michi- 
gan. British Columbia is milder than 
Oregon or the State of Washington, 
and what shall I say of those great 
northern Provinces, Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories? Only this, that 
by reason of their lesser altitude they 
are milder in climate than Minnesota, 
Dakota or Wyoming, notwithstanding 
that they are farther north than those 
states ; but we need not speculate as to 
the value of those territories. Provinces 
that have already produced 70,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat in the year, of 
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wheat the very best that is given to the 
market of the world, surely can be said 
to be tried and not found wanting, and 
I am proud to tell you that, not by 
speculation as to their resources, but by 
actual investigation, we have in those 
northern districts over 265,000,000 
acres rich with the fertility of cen- 
turies of magnificent wheat lands that 
still await the hand of the  toiler. 
(Cheers.) JI have no time, sir, to-night 
to deal in detail with the great and 
varied resources of the Dominion. 
Nearly every Province has its great 
mineral resources. On the eastern 
coast and the inland lakes we have 
fisheries which are already yielding 
nearly $30,000,000 a year. Our majes- 
tic rivers are rapidly becoming the 
highways of a prosperous commerce; 
water powers almost countless in num- 
bers await direction of their energy; 
the shores of the northern lakes are 
banked by the richest forests which 
reach up far into the Canadian north- 
land, while in that great Province of 
British Columbia, a province in itself 
as large as the Empire of Austria, great 
and valuable forests still comparatively 
untouched fill the valleys, cover the 
mountain sides and for half a century 
to come will be a source of boundless 
wealth. (Cheers.) These things, sir, 
hastily sketched, together with our free 
political institutions and our system of 
public education, are the things of 
which Canada is proud. These things, 
together with our progress in the past 
and our possession of 6,000,000 people 
having pluck, intelligence and _  in- 
dustry and character, are the things 
which make us look out upon the 
vista of coming years with hope, with 
confidence and with determination to 
win. (Cheers.) 

I have said that a part of our pride 
arises from our free political institu- 
tions: Let me amplify this statement 
a moment. The Governmental institu- 
tions of Canada are as free as any in 
which men live in this century. From 
the affairs of the school district to the 
greater affairs of the Dominion itself, 
the people of Canada govern them- 
selves. I have been asked a question 
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to-night by a gentleman who is now in 
this great gathering: “How much has 
England contributed towards the ex- 
pense of Canada’s development?” My 
answer is, “Not a dollar.” Canada’s 
progress has been made by her own peo- 
ple, and let me say to you also that 
while Great Britain does not contribute 
to Canada, Canada does not contribute 
one single cent, and never has contrib- 
uted one single cent of taxation to the 
Motherland. The Motherland makes 
no demands upon us, but while this is 
the case she places the army and navy 
of Great Bricain at our disposal for 
defense. I mention our non-contribu- 
tion toward Imperial revenues, since I 
have been time and time again asked 
upon this side of the line with regard to 
that matter. I wish now to quote you 
some figures, which, compared with the 
figures of your wonderful progress so 
eloquently quoted by your Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect in the masterly speech which 
he has just delivered, must seem small, 
yet they tell a story which to us is of 
great importance. 

Canada confederated in 1867 and her 
total export and import trade in the 
following year was $131,000,000. In 
1903 her total trade was $467,000,000. 
(Cheers.) This, of course, does not 
include in any way the inter-Provincial 
trade, which has increased much more 


rapidly than even the external trade. 


The banks in Canada had notes in cir- 
culation in ’68 to the amount of $9,000,- 
000; in 1903 the figures were $60,000,- 
000. The deposits in banks in 1868 
were $33,000,000; in 1903 they were 
$424,000,000. Not a bad showing, I 
think you will agree with me, for a peo- 
pel of 6,000,000. (Cheers.) The life 
insurance in force in Canada in 1870— 
and life insurance figures indicate per- 
haps better than any other figures, the 
increasing comforts of the people— 
were $42,000,000; in 1903 theey were 
$548,000,000. (Cheers.) Canada has 
spent upon her canals nearly $100,000,- 
000, and she has now by means of these 
eanals and her great rivers and _ lakes, 
an uninterrupted all-Canadian water- 
way which will accommodate boats 
drawing fourteen feet from the ocean 
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to the base of the great grain-growing 
prairies themselves. In 1868 she had 
2,000 miles of waterway; in 1903 she 
had nearly 19,000 miles of railway, and 
from the federal treasury these rail- 
ways have been assisted since 1868 to 
the amount of $60,000,000. These fig- 
ures do not include the large sums 
which have been given by the Pro- 
vincial authorities and the municipal 
authorities in the same _ direction. 
Within the next ten years Canada will 
probably have over 30,000 miles of 
railway, and she will certainly have 
three, and possibly four, great trans- 
continental lines, each opening up mill- 
ions of acres of fertile soil for the set- 
tler, each reaching out with its steam- 
ship lines upon the East for the trade of 
Africa and Europe, and upon the West 
for the trade of Australasia and the 
Orient. (Cheers.) These are some of 
the things, sir, which we have done in 
the thirty-seven years of our national 
life. Compared, as I have said, with 
your great progress, they are small, but 
I think I may say with no hesitation 
that they indicate at least that the 
Canadian heritage has not fallen in 
hands altogether impotent or unworthy. 
There is one thought that I would lke 
to express just at this point, and that 
is that 87 per cent of our Canadian 
population is Canadian born, showing 
that what has been done has been done 
largely by Canadians themselves, since 
we have not had attracted to our shores 
in any large proportion the tide of 
immigration which has so assisted you. 
Even in the newer provinces 75 per 
cent of the people are Canadian born, 
and thus, sir, by the hands of those 
who know and enjoy the spirit and 
eenius of our own institutions have 
been laid the foundations in those 
newer fields of Canadian enterprise 
and development, and I am sure that 
T need seareely say to you that this 
fact will enable us all the more readily 
and all the more successfully to as- 
similate the foreign element when they 
come to us, as they will come to us 
now in ever increasing numbers dur- 
ing the next twenty years; for Canada, 
with its rich fields open for settlement, 
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will be the objective point of a large 
proportion of the immigrants of Eu- 
rope. Your Vice-President-elect to-night 
has spoken of your great immigration. 
Among the millions who have come 
to your shores, I am sorry to say, have 
been a large number of Canadians, who, 
attracted by your progress, have come 
ai.d made their homes under your flag. 
I am sure you have found them good 
citizens, and that is what we would 
like them to be, though we should not 
like them to forget the land from which 
they sprang. You will, however, per- 
mit me to say that many of these are 
returning now, and many native born 
Americans are accompanying them to 
our fields. In 1903, 50,000 Americans 
immigrated into Canada, and in 1904, 
though the figures are not yet com- 
plete, I fancy double that number will 
have come.’ We welcome them, sir. 
We welcome them to institutions that 
are as free as your own. We will use 
them well, and permit me to add we 
are glad to take them as payment on 
account. (Cheers.) Let me tell you 
a story. Two old friends met upon 
the street. One said to the other: 
“John, how are you?” and he an- 
swered: “Qh, first-rate; I have been 
getting married.” “Oh, that is good, 
that’s good.” ‘“ Not so very good; she 
has a good deal of temper.” “Oh, that 
is very bad, John, very bad.” “ Not 
so bad, she had $10,000.” “ That’s 
good, that’s capital.” “Not so good; 
I put it into sheep, and they all died.” 
“Oh, that’s bad, that’s bad.” “Not 
so bad; I got the wool off the sheep 
and sold it for cash.” “Oh, that is 
good.” “Not so good. I put the 
money into a tavern, and it got burned 
without any insurance.” “Oh, that is 
bad, John, very bad.” “Not so bad; 
the wife got burned in it.” (Loud 
laughter.) In other days it was not 
so good for us. Now it is not so bad 
for us. But, sir, you have millions and 
to spare. (Cheers.) 

This, sir, is the Home Market Club, 
and I have been notified by your com- 
mittee that I should be expected to 
say something of the tariff history of 
Canada, and now with your permission 
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I will do so. The tariff history of 
Canada divides itself practically into 
two periods, each separated from the 
other by an easily recognized line of 
demarcation, and each bearing striking 
features of its own. The one period 
is the low tariff period, and the other 
period is the protective tariff period. 
The striking features of the one period 
were want of expansion, want of pros- 
perity, and discouragement. The strik- 
ing features of the other period were 
hope, development, prosperity, and con- 
fidence. Need I fit the features to the 
separate periods? To this Club I 
fancy not. (Laughter.) Beginning in 
1867, the low tariff period continued 
until 1878. During the beginning of 
that period your industries had not 
been well established after your terri- 
ble Civil War, and so your competition 
to us was not so distressing. Shortly, 
however, your wonderful growth in 
industrial establishments became so 
marked that your competition was in- 
deed distressing, and for a number of 
years previous to the close of the 
period our industries were sadly af- 
fected. Our shops, many of them were 
vacant; our mills, many of them were 
silent; and our artisans, many of them 
were idle. The while we were import- 
ing from you what manufactured 
goods we required from you and from 
other manufacturing centres in the 
world. Then, sir, came the turn in 
1878. A numerically weak opposition 
defeated by an enormous majority a 
numerically strong government, and 
then was put into operation Canada’s 
protective policy, under the late la- 
mented Sir John Macdonald. For 
eighteen years that policy was violently 
opposed by the Liberal Party of Canada. 
They tried to disturb it by many de- 
vices and advocated many policies. 
“Free trade,” “reciprocity,” “ unre- 
stricted reciprocity,” “commercial 
union,” “free trade as they have it 
in England,” all were advocated and 
abandoned, as the people buried them 
beneath their ballots. I faney you 
know something of that sort of oppo- 
sition to protection on this side of the 
line. (Laughter.) 
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In 1896 the Liberal Party of Canada 
faced the elections with a definite pol- 
icy of “uprooting every vestige of pro- 
tection.” They went into power, how- 
ever, upon a side issue, and once they 
secured power they abandoned almost 
wholly their free trade theories, adopt- 
ing, with some changes, not of maxi- 
mum importance except in a feature or 
two, the policy of their predecessors. 
(Cheers.)° Then it was, sir, that cap- 
italists became confident, since no 
longer was a great party in Canada 
the declared enemy of a_ defensive 
tariff schedule, and large sums otf 
money were invested in the extension 
of our industries. To-day, sir, there 
is no free trade party in Canada. 
(Cheers.) The principle which is at 
the base of our tariff policy of Canada 
is protection for native industries. 
We believe in the free importation of 
the necessaries of life that we cannot 
raise. We believe in the free impor- 
tation of raw material to be used in the 
manufacture of products by the hands 
of our own people, but upon manufac- 
tured products we propose to main- 
tain an effectively protective tariff. 
(Cheers.) It will be interesting to you 
to quote a few figures, and I shall quote 
only a few, though very many might 
be given, to indicate to you what we 
believe the effect of our policy has been 
in our country. Our importation of 
raw materials is probably one of the 
best tests, since an increase in that im- 
portation means an increased employ- 
ment of the country’s artisans. In 
hemp and jute we imported in 1879 
38,000 ewt.; in 1903 129,000 ewt. Our 
cotton mills were idle practically, and 
we were importing only 97,000 cwt. 
eotton wool and waste in 1879, but 
since that time our factories have been 
busy, and we imported in 1903 no less 
than 735,000 ewt. of the same raw ma- 
terial. (Cheers.) In 1879 nearly every 
pound of sugar used in Canada came 
from refineries abroad, and we were 
importing very little raw sugar. To- 
day almost every pound of sugar used 
in Canada is refined in Canada. Our 
refineries are busy, and we are import- 
ing 180,000 tons of raw sugar every 


year. (Cheers.) The wages paid in 
the factories of Canada in 1881, accord- 
ing to the census, the first taken after 
the national policy was endorsed, were 
$50,000,000. In 1901 the wages paid 
were $120,000,000. The capital in- 
vested in industries in 1881 was $159,- 
000,000, and in 1901 $520,000,000. 
These figures tell a story in themselves, 
but they do not tell the whole story. 
The busy hum of our industries, the 
thousands of our people who are pros- 
perously engaged in our manufactures, 
the rapidly increasing trade, partly 
complete it. But it is not absolutely 
complete until you know that in the 
hearts of our people, where in other 
days there was discouragement, there 
is now hope; where there was fear 
there is now pluck; where there was 
looking to other countries there is now 
self-dependence and a spirit of self- 
reliance, without which no country can 
become or remain great. (Cheers.) 
Let me leave with you, sir, two 
thoughts which I believe I am endorsed 
in expressing by a vast majority of 
Canadian people. First, the salvation 
of Canada in 1878 was the coming of 
the protective system. Second, no gov- 
ernment however strong in men or 
however wise in administration, could 
remain in power in Canada for any 
considerable time if it adopted a free 
trade policy. There is a strong move- 
ment even to-day among the people for 
higher protection. It is pointed out 
that we are importing for home con- 
sumption $149,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts, $60,000,000 worth of which we 
ought to make ourselves, and in the 
making of which we should employ 
probably 40,000,000 people, who would 
consume $20,000,000 worth of the pro- 
ductions of Canadian farms. In re- 
sponse to the demands of Canadians, the 
government has adopted an anti-dump- 
ing clause in the tariff, under which 
they hope to prevent importations of 


manufactures at less than the market . 


value, and something more of the spirit 
of Canadians may be understood from 
the fact that in obedience to the wishes 
of the people, unmistakably expressed 
in many ways, a surtax has been im- 
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posed upon German manufactures, 
since Germany placed Canada upon 
her maximum tariff schedule. (Cheers.) 
I am told that you have had low tar- 
iff periods in this country, and that 
you do not forget them. I am told 
that in your morning and evening sup- 
plications you do not pray for their 
return. We have had our periods of 
the same kind, and our prayers are 
lacking in the same element as your 
own. (Laughter.) I do not say, of 
course, that Canada is uniformly pro- 
tective. Here and there some free 
trader may exist. There are people 
who will never learn anything and 
never forget anything. There are peo- 
ple who will stand amid prosperity and 
never see it. (Cheers.) There are 
some who have never changed and who 
never will. Perhaps you will permit 
me to follow the example of the Vice- 
President-elect, and to tell you a story. 
Hans Bickell had made much money, 
and desired to get into society. He be- 
lieved that some form of religious be- 
lief and Church connection was prob- 
ably his best avenue of entrance. He 
examined the ologies and isms, and 
concluded to investigate the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, and 
immediately upon coming to this de- 
cision he decided to consult his family 
doctor, to whom all secrets are known. 
He said: “ Doctor, what is transmigra- 
tion of souls?” ‘Oh, said the doctor, 
“that’s very easy. When you die, 
your soul, that is, the soul of Hans 
Bickell, goes into a beautiful canary 
bird, and the canary bird hangs on the 
wall, and swells his little throat in song, 
and the ladies are charmed.” ‘“ How 
nice!” said Hans, “how nice!” 
“ When the canary bird dies,” said the 
doctor, “his soul, that is, the soul 
of Hans Bickell, goes into a rose that 
blooms that day, and the rose sheds its 
fragrance in the ladies’ boudoir, and 
pleases all.” “How nice!” said Hans, 
“how nice!” “ Yes,” said the doctor, 
‘the rest is not quite so good, for a 
donkey walks into the garden and swal- 
lows the rose, and then the soul of the 
canary bird, that is, the soul of Hans 
Bickell, goes into the donkey.” 
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“That’s not so good, doctor,” said 
Hans. “No,” said the doctor, “and 
what follows is worse. Your old friend, 
Peter Schmidt, comes into the yard 
and looks at the donkey, strokes his 
nose and pulls his ears, and says, ‘ Why, 
hello, Hans, you ain’t changed much.’ ” 
(Loud laughter.) There are some of 
our people who may not have changed 
much, but the great masses of Canada 
believe in Canada for the Canadians. 

I now come to a subject which for 
many years in the past has occupied 
considerable attention upon both sides 
of the line. It is a subject of reciproc- 
ity in trade between these two coun- 
tries, and permit me to say here that 
I am well aware that this is a subject 
upon which your Vice-President-elect 
has spent considerable time to acquaint 
himself with its details. I remember, 
sir, that he was a member of the High 
Joint Commission, which has not yet 
been dissolved. What I say to-night 
upon the subject of reciprocity, I am 
saying without any pretension of au- 
thority from the government of Can- 
ada. To the government of Canada I 
am opposed upon many lines of its pol- 
icy and many acts of administration. 
I am, however, I believe, speaking with 
the endorsation of a vast majority of 
the Canadian people when I express to 
you the sentiments which I am about 
to express on this subject. At one time 
there could be no doubt but that the 
people of the Dominion strongly de- 
sired reciprocity in natural products, 
and there was exceedingly keen regret 
in 1866 when the Elgin Treaty, which 
had been in operation from 1854, was 
abrogated. Since that time many ef- 
forts have been made to secure a new 
treaty. I need not individualize all 
these efforts. Let me, however, men- 
tion one in particular. I refer to the 
effort made with the authority of the 
Canadian government by the Hon. 
Geo. Brown, who was a plenipotentiary 
to this country, and who offered to the 
United States not only reciprocity in 
natural products but a large measure 
of reciprocity in manufactured prod- 
ucts and most important other conces- 
sions of a national and international 
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character. (Vice-President-elect Fair- 
banks, “Hear, hear.”) These advances, 
however, were rejected. Indeed, every 
advance from ’66 to the present time 
has been rejected. Now, sir, while, with 
the abrogation of the treaty in ’66, 
coming as it did shortly after our con- 
federation, and when we had made no 
arrangements for trade _ elsewhere, 
seemed like a serious blow, Canadians 
believe now that it was a boon instead 
of an injury. It caused us to look else- 
where for markets. It caused us to 
cultivate the spirit of self-reliance, to 
which I have already referred. It 
made us better Canadians and pluckier 
traders. Gradually the times and con- 
ditions have changed in Canada. We 
have reached the British market, which 
at present can consume all we can ship 
them, and in addition. we have estab- 
lished our own industries and created 
a home market, and I tell you candidly 
that, as we have been succeeding in these 
two things, the sentiment for reciproc- 
ity with your country has correspond- 
ingly decreased and waned, and to-day, 
sir, in Canada there is no party sup- 
porting reciprocity; there is no agita- 
tion for reciprocity; and there is almost 
no desire for reciprocity. We have 
recently gone through an election cam- 
paign, and among the four hundred and 
over candidates engaged in the cam- 
paign and bidding for public confidence 
and approval, I do not know of one 
of such candidates who appealed upon 
the ground of reciprocity, nor was the 
subject dealt with in the campaign, or 
mentioned, except when occasional sat- 
isfaction was expressed that the unre- 
stricted reciprocity policy of the lib- 
erals of some years ago had not been 
adopted by the people. 

Our people are pretty well informed 
as to the trade, the commerce, and prod- 
ucts of the United States. Our farm- 
ers know how enormous are your ex- 
ports of agricultural products, and they 
are aware, and well aware, that only 
for small communities adjacent to such 
cities as Detroit or Buffalo is there a 
market for their products in your 
eountry. The Canadian farmer knows 
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that you are supplying your own wants 
from your own fields, and that you 
have many millions of dollars’ worth 
to spare, and that consequently you are 
his rival in the markets of the world. 
He looks at the figures and he sees 
that of our ten million dollars’ worth 
of cattle sold in the markets of the 
world last year, you bought only $120,- 
000 worth. He sees that of grain and 
bread stuffs he sold in the markets of 
the world $41,000,000, and that you 
bought only $1,320,000 worth. He sees 
that of butter, cheese, and eggs he sold 
in the markets of the world $46,000,000 
worth, and that you bought only $77,- 
000 worth from him. He sees that of 
fruit he sold $5,000,000 worth in the 
markets of the world, and that you 
bought only $220,000 worth, and he be- 
lieves that if you had need of these 
things in larger quantities you would 
have bought them. He sees another 
set of figures. During 1902 and 1903 
Canada sold to you meats amounting 
to 992,000 lbs., while Canada bought 
from you 29,350,000 lbs., and the pros- 
pect is not encouraging. (Laughter.) 
He knows that each Canadian family 
buys forty times as much from the 
United States as each United States’ 
family buys from Canada, and the pros- 
pect does not please him. He is look- 
ing for markets, but candidly and hon- 
estly he has come to the conclusion that 
he does not see them here. He is look- 
ing for markets, and he is looking in 
three directions: First, in scattered 
parts, China, Japan, Australia, and 
other countries. Secondly, he is look- 
ing for markets in England. He has 
cultivated these markets assiduously, 
and with the result that to-day we are 
supplying enormous quantities of prod- 
ucts to our kinsmen across the seas. . 
Let me give you some more figures. 
Canada sold to the United States of 
America in agricultural products in 
1866 $25,000,000 worth. In 1902 we 
sold to the United States only $7,000,- 
000 worth. But now turn to our trade 
in the same products with Great Brit- 
ain. In 1866 we supplied Great Britain 
with $3,000,000 worth of agricultural 
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products, and in 1902 we sold her $79,- 
000,000 worth. 

I have with me notes of an inter- 
view by Mr. Eugene Foss upon the sub- 
ject of reciprocity. In that interview 
Mr. Foss expresses his opinion that 
some day possibly the British Empire 
may be consolidated upon lines of im- 
perial and colonial preferential trade, 
and he warns you against the consum- 
mation of that great scheme. Sir, Mr. 
Foss in my judgment is not far wrong. 
We hope this will be accomplished, and 
when it is accomplished Canada will 
be the great gainer thereby. She will 
enter into this arrangement with the 
empire as a means of self-defense, and 
with no spirit of enmity towards you; 
but as I have spoken strongly upon the 
subject of protection, let me now speak 
here equally strongly,—that we will 
never enter into any zollverein, even 
with the Motherland, which will include 
free trade for British manufactures on 
our shores. What we will do probably 
will be to give British manufacturers 
better terms than we can the manufac- 
turers of any other country, in return 
for a preference for our farm products 
in her markets. You tell me that this 
is a dream, but I tell you that the spirit 
of England is changing. A few years 
ago protection dared not be mentioned 
in England, but to-day there is a great, 
strong party advocating a defensive 
tariff, and as regards the colonies the 
sentiment is most materially changed. 
The spirit of little England is dead. 
The spirit of Great Imperial England 
is dominant, and who knows but that 
such a spirit will in the early future 
find its full fruition in the accomplish- 
ment of a great imperial sovereignty, 
such a one as I have already referred to. 

But Canada is looking elsewhere 
for markets. She is looking for mar- 
kets at home. Let me ask you what 
would have been the result if, when 
you were opening up your great plains 
to the westward, you had depended 
upon foreign markets for the products 
of those plains as settlement poured 
in to till the soil. Besides, we know 
the value of home markets. We are 
to-day producing $500,000,000 worth of 
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agricultural products, $400,000,000 of 
which is consumed at home and $100,- 
000,000 worth is exported abroad, and 
we are only beginning to test the ca- 
pacity of our soil. Within the next ten 
years we shall probably be exporting 
125,000,000 bushels of wheat alone. 
When our fields are completely tilled 
we shall be able to export probably 
800,000,000 or 900,000,000 bushels. The 
market of England requires only 175,- 
000,000 to 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
and, therefore, it behooves us to create 
a market at home. Reciprocity will not 
help us to increase the number of our 
artisans. Our protective policy has, 
however, helped us in that direction. 
To use a local illustration, and that 
local illustration extends to the wider 
field of the Dominion, though perhaps 
not in so marked a sense, we have in 
the great industrial city of Hamilton, 
which is my home, a number of con- 
cerns which have come to us by reason 
of the fact that they could not manu- 
facture upon your side of the line and 
sell their products in our country prof- 
itably. Let me mention three. We 
have a branch, now doing a very large 
business, of the Otis Elevator Works 
from the State of New York. The 
Westinghouse Electrical Company have 
established in our city a $2,500,000 
plant, and they will employ some thou- 
sands of workmen when their works 
are completed. The International Har- 
vester Company have built an enor- 
mous concern within our city limits, 
and will employ from five to eight thou- 
sand people in manufacturing for our 
market and for export. These great 
industries and many others we should 
not have had if we had had reciprocity 
with you. 

Thus far I have spoken of the ques- 
tion purely from the farmer’s stand- 


point. So far as the standpoint of the 
manufacturers and artisans is con- 
cerned, there need be no mistake. The 


manufacturers of Canada have already 
strongly pronounced against it. They 
have had a taste under a preferential 
tariff of distressing results from im- 
portation of foreign manufactures. 
Our woolen industry has _ practically 
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been destroyed by reason of the large 
importation of woolen manufactures 
from Great Britain under the prefer- 
ential tariff. But you say, how does 
the government stand upon the sub- 
ject? The government is in the 
hands of the people, and they dare 
not do what the people do not want. 
May I quote you in this connection, 
however, words from the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, the Rt. Hon. Sir W. 
Laurier (cheers) to Mr. Wharton Bar- 
ker, dealing with the question as to 
whether the High Joint Commission 
would meet again and discuss the sub- 
ject of reciprocity. Here are Sir W. 
Laurier’s words: “ For my part, I val- 
ued very highly the importance of the 
American market for our products, but, 
failing to make an impression there, 
our efforts were directed elsewhere, 
and I am glad to say that they have 
been successful beyond all expecta- 
tions.” 

Let me in general terms say to you 
onee more that there is practically no 
demand for reciprocity in Canada at 
the present time, and if you were told 
here by one man or another, by one set 
of men or another set of men, that 
Canada is anxiously knocking at your 
doors for reciprocal trade, I tell you, 
and I tell you strongly, that these men 
do not know whereof they speak. Why, 
sir, in many parts of Canada there is a 
strong hope that the High Joint Com- 
mission will not meet again. Any pro- 
posal coming from your country will 
of course receive that respectful con- 
sideration which must always, by rea- 
son of international comity, be given 
to a proposal from a neighboring and 
friendly country, but I tell you that in 
my judgment, and I believe that my 
judgment is the judgment of the Cana- 
dians as a whole, no proposal would be 
considered favorable that interferes 
with the protection of our home market 
for the farmer, the home market for 
the artisans, and the home market for 
the manufacturers. I have listened to 
your Vice-President-elect, and have 
noted his words that it is the desire 
of the Republican party to extend 
trade wherever the extensions can be 
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made without injury to American in- 
dustries. Sir, we have the same desire, 
and with this desire in the hearts of 
both peoples there is no reason why we 
should not lower our tariff on some 
things we can buy with advantage from 
you, and that you should lower your 
tariff upon things which you can buy 
with advantage from us. When this 
is done, I think we have gone about 
as far under the present conditions as 
we shall be likely to go in the way 
of reciprocal trade. Outside of the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of that trade 
at the present time, altogether I think 
I speak the sentiments of Canada when 
I say, that instead of entering into any 
arrangement by which she will be ob- 
ligating herself or tying herself up for 
the future, she will prefer, and much 
prefer, to hold herself free to take ad- 
vantage of whatever opportunities of 
whatever kind and from whatever 
source the future may have in store for 
her. JI should add, sir, that we are not 
only manufacturing for our own coun- 
try, but we are also encouraged with 
the prospects of export trade in manu- 
factures. Of course our figures thus 
far are small, but they are growing. 
T was delighted when I was in Aus- 
tralia to find Canadian cottons on sale 
in the shops in Sydney. I found Cana- 
dian pianos and organs all over the 
commonwealth. I found Canadian 
granite ware in different parts. I 
found Canadian carpets on sale in the 
City of Melbourne, and I found the 
Massey Harris agricultural implement 
manufactures in Canada in every agri- 
cultural hamlet on the island continent, 
with their salesrooms alongside the sales- 
rooms of your American manufactur- 
ing concerns. There was a time when 
Canada’s dream was that she would be 
a pastoral country only. To-day she 
looks out on the future as one of varied 
industry, in which manufactures must 
play a very important part. She has 
raw materials, she has water powers, 
she has a great resource in coal, edu- 
cated and well-trained artisans, and 
she has the natural means of transpor- 
tation, all of which things are bound 
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to bear out our hope in this regard. 
(Cheers. ) 

I notice that Mr. Foss in his inter- 
view says “reciprocity would be a good 
thing for trade, but beyond trade one 
eannot tell what would happen.” Sir, 
I have no right to interpret these words, 
but I will say this, if Mr. Foss means 
that political absorption might be the 
result, I say to him unhesitatingly, no. 
(Cheers.) Canada is British, sir, from 
core to skin. She believes that her 
mission in the world can best be per- 
formed in and through and by means 
of remaining a part of the British 
Empire to which she belongs. Her sen- 
timent towards that empire was ex- 
pressed when she sent her sons to South 
Africa to fight the battles of the em- 
pire on that distant veldt. In all my 
acquaintance in Canada, and it in- 
cludes thousands in every province, I 
do not know of one man who would 
say yes to any such proposition as Mr. 
Foss’s words may be interpreted to 
make. But you ask me, What about 
your French Canadians? I tell you 
that our French Canadians are good, 
loyal citizens. In 1759 they fought on 
the plains of Abraham with the Brit- 
ish, and contested the right to control 
that great country. They lost, and in 
1812 at Chateaugay and elsewhere 
they defended the British flag. Sir 
Geo. E. Cartier, the great French-Can- 
adian colleague of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, was cheered to the echo by his 
compatriots when he said that the last 
shot in Canada in defense of British 
institutions would be fired by a French 
Canadian. (Cheers.) 

I know, sir, that to-night we are on 
historic soil. The real founders of 
your nation were not the revolutionary 
fathers. They were the founders of the 
republic, but the founders of your na- 
tion were the Pilgrim Fathers, brave 
men and women, who landed on your 
shores in the depressing fog of that 
December morning, and planted the 
standard of religious and political lib- 
erty and freedom on your soil. You 
honor them, and you justly honor them. 
Their blood, percolating as it has 
through the decades, to-day flows in the 
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hearts of the best people of your legis- 
latures and professions. You have 
erected monuments to them that your 
boys and girls may learn to love and 
revere the early makers of the history 
of your country, and in this you do well. 
(Cheers.) Well, sir, the founders of 
our country were the United Empire 
Loyalists, brave men and women, who 
left your country when the British flag 
came down, who carried that flag with 
them and planted it in the wilderness 
of Canada. We revere them as you re- 
vere the Pilgrim Fathers and you would 
hold us to be laggards and cravens if 
we revered them not. (Cheers.) It 
would be a pleasant task for me in the 
face of all these kindly American citi- 
zens to say to you that Canada was a 
coy maiden, half willing to be pressed 
into political union. I do not say it, 
however, for two reasons. First, be- 
cause it is not true, and secondly, be- 
cause I am desirous of returning to my 
own home and retaining the respect of 
my fellow-citizens. Canada, if I may 
quote the language of a distinguished 
British diplomat, who was one of our 
former governors, Lord Dufferin 
(cheers), “Apart and alone by the 
side of her majestic mother, she dreams 
her dream and forbodes her destiny—a 
dream of ever-widening pastures, broad 
fields of golden grain, expanding com- 
merce, multiplying towns and cities 
and the addition as her contri- 
bution to the empire of page after page 
of anoble record of progress.” (Cheers.) 
She deems it her duty to struggle for 
the perpetuation for all time upon this 
continent of the institutions that she 
loves. Mr. Foss has stated that reci- 
procity would give friendly relations 
between the two countries. Sir, this is 
not needed. It would be impossible to 
find in Canada any one who has not 
friendship and good will towards your 
nation. We have watched your progress 
and I do not hesitate to say that your 
progress is the most marvelous achieve- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon race in these 
modern times,—we have gloried in 
your successes, we have joyed when 
you joyed. We watched with you by 
the bedsides of Lincoln, Garfield and 
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McKinley, three great patriots who now 
sleep wrapped in the robes of the na- 
tion’s honor, and embalmed in the bit- 
terness of the nation’s tears, and with 
you we were sad when their lights went 
out. (Cheers.) We watched your 
progress in Cuba and in the Philippines 
and we wished you Godspeed, for we 
knew that you were using your ener- 
gies and your power to lighten up the 
dark places and to make clean the un- 
clean places of the earth. We welcomed 
your entrance into the politics of the 
world because we knew that by reason 
of your energies and of the nature of 
your national equipment you were des- 
tined to be a power for good among the 
nations, and the last thought that I 
have for you to-night and the last wish 
I express is, “may your strength and 
glory grow, may your navy increase in 
power (cheers), and may the British 
Navy increase in power, too, and to- 
gether may these two great branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon races police the world, 
and when that day shall have arrived, 
then the political and religious freedom 
of the world shall have been guaranteed 
for all time to come. (Loud and con- 
tinued applause.) 


es 


President Davis then introduced 
Ex-Governor Long in the following 
words: 


In introducing the gentleman who 
will now address you, I utter a name 
which the freemen of Massachusetts 
love to hear. A name which is inti- 
mately, inseparably and gloriously as- 
sociated with the history of our State 
and Nation. Twice Governor, thrice 
member of Congress, and by the per- 
sonal choice of President McKinley, 
Secretary of the Navy. During his in- 
cumbency, we fought the war with 
Spain, covered our gallant navy with 
imperishable honor, added the Sandwich 
Islands, Porto Rico and the Philippines 
to our possessions, and rescued from 
the long night of despotism and despair, 
and brought into the sunlight of in- 
dependence, health and freedom the 
loveliest istand of the Antilles. To you, 
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sir, who amused your leisure hours by 
a translation of the great Latin poet, it 
may be fittting for me to say, “All this 
you saw, part of it you were.” 

It affords me much pleasure to intro- 
duce to you the Hon. John D. Long. 


ns 


EX-GOV. LONG’S SPEECH. 


Governor Long, as he arose to 
speak, was loudly cheered. He said: 


I need not assure you that I much 
appreciate the courtesy of the Home 
Market Club in inviting me to partici- 
pate in its welcome to the distinguished 
guests of the evening, who respectively 
represent the United States and Great 
Britain. JI cannot say that they are 
as conventional likenesses of Uncle Sam 
and John Bull as the pictures on the 
wall opposite us, but I am sure they 
are truer to the life. Between those 
pictures there are the usual marked 
and exaggerated differences in delinea- 
tion. But in these living types one sees 
in each the representative of a common 
intelligence, purpose and _ civilization. 
They typify not only the relations, 
closer than ever before, and the genu- 
inely hearty mutual respect and friend- 
ship between the mother and the daugh- 
ter land, but also the rapidly develop- 
ing spirit of brotherhood among all 
nations, with the growing tendency to 
international peace everywhere on earth, 
and good will everywhere among men. 

If I were to dare to suggest any mod- 
ification of the inscription “Each for 
himself, both for mankind,” which 
you have put under yonder pictures, 
I should say “each not more for him- 
self than both for mankind.” May we 
not hope too that in the not too distant 
future the Home Market Club, which 
has done so much for own domestic 
industries and labor, and which has ex- 
ercised an almost historic influence 
for our national prosperity, not only in 
Massachusetts, but the whole country 
over, may at some forthcoming banquet 
add to this present grouping of John 
Bull and Uncle Sam the lilies of France, 
the eagle of Germany, the chivalry of 
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Spain (our recent war with whom has 
not obliterated our memory of her help 
toward our national independence), 
the dragon of China—indeed the repre- 
sentatives of all the nations of the 
earth, certainly the Russian bear and 
the Japanese tiger, both whose teeth 
by that time will have been drawn and 
who will then be lying like the lion 
and the lamb, and neither inside the 
other—both then types of an enlight- 
ened and liberal enfranchisement, all 
the greater perhaps for the fiery fur- 
nace through which they are now pass- 
ing. 


Referring to Governor Bates’s de- 
feat Governor Long said: 


It was not his defeat (applause) but 
the defeat—I trust it will not soon oc- 
cur again—of courageous conviction 
(applause), of fearless discharge of duty 
(applause), of one of the best examples 
the commonwealth has ever had of hon- 
est, wise, impartial and upright admin- 
istration. (Prolonged applause.) 


TRIBUTE TO HOAR, MCKINLEY, ROOSEVELT 
AND FAIRBANKS. 


My eyes linger, too, on the other por- 
traits on your wall: Senator Hoar, be- 
loved of Massachusetts and the very 
consummation of her ideals; Speaker 
Reed, who has had no equal in the 
incisive and overwhelming drive of 
the five-minute, which is another 
name for the most spirited debate in 
the national House of Representatives, 
and who, if a czar, was a ezar who 
once for all broke down, in behalf of a 
free vote, the tyranny of partisan 
filibustering; McKinley, whose winning 
face and voice and presence, expressive 
of the sweet, true, generous. spirit 
within, still charm and inspire you from 
this very platform where your club last 
saw him, whom the people loved as 


they have in their hearts loved no 
other president while in office; who 
instilled into the popular convic- 


tion and embodied in legislation the 
principles of industrial prosperity for 
which you have stood, and who, had 
he lived, would have still been your 
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leader in the evolving development of 
those principles and their adaptation to 
changing circumstances, to larger and 
more liberal trade, to more cordial in- 
ternational relations, and to the secur- 
ing of better markets; and Roosevelt 
and Fairbanks, whose portraits I also 
see, and whom I name together be- 
cause together they stand and together 
they did not fall. Together, they have 
the equal honor of the largest electoral 
vote in our memories. Together they 
share the confidence of the people who, 
without shadow of doubt, look to them 
to meet the high political ideals of our 
time and for honesty, efficiency and 
high mind in government. And in wel- 
coming one of them here to-night, the 
Vice-President-elect, who has thus the 
assurance of our high appreciation of 
his clean and efficient senatorial record, 
we welcome and honor them both. 

The just ending administration at 
Washington has won them the unparal- 
leled honor of this recent great electoral 
victory, and has won it for one sufii- 
cient reason—and that is because it de- 
served to win it. In every department 
of its duty it has compelled the faith of 
the country in its fidelity to the highest 
and best standards of the public service 
and of modern civilization. Not only 
every northern state gave Roosevelt and 
Fairbanks its vote, but every other 
southern state, following the lead of its 
sister, Missouri, would very likely also 
have given them its vote had the local 
racial question been eliminated for the 
last decade. Would that that question 
were eliminated for the benefit of both 
sides to it. I fancy it can be eliminated 
only by, on the one hand, the black 
man’s waiving—for half a generation if 
need be, as Booker Washington teaches 
—all push for mere political office in 
the South and waiting the slower but 
surer elevation of educational and ma- 
terial growth, and on the other hand by 
the southerner’s emancipating himself— 
and such a waiver would help him to 
it—from the old social prejudices which 
are the sole remaining obstacle to the 
full brimming of his cup. 

If that racial question were elimi- 
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nated, so alive is now the South to its 
industrial prosperity and promise, so 
clearly since McKinley’s tremendous 
impression on it have its best business 
minds seen and felt the vital value to it 
of Republican economic principles and 
policies, that every other Southern 
state as well as Missouri would, I be- 
lieve, have also cast its electoral vote for 
~ Roosevelt and Fairbanks. 


AS TO THE TARIFF. 


Indeed, hereafter it only further needs 
that, developing the economic theories 
of sound finance and wise tariff legisla- 
tion which your club represents, we 
shall not be thrall to them, but shall 
revise their application as our general 
interests from time to time and, indeed, 
now require, and shall correct any 
schedule that has ceased to be the agent 
of general uplift and has become the 
preferential favoritism of any special in- 
terests. With that we shall have the 
whole country with us. 

The simple key to this whole puzzle of 
the protective tariff, construing its 
principles not narrowly nor with par- 
tiality but liberally and for the general 
welfare, is in the one word “adjust- 
ment”—the adjustment of the schedule 
to the needs of the time, shifting at 
reasonable intervals as they shift. 

With this wise and liberal outlook and 
development of our principles and with 
the honest, open-handed, enlightened 
and progressive spirit which has char- 
acterized the last two Republican ad- 
ministrations, and will, with increasing 
impulse, characterize the next admin- 
istration, it will indeed be the United 
States, united not only in constitutional 
consolidation, but in its politics—the 
polities of progress and reform, of in- 
dustrial welfare, of equal opportunities, 
of the most enlightened conduct of na- 
tional and international affairs. 

And in this view of our material and 
moral enlargement at the opening of 
the twentieth century, is it not fortunate 
that you welcome at your board to-night 
a representative of our great neighbor, 
Canada? So broad in her domain, so 
spirited in her industrial and every other 
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growth, so swiftly springing to her op- 
portunities, potentially so close and 
powerful a friend! Whether she remain 
a mighty part of mighty imperial 
Great Britain, whether she stand alone, 
or whether she join her fortunes with 
ours, her great advance is sure, and We 
give her the glad hand across the bor- 
der that after all is only little more 
than an imaginary line. 

We already have with her the reci- 
procity of good will, of mutual respect 
and of mutual consciousness lof our 
common obligations for the welfare of 
the continent of which we two are so 
large a part. And whenever and wher- 
ever, by more liberal trade relations and 
by mutual give-and-take tariff conces- 
sions which shall not impair the general 
industrial and commercial interests of 
either side, these general interests can 
be conserved and promoted, we are for 
reciprocity in that respect also. In 
short, as in the past, your club was 
formed, not for the promotion of special 
interests, but for the industrial benefit 
of all the people, capital and labor alike, 
so in the future it will address itself to 
the same great end, will meet new con- 
ditions as they arise, will revise where 
revision is good, will concede where con- 
cession is good, and will be openminded 
to avail itself of every means for pro- 
moting the national welfare in the most 
liberal and comprehensive sense of the 
word. 


At the conclusion of the speak- 
ing, the audience joined in the sing- 
ing of “America,” and this closed 
the exercises of a memorable occa- 
sion. 

After the formal dinner Presi- 
dent Davis gave a luncheon at the 
Vendome to Senator Fairbanks and 
a number of invited guests; and 
shortly after midnight the Vice-Pres- 
ident-elect was driven to the Back 
Bay station where he took the train 
for New York. 
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THE INCREASE OF 


[By our London 


Lonpon, October 22, 1904. 

HE Prime Minister, when he is- 

sued his manifesto some time 
ago, asserted the need for retaliatory 
duties in this country for negotiating 
purposes, and upheld the view that 
the general tendency is rather 
towards increasing tariffs than the 
reverse. ‘There can be no doubt that 
the protectionist bias of foreign 
countries is steadily increasing, and 
the time has arrived when the Eng- 
lish nation must make up its mind 
whether anything ought, or can, be 
done to secure better treatment 
abroad for the products of our manu- 
What, then, 
are the existing duties which are 
levied on British goods entering for- 
eign ports? The Board of Trade in 
London estimates the ad valorem 
equivalent of the duties already 


facturing industries. 


levied on our principal exports to be 
as follows: Russia, 130 per cent; 
United States, 72 per cent; Austria- 
Hungary, 32 per cent; France, 30 
per cent; Italy, 27 per cent; Ger- 
many, 25 per cent; and in Belgium, 
13 per cent. The Russian govern- 
ment has for many years past been 
steadily shutting out British goods 
by increased duties until it has be- 
come almost impossible to export 
British goods to Russia at all, except 
in a few special articles which cannot 
be made as well there as here. For 
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FOREIGN TARIFFS. 


Correspondent. | 


example, British trade with Russia 
in chemicals has been practically 
wiped out, and similar instances could 
be quoted in other industries. In 
spite of this the trend of the pro- 
posed new tariff is towards still 
higher duties in the majority of arti- 
cles, of which it will be sufficient to 
mention agricultural, electrical and 
general machinery, locomotives; cer- 
tain iron and steel goods; wire; cot- 
ton and woolen goods. It might be 
thought that, under the most favored 
nation clause we should be no worse 
off than any of our competitors ex- 
porting similar goods to Russia. But 
this does not necessarily follow. 
Germany has been negotiating a new 
treaty with Russia on the basis of 
In these nego- 
tiations Germany has taken little in- 
terest, for example, in cotton and 


mutual concessions. 


jute, yarns and threads, tin goods, 
preserves, asbestos goods, sanitary 
appliances, pipes, and certain chemi- 
cals, their origin being mainly Brit- 
ish; and in regard to all these articles 
the most favored nation clause will 
be inoperative. 

The facts are very similar in re- 
spect of the proposed Austro-Hun- 
garian tariff. British trade is already 
seriously handicapped with that 
country, and it will be still further 
diminished should the proposed new 
duties come into effect. These show 
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increases in some goods of from forty 
to seventy per cent. The duties on 
cotton yarns and cloths have been 
raised by advances from five to thirty 
per cent, the average increase being 
about twenty per cent. Leather 
belting, which it was difficult to 
export under the old tariff, has 
an additional duty of thirty-five 
per cent laid on it, which will 
probably make it impossible to ship 
from England. Germany has raised 
her import duties on many arti- 
cles vitally affecting the British man- 
ufacturer. The same remarks may 
be said as regards the proposed new 
Swiss tariff; while the same tendency 
is observable in other parts of the 
world whenever duties come under 
revision. The fundamental principle 
of the tariff readjustments of foreign 
nations appears to be to establish 
high duties in order to obtain, by di- 
rect negotiations, reductions on cer- 
tain goods they export in exchange 
for lower duties on the articles they 
import. When Persia’s new cus- 
toms’ tariff was arranged under the 
fEgis of Russia it was found that du- 
ties had been raised on those goods 
which the British empire mainly sup- 
plied, and lowered on those which 
almost exclusively came from Rus- 
sia. It is obvious that under such 
circumstances most favored nation 
treatment is of very little practical 
good. If one takes a general survey 
of the tariffs of other nations say 
during the last fifty years it will be 
found that there has been no indica- 
tion—especially of late years—to 


lower tariff barriers; in fact the 
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movement is quite in the opposite 
direction. In these circumstances 
the British nation has to choose be- 
tween being gradually bled to death 
by all her foreign competitors, or of 
following their example. The feel- 
ing in Britain is steadily growing in 
favor of taxing all foreign manufac- 
tured goods imported—in so far as 
they are manufactured abroad; but 
there is no heartiness in the support 
given to the plan to tax foodstuffs. 
People cannot see where they are to 
gain by having their food taxed, no 
matter how it may be juggled by tak- 
ing a duty off one article and putting 
it on another. That part of the 
Chamberlain scheme has really no 
great public following; but the idea 
of taxing manufactures has certainly 
seized hold of the popular mind. But 
one thing is certain and it is this:— 
that the government is face to face 
with a fiscal deficit in the next Bud- 
get and that the people are already 
muttering ominously against the ex- 
isting taxes, apart from any addition- 
al financial burdens. 
F. C. CHAPPELL. 


Why should the Steel Trust sell 
American rails in England for twenty- 
one dollars, when the market price in 
London is twenty-six dollars? Only a 
fool would do business that way. Yet 
there may be economic conditions in a 
progressive country when it is good 
business and good economics to sell a 
part of the output in foreign coun- 
tries at less than home prices. That 
there are reasons for this “outside 
of the tariff’ is demonstrated by the 
fact that English manufacturers have 
been doing this for forty years.— 
Gunton’s Magazine. 
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SENTIMENTAL VIEW OF THE TARIFF. 


[Charles Heber Clark in the Philadelphia North American. | 


N amiable editorial writer in the 

Outlook, urging the revision of 
the tariff in favor of the industries of 
other nations, makes these observa- 
tions: 

Of one thing we are very certain: the 
future leaders of the Republican party 
will recognize the unconscious feeling 
of the great mass of the Republican 
voters after a world-unity, and will 
interpret that feeling by definite meas- 
ures toward a participation in a world- 
system of industrialism. . .. The hope 
for a revision of the tariff lies in full 
recognition of a world-federalism. 

The combination of the nations of 
the world upon a basis of brother- 
hood is one of the things of which 
the late Thomas B. Reed was wont 
to say: “It is easy to do in your 
mind, but hardly within the range of 
human achievement.” The thing 
that a man may dream about and the 
thing that he can do are often wide 
apart. Besides, that which an individ- 
ual may feel as an obligation might 
be contrary to the duty of a govern- 
ment. The loftiest reach of senti- 
ment is for a man to care more for 
his fellow-men than he does for him- 
self. But the highest ideal of human 
government is for the government to 
take care of its own people and to let 
other people alone as far as possible. 
To state the case succinctly, as soon 
as economics begins to wander into 
dreamland there is trouble. 


“World-unity” and a “world-sys- 
tem of industrialism” are delightful 
things to think about and to write 
verses about, but the Ways and Means 
Committee at Washington could 
hardly venture to make them the 
basis of fiscal legislation. That body, 
composed of hard, practical men, is 
compelled to shape its revenue bills 
on facts and to refrain as much as 
possible from indulging in flights of 
imagination. No doubt some of them 
fully realize that the idea of the 
Brotherhood of Man is uplifting and 
ennobling and look forward to the 
day when the world will hail the 
spectacle of the Supremacy of Love. 
All of us have these longings in our 
better moments; but we are hardly 
ready yet to transform such aspira- 
tions of the higher nature into acts 
of Congress. 

Whenever world-unity in the shape 
of a world-system of industrialism 
shall be accomplished, certain condi- 
tions now existing will have under- 
gone large changes. There will be, 
for one thing, a common world-level 
of wages. You cannot have uniform- 
ity in wages between a Chinaman 
who lives on five cents’ worth of rice 
a day, a Russian who satisfies his 
hunger with a piece of black bread 
and an onion and an American who 
earns big money and feeds on the 
fatness of the earth. 
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We may doubt, also, if there can 
ever be unity of practice in labor 
matters between a republic in which 
the humblest man has_ inviolable 
rights and equality with all his fel- 
lows and a despotism in which a 
laborer has not as many rights as a 
horse. When all the nations have 
brought themselves up to one level 
in freedom, in the worth of the indi- 
vidual man and in the scale of wages, 
it may be of some use to consider the 
beginning of negotiations for arrang- 
ing world-unity in industrial matters. 
But we have a long and hard road 
to travel first; a road so long that no 
man now living is likely to see the 
end of it. 

Just at present, if we should open 
wide our ports to European produc- 
ers it is to be feared that their yearn- 
ings for brotherhood and for world- 
unity would hardly be strong enough 
to restrain them from trying their ut- 
most to close American mills. In 
fact, all the trustworthy information 
we have appears to indicate that the 
complete overthrow of manufactur- 
ing industry in the United States 
would fill all Europe with exultation. 
Manifestly there is much missionary 
work for the promotion of the Su- 
premacy of Love to be done on that 
continent before world-industrialism 
can be regarded as anything like a 
safe venture. 

As soon as all the ports shall be 
thrown open to the Brotherhood of 
Man, all wages in all the world will 
go at once to the lowest level, as 
surely as water seeks that level. 
Equally certain is it that the greediest 
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nation will take most of the business. 
We must wait until all greediness 
has been extirpated; until every man 
has reached a spiritual condition so 
lofty that he would rather have his 
rival sell his goods and pocket profits 
than to sell his own goods and enrich 
himself. Many of us, no doubt, will 
pass on into old age before this up- 
ward movement of the human race 
shall have culminated. 

In truth, the outlook for universal 
fraternity is not at this moment very 
bright, and there are people who will 
not believe such a condition possible 
unless there shall be a complete 
transformation of human nature the 
world over by some superhuman 
power. It is to be desired, of course. 
To have all armies disbanded and war 
abolished and the sword and spear 
turned into implements of horticul- 
ture, would be glorious. But would 
it not be better to hold fast to the 
Dingley tariff until that glad fruition 
comes? 


A free trade tariff, constructed on 
the principle that “protection is rob- 
bery,” will have no _ concessions to 
make, for it will have thrown away its 
power to favor any outside country by 
conferring the outermost favors upon 
them all. Under that sort of a tariff 
Canada will have the freest access to 
the New England market for farm 
produce, and will be set free from the 
necessity of making to us even the 
meagre concessions of 1854. Germany 
and France will not need Mr. Kas- 
son’s laboriously devised plan of 
swapping duties with us; they will get 
all they ask and will be asked nothing 
in return.—Robert Ellis Thompson. 
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STEEL RAILS 
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AND PROTECTION. 


[From the Iron and Steel Bulletin.] 


T Esopus, on October 22, Judge 
Parker delivered an address in 
which he made an attack in general 
and in particular upon the protective 
policy as it has been embodied in our 
tariff legislation since the foundation 
of the government. The existing 
duty of $7.84 per ton on steel rails 
was specifically referred to by the 
judge as one of the evils of our pro- 
tective system. He would blot it out 
entirely and establish absolute free 
trade in steel rails. Here are his 
exact words: “American railways 
are thus compelled to pay $7.84 a ton 
more than a fair price; that is, $7.84 
more than the price at which some- 
body else would supply them.” And 
he asks: “‘Why do the railways sub- 
mit to such extortion?’ Evidently 
because the railway companies know 
that they are now more cheaply 
served by domestic manufacturers of 
steel rails than they would have been 
if Judge Parker’s free trade policy 
had been applied to steel rails when 
the present duty of $7.84 on steel 
rails was established by the Demo- 
cratic Wilson tariff bill of 1894. 
Judge Parker’s demand for abso- 
lute free trade in steel rails justifies 
our indulgence in some ancient his- 
tory with which the judge is cer- 
tainly not familiar. It is the exact 
truth to say that many of our rail- 
roads could not have been built if our 


protective tariff policy had not built 
up our iron-rail industry in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century 
and our steel-rail industry in the 
fourth quarter. Until we began to 
make our own iron rails and after- 
wards our own steel rails foreign 
manufacturers charged us excessive 
prices for such rails as we could af- 
ford to buy. Both of the rail indus- 
tries mentioned had at the first to 
struggle for their very existence 
against foreign competition, the early 
duties on foreign iron rails and after- 
wards on foreign steel rails not being 
sufficiently protective, but in the end 
the control of the home market was 
gained, the production of rails in- 
creased enormously, and the prices of 
both iron and steel rails to railroad 
companies were steadily reduced. 
Before we began to make our own 
steel rails English manufacturers 
charged us more than three times as 
much per ton for the steel rails we 
bought from them as American man- 
ufacturers have since charged for 
millions of tons of these rails. These 
millions of tons have been sold at 
lower prices than were previously 
charged for iron rails, either of home 
or foreign manufacture. The life of 
a steel rail is well known to be many 
times greater than that of an iron 
rail. 

In an argument presented to the 
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Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, at Wash- 
ington, on the third of February, 
1880, Mr. H. V. Poor gave the price 
of steels rails in British ports in 1863 
as 369 shillings per ton, or $89.79. 
Ten years later, in 1878, the price 
of British steel rails in British ports 
was 350 shillings per ton, or $85.15. 
Ten years later, in 1883, the average 
price of steel rails in this country 
was $37.75 per ton, and since that 
year millions of tons of steel rails 
have been made and sold in this 
country at less than $28 per ton. 
The present price is $28. 

In ten years after we began the 
manufacture of steel rails in commer- 
cial quantities, which was in 1867, 
the charge for transporting a bushel 
of wheat by railroad from Chicago 
to New York was reduced from 44.2 
cents a bushel to 20.3 cents, and it 
has since been further reduced to 
8.75 cents. In 1860, with only iron 
rails, the charge for moving a ton of 
freight one mile on the New York 
Central Railroad was 2.065 cents; in 
1870, after we had commenced to use 
steel rails, the charge was reduced 
to 1.884 cents; in 1880, when steel 
rails were in more general use on our 
trunk railroads, the charge was 
further reduced to 8.79 mills; and in 
1901 it was still further reduced to 
7.4 mills. In the decade from 1870 
to 1880 the charge for transporting 
a barrel of flour from Chicago to 
New York by rail fell from $1.60 to 
86 cents. In 1903 the freight rate 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad sys- 
tem in car-load lots from Chicago to 
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New York was 36 cents per barrel. 
In “The Story of a Grain of 
Wheat,” by Wm. C. Edgar of Min- 
neapolis, the indebtedness of the 
farmers of our country to the rail- 
roads is frankly and gracefully ac- 
knowledge in terms that fully cor- 
roborate all that has been above 
stated. Mr. Edgar says: 


While the agriculturists of the 
United States have sowed and reaped, 
and its millers have advanced with the 
progress of wheat-growing, both would 
have been unable to attain the strong 
position they now occupy in the world’s 
markets had it not been for the co-oper- 
ation of the inland and ocean carriers. 
It must be admitted that the great ex- 
pansion of the railways of the country 
and the steady reduction in freight 
rates, accomplished by an increase of 
facilities for moving the traffic econom- 
ically, have been the great factors in the 
upbuilding of the export trade in wheat 
and flour. The people of no _ other 
wheat-growing nation have been fav- 
ored by as low rates of freight as the 
Americans. The railroad of the West 
extended its rails into promising fields 
as soon as, and more often before, their 
freight-producing capacity was known. 

In 1871 when the true quality of 
spring wheat was discovered, the rail- 
roads of the United States operated 
44,600 miles; in 1897 181,000 miles were 
in operation. The reduction in the rate 
of freight per ton per mile has more 
than kept pace with the increase in 
mileage; in 1859-60 the average rate 
was three cents per ton per mile; in 
1896-97 it was four-fifths of a cent. On 
one railway, the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the average freight rate per ton per 
mile in 1862 was seven cents; in 1897 
it was two-fifths of a cent. 

From 1858 to 1862 the average all- 
rail rate on a bushel of wheat from 
Chicago to New York was 38 2-5 cents; 
from 1863 to 1867 it was 312-5 cents; 
during the next five years it fell to 
279-10 cents, again declining to 251-5 
cents in 1873-77; in 1882 the average 
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for the preceding five years was 16 7-10 
cents; this was reduced during the en- 
suing term to 143-5 cents; from 1888 
to 1892 it was 141-2 cents; and for the 


five years ending with 1897 it was 
124-5 cents. 
The circumstantial statements 


above given amply justify the appli- 
eation of our protective policy to our 
steel rail industry. Without cheap 
steel rails our railroads could not 
have penetrated the Great West as 
they have done, or cheapened the cost 
of transportation as our figures and 
those of Mr. Edgar plainly show has 
been done, and without a protective 
duty on steel rails we never could 
have reduced their price to $28 a ton 
or manufactured them in as large 


quantities as have been required. 


THE CANADIAN ELECTION. 





[Boston Commercial Bulletin.] 


As a matter of fact the Dominion 
elections deserve no more attention 
than they have received. Tariff re- 
vision was the only issue of interest 
here, and as to that the attitude of 
both parties, in so far as we are con- 
cerned, is practically the same. Sir 
Wiltrid Laurier is pledged to enact “a 
double tariff—a minimum tariff for 
those countries which are ready to 
treat us with generosity and a higher 
and a stiffer tariff for those which will 
not have with us fair trade relations.” 

Mr. Borden, the Conservative leader, 
talked of generally higher duties dur- 
ing the campaign, but then there is 
often a good deal of difference between 
Canadian politicians’ views on _ this 
subject before and after elections. 
Both parties favor protection but are 
prepared to qualify when they can see 
a distinct advantage by yielding a 
little and gaining a great deal. 
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The impression that the Liberals are 
more anxious than their opponents to 
foster trade with us rather than Great 
Britain is without foundation. Their 
opponents talk a great deal about their 
attachment to the mother country, 
but it was Sir Wilfrid Laurier who 
first actually discriminated in favor of 
England. He is opposed to bearing a 
fair share of the expenses of the Em- 
pire, but then, for that matter, so was 
the ex-conservative leader, Sir Charles 
Tupper, and so probably is Mr. Borden. 

The real question of moment in this 
election was whether the government 
should own the new transcontinental 
railroad or the railroad control the 
government—a matter of importance 
to the Canadians, no doubt, but of no 
vital interest to us. 


AMERICAN GOODS ABROAD. 





[Columbus Despatch. | 


In the case of the cheap sale of 
American manufactured goods abroad, 
it is the foreign manufacturer, not the 
American consumer, who is_ hurt. 
Moreover, Americans have profited by 
having performed and been paid for 
the labor; and, if the article sold is 
something for which the raw material 
has been imported, the government has 
helped by admitting the raw material 
free. 

But more important yet in the de- 
struction of this argument against 
protection is the insignificant amount 
of American-manufactured goods that 
are sold for less money abroad than at 
home. According to the Philadelphia 
North American out of $138,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods made in the 
United States but $4,000,000 worth is 
sold abroad at such prices. In other 
words, but thirty cents’ worth in every 
one thousand dollars worth of Ameri- 
can-made goods is so marketed. This 
reduces the argument almost to an ab- 
surdity. 
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DECEMBER, 1904. 





The campaign of Democratic lead- 
ers throughout the country appears 
to have been very largely one of 
bluff and humbug. 


The efforts of the free-trade papers 
to get any comfort from the election 
results are about as fruitless as the 
attempt to extract moonbeams from 
cucumbers. 


The morning after the election 
the free-trade papers asserted that 
“Emmons and Labor” caused Gov- 
ernor Bates’s defeat. ‘Their later as- 
sertion that Douglas won on the 
“reciprocity issue” was an_atfter- 
thought, or perhaps it may be said it 
was a case where the wish was father 
to the thought. 


The New York Commercial (which 
under its new management is a 
“tariff reform” paper) remarks that 
“by no stretch of the imagination, of 
course, can the result of the national 
election be interpreted as a popular 
demand for tariff revision or for a 


more general reciprocal-trade ar- 
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rangement with the nations of the 
earth.” 


The Boston Herald has no concern 
whatever for the welfare of Ameri- 
can industries. It says in an edito- 
rial that it would be for “the general 
wellbeing of the American people if 
they were permitted to buy all of the 
woolen and worsted fabrics that they 
needed in Europe instead of paying 
a double price for the purpose of 
having them manufactured here.” 





The Wall Street Journal says the 
people will now expect redemption of 
the promise made by the Republicans 
to revise the tariff. The Republi- 
cans have made no promise for an 
early revision of the tariff, and in 
any case “only when conditions have 
so changed” that the public interest 
demands it. The result of the elec- 
tion does not indicate that the coun- 
try wants any change at the present 
time. 


United States Consul Stephens, at 
Plymouth, England, writes about the 
“alarming exodus” of the Irish and 
Cornish to the United States. 
“Never before,” he says, “have the 
Irish people manifested such a deter- 
mination to leave the country.” The 
same conditions in a modified form 
applies to Cornwall. It is a curious 
fact that this country is being flooded 
with immigrants from free-trade 
Great Britain and Ireland when our 
free-trade papers are all the time as- 
serting that the United States is 
being ruined by the protective pol- 
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icy. ‘Their persistent misrepresenta- 
tions about wages and cost of living 
are not having much effect in dis- 
couraging European emigration. 





It is amusing to see the Boston 
Post claiming that the defeat of Gov- 
ernor Bates has made Massachusetts 
a doubtful state for the Republicans, 
and that the result will have an “ef- 
fect” on the lawmakers at Washing- 
ton, when the other nominees on the 
Republican state ticket were elected 
by pluralities ranging from 32,000 to 
70,000, and Roosevelt carried the 
state by over 86,000 plurality! Be- 
sides, the Republicans gained one 
Congressman, and increased their 
majority in the Legislature. The 
election of Douglas will have no ef- 
fect whatever in securing special 
favors for the Massachusetts democ- 
racy from the Republican majority 
in Congress. 





After the election returns had un- 
mistakably indicated the result, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt issued the following 
statement: “I am deeply sensible of 
the honor done me by the American 
people in thus expressing their confi- 
dence in what I have done and have 
tried to do. I appreciate to the full 
the solemn responsibility this confi- 
dence imposes upon me, and I shall 
do all that in my power lies not to 
forfeit it. On the fourth of March 
next I shall have served three and 
one-half years, and this three and 
one-half years constitutes my first 
term. The wise custom which limits 
the President to two terms regards 
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the substance and not the form. Un- 
der no circumstances will I be a can- 
didate for or accept another nomina- 
tion.” 





The New York Journal of Com- 
merce (though a free-trade paper) 
does not agree with those pessimistic 
writers who are asserting that the 
limit of wheat production in this 
country has been reached, and that 
the only relief for domestic consum- 
ers is to repeal the tariff on wheat. 
It says: “One effect of this year’s ex- 
perience is pretty sure to be a new 
extension of wheat cultivation in this 
country. The area sown this year 
was less by between four and five 
million acres than that of last year, so 
that the shortage is by no means en- 
tirely due to unfavorable weather or 
injury to the crop. There is always a 
fair chance of escaping the inaus- 
picious conditions and injurious in- 
fluences of the season, which are lia- 
ble to affect any crop, and the limit 
of available area for wheat is far 
from being reached yet. The high 
price of this year will furnish an in- 
centive for larger cultivation next, 
and we may expect to see this indus- 
try take another step forward in 
1905.” 





President Roosevelt communi- 
cated his annual message to Congress 
December 6. It contained no refer- 
ence to the tariff, but discussed other 
questions at considerable length. It 
is generally regarded as _ conserva- 
tive and safe. He points out that 


while the nation is enjoying note- 
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worthy prosperity, constant care 
should be undertaken to 
against governmental extravagance. 
As to the relations between capital 
and labor, he remarks that the lack 
of uniformity of State legislation 
makes difficult the meeting of new 
problems. Wage-workers, he says, 


have a right to organize and a legal 


guard 


right to refuse to work with men who 
decline to join their organizations, 
but they have no right to commit 
violence. He urges that the em- 
ployers’ liability law be amended and 
strengthened. As to corporations, 
he asserts that it is “absurd to expect 
to eliminate abuses by State action. 
The National Government alone can 
deal adequately with these great 
corporations.” These corporations, 
he holds, should be managed with 
due regard to the interest of the pub- 
lic as a whole; and if present laws 
are inefficient for this, then other 
laws should be enacted. 


ELECTION RESULTS. 


As is “known to all men,” the Re- 
publican victory in the national elec- 
tion was the greatest in the history 
of the party. Roosevelt and Fair- 
banks have 336 electoral votes. 
This includes one Republican elec- 
tor in Maryland. But the Republi- 
cans lose one electoral vote in 
Oregon, by reason of one of the 
electors not being a legal voter. 

The revised returns of the Con- 
gressional vote indicates that the 
Republicans will have 120 majority 
in the next House of Representa- 
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tives—the largest in the history of 
the government; and there will also 
be an increase in the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate. 


OSCAR H. SAMPSON. 





Mr. Oscar H. Sampson, for sev- 
eral years a director in the Home 
Market Club, died suddenly at his 
home in Boston, November 13. He 
was born in Duxbury in 1829, and 
when a young man entered the dry 
He was 
subsequently largely engaged in the 
establishment of cotton plants and 
other manufacturing industries, and 
was one of the first to invest in cot- 
ton manufacturing in the South 
after the Civil War. For a long 
time he was a vice-president in the 
Boston Merchants’ Association, and 
was connected in an official capacity 
with several insurance companies 
and two banking institutions. He is 
survived by a widow and a son and 
daughter. 

His funeral was attended at 
King’s Chapel, November 16, by 
delegations from the many organiza- 
tions with which he was associated, 
including one from the Home Mar- 
ket Club. 

At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Home Market 
Club, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the unexpected death 
of Oscar H. Sampson brought a sad 
surprise to his numerous friends in 


this city. Although always in delicate 
health, he had long been an active par- 


goods commission business. 
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ticipant in the business and social life 
about him. He was an_ honorable 
merchant, was interested in manufac- 
turing, and was a man of great public 
spirit. For many years he had been a 
director of the Home Market Club and 
was highly esteemed by all his associ- 
ates. His life was gentle, his motives 
pure, his judgment excellent and his 
friendship will be a cherished memory. 

Resolved, That a committee, con- 
sisting of Charles A. Scott of Lowell, 
and Francis H. Manning, Lew C. Hill, 
Frank Hopewell and Albert Clarke of 
Boston, be appointed to attend his 
funeral. 


RECIPROCITY IN THE 
ELECTION. 





[Albert Clarke in the Boston 
Transcript. | 


The articles copied by the Transcript 
from the Springfield Republican and 
the New York Commercial, claiming 
that the election of Mr. Dougllas is a 
victory for reciprocity with Canada, 
are out of harmony with the Trans- 
cript’s editorial and reportorial articles 
on the subject and out of harmony 
with the facts. 

Possibly reciprocity and tariff re- 
vision had a slight bearing on the re- 
sult, but it must have been very slight, 
otherwise it would have been seen in the 
vote for president and for congress- 
man because the subject pertains to 
them and not to the governor. JRoose- 
velt carried Massachusetts as he carried 
other states, on a platform pledged to 
reciprocity which shall not injure any 
domestic industry, and his vote is un- 
precedented. The only Republican 
candidate who “ran special” on the 
issue of reciprocity with Canada, Mr. 
Foss, was defeated by a plurality sev- 
eral hundred larger than that of two 
years ago. 

Governor Bates has not been known 
as a “stand-patter,” although he is a 
good and able protectionist. JI have 
just heard, and have not yet found time 
to verify it, that he advised the plat- 
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form committee of the recent Republi- 
can State Convention to report the 
compromise plank, favoring reciprocity 
with Canada and leaving out the word 
“any” as to industries that might be 
damaged. lLieutenant-Governor Guild 
is said to have given similar advice. 
The fact that he was elected and the 
governor defeated should prove to a 
fair mind that reciprocity was not a 
controlling factor, if it was a factor at 
all. 

So far as the national election indi- 
cates anything on the subject of the 
tariff, it is on the side of existing con- 
ditions, or of revision when, and only 
when, good business reasons are shown 
for it, and then in accordance with 
protection principles. 

The state election was in accord with 
this as to every official but the gov- 
ernor, and as to him it turned on local 
and personal issues. This is the al- 
most universal opinion. The few who 
claim otherwise have reciprocity on 
the brain. 


Whenever you hear a man objecting 
to the tariff on the ground that it pre- 
vents manufacturing for export by 
imposing a duty on raw materials, set 
him down as a_ humbug, because all 
manufacturers who export goods in 
which foreign raw materials enter can 
avail themselves of the benefit of the 
drawback allowed by law.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


The iron trade of this country dur- 
ing the past twelve or fifteen months 
has really been more scared than hurt. 
It has been a more active producer of 
pig iron and of finished forms than is 
generally supposed. It has now re- 
covered from the feeling of appre- 
hension with which it has been to a 
certain extent oppressed, in sympathy 
with the stock market. We look con- 
fidently for a continuation of the pres- 
ent active demand for iron and steel. 
—Iron and Steel Bulletin. 
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MEETING. 


THE HOME MARKET CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS, HEARS REPORTS AND A BRIEF DISCUS- 
SION ON TARIFF REVISION, 


URSUANT to call, the annual 

meeting of the Home Market 
Club was held on Wednesday, 
November 16. In the absence of 
President Davis, it was presided over 
by Vice-President Charles A. Stott 
of Lowell. 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 


The report of the nominating com- 
mittee—Leonard B. Nichols, W. H. 
Pridee and Wm. S. Whiting—was 
submitted, and without any contest 
the nominees were elected, as fol- 
lows: 


President, Robert T. Davis, Fall 
River; vice-presidents, the former presi- 
dents, namely: Wm. F. Draper, Hope- 
dale; Wm. H. Bent, Taunton; Charles 
A. Stott, Lowell; Wm. B. Plunkett, 
Adams; George A. Draper, Hopedale; 
Charles H. Hutchins, Worcester; and 
Stephen A. Knight, Providence, R L.; 
Wm. W. Crapo, New Bedford; John 
B. Smith, Hillsboro Bridge, N. H.; 
John Hopewell, Cambridge; Henry 
Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; D. S. 
Plume, Waterbury, Conn.; W. K. Dana, 
Westbrook, Me.; James Phillips, Jr., 


Boston; Lyman B. Goff, Pawtucket, 
R. I.; James M. Gleason, Boston; 
Joseph Metcalf, Holyoke; Wm. M. 


Wood, Boston; George W. Wells, South- 
bridge; Leontine Lincoln, Fall River; 
Benjamin Phipps, Boston; Charles F. 
Fairbanks, Boston; George M. Whitin, 
Whitinsville; F. A. Sayles, Saylesville, 
R. I.; Charles A. Marston, Skowhegan, 
Me.; Norman W. Bingham, Somerville; 
E. G. Morrison, Tilton, N. H.; R. P. 


Snelling, Newton Upper Falls; Arthur 
H. Lowe, Fitchburg; Stephen A. Jenks, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Francis J. Regan, 
Rockville, Conn.; George A. Hammond, 
Putnam, Conn.; Edward H. Haskell, 
Boston; A. 8. Covel, Boston; O. H. Mer- 
rick, Holyoke. Directors, term ex- 
piring in 1907: John C. Haynes, Bos- 
ton; Frederic 8. Clark, North Billerica; 
John Shaw, Quincy; L. M. Cousins, 
Portland, Me.; H. O. Houghton, Cam- 
bridge; Charles H. Child, Providence, 
R. I.; Ephraim Hodgdon, So. Berwick, 
Me.; Arthur Wheelock, Uxbridge; 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Boston. To fill 
vacancy, term expiring in 1905: Arthur 
G. Pollard, Lowell. Executive commit- 
tee, term expiring in 1907: Chas. A. 
Stott, Lowell; Francis H. Manning, 
Boston. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


Mr. D. Webster Dixon, the treas- 
urer, submitted the following state- 
ment: 

Fiscal Year Ending November 1, 1904. 


Balance Nov. 1, 1903 $3,902.75 
Total receipts, ending Nov. 


1, 1904 17,714.86 
$21,617.61 

Total expenditures, ending 
Nov. 1, 1904 $18,390.17 


Balance on hand Nov. 1, 1904 3,227.44 
$21,617.61 


A more detailed report had been 
examined and audited by the finance 
committee, Charles A. Stott and 
Francis H. Manning, and they had 
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certified it as correct. The report 
was accepted and placed on file. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The following report was then read 
by Albert Clarke, the secretary: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Home Market Club: 

During the year ended November 1 
the club has lost seventy-six members 
by death and resignation and _ has 
gained eighty-five new members. Since 
November 1 there has been a further 
gain, which will appear in the report 
next year. There has been a handsome 
increase in the guarantee subscriptions. 
The members and guarantors together 
number about 1,500. We should be glad 
of more. 

Our work this year has been very 
much as in other presidential years, but 
we have confined it more to states sup- 
posed to be close, like Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Indiana and Missouri. 
We no longer distribute literature 
broadcast; it is too valuable; but we 
send it freely to all who apply for it. 
There is a gradually increasing appreci- 
ation of our magazine, The Protection- 
ist, especially for up-to-date discussion 
and for reference. Applications for in- 
formation, coming from students and 
others engaged in debates, have never 
before been so numerous as this year. 

The local agitation for reciprocity in 
competing products, especially with 
Canada, has been conducted partly as a 
drive at this club. It has failed in this 
respect as in nearly all others. Although 
it was mainly of Democratic origin, it 
made some inroads upon the Republican 
party, but the national election has 
buried them out of sight. The choice 
of Democratic governors in six states 
which went Republican on the national 
ticket is all that the agitators can even 
claim as trophies of their long and 
arduous campaign, and as all candid 
people recognize that those elections 
turned almost wholly upon local and 
personal considerations, to claim them 
as indicative of a popular demand for 
reciprocity with Canada is to confess 
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the shadowy foundation upon which 
that cause rests. 

On the other hand we are justified by 
all the facts in our belief that the great 
national verdict is in favor of the con- 
tinuance of existing tariff laws and for- 
eign commercial relations, or of modi- 
fications in accordance with present 
policy when good business reasons sug- 
gest them, and not until then. 

The people are now chiefly concerned 
as to the future. They desire peace and 
prosperity. No man knows how to pro- 
duce or buy or sell when important 
tariff changes are impending. To im- 
peril industry is a crime against the 
public. Competition, both domestic and 
foreign, is so great that business even 
when good is close. Why should busi- 
ness men have to battle continually for 
the public conditions which enable them 
to live and furnish employment to 
others? In certain quarters manufac- 
turers seem to be regarded almost as 
public enemies; but next to the soldiers 
and sailors who serve the country in 
war, they are the bravest patriots in 
the land. 

Not perceiving the true meaning of 
the elections, a few men purpose to con- 
tinue to stir up strife. It is reported 
that Mr. Eugene N. Foss,a champion of 
reciprocity with Canada and an advo- 
cate of free raw material, though again 
defeated for Congress and by a larger 
plurality than before, in a _ district 
which, during the campaign, he called 
Republican, has written the president 
that reciprocity and tariff revision are 
the lessons of the election and should 
be so recognized in the president’s an- 
nual message. Fortunately the presi- 
dent is quite capable of reading the 
meaning of election returns himself. 

Now Mr. William L. Douglas, gov- 
ernor-elect of Massachusetts, failing to 
see that he was elected by Republicans, 
not because of his views on any ques- 
tion but because they wished to take re- 
venge on Governor Bates, thinks he has 
a mandate to bring about tariff reform, 
and so he not only demands reciprocity 
with Canada, but promises more em- 
ployment and better pay for labor and 
the markets of the world for our mills. 
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Ignoring the constitutional partition of 
subjects of legislation between the na- 
tion and the states, he proposes a tariff 
commission in Massachusetts and in- 
sults a friendly nation by talking about 
its markets as belonging to us by natu- 
ral right. He is going to work to 
abolish national laws that hamper in- 
dustry, and labor is going to enjoy the 
fat of the land—yes, and of other lands, 
too. It is impossible to discuss such a 
program seriously. 

As for the proposed tariff commission, 
in and by and for this commonwealth 
alone, there is danger of making Massa- 
chusetts ridiculous in the eyes of the 
rest of the country and the world. The 
sectionalism of it would be a menace if 
it were not a farce. But Mr. Douglas 
is not wholly or even largely responsible 
for this; it was the chief characteristic 
of the case put up last spring by Mr. 
Henry M. Whitney and others claiming 
to represent the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce before the committee on 
federal relations of the legislature of 
Massachusetts. It was on all fours 
with the provincialism of South Caro- 
lina before the Civil War and the only 
wonder is that a few thousand Repub- 
licans can have lent it seeming counte- 
nance. If the Home Market Club had 
no other mission but to stand for 
nationalism where such centrifugal in- 
fluences are at work, its existence 
would be more than justified. 

It has a much broader mission, how- 
ever,and that is to help in the great work 
of imparting sound economic education 
to the American people. After sixteen 
years of tireless work in this field, I 
have the happiness to report that now 
the philosophy of protection is fairly 
taught in more than one-half of our 
American colleges, most of which were 
previously incubators of free trade, and 
there is such general public enlighten- 
ment on the subject that it was the 
greatest underlying cause of the nomi- 
nation of McKinley in 1896 and the un- 
exampled triumph of Roosevelt in 
1904. By this time protection ought to 
be accepted as the settled policy of the 
country, and if it were so accepted, 
changes could be made in schedules oc- 
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casionally without tearing up prosper- 
ity by the roots; but so long as men be- 
gin with reciprocity and end with free 
trade, like Mr Douglas; so long as Re- 
publicans sign the muster-roll of a life- 
long Democrat and march outward from 
their country towards an impracticable 
result; so long as the practice, which is 
as old as commerce, of selling for lower 
prices abroad than at home is falsely 
charged to a protective tariff; so long as 
it is dinned in the ears of our people 
that trusts, which exist in all countries 
and bear no relation to tariffs, are hide- 
ous outgrowths of protection; so long as 
any considerable number of people sup- 
pose that there can be one tariff for one 
section and another tariff for another 
section, and one set of rates for a trust 
and another for a corporation, a firm or 
an individual; so long as a majority of 
the newspapers of largest circulation 
continue to appeal to the ignorance and 
prejudice of people instead of telling 
them the plain truth on these subjects; 
and so long as foreign governments 
menace our industries by means of 
lower rates for export than for domestic 
distribution on the railroads which they 
own and the steamships which they sub- 
sidize—so long will there be need of 
protection in this country and of organ- 
izations like the Home Market Club to 
stand up for American interests. 

It is probable that no small portion of 
the support given to reciprocity grows 
out of a supposition that our duties are 
too high and that they check general 
prosperity at home and impede exporta- 
tion. This is an error. The people of 
this country are not only living much 
better than any other people, but they 
are accumulating wealth at the rate of 
more than five millions dollars a day and 
it is more generally distributed than in 
any other country. Our foreign trade, 
and especially exportation, has been 
greater in the seven years of the Dingley 
tariff than it was in the previous eleven 
years, which included two administra- 
tions of Grover Cleveland, one of them 
under a Democratic tariff. The export 
of shoes is seven times as great now as 
it was when the Dingley law was en- 
acted. And yet, the chances are that 
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when Governor Douglas writes a 
Thanksgiving Day proclamation next 
year, he will omit to mention this 
auspicious fact. 

To determine whether or not a tariff 
is high or low, it is necessary to take into 
account its free list and also the extent 
of foreign competition. More than 48 
per cent of all imports are admitted by 
the Dingley tariff free of duty. The 
average of the free and dutiable is less 
than 28 per cent. In all cases where do- 
mestic competition is keen, much of the 
duty is paid by the exporter, in order to 
get into this market, which would not 
be the case under a tariff for revenue 
only. The portion actually paid by the 
consumer is so small that it is liter- 
ally true, as Mr. Edward Atkinson 
stated some years ago, that “not- 
withstanding the excessive taxation 
in our cities,” usually the result of 
Democratic graft, “we are as a whole 
less taxed than any other people called 
civilized.” 

Now I submit that these conditions— 
a rapidly. expanding internal and ex- 
ternal trade, general employment and a 
steady accumulation of wealth by the 
people, and lower taxation than prevails 
in any other country—are not conditions 
which call for a speedy change, and 
especially for a change which by its 
nature inevitably suggests caution and 
causes the great armies of industry to 
mark time while it is impending. No 
tariff was or ever will be perfect. There 
is grave danger that there will be 
more discontent after such a tariff as 
the present one is changed than there 
is now. The day of loose talk about it 
is now over. The burden of proof is 
henceforth upon those who desire 
changes to furnish Congress with good 
business reasons for them. If the rea- 
sons are good enough and numerous 
enough to justify the risks of revision, 
there will be little opposition to it by 
protectionists. If such reasons exist 
I am not acquainted with them, and 
yet I am studying the subject all the 
time. The only changes that I can 
think of, which might do some good 
and no harm, would be to put iron ore 
and coal in the free list. Undoubtedly 
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other improvements can be made, but 
revision is too hazardous to be lightly 
undertaken. My own judgment of the 
character and working of the tariff, of 
business conditions and of the lesson 
of the election, is found in the laconic 
but impressive mandate of General 
Grant, “let us have peace.” 


The report was accepted and the 
meeting was about to adjourn, when 
Hon. Joseph H. Walker of Worces- 
ter said he wished to be heard. He 
spoke at considerable length, making 
some points that had not been al- 
luded to in the report, but the point 
of most interest, and which was 
given prominence by the newspapers 
—especially those favoring free trade 
—was his demand for an early revi- 
sion of the tariff. The Transcript’s 
shorthand report contained the fol- 
lowing on that point: 

But I think that this club is making 
a mistake. I think that instead of say- 
ing that no change in the protective 
tariff should be agitated, and that all 
changes should be resisted, we ought 
to take exactly the opposite position— 
namely, that if anyone can point out 
any change that can be made in the 
protective tariff that will be of advan- 
tage to this country, we will gladly wel- 
come it; that we will listen, as a club, 
through the proper committees or offi- 
cers, to any arguments supported by 
facts that would indicate that a change 
ought to be made; and that we will as- 
sist in making it—exactly the opposite 


position from what our secretary has 
taken in the interests of protection. 


Chairman Stott said he had not 
understood the secretary’s report as 
opposing revision if there are good 
business reasons for it, but quite the 
contrary, and he called upon the 
secretary to read that portion. 

Mr. Walker said he understood it 
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and did not care to hear it again. 
But by direction of the chair the sec- 
retary read these sentences: 


The day of loose talk about it (the 
tariff) is now over. The burden of 
proof is henceforth upon those who de- 
sire changes to furnish Congress with 
good business reasons for them. If the 
reasons are good enough and numerous 
enough to justify the risks of revision, 
there will be little opposition to it by 
protectionists. 


Mr. Walker wished to know what 
he meant by “loose talk.” 

The replied that he 
meant the demands of Democratic 
orators and newspapers for reducing 


secretary 


duties, without presenting a bill of 
He had ealled upon 
them repeatedly to say what duties 
should be reduced and how much, and 
he was still awaiting their answer. 
He said further, “Let it be shown 
that a change is a good one, Con- 


particulars. 


gress will make it, but they must 


have facts. Continual agitation 
harms the business of the country.” 

Mr. Walker said he was glad that 
the spirit of the report was not as he 
had interpreted it, but he did not be- 
lieve Congress would do anything 
until the people demanded it. “All 
that congressmen care for is to get 
re-elected. They will listen to their 
constituents because it means votes, 
but they don’t care for the facts and 
arguments.” 

This closed what the newspapers 
spoke of as “a discussion” or a 
“bombshell” or “an attack” and the 


meeting adjourned. 
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ADVICE TO DOUGLAS. 





[Washington Post.] 


That Mr. Douglas is thoroughly ap- 
preciative of the honor and all that it 
implies, we have no doubt, and there 
is every reason to believe that he will 
discharge his official duties faithfully 
and satisfactorily. But, nevertheless, 
he has fallen into an error as to the 
scope of those duties. He says: “As 
governor, I shall endeavor to serve the 
interests of the whole people, and shall 
devote my energies to securing relief 
for our overburdened industries from 
the lawmakers at Washington.” 

The less of his energies he devotes to 
the lawmakers at Washington the bet- 
ter for him and the grand old Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. That 
state has fifteen agents in Congress— 
two senators and thirteen representa- 
tives. They possess a high average of 
intelligence, capacity, character and 
experience. Their associates in their 
respective houses of Congress look to 
them, and never think of looking to the 
governor of their state, for all the in- 
formation required in legislation af- 
fecting the interests of their constitu- 
ents. The best way for Governor 
Douglas “to serve the interests of the 
whole people” will be to limit the area 
of his official activities to the guber- 
natorial sphere. 


The farmer whose wife cut off the 
legs of his trousers that the worn-out 
knees could be turned behind while 
he raised ten-cent oats through the 
Cleveland administration will probably 
allow that his ability to buy new 
trousers will help the great manufac- 
turing interests more than free wheat. 
Besides, it will be handier for his wife. 
—American Economist. 


When you hear a free trader expati- 
ating on the desirability of removing 
all duties from raw materials you may 
conclude he is trying to drive in a 
wedge to split the protective policy 
wide open.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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PROTECTION AND LABOR. 


[From an article by 


HE statement that labor is not 

protected by our laws is on a 
parallel with the cry that the farmer 
is not protected. Both classes are 
directly and indirectly benefited by 
the protective policy. The farmer 
benefits by the exclusion of Canadian 
produce from our manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and by having the manufactu- 
rer brought into neighborhood with his 
farm, so as to save him the loss in- 
volved in carrying his products to a 
distant market and in bringing back 
what he takes in exchange. So labor 
is benefited both directly and indi- 
rectly. It is benefited directly by 
the laws which shut out undesirable 
immigrants from our country, and 
thus secure the coming of a selected 
class of men and women, who are 
not a burden to the energies of the 
country, but become part of its pro- 
ducing forces. 


INFLUENCE OF EMIGRATION. 


Some, indeed, object that even 
these “take the bread out of the 
American workman’s mouth, and 
take from him the chance of employ- 
ment at good wages.” But this is not 
true. Every new workman is a new 
consumer, and thus a customer for 
American labor. If he stayed in 
Europe he would consume five pecks 
of American grain a year; in Ameri- 
ca he wants eight bushels of it as his 
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share. If he stayed in Europe he 
would warm himself with European 
coal; in America he uses our coal. 
If he stayed in Europe he probably 
never would have a square inch of 
American cloth on his back. In 
America he is clothed by our own 
looms. In Europe he would be sup- 
plied with almost everything from 
his own country or from Germany 
and England. In America he buys 
of his adopted countrymen. Is it 
more profitable to keep him in 
Europe, where he consumes almost 
nothing American, or to bring him 
over to consume what America pro- 
duces? If the free trader had his 
way he would be as free to come as 
now, if not as free as before the Re- 
publicans enacted our present re- 
strictive laws; and we would be con- 
suming what he made at home, in- 
stead of what American labor pro- 
duces. Certainly no free trade party 
will ever make the restrictions on 
imported labor heavier than they are. 


STANDARD OF LIVING. 


It is true that a great body of this 
labor comes to America with a lower 
standard of living than is usual with 
us, and thus is able to live on lower 
wages than suffice for the American 
workman. But this is rapidly over- 
come through the influence and ex- 
ample of their American associates, 
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and the immigrant women are the 
quickest at learning the lesson. The 
stout fight made for better terms in 
the great stockyards this summer by 
a body of workmen largely Polish, 
Lithuanian and the like, shows that 
these immigrants can be depended 
upon to learn their industrial rights 
and to stand up for them. It is true 
they were defeated, but also true that 
their employers will never provoke 
another fight under such circum- 
stances. 


THE TARIFF CANNOT FIX A RATE OF 
WAGES. 


Besides this direct protection of 
labor, the workingman gets a great 
benefit from the tariff in its improve: 
ment of the conditions under which 
he labors. It is true that the tariff 
makes no attempt to fix a rate of 
wages or to limit the hours of labor. 
Some of our free traders want the 
workingman to think that it does 
nothing for him, unless it does that. 
It does not need to do that. It es- 
tablishes within the country the con- 
ditions under which wages rise nat- 
urally, and it leaves the workingman 
to make his bargain with his em- 
ployer under those conditions. The 
chief of these is the existence of a 
varied industry, and the consequent 
competition of various forms of em- 
ployment for the workingman’s ser- 
vices. All the world over it is seen 
that where this does not exist wages 
are low both in amount and in pur- 
chasing power, and that wherever 
varied industry arises wages rise and 
the standard of living is lifted. Even 
within the same country different 
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districts show these differences. In 
the south of England farm hands do 
not obtain the wages they are paid in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, because 
the South, outside of London and a 
few southeastern towns, is merely 
agricultural, while the coal of the 
middle and northern shires has filled 
them with all sorts of manufactures. 
It was just the reverse before Watts’ 
invention of the steam engine, when 
all the southern countries were en- 
gaged in manufacturing, and the 
north of England had nothing but 
agriculture and some mining, and 
paid lower wages than in the south. 
THE SAME THING IS SEEN IN IRELAND. 

The same thing is seen in Ireland. 
The existence of manufactures in 
Belfast and the neighboring towns 
produces not only a much larger de- 
mand for labor, but a much better 
remuneration of it, than is to be 
found in the south and west of the 
island. Even western Ulster is much 
behind the Belfast district in this 
respect. It was his observation of 
Irish conditions which led Prof. 
Cliffe Leslie, although a free trader, 
to admit that varied industry is es- 
sential to the prosperity of labor. 
He even says that where there is no 
competition for labor from without 
any industry, sucli competition as 
there is within it tends to lower 
wages, as it becomes merely a com- 
petition to lower the costs of produc- 
tion. 

PROTECTION AND INDUSTRIAL 


PROGRESS. 


‘What has all this to do with 
America?” asks the free trader. “‘As 
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we have the varied industry and will 
retain it under any policy, we are 
sure to have high wages.” How did 
we get it? Even the candid among 
the free traders are obliged to admit 
that we got it through the protective 
policy. America in 1789 was a coun- 
try of uniformity of industry, low 
wages, and a very low standard of 
living. It was worse off than Ireland 
at that time, and it might have con- 
tinued to rival Ireland in poverty if 
the free trade policy had been re- 
tained. It certainly would have done 
so if it could have been brought un- 
der the control of the British Parlia- 
ment, as Ireland was by the accursed 
Union of 1801. Mr. McMaster, in 
his “History of the American Peo- 
ple,” shows how thoroughly wretched 
was the condition of the workmen of 
that date, and how heartily they em- 
braced the doctrine of Protection to 
Home Industry in their own defense 
in a later period. It was a time 
when even the furniture of American 
houses and the bedclothing and all 
the finer cloths were brought over 
from England. We were defied to 
declare war on England in 1812, be- 
cause we could not live without her 
manufactures. We “could not make 
so much as a mouse-trap for our- 
selves,” one Englishman said. 


A FREE TRADER’S TESTIMONY. 


With the rise of manufactures the 
condition of labor in America has 
constantly improved. The products 
of labor have fallen steadily in price, 
while wages have increased in 
amount and still more in purchasing 
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power. It was a free trader, Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, who reported to 
the Census Bureau in 1880 that the 
wages of labor had about doubled in 
their command of the staple commod- 
ities in twenty years. Those twenty 
years were the longest period of per- 
sistence in protection this country had 
ever seen. Whether or not Colonel 
Wright is accurate in his figures for 
the recent period of gold-inflation, is 
a small matter in comparison with 
the evidence spread over our history 
as an industrial people, that wages 
rise and prices fall with our advance 
from uniformity to variety of indus- 
try. Interruptions there may be, as 
of any other general law, through 
circumstances which stand outside 
it; but the law is the same. 


WALKER AND CLARKE. 


f\ ess difference between Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Clarke about 
tariff revision, developed at the an- 
nual meeting of the Home Market 
Club, may be stated in a nutshell: 

Mr. Clarke said that if there are 
good business reasons for revision it 
will be made. 

Mr. Walker said the club is wrong; 
it must keep abreast of the times; 
Congress cares for votes and not 
reasons. 

The only logical inference from 
this is that the club should take the 
lead in advocating revision, reasons 
or no reasons. 
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OF RECIPROC- 
TTY, 


TWO KINDS 





[Charles Heber Clark in the Philadel- 
phia North American. | 


HERE has been some misunder- 
standing as to the kind of reci- 
procity to which the late President 
McKinley gave his approval. It was 
reciprocity “which will not interrupt 
our home productions,” and his pur- 
pose was that “we should take from 
our customers such of their products 
as we can use without harm to our 
industries and labor.” 

This is precisely in accordance with 
the reference made to the subject in 
the platform upon which Mr. 
McKinley was re-elected. It was as 
follows: 

We favor the associated policy of 
reciprocity so directed as to open our 
markets on favorable terms for what 
we do not ourselves produce, in return 
for free foreign markets. 

There has been no opposition that 
we know of, on the part of Republi- 
can manufacturers or legislators, to 
reciprocity along the lines thus indi- 
eated. But there is objection and of 
a very vigorous nature to another 
kind of reciprocity, partly embodied 
in certain treaties negotiated a year 
or two ago by Mr. Kasson, and now 
. strongly advocated by the free trad- 
ers. 

Reciprocity as originally proposed 
by Mr. Blaine and urged by Mr. 
McKinley was designed to permit us 
to have customs favors in the ports 
of nations whose marketable products 
are of such a nature that they cannot 
be produced in the United States. 
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Thus, we grow no coffee. Great 
Britain imposes duty upon Brazilian 
coffee. We admit it free. It was 
thought just, under such circum- 
stances, that Brazil should give to 
American goods shipped thither lower 
duties than she imposed upon British 
goods. This would do no harm to 
any American industry. It would be 
an advantage to everybody. 

But the advocates of the new kind 
of reciprocity make a very different 
proposition. They would have nego- 
tiated reciprocity treaties with Euro- 
pean nations which manufacture the 
same fabrics that we make at home. 
Their plan is to take away part of 
the tariff protection now shielding 
from European attack one or more 
of our industries, upon the condition 
that some European government 
shall consent in like manner to un- 
cover to assault from us one or 
more of its sheltered industries. In 
other words, they would say to 
France, for example, “let us knife 
some of your manufacturers and we 
will let you stab some of ours.” 

If agreement to do this should be 
made, the gentlemen who framed the 
treaty would then have to look 
around some American mills and 
choose the victims. In such a case 
they would select, say Jones, and 
proceed to drive the assassin’s blade 
into his business, so that Smith and 
Brown and Robinson could sell more 
of their goods abroad. This prefer- 
ence might be regarded favorably by 
Smith, Brown and Robinson, but it 
could hardly be expected to arouse 
the enthusiasm of Jones. The sacri- 
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ficed person not unnaturally would 
wish to know upon what theory of 
equity or constitutional right or upon 
what economical principle he should 
be destroyed for the purpose of giv- 
ing more dollars to Smith, Brown and 
Robinson, and in what manner the 
nation, as a whole, was to obtain 
advantage from such an arrange- 
ment. 

Now, as a matter of fact, in the 
reciprocity agreements proposed a 
year or two ago, and set aside by the 
Senate, the knitting industry of this 
country was one of the chosen vic- 
tims and the chief beneficiary was the 
business of selling American agricul- 
tural machinery in Europe. 

Was the export trade of the agri- 
cultural machine builders languish- 
ing? Notatall. It was highly pros- 
perous; but the builders wanted to 
make it more prosperous, and to that 
end a reciprocity enthusiast proposed 
to cut down the duties on knitted 
goods so that a wider field would be 
opened for agricultural machinery in 
a European country making knit 
goods and eager to capture the Amer- 
ican market. 

The theory advanced in support of 
this remarkable proposition was that 
“we have to concede something to 
the foreigner if we are to bribe him 
to favor our machinery, and knitting 
is one of those little industries which 
can very well be spared. Nobody 
will miss it much.” 

There were people not engaged in 
knitting who would have been willing 
to spare it with perfect cheerfulness, 
but the Americans who have their 
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capital in the knitting business, and 
the other Americans who hate injus- 
tice and believe in the perfect sound- 
ness of the protective principle, re- 
garded it differently. 

The knitting business in this coun- 
try keeps busy nearly 1,000 factories; 
it has a product of $95,000,000, and 
it employs 84,000 persons two-thirds 
of them women. It is a women’s 
business. In the iron mill districts, 
where there is a great demand for 
men’s labor, the knitting mills give a 
chance to the women and girls to add 
to the family earnings; and because 
we have built up the business in this 
country, under a protective tariff, the 
prices of knitted fabrics have fallen 
far, and American invention has so 
improved knitting machinery that we 
sell it to-day all over Europe. 

To make a movement to hurt this 
business, under any circumstances, 
would be a wrong to the nation. To 
open it to assault from the cheap 
labor of Europe for the sake of per- 
mitting Americans in other industries 
to grow richer would be hardly less 
than criminal. It is certain that 
when the American people under- 
stand the nature of the intended 
wrong they will not permit it to be 
perpetrated. 

But why indeed should we make 
any further attempts to promote 
reciprocity? All the articles we can- 
not produce at home are now upon 
the free list. We can almost supply 
our wants from our own resources, 
and there is no little danger for us in 
tying ourselves up with other nations 


in matters of revenue. 
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Let us give here a suggestion of 
very high importance upon this sub- 
ject—a suggestion that has never 
yet, we believe, appeared in print: 

No nation can safely put control of 
its sources of revenue into fhe hands of 
foreign governments. If we had reci- 
procity treaties with all the civilized 
nations, we could not, even in the stress 
of war, enlarge our revenue from cus- 
toms without their permission, and 
that might be fatal. 


COLLEGE VIEWS ON PROTEC- 
TION AND RECIPROCITY. 





HE New York Evening Post re- 
cently gathered the views of a 
number of college presidents and 
professors on the protective tariff 
policy. Among the replies we find 
the following from President Buck- 
ham of the University of Vermont: 


For the first ten years of my study 
and teaching of political economy, I 
was a free trader, but with wider study 
and experience, I became convinced 
that the arguments for free trade in the 
United States are specious and falla- 
cious, and now for twenty years I have 
been, and I still am, an _ out-and-out 
and hardened protectionist. The rea- 
sons for my change of view and for my 
present faith would take too long in the 
telling for this brief space, but they 
are essentially the same as those which 
would make me in England a free 
trader—that is to say, they are national 
and not abstract or cosmopolitan con- 
siderations. I desire industrial and 
trade prosperity for all nations, but as 
my political responsibility attaches 
primarily and mainly to the prosperity 
of my own country, I shall favor the 
policy which in my judgment, and in 
the judgment of the great majority of 
my fellow-citizens from the first tariff 
onward till now, is for the highest wel- 
fare of the United States. 
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Professor C. W. Mixter of the de- 
partment of political economy in the 
same college, says of reciprocity: 


Free trade and reciprocity are not 
compatible. Neither are protection and 
reciprocity. Under reciprocity the 
protectionist house will become divided 
against itself. In the nature of things 
reciprocity cannot endure. While it 
should last, if established at all, it 
would be less equitable than out and 
out protection. Under protection at 
the present day but amere fringe of our 
economic life (external trade) is di- 
rectly affected. By far the great bulk 
of the commercial transactions of our 
countrymen consists of sales and pur- 
chases in a common protected market. 
One sells at an inflated price and one 
buys at an inflated price. The mutual 
“set-off” is not complete; some citizens 
gain at the expense of other citizens, 
and there are losses which nobody 
gains. But there is an approximation 
to mutual “set-off.” An industry 
which should lose its protection under 
a reciprocity arrangement would, on 
the contrary, sell in a free trade mar- 
ket, while it continued to buy in a pro- 
tected market. There is no justice or 
common sense in that. The Vermont 
farmers, for example, are right in op- 
posing the one-sided Massachusetts idea 
of Canadian reciprocity to the bitter 
end. So far as economic considerations 
go, we want either tariff reduction all 
along the line or none at all. 


A hundred reasons may be urged in 
favor of the practice of getting rid of 
surpluses at a reduced cost in foreign 
lands, but the talk about the matter is, 
after all, a mere tempest in a teapot, 
for the proportion of goods thus sold 
abroad is infinitesimal by comparison 
with the quantity consumed at home. 
The value has been figured out and it 
has been found to be a very small frac- 
tion of one per cent of our total pro- 
duction.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRY. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR THE RAILROADS AND THE FARMER. 


[#rom the San Francisco Chronicle.] 


OT long since the Wall Street 
Journal printed an article in 
which the writer sought to demon- 
strate that good crops are not so es- 
sential to the prosperity of railroads 
as formerly. On analysis it will be 
found that this is a mistaken assump- 
tion. It is true that a single bad 
harvest is no longer sufficient to em- 
barrass the great trunk roads, but it 
is a mistake to assume that “the rail- 
roads of the country are becoming 
increasingly independent of harvest 
returns.” Agriculture is still the 
backbone of the prosperity of the 
United States, and is likely to re- 
main so indefinitely. Nothing would 
demonstrate this more completely 
than a succession of bad harvests. 
In that event many of the inde- 
pendent sources of income to the 
railroads would speedily dry up, and 
they would be in very bad case in- 
deed. The American farmer may 
not be “the whole thing,” but he is 
so important a part of the industrial 
machine that he cannot suffer a seri- 
ous injury without affecting all the 
running gear, and should his injuries 
prove permanent a collapse would be 
inevitable. 
But while it is impossible to doubt 
that agriculture is the foundation 


upon which American industrial 
prosperity rests, it is likewise indis- 
putable that the diversification of in- 
dustry has made it possible for the 
American farmer to play the im- 
portant part he does in shaping the 
destinies of the nation. Had agricul- 
ture remained the sole or even the 
chief dependence of the American 
people, there must have been an en- 
tirely different tale to tell. Under 
such circumstances the settlement of 
the country would have been a slow 
and difficult process. | Centuries 
might have been consumed in reach- 
ing results which have been attained 
in a single century, and the occupants 
of the land, when the work of filling 
it up was accomplished, would have 
been in a lower scale of civilization 
than that which they now occupy. 
That this latter assumption is 
sound will not be disputed by any 
one who will take the trouble to com- 
pare the conditions existing in coun- 
tries wholly or chiefly devoted to 
agricultural pursuits. Where the 
tilling of the soil is the main occupa- 
tion of men, the elements that pro- 
mote progress are missing. ‘The ho- 
mogeneous character of the popula- 
tion prevents the friction that acts as 
a spur to advancement. It requires 
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the wedding of field and factory to 
produce that heterogeneity which all 
students of sociology agree is indis- 
pensable to the uplifting of the 
human race. Idyllic conditions may 
appeal to the sentimental, but their 
existence is always associated with 
backwardness. ‘The practical man as 
well as the philosopher recognizes 
this, and while the poet writes bu- 
colics they point out that most of the 
comforts of modern farm life are due 
to the diversification of industry, 
which has made accessible to the tiller 
of the soil the major part of those 
things which render existence en- 
durable. 

In no country on the globe has the 
wonderful effect of the diversification 
of industry been made more appar- 
ent than in the United States. The 
area embraced within the American 
Union is -so largely fertile, and its 
climate is so generally favorable to 
agricultural effort, in the earlier 
years of the nineteenth century there 
was almost a consensus of opinion 
that it would permanently remain a 
farming country and that its best in- 
terests would be subserved by pro- 
ducing foodstuffs and raw materials 
for other peoples less favorably cir- 
cumstanced. Fortunately, however, 
this opinion did not prevail. There 
were some sagacious people who real- 
ized that by diligently exploiting 
every resource and by enlarging the 
avenues of employment the country 
could be put in the same category 
with the leading nations of the world, 
whose commanding positions were 
gained and retained by practicing all 
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the arts. Their counsels were heeded 
and a policy was adopted, the good 
results of which are made manifest 
in a hundred ways, but by none 
more strikingly than that referred to 
by the editor of the Wall Street 
Journal when he spoke of “the rail- 
roads becoming increasingly inde- 
pendent of harvest returns.” 

The refusal of the American peo- 
ple to put all their industrial eggs in 
one basket has produced the condi- 
tion referred to by the Wall Street 
Journal. The phenomenal growth 
of population in a number of states 
which at one time seemed destined to 
remain distinctively agricultural is 
directly traceable to this determina- 
tion. That these states can no longer 
be regarded as merely farming com- 
munities is evidenced by the census 
reports, which show that they occupy 
nearly as prominent a place in the 
statistics of manufactures, trade and 
transportation as they do in the 
tables devoted to detailing the opera- 
tions of agriculture. Nine of the 
American commonwealths whose 
chief distinction a few years ago was 
their enormous agricultural produc- 
tivity have developed a manufactur- 
ing industry the value of whose prod- 
ucts in the census year aggregated 
$3,959,993,495, employing 1,369,127 
wage-earners. It is the presence of 
these latter which has made farming 
so prosperous in the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio and Wis- 
consin. The percentage of people in 
Ohio engaged in farming pursuits in 
1900 was nearly the same as that in 
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manufacturing; and in Illinois the 
agricultural wage-earners only slight- 
ly outnumber the workers in shops. 
The simple statement of these facts 
makes clear why the railroads are 
apparently no longer dependent on 
good crops as they were formerly. 
The service performed by the trans- 
portation companies is now of a more 
varied character. The diversifica- 
tion of industry has caused cities, 
towns and villages to spring up, the 
inhabitants of which have more com- 
plex wants than those of a strictly 
rural population, and ministering to 
these helps to tide over periods which 
would otherwise be surrendered to 
dullness and loss. 

While investigation will confirm 
the idea expressed at the beginning 
of this article that American railroads 
are really as dependent on the pros- 
perity of the agriculturist as they 
ever were, and that their independ- 
ence is only apparent, it will also 
thoroughly establish that the Ameri- 
can farmer is as great a beneficiary 
from the diversification of industry 
as the transportation systems whose 
operations are no longer crippled by 
a single crop failure. Diversification 
of pursuits is responsible for the 
steady movement westward of the 
centre of manufacturing, a phenom- 
enon which accounts for the extra- 
ordinary fact that while the major 
part of the product of the farms of 
the once Prairie States is consumed 
by the people inhabiting them, the 
railroads are enabled to ship the sur- 
plus abroad for an infinitely lesser 
rate than they possibly could if the 
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communities they serve were wholly 
devoted to agriculture. It is because 
the railroads are permitted to earn 
large sums in handling the local traf- 
fie which the existence of manufac- 
turing and trading classes creates 
that they can afford to make the cost 
of the long haul comparatively insig- 
nificant. It is the chain of manufac- 
turing towns which now extends from 
the Atlantic to beyond the Missouri 
River that makes it possible to trans- 
port the grain of the two Dakotas to 
a foreign market. If there had been 
no diversification, had the country 
been content to depend upon agricul- 
ture, it is doubtful whether the fields 
of those states would be under culti- 
vation to-day. 

Under the circumstances, it is re- 
markable that an occasional agricul- 
turist is found who arrays himself on 
the side of those who contend that 
the policy responsible for diversifica- 
tion is inimical to the farmers’ inter- 
est. Had it not been for the stead- 
fast advocacy of such a policy by 
those who clearly perceived that the 
national wealth would be increased 
by an all-around development, the 
United States to-day would have been 
an unprogressive nation. It would 
no doubt have had railroads, but their 
chief work would have been to haul 
farm products to the seaboard and to 
carry in return to the farmer the 
meager quantity of foreign articles 
exchanged for them. Then, indeed, 
would the railroads of the country 
have been in the hazardous position 
from which the complexity of indus- 
tries has rescued them, and the farm- 
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ers would have borne the brunt of 
the losses sustained by the transpor- 
tation companies through crop fail- 
ures. Now these losses are so dis- 
tributed that the burden is equalized. 
The local and miscellaneous traffic 
tides over the bad year or years and 
the farmer’s future crops are not 
mortgaged to help railroads make up 
their deficits. That is what has been 
accomplished by the increase of pop- 
ulation through the causes men- 
tioned, and there can hardly be a 
question that the American farmer’s 
gain from the development we speak 
of is as great as, if not greater than, 
that of the railroads or any other in- 
dustrial class. 


MR. DOUGLAS’S TARIFF COM- 
MISSION, 





HE next day after the Home 
Market Club’s annual meeting, 
in which the secretary had criticised 
the proposition of Governor-elect 
Douglas to have a Massachusetts 
tariff commission, the Boston Herald 
had a labored editorial sustaining the 
scheme. 

But it was obliged to recognize the 
difficulties. There is no law for such 
a commission and it can hardly be 
supposed that a Republican legisla- 
ture will enact one. 

The Herald thinks the governor 
could unofficially create such a body, 
forgetting how certain Democrats as- 
sailed President Roosevelt for creat- 
ing the anthracite commission. 

But even then the Herald is 
obliged to admit that there might be 
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so much opposition to the report that 
it could not be officially communi- 
cated to Congress or submitted to a 
direct vote of the people. 
Nevertheless, the Herald “imag- 
ines” that if such an issue could be 
made, it would be found that “from 
two-thirds to four-fifths of the people 
of Massachusetts were entirely out of 
harmony with the Home Market 
Club theory of trade regulation.” 
Now this seems to be getting 
down to figures. There is a little 
difference between two-thirds and 
four-fifths, and we are almost 
tempted to favor the commission so 
as to find out “where we are at.” 
Until then we shall have to content 
ourselves by reading the votes of 
Massachusetts for Roosevelt and for 
Parker, and as we were on one side 
and the Herald on the other we 
leave it to its reflections as to the 
ground for its foregoing inference. 


The free trader plants himself on 
the proposition that it is unwise for a 
country. to attempt to develop its re- 
sources if he can obtain supplies from 
other countries where the work of de- 
velopment has already begun; the pro- 
tectionist believes in stimulating do- 
mestic production by every possible 
means. Which policy is likely to 
prove most beneficial to the working- 
men?—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Herald starts in blithely the 
morning after the election, admonish- 
ing President Roosevelt precisely what 
he must do, and when and how. The 
president is not averse to taking ad- 
vice, but he is in the habit of taking 
it from his friends rather than his 
enemies.—Boston Journal. 
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COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS IN 
CHINA. 





T is doubtful whether the Ameri- 
can people fully realize what 
will eventually be the commercial 
gain to the United States of Secre- 
tary of State Hay’s clever work in 
securing for American goods an 
“open door” into China—vast, busy, 
teeming China. It needs only the 
presentation of a few facts to open 
our eyes in this regard. 

China has a territory of over 
4,000,000 square miles, or one-fourth 
larger than the United States. It has 
a population of 400,000,000, or five 
times as many people than we can 
now count up. ‘True, vast stretches 
of the Celestial Empire are sterile, 
but those sections contain only a 
small part of the population. In the 
more thickly settled parts, all the 
requisites of cultural development 
are to be found—fruitful soil and 
natural means of communication. In 
the municipal centres with huge pop- 
ulations, conditions are most favor- 
able to the development of civil- 
ized wants. The so-called treaty 
ports contain 6,500,000 population. 
Among these are eleven cities hav- 
ing more than 100,000 people each, 
and nine with more than 500,000 
each. Far in the interior in certain 
sections the condition of the people 
is far better than we foreigners are 
apt to think. Look at the City of 
Tchengtu, for instance. This city is 
1,864 miles from the coast and has 
about 400,000 inhabitants. It is 
reached only by difficult land and 
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Yet it has a net of 
broad, clean streets, splendid shops, 
guilds, and private homes. Well- 
clothed, prosperous looking people. 
Just like a refined cosmopolitan cen- 
tre. Foreign wares and articles of 
luxury freely displayed. Conditions 
in this city, as described by a German 
consul, show that neither distance, 
nor rapids on the rivers, nor moun- 
tain passes, nor likin stations (duties 
on imports from one province into 
another) create difficulties which 
commerce cannot overcome. 

The imports by sea into China in 
1901, were of the value of $213,000,- 
000, mainly divided, as follows (see 
Daily Consular Report, No. 2094): 


waterways. 


Cotton goods .........$70,000,000 
COST A iain’ eb aresie yee 00,000 
PEO se oe Ley ok 13,000,000 
SBTISEA TIN, | Wu ater oua gt LO.000,000 
Tea lal i Gea cr wit dead Wi ti ape y CLOG) nO 
Clo eae eee ara Sais Cu BLOOD COO 
PEG ere Ae keciee ceiele's 5,000,000 
Raw cottorm 2). 40. 34)4 93,000,000 
Wool wares ii dices ced: 2,000,000 
OTOL T Vy, tila llos nigh doe else ato ie hw vl ees POO 
EATCROSs Leora does tales ie) se UUU,. UU 
Wine and beer ........ 2,000,000 
Cigtdirs’ aside oy adie ular i OOD.000 
Aniline dyes ........... 1,000,000 
MEAGNINGH eo 1c sheik sy sel datele AOL 
eto d giaiag Bob y ieee ay ke bel gEeaMN 750,000 


Inasmuch as nearly one-half the 
present imports consists of cotton 
goods and opium alone, one can 
readily see what a chance there is to 
sell diversified goods and products, 
as the people realize their Western 
privileges and Western wants. As 
they can afford to spend $23,000,000 
year after year for opium, it is clear 
that the Chinese are not short of 
money, and can well afford to buy 
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useful articles. What China wants 
is railways. The building of these 
would bring out the real, but at pres- 
ent latent, wants of the people. One 
part of China, the southeast, with its 
area of 3,000,000 square miles, needs 
186,410 miles of railway to give its 
people proper inter-communication. 
It would pay Germany, England, 
France, Belgium and the United 
States to join forces and each build 
37,282 miles of this railway system, 
work worth $1,428,000,000 would 
fall to each of the five countries 
named. The world’s iron and steel 
industries would be busy for fifty 
years filling the orders. Even if we 
discount those figures by fifty per 
cent enough opportunity remains to 
satisfy any hopes expressed. But 
railroads are not all of the opportun- 
ity open. Telegraphs to be built, 
bridges constructed, rivers regulated, 
bars in rivers and harbors to be re- 
moved, and hundreds of other public 
works needing foreign materials, 
many of which cannot be carried out 
without the aid of foreign machinery. 
There is a great opportunity. If we 
do not take up our end of it, the 
other four countries named will reap 
all the benefits and profits. In fact 
they are building railways and get- 
ting some of the large benefits al- 
ready. American products, natural 
and manufactured, must find new 
markets, or like the Kilkenny cats, 
we shall fight each other at home, 
and nothing be left of us but our 
tails. Commercial expansion is es- 
sential to our future well-being as 
much as it is in lesser degree, to that 


of Japan. Our output exceeds our 
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consumption year after year, and in- 
creasingly so. Speaking colloquially, 
we must expand or bust. Great 
storehouses should be erected at 
Manila and kept filled with Ameri- 
can goods suitable for Chinese 
and Oriental use. It’s not a case of 
giving up the Philippines but of 
using them as a great central base for 
the control of a large share—the 
larger share—of Chinese and Far 
Eastern business. Some of our peo- 
ple cry “Imperialism” and Congress 
and the government are handicapped. 
It is “Imperialism” but not of the 
kind our “Little Americans” mean. 
It’s the “Imperialism” which has the 
courage to grasp a waiting imperial 
opportunity to give the American 
flag and American goods, imperial 
influence, and an imperial share of 
the gigantic future trade of the im- 
perial million of China and the Far 
Kast. 

Given a continuance of Republi- 
can national policies; given the 
American Panama Canal; given a 
thousand mighty ships flying the 
Stars and Stripes; given more of the 
“TImperialistic’ pluck of Thomas 
Jefferson; given an unswering faith 
in the commerce conquering power 
of American ability and energy; 
given these things, there is not a 
power on earth which can prevent 
our getting control of the trade of 
China and the Far East, to the bene- 
fit of the American farmer, the 
American manufacturer, the Ameri- 
can wage-earner, the American na- 
tion, and the American flag. 

_  Watrter J. Batrarp. 
Schenectady, November 1. 
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CANADA versus MR. FOSS. 


VEN if every man in the United 
States were for reciprocity 
with Canada, it could not be ob- 
tained unless the people of that coun- 
try in both parties should change 
their minds. 

Conclusive proofs of this came to 
Boston the latter part of November 
and the fore part of December. 

On Saturday, November 19, the 
Transcript published a letter from 
its Canada correspondent, E. W. 
Thompson, giving a report of an in- 
terview which he had just had with 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian 
premier. 

The premier said that Mr. Field- 
ing, the finance minister, had cor- 
rectly stated the situation in a 
speech in the house of Commons in 
April, 1903, when he said: 


The letter of the prime minister to 
Mr. Fairbanks [about a month before, 
say in March, 1903] points out that it 
is hardly worth while to summon the 
Joint High Commission if we are to 
meet with the same difficulties as before. 
I am sure I am right in interpreting 
the prime minister to mean that, unless 
a preliminary discussion gives us some 
reasonable hope that the outcome of an- 
other meeting will be fairly satisfactory, 
there will be no desire on the part of 
government to have the high commis- 
sion resume its sittings. 

The correspondent then says: 

The Laurier ministry would not care 
to aid in reassembling the high com- 
mission for discussion of what often 
appears to be the Massachusetts plan—a 


scheme for inducing Canada to lower or 
abolish duties on New England manu- 
factures, on condition that the United 
States abolish duties on Canadian 
“naturals.” ‘To begin discussion on that 
basis would be worse than useless, since 
the certain failure to agree would prob- 
ably cause annoyance that can be 
averted by refraining from a pow-wow. 

On the 28th of November Hon. 
George E. Foster, Minister of Fi- 
nance, from 1888 to 1896, ad- 
dressed the Canadian Club of Bos- 
ton, and said: 

Reciprocity is to-day a dead issue in 
Canada, whatever the atmosphere of un- 
rest in Boston. Not many years ago 
Canada was at the parting of the ways, 
but she has passed the cross roads never 
to return. She is content to remain a 
British colony and no weakening of the 
imperial bonds can be contemplated. 
Canada and the United States may well 
continue their separate development on 
their own lines. 

On the 1st of December, Hon. 
W. H. Montague, who was in the 
ministry in 1894, Secretary of State 
in 1895, Minister of Agriculture in 
1896 and is now a member of the 
Privy Council, made a great speech 
before the Home Market Club, in 
which, while disclaiming authority 
to speak for the present government 
of Canada, because he is opposed 
to it, yet said he was familiar with 
the views of both parties on reci- 
procity and positively knew that 
both are opposed to it. Of the more 
than 400 candidates for office 
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in the recent election, not one made 
reciprocity an issue in his campaign, 
and neither party could remain in 
power for a year if it should so dis- 
regard public opinion as to admit 
manufactures under 


Then he said: 


I repeat once more in general terms, 
but I make the statement as strong as 
I possibly can: If the notion is given 
to you that Canada is to-day knocking 
at your doors for reciprocity in natural 
products and manufactured articles, I 
tell you the people who make that state- 
ment do not understand Canadian senti- 
ment or the trend of Canadian public 
affairs. 


reciprocity. 


These expressions from the lead- 
ers of both parties in Canada ought 
to put a quietus on this Boston 
movement, but as its leaders have 
known the facts for many months 
and have ignored and suppressed 
them, they may be expected to keep 
up the agitation so long as they can 
serve their personal ends by it. 

After presenting the foregoing 
conclusive evidence of Canadian op- 
position, it would be superfluous to 
give the testimony of others but 
there is just one other witness 
who puts the case so well that what 
he says deserves a place in this con- 
nection. Mr. R. R. Pringle, an in- 
fluential business man of Coburg, 
Ontario, was reported by the New 
York Tribune as saying in Washing- 
ton, November 22: 


In Canada we hear the echoes of the 
reciprocity talk going on in Boston 
and some other parts of the United 
States, and we simply laugh. It is 
very fine for Mr. Foss and others of 
your prominent statesmen to shout for 
reciprocity with Canada, but who in- 
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formed them that the Dominion was 
herself in any humor to reciprocate? 

As a matter of fact, Canada has 
been enormously benefited by the pro- 
tective principle and isn’t going to sur- 
render it. To conclude a _ reciprocity 
agreement with the United States 
would simply mean the ruin of all of 
our flourishing industries. It would 
put us in the same condition in which 
England finds itself to-day, a dump- 
ing ground for the products of other 
countries. Nobody in Canada wants 
this, and hence, while your New Eng- 
landers can go blithely on in their 
plausible arguments for reciprocity, we 
are content to stand pat and wonder 
how it would profit them if they should 
convert the whole Yankee nation to 
their views. 


CORRECTION ABOUT SPINDLE 
LITIGATION. 





Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass., 
November 22, 1904. 
To the Editor of the Protectionist: 

Having noted a news item, circulating 
among the cotton trade papers, of a very 
erroneous nature, affecting our own in- 
terest, we call your attention to the fact 
that the James Brown Machine Com- 
pany, of Pawtucket, or the Estate of 
James Brown as represented by S. F. 
Carpenter, et al., have not been success- 
ful in defending the suit brought 
against them by the Sawyer Spindle 
Company, to date. Their spindle has 
not been held not to infringe the Sher- 
man patent. The court has simply to 
date held that the defendant has failed 
to prove a necessary part of its case, 
and the defendant has obtained leave to 
take further testimony. 

The item to which we refer has al- 
ready been noted in the Fall River 
Evening News, the New York Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, 
the Textile Manufacturers’ Journal, and 
the Textile Excelsior. We have not yet 
traced it to its origin, but think the 
news came from Fall River, or vicinity. 

Yours very truly, 
GrorGcE Otis Draper, Secretary. 
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GREAT FOREIGN TRADE AD- 
MITTED. 


NE of the cries for tariff re- 
vision is “to gain foreign 
markets.” It appeals to enterprise 
and cupidity, and these passions are 
so strong that they lead many men 
to overlook the fact that what they 
so much desire we are enjoying now, 
under the little understood and much 
abused Dingley tariff. 

Occasionally, however, a candid 
article finds a place in an assistant 
Democratic newspaper. For ex- 
ample, the Boston Sunday Herald of 
November 20, there being no cam- 
paign pending, had a business edi- 
torial in which it was frankly stated 
that the latest publication of the 
Bureau of Statistics shows that the 
value of our exports in the twelve 
months ended October 31 was greater 
than in any corresponding period in 
our national history, causing a bal- 
ance of trade in our favor of $484,- 
573,208. 

Even in the month of October, 
when Judge Parker made a speech 
that Edward Atkinson prepared for 
him, when Wm. L. Douglas paid 
for space in most or all of the Massa- 
chusetts newspapers for publishing 
Charles S. Hamlin’s articles about 
the handicap on prosperity imposed 
by the present tariff, and when 
Eugene N. Foss and some other poli- 
were clamoring for the 
Canadian market in order to prevent 
our industries fiom going to pot, 
our exports amounted to $62,570,- 
393—a sum never but twice before 





ticians 
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exceeded in any month in our his- 
tory. 

The same article speaks of our 
diminishing exports of grain, but is 
careful not to give the reason. As 
our crops were almost unprecedented, 
there must be a reason. What is it? 
Clearly an increased consumption at 
home. This means more general 
employment and prosperity, and 
the traffic on the railroads proves it. 

Another statement in the article 
is that during the last twelve months 
we have imported $16,000,000 
more gold than we have exported, 
although this is a great gold-produc- 
ing country. Let us give the 
Herald credit for explaining this. 
“In the last three or four years,” it 
says truly, “there has been so much 
business activity that we have ap- 
parently not only found use for all 
the gold that we have produced, but 
have, on the whole, made demands 
upon the world’s supply for an addi- 
tional amount.” It might have 
added that these gold imports went 
so far to pay for merchandise ex- 
ports in excess of imports. 

Could there be a better testi- 
monial than these facts to the in- 
industrial efficiency of the Dingley 
tariff? But what do people care for 
facts when they wish to achieve a 
political result, and go at work by 
the lavish use of money to purchase 
the press and corrupt the electorate? 
This new crime is called “publicity,” 
but in the business world and in law 
it would be called “obtaining goods 
under false pretenses.” 
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PLATFORM STRADDLES. 





DRAPER’S LETTER 
HERALD. 


GENERAL TO THE 





AVING undoubted reference to 

the reciprocity plank in the 
Massachusetts Republican platform, 
Hon. Wm. F. Draper sent the 
following letter to the Herald. The 
strength of his statements is too ob- 
vious for controversy. 


To the Editor of the Herald: 

Though you doubtless disagree with 
me on the merits of the general policy 
of protection, and also on the particu- 
lar branch of that question that comes 
under discussion in the formulation of 
reciprocity treaties, I believe that all 
fair-minded men will endorse what I 
have said publicly, and what I propose 
to elaborate more fully in this letter, on 
the subject of platform straddles. I 
have purposely delayed this letter till 
after the election, because the party 
with which I have always been afili- 
ated, in its platform adopted at the 
recent state convention, has been 
guilty of one of these “straddles,” and 
because discussion with a view to 
amendment produces. better results 
when a political campaign is not in 
progress. I am writing, not as a Re- 
publican or a protectionist; but as a 
citizen and believer in party govern- 
ment; and I believe that the views 
which J shall present are worthy of fair 
consideration by both political parties. 

What is a “straddle” in the sense 
usually given to the word, as applied to 
political platforms? It is an attempt to 
commit a party to both sides of a pend- 
ing question, or to use such language 
that it may be argued to each side that 
its particular view is favored. 

It is an attempt to obtain or to re- 
tain votes under false pretences—to in- 
duce men on one side or the other to 
sustain a policy that they would oppose 
if the issue were squarely presented. 

Tt takes from the rank and file of 
voters their power of controlling issues 
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—which they would control if such is- 
sues were plainly stated and if they 
were important enough to cause a 
change of vote in case the principle be- 
lieved in were not endorsed by the party 
with which the voters had been associ- 
ated. 

Jt tends to bossism, or personal govy- 
ernment, by leaving officials elected on 
meaningless platforms free to take 
either side of a question, regardless of 
the views of the men who elect them. 
It tends to degrade party government 
to a mere quarrel between the “ins” 
and the “outs,” leaving only the ques- 
tion of who shall hold the offices, as the 
great, if not the only, question. If this 
is desired it would be better and more 
honestly accomplished by the abolition 
of party platforms than by the prepara- 
tion of statements of principle calcu- 
lated to mean “all things to all men.” 

The “straddle” cannot be defended 
except on the ground that where there 
is a difference in a party it may be held 
together for the time being by deceiv- 
ing one side or the other, or both; but 
in such cases it would be better if the 
platform were silent in unimportant 
matters, and if in important ones it 
took the majority position and left the 
voters to act according to the dictates 
of their consciences. A straight, square 
statement of honest belief is in itself 
an element of great strength. 

Take the plank of the Republican 
state convention on reciprocity, for ex- 
ample. A portion of the party believes 
in reciprocity treaties, in which protec- 
tion is not to receive consideration. An- 
other believes in no such treaties that 
do not fully recognize the protective 
principle. There is here a vital differ- 
ence, and the committee adopted two 
planks—one favoring protection  re- 
gardless of reciprocity and the other 
reciprocity regardless of protection. 
Either one, without the other, would 
have honestly represented a portion of 
the party, and probably would have 
alienated but few voters in this presi- 
dential year. In any event it would 
have been honest instead of misleading 
—to use a mild word. 

The recent election has shown that 
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voters are much less certain than for- 
merly to vote for their party candi- 
dates. Does this not come from the 
fact that principles have been juggled 
with, on one side or the other, until it 
is hard for the average voter to know 
what either great party stands for. 
Under such circumstances he is not to be 
greatly blamed for voting for the man 
that he prefers, regardless of party; 
and he will do so more and more, unless 
party platforms are constructed with 
the intention of expressing real belief 
rather than of hiding it. 

The question whether ‘protection is to 
be considered as controlling the making 
of reciprocity treaties, or not, will 
probably come before future Republi- 
can conventions. If it does, I hope that 
men of all shades of opinion will unite 
in the demand that if the platform re- 
fers to the subject it shall do so in no 
uncertain language. 

WituraAM F. Draper. 

Hopedale, Nov. 14, 1904. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLERS. 


ONE OF THEM OPPOSES REPEAL OF DUTY ON 
WHEAT, AND SUGGESTS REVISION OF 
DRAWBACK LAW. 


[From the New York Journal of 
Commerce. | 


In response to a request for his 
views regarding the legislation neces- 
sary to allow millers of this country 
to adapt themselves to the new condi- 
tions resulting from the scarcity of 
grading wheat, Mr. James SS. Bell, 
president of the Washburn-Crosby 
Company, prepared the following state- 
ment for The Journal of visemes 
and Commercial Bulletin: 

Owing to the decrease of the haat 
crop in the Dakotas and Minnesota, 
and the marvelous increase of the 
wheat crop in Manitoba and adjacent 
provinces of Canada, the unexpected 
has happened along the imaginary line 


separating the United States and 
Canada. 
The tariff of twenty-five cents a 


bushel on wheat coming into the 
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United States practically prohibits 
importation of the Canadian wheat, 
which the Canadian farmer, although 
he enjoys a lower freight rate to the 
seaboard than the United States 
farmer, is selling to-day at 18 or 20 
cents a bushel less than the United 
States farmer is getting for his wheat 
of like grade and quality. The unex- 
pected is, that the protective duty on 
wheat actually protects, and that the 
millers of the United States are pre- 
vented from using the supplies of cheap 
wheat that lie so near at hand across 
this imaginary dividing line. 
Naturally, the cry is to abolish or 
reduce this duty on the raw material, 
wheat. But is this possible; is it prac- 
ticable; is it wise for the millers? 
The farmer realizes that for years 
he has been using on his farm and in 
his household articles protected by high 
tariff duties. When at last he realizes 
some protection for his: own product 
is he apt to lightly relinquish it? Cer- 
tainly not; and, until there is a com- 
plete revision of our tariff laws, it is a 
waste of time for the milling trade and 
the press to advocate such a course, 
because its adoption is impossible. 


REMOVAL OF DUTY ON WHEAT WOULD IN- 
VOLVE REMOVAL ON FLOUR. 


Again looking to the future, it is 
possible that the removal of the duty 
on wheat and flour—for, of course, the 
duty on flour would be removed with 
the duty on wheat—would result in the 
construction of modern Canadian 
mills near to the Canadian wheat 
fields, and these mills might seriously 
challenge the domestic trade of the 
United States flour mills. This would 
open a market of 85,000,000 people to 


the Canadian miller, and we could 
reach only the comparatively small 
population of Canada. What the 


United States wants is to encourage its 
farmers to grow more wheat, and if 
high prices of wheat and some measure 
of protection will accomplish this, we 
accomplish something. Therefore, 1% 
may not be wise for the millers of this 
country to advocate the removal of the 
duty on wheat. 
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All that the United States miller 
ean fairly demand and expect at this 
time, and this in our judgment is what 
all should work for, is such a revision 
of our present drawback and _ bonded 
manufactures laws as will put him on 
a parity with foreign millers for the ex- 
port trade. He should be allowed to 
freely use Canadian wheat and other 
foreign wheat provided the flour man- 
ufactured therefrom is exported from 
this country. 

It has for many years been a funda- 
mental principle of our tariff laws that 
duties should be remitted or repaid on 
foreign raw material imported into 
this country when the articles manu- 
factured therefrom are exported. This 
is accomplished by our bonded manu- 
factures law, that allows materials to 
be imported in bond, without payment 
of duty, manufactured in separate 
bonded manufacturing warehouses, and 
exported in bond, and by our drawback 
law, that returns to the manufacturer 
the duties he has paid on imported 
materials when he has exported the 
articles manufactured therefrom.... 


LEGISLATION TO PERMIT BY-PRODUCTS TO 
BE RETAINED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


New legislation by Congress is neces- 
sary to put the millers where they 
ought to be and where it will benefit 
the country for them to be. This can 
be accomplished by: 

1. Amending the Bonded Manu- 
facturing Warehouse Law, so that the 
by-products of manufacturing can be 
retained in this country, on payment 
of duties on the proportionate value of 
the by-products so retained. 

2. Amending the Drawback Law, 
so that when flour is made from a 
mixed stream of Canadian and domes- 
tic wheat, and the Canadian wheat 
cannot be identified in the joint prod- 
uct, drawback will be allowed on export 
of equivalent amount of the mixed 
product. 

3. Allowing the United States 
miller, instead of paying the duty in 
advance, to put in bond for export 
quantity of flour equal to the quantity 
that could be manufactured from the 
wheat imported. 
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CANADA’S PREMIER SAYS 
RECIPROCITY IN NATU- 
RAL PRODUCTS ONLY. 


——————— 


HE Boston Transcript’s Ottawa 
correspondent, E. W. Thomp- 
son, wrote under date of November 
17 an account of an interview which 
he had just had with Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the Canadian prime minis- 
ter, in which the latter “played poli- 
tics.” He professed to be interested 
in reciprocity with the United 
States, but said it is for us to pro- 
pose it, and the correspondent upon 
his own responsibility professed to 
think there is a chance if we only 
push for it. 

But Sir Wilfrid did not say so. 
On the contrary he told the corre- 
spondent that there would be no use 
in Washington moving for the re- 
assembling of the Joint High Com- 
mission without having regard to the 
last communications that passed on 
the subject between him and Sena- 
tor Fairbanks, chairman of the 
American section of the Commis- 
sion in February and March, 1903. 

That correspondent shows that 
Mr. Fairbanks suggested the reas- 
sembly, but Sir Wilfrid replied that 
“it is hardly worth while if we are 
to meet the same difficulties as be- 
fore.’ Then the correspondent 
says: 

The kind of reciprocity for which 
Ottawa is willing is that which would 
be established were customs duties 
mutually removed from all sorts of 
crops, coal, ores, fish and fish products, 
fruits, fowls, lumber and various raw 


materials for manufacture. ea ib 
Laurier ministry would not care to 
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aid in reassembling the Joint High 
Commission for discussion of what 
often appears to be the Massachusetts 
plan—a scheme for inducing Canada 
to lower or abolish duties on New 
England manufactures, on condition 
that the United States abolish duties on 
Canadian “naturals.” To begin dis- 
cussion on that basis would be worse 
than useless, since the certain failure 
to agree would probably cause annoy- 
ance that can be averted by refraining 
from a pow-wow. 


Now as this is an authorized utter- 
ance from the highest authority in 
Canada, the questions for the 
United States to consider are these: 

1. Are we willing to have reci- 
procity on Canadian terms only? 

2. Would reciprocity in natural 
products, without any concessions 
on manufactures, do us more good 
than harm? 

3. If we are to maintain the pro- 
tective policy in this country, are 
not our farmers, fishermen, lumber- 
men and miners just as much en- 
titled to it as our manufacturers? 

4. Since the people engaged in 
those industries outnumber, as 10 
to 7, all who are employed in 
manufacturing, how long could the 
latter enjoy protection after the 
former should be deprived of it? 

There is nothing new in what 
Mr. Thompson has communicated. 
It has for many months been per- 
fectly well known to all the agita- 
tors on this side the line that we 
cannot get reciprocity in manufac- 
tures, and yet Mr. Foss has contin- 
ued to say on the stump: “I and 
other manufacturers want and we 
will get the Canadian market for 


our surplus.” Such insistence 
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against fact is nothing short of de- 
liberate deception. 

It must be humiliating to those 
who, at great expense, have just col- 
lected sixty thousand signatures in 
Massachusetts for a pretended bene- 
fit and have elected a governor, as 
they claim, because he is a champion 
of reciprocity, now to be so promptly 
and positively turned down by the 
self-respecting Canadian govern- 
ment. but it will hardly halt them. 
They will go right on clamoring so 
long as there is any politics in it. 
What do they care for truth, or 
consistency, or fairness to others, 
either here or in Canada, or for our 
national dignity and _ self-respect? 
Some of their followers may care, 
if Mr. Douglas’s subsidized news- 
papers permit them to see the facts, 
but the leaders are either free 
traders or such protectionists as 
do their party more harm than 
good. In the face of this fresh re- 
fusal from Canada, if the President 
and Congress should now make any 
further move towards promoting 
reciprocity under Sir Wilfrid’s ulti- 
matum, it would be the most as- 
tounding exhibition of un-Ameri- 
canism in our history. 


The Congressional debates of Janu- 
ary, February and March of 1898 
demonstrate the fact that the “war 
party,” the party in favor of war re- 
gardless of consequences, in favor of 
immediate war, but fearing a diplo- 
matic solution, was the Democratic 
party. The party of “peace if possible” 
was the Republican party. That record 
makes clear that the danger of unneces- 
sary war inheres in the Democratic 
party.—Louisville Post. 
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NOT A MASSACHUSETTS DE- 
MAND. 





HE Des Moines Capital, discus- 
sing the Foss and Whitney 


agitation, inadvertently says: 
“Massachusetts demands free raw 
materials and reciprocity treaties 
that will give her cheaper food 
products, ete.” 

We respectfully dissent. Massa- 


chusetts makes no such demand. It 
is confined to the Democrats and 
less than five per cent of the Repub- 
licans. 

The same paper also says: “‘Massa- 
chusetts is foolish enough to think 
that the remainder of the American 
Republic will consent to legislation 
solely in her interest regardless of 
the remainder of the country.” 

Again we protest. It is not 
Massachusetts, not a majority of her 
people, not even a majority of 
those who would be most directly 
benefited by free raw materials, that 
advocate a local or sectional policy, 
out of harmony with our national 
policy. It is only the Democratic 
party, and a few Republicans of the 
Foss type. 

The straight and true Republicans 
and nine-tenths of the manufacturers 
have fought the free raw materials 
heresy and the sectionalism of the 
Democracy, with might and main 
for the last fourteen years, and have 
won by large majorities whenever 
the issue was not complicated by 
other questions. 

But what this leading Republican 
journal of the West says is only 
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what we expected. Foss and Whit- 
ney misrepresent Massachusetts and 
cause the State to be misunder- 
stood. Even Uncle Joe Cannon re- 
flects upon the courage of the whole 
State because a few of its mug- 
wumps sent their silver to Worces- 
ter for storage when they feared a 
Spanish bombardment in 1898. Ex- 
ceptions often attract more attention 
than rules, just as crimes occupy 
more space in the newspapers than 
the every-day good conduct of the 
great mass of the people. 
Massachusetts is sound to the 
core on national protection. She 
stands with Republican lowa, not as 
misrepresented by the so-called and 
mis-called “Iowa Idea,” but by the 
votes of her people and the expres- 
sions of her illustrious senators and 
representatives in Congress and by 
and Massa- 
concedes and 


her able newspapers, 
chusetts cheerfully 
will help to maintain for lowa every 
whit of the protection or other ben- 
fit from national legislation that she 
asks for herself. 


Since the preservation of public order 
is the supreme necessity, the weight of 
has turned 
unionism not on account of its 


against 
de- 
mands, but because of its methods. Men 
may demand what they please, but they 
must not enforce their demands by the 
club and the sandbag. Unions declare 


social opinion 


that they are opposed to all violence, but 
never a union yet expelled a member for 
brutality to non-union men. Until 
they do it is impossible to credit their 
professions.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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MR. WHITMAN AGAINST 
RECIPROCITY. 





NEW pamphlet by Mr. Wil- 

liam Whitman, entitled “Objec- 
tions to Reciprocity on Constitutional 
and Practical Grounds,” challenges 
the best thought of the statesmen and 
economists of the United States, and 
particularly of the Republican party, 
because it is a frank and able consid- 
eration of the whole subject and its 
statements are fortified by proofs. 
Daniel Webster and George F. Hoar 
believed that reciprocity by treaty is 
unconstitutional. Without referring 
to them, Mr. Whitman cites other 
authorities and reasons out the legal 
aspect with remarkable clearness and 
And he goes 
further: he objects not only to the 


force for a layman. 


usual methods of reciprocity but to 
reciprocity itself and marshals statis- 
tics to show that it has resulted more 
to our injury than to our benefit. At 
first this will surprise the average 
Republican, in view of the party com- 
mitment, but this makes a careful 
reading of the pamphlet all the more 
desirable. 

Two or three times before Mr. 
Whitman has issued monographs on 
some phase of the general question 
and they have always commanded at- 
tention. The present pamphlet is the 
result of broader and deeper studies 
and of the longer experience of our 
country, and as it is written by one 
of the largest manufacturers and 
merchants in the United States and is 
thoroughly practical, it is by far the 
most instructive contribution to the 
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literature of the tariff and reciprocity 
questions that has appeared. 

Mr. James M. Swank of Philadel- 
phia, himself a high authority, ex- 
presses this opinion of it in the Bulle- 
tin of the American Iron and Steel 
Association: 


It is written by a master hand. Mr. 
Whitman is no novice in the discussion 
of economic questions. He _ possesses, 
too, the advantage over many economic 
writers that he is an experienced busi- 
ness man who has had a practical ac- 
quaintance with the problems he dis- 
cusses. His forcible elucidation of the 
unconstitutionality of reciprocity, of its 
failure in the past to add to the coun- 
try’s prosperity, and its narrowness and 
selfishness as a national policy, as well 
as of its wholly unnecessary revival, 
our export trade having increased by 
leaps and bounds without reciprocity, 
should carry conviction to all candid 
minds that this policy is not a remedy 
for anything but is an evil that should 
be firmly resisted. Mr. Whitman 
proves all his propositions by govern- 
ment statistics and by extracts from 
official documents. His essay should be 
widely circulated and carefully read. 
Every United States senator and every 
representative in Congress should read 
it. The protectionists of the whole 
country, as well as of New England, 
will thank Mr. Whitman for having pre- 
pared it. 


A writer in an Eastern agricultural 
journal says: “Many a small farmer 
living near large cities asserts that, not 
having to pack in barrels, cases, or 
packages and pay freight rates, he has 
an advantage over his more rurally sit- 
uated neighbor.” It is the bringing of 
the consumer and the producer close 
together that has produced this result. 
This is the chief aim of protectionists. 
The free trader advocates a_ policy 
which separates consumers and _ pro- 
ducers—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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OH, THE TARIFF! THE TARIFF!! 





[Henry Watterson in the Louisville 


Courier-Journal. | 


Next after the Institution of Afri- 
can Slavery, for which the South was 
no more responsible than the North, 
the protective tariff is the most mon- 
strous instrument of classism and 
greed, of legalized robbery, jobbery and 
corruption, which the rapacity of man 
and the malice of Satan have ever de- 
vised to degrade and torture human- 
kind. 

In the beginning, that is, after the 
War of Sections which had ended Slav- 
ery, many of the doctrinaires among 
the free 


traders. 


Republican leaders 
Sherman and Allison 


were 
and 
Blaine were especially heterodox in 
their notions about protection. David 
A. Wells was a Republican, not a 
Democrat. Garfield went the length of 
becoming a member of the Cobden 
Club. The idea was that, having freed 
the nigger, they were going to free the 
trade. It was reserved for a Democrat, 
mistaking himself for a revenue re- 
former, to save the protective system 
and to dissipate twenty years of suc- 
cessful agitation after having swept 
the country on a radical demand that 
custom-house taxation should be lim- 
ited to a strictly revenue basis. 

We do not mean to assault Mr. 
Cleveland. But if, on his return to the 
White House, he had called Congress 
together, had framed a tariff measure 
answering the terms of the platform 
and the demands of the people, we 
should not be where we now are. His 
bill would have been defeated in 
Congress, of course; no doubt of that. 
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But it would have separated the sheep 
from the goats, it would have put the 
administration upon an_ irresistible 
wave, so that he could have appealed 
to the country as never a president, ex- 
cept Lincoln, had appealed to it. In- 
stead of losing the elections in 1894, 
we would, on this clear-cut issue, with 
its object lessons, have swept the coun- 
try, and the administration, instead of 
racing a divided party and a humili- 
ating dilemma, would have ruled the 
Mr. Cleveland would have been 
second Jackson, able to 
but completely 
The House 
would have been chosen for a distinct 
purpose. The Senate would not have 
dared disobey. We should have had a 
Cleveland tariff rivalling the Walker 
tariff. We should have had no ter- 
giversation in either end of the Capi- 
tol, no Catchings letters, no talk about 
“nerfidy” and “dishonor,” no refusal to 
And, finally, we should have had 
no silver spilt and no break-up. 

Man proposes. God disposes. Let 
us shed no idle tears over the 
milk that is spilled. But we need not 
surrender an issue as potential as slav- 


roost. 
not only a 
name his_ successor, 


master of the situation. 


sign. 


ery, which will nevér be settled until it 
is settled right. The protective system 
is the mother and the father and the 
The states of 
the great Northwest cannot go on for- 
ever voting to stand pat upon their own 
undoing. They will never vote the 
straight Democratic ticket during the 
life of the present generation. But 
soon or late there is bound to be a 
break. Does the Iowa idea mean 
nothing? Does La Follette mean noth- 
ing? Is there, in short, only one way 
to cook a beefsteak? 


wet nurse of the trusts. 
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THE DEADLY REBATE. 


[From the Chicago Advance, Dec. 15, 1904. | 


“-MHE Rebate must be stopped.” 
This is the most important dec- 
laration in President Joosevelt’s 
message. It is not often that a Pres- 
ident says “must” in addressing Con- 
But never was there more 
In the commercial 


eress. 
reason for it. 
affairs of this great republic nothing 
has been so fatal to fair dealing and 
so deadly to shippers trying to do 
an honest business as the railroad 
rebate. It was the seed from which 
the Standard Oil trust sprang and 
grew and became an_ irresistible 
force and relentless, cruel monopoly. 
This fact was conclusively estab- 
lished a score of years ago by Mr. 
Hudson in his “Railroads and the 
Republic,” and it has been set forth 
in all the important discussions of 
the subject. 

John D. Rockefeller was in the 
oil business, as hundreds of others 
were. One day it occurred to him 
to slip into the back office of a rail- 
road company and ask for a secret 


rebate on his shipments. He got it, 
and that was the pou sto of an Arch- 
imedes in the commercial world. 
It gave him the power to put his 
of business, to 
crush his rivals. Before this deadly 
rebate they fell as grass falls before 
a scythe. The trust has been called 
an evolution of business; it was sim- 
ply the introduction of the rebate. 
That was its origin, the soil in which 
it grew, the sunlight in which it 
basked, and that was the shadow 
which it threw with blighting, fatal 
effect over competitors. With the 
rebate, Rockefeller and _ his 
federates could make oil run up hill; 
without it his competitors could no 
longer make oil run down hill. It 
defied and set at naught the natural 
law of gravity in business. 


competitors out 


con- 


THE MEAT MONOPOLY. 


Following the Standard Oil mo- 
nopoly came the meatmonopoly, and 
how this was promoted and pushed 
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into vast proportions and crushing 
power by the rebate was also set 
forth in Mr. Hudson’s “Railroads 
and the Republic.” There was no 
evolution about it except the evolu- 
tion by which a few fat stock buyers 
and packers got into a back office 
and entered into a secret agreement 
with railroad officials to give them 
Charging 
many shippers higher rates and a 
few shippers lower rates killed the 
many and made multi-millionaires 
of the favored few. Now these few 
have the stock raisers of the country 
and the meat eating public largely 
at their mercy. Without the rebate 
would have been no meat 


unfair rates of freight. 


there 
packers’ trust. 

Practically the same thing may be 
said of the other great combinations. 
They have been made, for the most 
part, by getting their hands on the 
toll gates of the highways of com- 
merce, which the President now says 
must be kept open. 


THE PRIVATE CARS. 


The “abuses of the private car 
and private terminal-track and side- 
track systems,” which the President 
also mentions, and which he declares 
must be stopped, are a later devel- 
opment of the rebate principle. 
When the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission held its sitting here in 
Chicago important disclosures were 
made regarding these abuses. It 
was shown that one of the big trusts 
was paid two or three times as much 
as it should have been paid for the 
use of its side-tracks in shipping out 
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its own goods. This excessive charge 
was deducted from the freight bill 
of the company which carried the 
shipment over its line, and hence 
acted as a rebate, and gave the trust 
that much advantage over its com- 
petitors. These are the side-tracks 
which President Roosevelt says 
must be side-tracked, because as now 
operated they are simply made the 
means of iniquitous discrimination. 

In unearthing the “private car” 
abuses the Commission was badly 
hampered by the sudden collapse of 
the faculty of memory among the 
leading Men whose 
are market-place words in 
business were barely able to remem- 
ber those names. Beyond that their 
dissolved into original 
chaos, without form and void. But 
one great packer finally admitted 
that his firm controlled 12,000 pri- 
vate cars. 


witnesses. 
names 


memories 


HOLDING UP SHIPPERS. 


What use is made of some of these 
private cars was made clear by a 
Cincinnati fruit merchant when put 
upon the stand. Being himself a 
victim, there was nothing the matter 
with his memory. In fact, some 
things had been burnt into the 
bone. He testified that Armour & 
Co. not only charged fruit shippers 
arbitrarily high prices for the use of 
iced cars, but, through arrangements 
with such lines as the Louisville & 
Nashville, practically compelled 
shippers to use the Armour cars. 
Then, said this dealer, after having 
forced the fruit merchants to sell at 
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high prices to cover the excessive 
freight rates, the Armours turned 
around and undersold them in the 
market and thus practically debarred 
them from doing business in any 
particular line of goods. 

In clinching this statement with 
particular instances, the Cincinnati 
merchant said that in making a ship- 
ment of pineapples from Mobile to 
Cincinnati the Armours charged 
him $45 per car for the use of their 
private cars over the Louisville & 
Nashville, while the Illinois Central 
charged only $11.37 per car for the 
same service. When the merchant 
refused to pay the excessive rate the 
agent of the trust began to sell pine- 
apples far below the price at which 
his firm could afford to sell them. 

Thus the “private car” is made a 
club to beat merchants into submis- 
sion to extortionate freight rates or 
When a “road 


agent’? wants to hold up the passen- 


go out of business. 
gers on a_ stage coach he uses a 
revolver, and sometimes two revol- 
vers; and when a trust and railway 
officials combine to hold up shippers 
they use private cars, and they work 
them with both hands. ‘The differ- 
ence between the two is in the 
means, not in the end. 

It is this kind of iniquity which 
has greatly wrought upon the nerves 
of the President and which he says 
must be stopped. And surely it must 
be stopped if we are going to keep 
this a country in which honest men 
can do business in a straightforward 
way. 
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PREYING UPON PRODUCE. 


But this is not all of the distur- 
bance wrought in business by the 
private care device and the trust 
activity which is behind it. It has 
gone into the produce business, into 
butter and eggs, poultry, potatoes, 
apples, pickles and preserves. House- 
Wives are astounded to find how 
high turkeys are roosting when it 
comes Thanksgiving time, and how 
the trusts cackle when the hens lay. 
Michigan apple raisers have been 
complaining bitterly that the pack- 
ers’ trust has got between them and 
the market, and that they are com- 
pelled to pay it tribute on the one 
side while consumers are bled on the 
other side. 


LORDING IT OVER THE LAND. 


We understand, therefore, why 
President Roosevelt uses such im- 
perative the 
matter, why he says, “Above all else 
we must strive to keep the highways 
of commerce open to all on equal 
terms.” Whoever controls the high- 
ways of commerce controls the coun- 
try. To put a few men in control 
is to make all other classes their ser- 
vants. For them men must toil and 
spin, sow and reap, buy and sell. 
Feudalism never knew such power. 
The iron rail becomes an iron rod 
which makes all the commercial and 
industrial despotisms of the past sink 
into small proportions. 


language regarding 


A QUESTION OF PUBLIC MORALS. 


The question is no longer merely 
one of business, important as that 
feature of it is, but it is a question 
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of public morals, of national justice. 
For this reason, as well as for others, 
we have discussed it in these col- 
umns. The President’s word “must” 
applies to the religious sentiment of 
the land. Christian men must not 
stand idly by in the presence of such 
stupendous wrongs. Too many good 
and honest men have already been 
crowded out of business and reduced 
to positions of dependence upon 
lordly bosses by grasping, crushing 
combinations. With such oppres- 
sions, abuses, and iniquities upon us, 
an evangelistic movement ought to 
have in it a call to righteousness. 
We “must” do right if we are to 
make religion go. 


SHEEP AND WOOL PRODUCT. 





The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers has issued its annual re- 
view of the wool trade for 1904. Ac- 
cording to the report the number of 
sheep fit for shearing April 1, 1904, was 
38,342,072 as compared with 39,284,000 
the preceding year. This shows a fall- 
ing off in the United States flock of 
941,928. But the quantity of wool pro- 
duced has increased, according to these 
estimates, 4,333,032 pounds, the gain 
being accounted for in the increased 
average weight of the fleece, which is 
placed at 6.50 pounds this year against 
6.25 pounds in 1908. The report says 
that on the whole the wools were well 
grown, without tenderness and of good 
staple, due to one of the mildest win- 
ters experienced for years on the 
ranges, and to an abundance of succu- 
lent food. The production of pulled 
wool for the year is estimated at 42,- 
000,000 pounds, bringing the total pro- 
duct for 1904 to 291,783,032 pounds. 
The overcrowding of the Western 
ranges and the increasing demand for 
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mutton as an article of food are given 
by some authorities as the principal 
causes of the slow growth of the indus- 
try. The total value of the wool clip 
for the year is about 11 per cent more 
than that of the previous year. The 
average value per pound of the fleece 
and the pulled wool has increased 10 
per cent and 8 per cent respectively. 
The value of the clip has increased 
from $58,775,373 in 1903 to $64,940,- 
959 in 1904. 

The free-trade papers pretend to find 
in the present condition of the sheep 
industry an argument for free wool. 
To say nothing of the great loss in cus- 
toms revenue by abrogating the wool 
tariff, another experiment with free 
wool would mark the beginning of the 
end of wool growing upon any large 
scale in this country. When our 
woolen manufacturers should become 
wholly dependent upon foreign coun- 
tries for their wool supply they would 
be put in a very large hole. It is the 
belief of government experts, which the 
Secretary of the Association evidently 
shares, that when the range question 
shall be satisfactorily settled the num- 
bers of sheep will be increased and the 
supply of wool keep pace with the de- 
mands of manufacture. 


The Philadelphia North American 
says: “Tariff revision is as right in 
principle as tariff enactment,” and that 
“any schedule which works injury or 
injustice to the people should be mod- 
ified, but no change should be made 
until such injury or injustice shall first 
have been demonstrated by facts.” 
That sounds all right, and would be 
entirely satisfactory if it were not for 
the fact that a lot of blatant theorists 
insist that people should believe that 
they are being injured by a policy when 
they have the comfortable impression 
they are deriving advantage from its 
pursuit. The theorists in question are 
like the doctors who supply the names 
for imaginary diseases, and profit by 
making healthy subjects believe they 
have them.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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MADE IN 


BY JOHN S. 


HERE has recently been formed 

by a number of Montreal work- 
men a club to be known as “The 
Made-In-Canada Club,” which seems 
to have a branch in Massachusetts, 
so frantic has been the demand by 
the laboring element for an _ op- 
portunity to obtain ‘‘Made-in-Can- 
ada’”’ goods through the medium of 
reciprocity. This Montreal organ- 
ization should show these _ reci- 
procity disciples that the very things 
they are trying to destroy, the Can- 
adian neighbors are endeavoring to 
build up, for this “Made-in-Canada 
Club” announces as its object the 
intention: “To further in every 
legitimate manner possible the re- 
vision of the tariff in Canada until 
it is sufficiently high to protect all 
Canadian industries, whether farm- 
ing, mining, or manufacturing, in 
such manner as will first insure our 
own home market, and second, safe- 
guard us against the competition of 
cheap foreign products and surplus 
products of the United States in all 
articles that we can produce in this 
country.” 

The support of these principles is 
declared by each member, by his 
pledging himself “to support by my 
vote and influence, irrespective of 
party politics, the principles of tariff 
protection for all industrial pursuits 
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CANADA. 


BARROWS. 


in Canada, and at all times when 
making purchases to give preference 
to articles made in Canada, and to 
aid as far as in my power lies, in 
keeping Canadian manufacturing in- 
stitutions as fully employed as pos- 
sible with Canadian labor.” 

How different from the condition 
which exists in this country! Our 
capitalists and our laborers have 
been deceived by the seductions of 
the argument of reciprocity which 
declares that our commercial ex- 
istence depends on getting a market 
in Canada, for which we are to 
barter some of our own markets, 
thereby harming the industries 
which a wisely-conceived protective 
tariff has helped to build up into 
thrifty and promising industries. 
Under this tariff, and without Can- 
adian reciprocity, in seven years this 
country has increased its wealth 
$30,000,000,000; has increased its 
foreign commerce; its customs rev- 
enues; its gold production; its 
money deposited in savings banks; 
has had an excess of exports over 
imports of over $3,000,000,000, and 
without the sacrifice of any infant 
industry. The increase in produc- 
tion has been enormous which means 
the number of factories and the army 
of employees has been increased, and 


therefore the money distributed 
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through such mediums has _ in- 
creased; the production of cotton has 
increased; the number of vessels en- 
gaged in traffic on the great lakes 
has increased at the rate of 578,000 
tons a year, which indicates the im- 
mense amount of business done be- 
tween the states along these channels 
alone; in fact there is not an industry 
of enterprise, industrial or social, 
which has not received an impetus 
because the interests of each were 
protected. 

Other nations have been watching 
the United States in this triumphal 
march. The British Tariff Commis- 
sion reported that the iron and steel 
manufacture of Great Britain had 
retrograded because Germany and 
America could sell their products at 
lower prices, while they held their 
own markets, being protected by 
high tariffs. Thus they could dump 
their surplus iron and steel products 
on British markets, a condition which 
would be impossible if Great Britain 
were to discard its free-trade policy. 
The commission therefore reported 
that it was necessary that a protec- 
tive tariff system be inaugurated con- 
taining maximum 
rates. 

Great Britain has been experienc- 


and minimum 


ing a period of economic depression; 
poverty and pauperism is on the in- 
crease, and has reached such an ex- 
tent that pauperism of England and 
Wales alone costs the whole popula- 
tion $2.38 a head yearly. The Lon- 
don Mail in commenting on the con- 
dition says: “Yet there is no real 
ground for surprise at what is hap- 
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pening. In the first place, foreign 
competition has increased and is in- 
creasing to a degree which menaces 
the stability of British industry. 
Strongly intrenched behind his own 
tariff wall, the foreign manufacturer 
and producer is destroying British 
trade. What we used to make at 
home we now buy abroad; the money 
which used to be invested at home in 
British industry is now invested in 
other lands where a tariff gives se- 
curity.” 

The Russian Minister of Finance, 
Witte, in a recent speech advocated 
the adoption for Russia of a protec- 
tive tariff, and he illustrated his ad- 
dress by citing the brilliant example 
of the United States, where the pur- 
suance of a protective policy has 
made a nation into a mighty indus- 
trial power. 
with a high protective tariff he be- 
lieves that the country can be made 


By walling Russia in 


to experience a marvelous develop- 
ment. 

With such a cloud of witnesses for 
the statesmanship of those who have 
given the United States the laws 
which have protected the industries 
of the nation without the sacrifice of 
any, no matter how small, the zeal 
to overturn this condition, or to 
depreciate its value in the slightest de- 
gree, is unworthy of the name of 
citizenship, and no stronger proof of 
the sincerity of the citizens could be 
shown at this time than the formation 
of ‘‘Made-in-America Clubs,” there- 
by encouraging the producer and the 
manufacturer to greater efforts to 
continue to supply our own and the 
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world’s market with manufactures of 
all kinds second to none. Protection 
does protect. It does stimulate 
business. It does make a_ country 
and its people prosperous. Free 
trade is absolutely opposed to these 
conditions In every way, and reci- 
procity in the abstract is but a step 
toward such free trade conditions. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL VOTE. 





The official canvass of the votes for 
President has been completed. The 
total is 13,508/496, against 13,968,574 in 


1900—a decrease of 460,078. The bal- 
lots were divided as follows: 

Roosevelt, Republican ....... 7,627,632 
Pereote) LemOGray le hots oa ek 5,080,054 
Prone Mpoctaliate yh SRA 391,587 
Swallow, Prohibitionist ...... 260,303 
Oy nus, Ce euple’s) (fede see oan 114,637 
Corregan, Socialist-Labor .... 33,453 
Holcomb, Continental Labor.. 830 


Roosevelt received over all 1,746,768, 
and over Parker 2,547,578. In 1900 
McKinley had 467,046 more than all 
the other candidates, and 859,984 
more than Bryan. The vote for Roose- 
velt was 409,822 more than for McKin- 
ley, while that for Parker was 1,277,- 
772 less than Bryan’s. 

McKinley polled more votes than 
Roosevelt in Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. Joosevelt got 
more than McKinley in the other 32 
states. 

Parker received more votes than 
Bryan in Delaware, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina and West Vir- 
ginia, while Bryan got more than 
Parker in the remaining 37 states. 

Republicans made gains over their 
vote of 1900 in 32 states, and the official 
figures show losses in 13. The total 
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gains of the Republicans were 732,048, 
and the total losses 312,249; net gain, 
419,799. The Democrats polled more 
votes in eight states than in 1900, but 
less in 37. Their total gains were 30,792, 
and the total losses 1,291,491; net loss, 
1,260,699. 

Roosevelt carried 32 states, against 
28 by McKinley, and has 336 electoral 
votes, under the apportionment of 1900; 
McKinley had 292, under the apportion- 
ment of 1880, 29 being added by the 
last apportionment. 

Parker carried 12 states, against 17 
by Bryan, and has 140 electoral votes. 
Bryan had 155, under the apportion- 
ment of 1880. 

Watson received his largest vote in 
Georgia, 22,634, with 20,508 in Nebras- 
ka, being nearly one-third of his 
aggregate, 114,637. Parker polled 50,- 
512 in 1900. 

The Prohibition vote in 1900 was 
208,791, in November 260,308, a gain of 
51,512. 

Four years ago the Socialists had an 
electoral ticket in 82 states and polled 
87,769 votes. This year they had a 
ticket in the 45 states, and the Debs 
vote was 391,587. In 1900 over 5,000 
votes were polled in only California, 
Tllinois, Massachusetts, Missouri and 
New York. In November Debs got 
over 5,000 in Cailfornia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Washington and Wisconsin—the larg- 
est number, 69,225, in Illinois. 

The vote of the Socialist Labor party 
in 1900 was 39,944. This year it was 
33,453 (a loss of 6,491) in these states: 
Colorado, 335; Connecticut, 575; Ilh- 
nois, 4,698; Indiana, 1,598; Kentucky, 
596; Massachusetts, 2,359; Michigan, 
1,012; Minnesota, 974; Missouri, 1,875; 
New Jersey, 2,680; New York, 9,127; 
Ohio, 2,633; Pennsylvania, 2,211; 
Rhode Island, 488; Texas, 421; Vir- 
ginia, 56; Washington, 1,592; Wiscon- 
sin, 223. 

The Continental Labor party had ad- 
herents only in Illinois—really Chic- 
ago, where 830 votes were polled. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 


THE PROTECTIONIST. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


[By our London Correspondent.] 


Lonpon, November 22, 1904. 

E frequently hear of bodies of 

British working men paying 
visits to the United States for the 
purpose of obtaining industrial in- 
formation; but we very rarely hear 
of American workingmen visiting 
the United Kingdom for a similar 
purpose. Such a visit would do 
much to dispel the mass of errone- 
ous ideas that are prevalent in Amer- 
ica concerning the so-called cheapness 
of living in Britain, as compared 
with the United States. I have lived 
on both sides of the Atlantic and 
cannot find any evidence that any 
one can live cheaper in London than 
in New York, or any leading United 
States city. It is the same with 
clothing. If you are content to pur- 
chase your clothes “made in Amer- 
ica,’ you can buy them quite as 
cheaply as you would in any English 
town; and they will be quite as good 
and as durable. But if you want to 
buy imported goods—made in Lon- 
don or Paris—then the cost is con- 
siderably higher. Mr. Carnegie, in 
an article published some time ago in 
the London Contemporary Review, 
very ably showed that in all items of 
expenditure but one, an American 
wage-earner, can live as cheaply, 
and in one particular much more 
cheaply, than his English fellow 


worker, if he is content to live on 
the same scale; while his materially 
larger earnings permit him to enjoy 
comforts which in Great 
Britain are regarded as luxuries. 
Mr. Carnegie used the facts gathered 
by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which put the in- 
come of the mass of British working 
men, skilled and unskilled, at from 
$300 to $750. That pretty well repre- 
sents the case. As regards living, 
which includes drink as well as food, 
Englishmen have to expend about 
twenty-five per cent more money for 
the same quantity and quality. Food 
is generally cheaper in the United 
States because it is produced there, 
and is exported to England. As for 
drink, the tax on whiskey is nearly 
six times greater in Britain, and that 
on beer twice as much. ‘Tobacco 
pays atax more than fourteen times 
greater in England than it does in 
the United States. Tea and coffee, 
free in America, are heavily taxed 
in England. As regards rent, this I 
should think is higher in most parts 
of New York, Chicago, and some 
large American citiesthan in London; 
but I should not care to say that 
there is any great difference in the 
country districts of either nation. 
But we must remember that the dif- 
ference is to some extent compen- 


many 
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sated by the fact that, whereas the 
skilled British workman is content 
with two rooms, an American insists 
upon having three or four. With 
reference to clothing the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau computes that this 
item represents seven per cent of a 
Wwage-earner’s outgoings in the 
United States and exactly the same 
percentage in England. On the 
fourth indispensable object of out- 
lay—fuel—experts find that Amer- 
ican and British workmen spend ex- 
actly the same percentage of their 
incomes, viz., six per cent, the 
greater cheapness of the combustible 
in the United States being offset by 
the fact that more of it is needed, 
owing to the severer cold. The out- 
come of this detailed comparison is 
that, by reason of the greater cost 
of subsistence, an English working- 
man pays about ten per cent more 
than the American for the neces- 
saries of life. As a general rule the 
American artisan more 
cheaply than a similar person in 
England, provided he is content to 
live the same kind of life. Some- 
times he is not content. If we ex- 
cept the Hungarian, Slav, Italian, 
and Polish or Russian Jew emi- 
grants, in the United 
States spend much more than they 
would in England. They 
enough to provide themselves with 
what would be called 
luxuries, and they habitually indulge 
in them. But the 
that they choose to live in a differ- 
ent manner from that customarily 


ean live 


workmen 
earn 
elsewhere 


circumstance 


adopted by artisans in England, does 
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not alter the fact that, for those 
similar things which are absolutely 
necessary, the cost, viewed col- 
lectively, is considerably less in the 
United States. There is another 
item which must be borne in mind, 
because it is an important one, and 
it is the enormous taxes which every 
one has to pay in England—es- 
pecially those living in big cities, 
where the municipalities have gone 
in for municipal trading, with the 
result that the local rates (as they are 
called here, to distinguish them from 
Imperial taxes) have increased by 
leaps and bounds until in some 
places they actually amount to 
quite fifty per cent on the rent paid. 
That is, if a man pays say $5 a 
week for a house, his rates alone 
sometimes amount to $2.50, and 
then he has government taxes in ad- 
dition. Even in the poorest parts 
the tenants have to pay these rates, 
because they are included in the 
rent, but in larger houses, say those 
ranging from $200 a year upward, 
the tenant pays them himself, but in 
small residences the landlord pays 
them and adds the amount on to the 
rent. For the information of your 
readers I may add that carpenters, 
joiners, _ bricklayers, plasterers, 
masons receive 20 cents an hour; 
specially skilled bricklayers earn 
22 cents, also plumbers; painters and 
glaziers, 18 cents; laborers, 13 cents 


an hour. This is in London where 
wages are highest. In the country 
districts wages are considerably 
lower. 


FEF. C. CHAprEtt. 
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“RECIPROCITY AND TARIFF 
RELIEF.” 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle.] 


E recently read with some in- 
terest a trenchant editorial in 
of the Democratic 
journals which inculeated, as the 
duty 
Democracy in its present low estate, 
the peremptory bouncing of the 
mugwump elements which have been 
sapping the party’s vitality and 
paralyzing every party function. To 
the insidious burrowing ‘of these 
parasites in the Democratic body 
politic our Democratic contemporary 
attributed the greater part of the 
Democratic troubles. Professing a 
state of political holiness equivalent 
the mug- 


one eastern 


very first confronting the 


to actual sanctification, 
wumps are in reality as sordid as the 
rest of mankind, entirely insincere, 
utterly unreliable, colossal in self- 
conceit, impotent for the accomplish- 
ment of any purpose whatever, and 
certain death to any political enter- 
prise or party upon which they fasten 
themselves. In the opinion of our 
contemporary, the Democracy, like 
Job, must procure potsherds and 
scrape itself clean of them. 

We can heartily sympathize with 
our afflicted Democratic contempo- 
rary, and wish it and its party well 
rid of these political parasites, but in 
the name of all that is human we pro- 
test against their being dumped on to 
the Republicans. The Republican 
party is sturdy and healthy, but it 
couldnever stand the mugwumps, and 
there are already signs that some of 
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them have crawled on to us. It is 
evidently, in fact, from mugwump 
sources that the rumors have ema- 
nated which profess to put President 
Roosevelt in the position of repudi- 
ating his pledges, provoking a quar- 
rel with his party and spending the 
next four years in a vain attempt to 
rip up the tariff and adopt the Demo- 
cratic platform of fake reciprocity 
and tariff revision. We find this 
story, extra session stuff and all, in 
the New York Times and Evening 
Post, and there is no question what- 
ever that all this persistent talk of 
unsettling business comes from mug- 
wump headquarters. The mugwump 
press is merely the organ of the im- 
porting and shipping interests, which 
are bent on destroying American 
manufactures, so far as they can be 
destroyed, in order that merchants 
engaged in foreign trade may in- 
crease their business, and _ ships 
mainly owned in foreign countries 
may get bigger loads each way. 
The Chronicle has already stated 
that we do not believe a word of 
these stories. Even if they were not 
contrary to the express pledges of 
president and party the national 
finances will admit of no tariff tink- 
ering. Before election the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was compelled 
to make an open argument to prove 
that we should not have an actual 
deficit at the close of this fiscal year, 
and if his predictions of coming out 
even or better come true it will be a 
very “tight squeak.” We do not 
know that they will prove true. Now 
there is one way in which the cus- 
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toms duties can be increased, and one 
only and that is by abandoning the 
protective system and adopting the 
Democratic doctrine of “tariff for 
revenue”—that is, a tariff which en- 
courages the importation of foreign 
goods to displace American products. 
If we are to maintain the protective 
policy, to which the party and the 
president are pledged, we need every 
cent of the revenue produced by the 
present tariff. It has been proved 
that this tariff will produce all the 
revenue that the country ought to 
spend, and that while doing so it ef- 
fectually protects American indus- 
In other words, it does ex- 
actly what it was meant to do, and 
should not be disturbed. And in 
view of the fact that the latest ad- 
vices indicate a Republican majority 
of 116 in the House of Representa- 
tives we refuse to believe that there 
is any chance whatever that such a 
majority can possibly be paralyzed in 
so short atime by the bacillus mug- 


tries. 


wump, even in its most malignant 
form. 


MANUFACTURERS SHOULD 
STAND TOGETHER. 





[Industrial Canada. | 


Canadian manufacturers, with few 
exceptions, have shown a disposition to 
cordially co-operate in favor of tariff 
revision irrespective of party affiliations, 
They are, however, a few manufactur- 
ers who, having secured sufficient pro- 
tection for their own industries, do not 
eare whether other manufacturers get 
adequate protection or not. They are 
very short-sighted in their selfishness. 
They do not see that each manufactur- 
ing industry established in the country, 
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directly or indirectly, makes work for 
other industries. Each manufacturer 
has the same interest in helping his fel- 
low manufacturers to get proper protec- 
tion that the merchant or the farmer 
has. The establishment of a great vari- 
ety of new industries in the country or 
the extension of old ones creates an 
extra demand for many different kinds 
of manufactured goods, as well as for 
farm products, groceries, ete. A furni- 
ture manufacturer, for instance, might 
say to a woolen manufacturer who 
asked him for assistance in urging the 
government to grant more protection: 
“IT have enough to do to look after my 
own interests. It makes no difference 
to me whether you get protection or not.” 
But the woolen manufacturer could 
reply: “It makes a very great difference 
to you and every other furniture manu- 
facturer whether the woolen manufac- 
turers have protection or not. Not only 
the workmen employed by the woolen 
manufacturers, but the grocers, butch- 
ers, bakers, tailors, and other trades- 
men from whom they get their supplies 
all buy furniture. If the woolen man- 
ufacturers are driven out of business 
their workmen will have to seek employ- 
ment in the United States, and the 
tradesmen who have been’ supplying 
them with all the necessaries of life 
will, in many cases, be ruined. On the 
other hand, an extension of the woolen 
industry, giving employment to more 
workmen, would create an extra demand 
for furniture.” 

What is true of the woolen industry 
is true of every other industry to a 
greater or less extent. 


When Cleveland entered upon his 
free-trade crusade the output of Amer- 
ican pig iron was a little short of 
9,000,000 tons annually; a couple of 
years of free-trade agitation reduced 
production to 6,000,000 tons. Prices of 
things were very low during this period 
of diminished production, but the 33 
per cent of the total number of men 
engaged in the iron industry who lost 
their jobs were not much benefited by 
the reduction. 
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SOMETHING BETTER THAN CHEAPNHSS. 


[Charles Heber Clark in the Philadelphia North American. | 


N the discussion of protection and 
free trade a good deal of the 
argument has been turned, perhaps 
necessarily, upon the matter of the 
prices of commodities. What things 
cost is by no means unimportant, 
but it may be not of first importance. 
After all, the chief end of man is not 
to get things cheap. ‘There is an 
obligation upon society not only to 
protect life and property, but to 
provide that men shall have fair op- 
portunity to get employment. Nearly 
sixty years ago Daniel Webster, in 
dealing with this subject, used these 
memorable words: 

Take this great truth; place it on the 
title-page of every book of political 
economy intended for the use of the 
United States; put it in every farmers’ 
almanac; let it be the heading of the 
column of every mechanics’ magazine; 
proclaim it everywhere, and make it a 
proverb that where there is work for the 
hands of men there will be work for 
their teeth. Where there is employment 
there will be bread. It is a great bless- 
ing to the poor to have cheap food, but 
greater than that, prior to that, and of 
still higher value, is the blessing of 
being able to buy food by honest and 
respectable employment. 

In any group of men in a com- 
munity or a nation there is a variety 
of gifts. Make the group large, and 
there will be found among the mem- 
bers of it some sort of natural ca- 


pacity for doing almost anything 


that men require from their fellows 
for the satisfaction of their needs. 
Not only is it to the interest of these 
individuals, it is to the advantage of 
the whole body framed into society, 
that all these men with all their 
varied talents should have congenial 
work to do. Every man among them 
must have food and fuel and shelter 
and clothing, if he is to remain alive. 
If he is not permitted to obtain by 
his own toil these necessaries of ex- 
istence, other and more fortunate 
people must supply them. Somebody 
has to carry the man who is idle 
from compulsion, and therefore it is 
good economy that arranges for re- 
duction of the number of idlers to 
the very smallest possible figure. 

A nation that conducts its affairs 
in such a manner that it is de- 
pendent upon foreign nations for 
material it might supply from its 
own resources has consequently pro- 
vided employment for alien peoples 
rather than for its own _ peoples. 
While we bought all our tin-plate 
from Great Britain we gave work 
and profit to Britons. When we es- 
tablished here the manufacture of 
tin-plate we gave immediate and di- 
rect employment to 16,000 of our 
own people, and indirect employ- 
ment to many thousands more. In 


just the degree we are now de- 
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pendent upon Europe for cotton and 
woolen and silk and other fabries 
which our own mills might make, we 
close the door of opportunity to 
American workmen and keep it wide 
open for Europeans. 

The most striking example of the 
unwisdom of this kind of policy is 
supplied by the conditions attaching 
to the treatment of their agricultural 
interests by the of Great 
Britain. These persons years ago 
deliberately determined that the na- 
tion could find advantage in buying 
its food in the United States, because 
it could be had here at lower cost. 
The result has been, first, that Eng- 
lishmen can feed themselves 
their own soil but three months out 
of twelve, and, second, that the land 
is swarming with paupers. 

If British and Irish land should 
be put under close cultivation be- 
hind protective duties, every able- 
bodied pauper in the islands could 
have fair employment, the burden 
of supporting more than a million of 
such helpless people would be lifted 
from the shoulders of British tax- 
payers, and England would be far 
less exposed than she now is to the 
terrible which must 
menace her in the event of war. 


rulers 


from 


experiences 


With her agriculture in good shape, 
she would have avoided an _ experi- 
ence even more frightful than that 
which war may promise for her; the 


million and a quarter human beings ~ 


who have starved to death in Ireland 
because society could not perform 
the task of maintaining them would 
not have lost their lives. 
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It may be asserted with strong 
confidence that any nation which has 
one pauper for every thirty mem- 
bers of its population is living under 
an economic system that is funda- 
mentally wrong. The German mili- 
tary system which withdraws half a 
million men from productive indus- 
try and compels the workers to sup- 
port them is also wrong; but the ex- 
cuse may be made for it that safety 
for the State requires such a sacri- 
fice. Great Britain has no such ex- 
cuse for the hurt to her agriculture. 
This was inflicted by men who be- 
lieved wrong to be right, and who 
deliberately proposed to compensate 
for losses on the agricultural side by 
making enormous gains on the 
manufacturing side. 

The experiment in the long run 
was bound to fail. Cheap food sup- 
plied to a man in enforced idleness 
by a man at work is not cheap, no 
matter what the price. It is dear 
food. Nothing is cheap that men 
cannot afford to buy. Nothing is 
dear which a man can buy easily 
with the earnings of his labor. 

The wider the industrial oppor- 
tunity afforded to workmen and the 
larger the number of new industries 
introduced and established, the bet- 
ter the prospects of men in all the 


Those find 


places in a new industry reduce the 


employments. who 
pressure upon the old industries, 
and so give an upward impetus to 
wages. 

The ideal condition in any nation 
would be that every man able and 
willing to work should have work to 
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do at living wages; and the nearest 
approach ever made to this condition 
since society was first organized has 
been attained in the United States 
beneath the shelter of the protective 
tariff system. 


THE ANTI-PROTECTION MOVE- 
MENT. 





[San Francisco Chronicle. ] 


Governor Cummins of Iowa has called 
on the President and in the garb of a 
Republican has advised him to begin 
war on the tariff. Governor Cummins, 
although elected on the Republican 
ticket, is not a Republican, and his 
place as a political counselor is not with 
President Roosevelt but with Bryan or 
Cleveland, as he may prefer. Both are 
free traders and favor reciprocity or 
other device which tends toward 
free trade, and would doubtless cordial- 
ly weleome the advent of Governor 
Cummins. In reply to Governor Cum- 
mins’ absurd claim that the lessons of 
the election are that “tariff revision” 
should begin at once, the President said 
nothing but handed him a telegram 
which he had just received from Boston 
in which a responsible man declared that 
tariff revision had positively nothing to 
do with the Massachusetts election, in 
which a 


any 


Democratic governor was 
elected by a large majority. It ought, 
indeed, to be perfectly apparent to 


everybody that if Massachusetts people 
or any others, desired revision of the 
tariff they would indicate it by voting 
for a Democratic President and Con- 
gressman instead of indicating their 
wish by votes for a state officer who, 
officially, had nothing whatever to do 
with the tariff. 

Secretary Shaw—also from Iowa—hit 
the nail on the head when he objected 
to bothering with general discussions of 
the subject, but desired that each “tariff 
reformer” should submit in detail the 
schedules which he desired reduced. His 
opinion was that after all had voted 
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who wished, not more than twenty arti- 
cles would be mentioned. He might 
well have added that when these twenty 
articles had been definitely named there 
would be such an immediate outbreak 
of warfare among the “reformers” 
themselves as would speedily make an 
end of the whole business. 


INDUSTRIAL STABILITY AS- 
SURED. 





[Textile World Record.] 


The people have decided by an over- 
whelming vote that there shall be no 
revision of the tariff in the direction of 
free trade; that the making of bargains 
with other American and foreign coun- 
tries for the reciprocal exchange of mar- 
kets shall be negotiated by the men who 
have so steadfastly protected the domes- 
tic market against the products of cheap 
foreign labor; that they want a Presi- 
dent who not only believes that one 
hundred cents make a dollar in this 
country, but who has a party back of 
him that is not afraid to say so; that 
the large corporations called trusts shall 
be regulated by the party which has con- 
tributed so materially to the prosperity 
which makes corporations large. 

Merchants, manufacturers and all the 
varied interests of the country are se- 
eure from the dangers of a change in 
the political control of the government. 
The textile industry, in which more 
people are employed than in any other 
branch of manufacturing, and which 
has in the past suffered so severely from 
a disturbance of political conditions, is 
especially fortunate in the assurance of 
stability for the next four years. Re- 
lieved from any fear of political change 
the people can go to work to develop still 
further the vast natural resources of 
the country, and in doing this should be 
mindful that their present happiness is 
due largely to the gifts of nature, 
abounding crops with which to feed and 
clothe the people, and a surplus which 
other nations must have and which guar- 
antees peace with all the world. 
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THE TARIFF REVISION AGITATION. 


[From the Iron and Steel Bulletin. | 


HE revival of tariff agitation at 
this time is not only unneces- 

sary and uncalled for, there being no 
general demand for tariff revision, 
but it is in flagrant violation of the 
expressed will of the people as it was 
recorded at the recent presidential 
The 
all-absorbing issue in the late cam- 
paign was the maintenance of the 
protective policy which has brought 
such great prosperity to this country 
in the last few years and the main- 
tenance specifically of the Dingley 
tariff of 1897, the instrumentality 
through which that prosperity has 
been secured. The Republican plat- 
form, adopted without dissent at the 
convention at Chicago in June last 


and congressional elections. 


which nominated Mr. Roosevelt for 
the presidency, contained this posi- 
tive and unequivocal declaration: 
“We replaced a Democratic tariff 
law based on free trade principles 
and garnished with sectional protec- 
tion by a consistent protective tariff, 
and industry, freed from oppression 
and stimulated by the encourage- 
ment of ‘wise laws, has expanded to 
a degree never before known, has 
conquered new markets, and has cre- 
ated a volume of exports which has 
surpassed imagination. Under the 
Dingley tariff labor has been fully 
employed, wages have risen, and all 
industries have revived and _ pros- 


pered.” Following this tariff dec- 
laration the platform enumerates in 
detail several other achievements of 
the Republican party during the last 
eight years and then says: “We 
promise to continue these policies.” 

Here is a distinct and solemn 
pledge that the Republican party, if 
continued in power, will not only 
maintain the protective policy but 
also the Dingley tariff. This is ex- 
actly what the quoted words mean. 
This tariff is given full credit for re- 
storing prosperity to the country 
after a disastrous experience with the 
Democratic Wilson tariff of 1894. 
Especially is it declared that labor 
has been fully employed and_ that 
wages have risen since the enact- 
ment of the Dingley tariff. 

The Democratic party, at its con- 
vention at St. Louis in July, took is- 
sue with the Republican declaration 
upon the tariff question, specifically 
demanding “a revision and gradual 
reduction of the tariff,” meaning the 
Dingley tariff. Between the two 
great political parties of the country 
the issue was clearly joined in the late 
campaign upon the whole tariff ques- 
tion, involving specifically the main- 
tenance of the Dingley tariff or a re- 
duction of its rates of duty. In every 
Republican 
Republican meeting, 


newspaper, at every 
every 


housetop, the voters were earnestly 


from 
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urged to retain the present prosper- 
ity of the country by voting for Mr. 
Roosevelt and Republican  candi- 
dates for Congress, all of whom in- 
dorsed and approved the Chicago 
platform which we have quoted, in- 
cluding its specific indorsement of 
the Dingley tariff. The result of 
these appeals has surprised the coun- 
try. The people took the Republican 
party at its word and voted by a tre- 
mendous majority in favor of retain- 
ing the Dingley tariff. There is no 
escape from the conclusion that this 
is exactly what they voted for. The 
people, especially the workingmen, 
knew what the Dingley tariff had 
done for them. In it they had found 
the realization of the protective 
policy which had been commended 
to them for lo these many years. 

But it is said by the free traders 
in the Republican party that the 
Chicago indorsement of the Dingley 
tariff had a string to it—that it was 
qualified by a declaration in favor of 
revision whenever “changed condi- 
tions” should indicate that revision 
was necessary. These free traders 
say that these “changed conditions” 
have come now—since the election! 
As is natural with free traders gen- 
erally these particular free traders 
do not quote the Chicago platform 
correctly. It says “Rates of duty 
should be readjusted only when con- 
ditions have so changed that the pub- 
lic interest demands their altera- 
tion.” Does the “public interest” 
anywhere demand a revision of the 
Dingley tariff, or is this demand 
made only by the Cumminses, and 
Fosses, and Babcocks and the free 
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trade editors of Republican news- 
papers who form but a meagre 
minority of the great Republican 
party? If the president has any 
doubt about the nature of such de- 
mand as now exists outside of the 
Democratic party for a revision of 
the Dingley tariff let him make in- 
quiry among the vast mining, manu- 
facturing, and transportation inter- 
ests of the country and their millions 
of workingmen and he will be told 
that the late election meant an in- 
dorsement of Mark Hanna’s  stand- 
pat policy. Let him ask the farmers 
of the West and Northwest and 
along the New York and New Eng- 
land border whether they want the 
duties on agricultural products to be 
reduced and he will be told with a 
roar like Niagara that they do not. 
For, it must be distinctly under- 
stood, a revision of the Dingley tariff 
means a reduction .of the Dingley 
protective duties, as well as an un- 
settling of business conditions that 
will recall the days of the Wilson 
tariff. A reduction of duties is what 
is wanted by the free traders in the 
Republican ranks. That is what free 
trade Republican editors mean when 
they clamor for tariff revision. Some 
of the “business men” who want the 
tariff to be reduced, like the millers 
of Minneapolis and some shoemakers 
of Massachusetts, have axes of their 
own to grind, caring nothing how 
much others would be hurt by their 
selfish policy. The president should 
not listen to these people, and we 
hope to hear soon that he has turned 
a deaf ear to all their sophistry and 


all their evil counsel. 
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“Is the Home Market Club 
asleep?’ asks the Boston Transcript. 
Yes, snoring. It reads the Trans- 
cript every evening. 


After looking over the situation, 
the Hartford Times, a Democratic 
paper, thinks that “the alleged 
Western Republican sentiment in 
favor of lower tariff rates has proved 
to be a very feeble political force.” 


At the second annual convention 
of the Citizens’ Industrial Associa- 
tion, President Parry stated that 
fully one thousand manufacturing 
establishments have, in the last year, 
abandoned the “closed shop,” and 
thrown their doors open to workmen 
without regard to their membership 
or non-membership in the Union. 


According to estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the cotton 
crop will exceed 12,000,000 bales, or 
about 1,500,000 bales in excess of 
the average of the last seven or 
eight years. The outcome does not 
please the speculators and some of 
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the growers, but it is regarded with 
much satisfaction by manufacturers 
in this country and Europe. 


The Boston Transcript, which has 
been trying to show that there is a 
widespread demand for tariff revision 
by quoting only from newspapers 
that favor it, nevertheless admits 
that “the operation is one that must 
be managed with a very delicate 
touch, for the industrial conditions 
of the country are such that the tariff 
is no longer a sectional question.” 


Congressman and former Gov- 
ernor Powers of Maine says he does 
not know a single Republican or 
even a Democrat in his district, which 
borders on Canada, who favors reci- 
procity with that country. He says, 
“It would ruin the industries of 
Aroostook and of northern Maine 
generally.” Mr. Powers of Maine 
must talk to Mr. Powers of Massa- 
chusetts. 

It is now evident that the New 
York Tribune and Chicago Tribune 
which joined the Democratic press 
in clamoring for early tariff revision 
right after the election, greatly over- 
estimated their influence upon the 
Administration and the Republican 
majority in Congress. The con- 
sensus of Republican opinion is so 
strongly against them that they have: 
wisely abandoned their agitation. 


The wheat harvest of France in 
1904 is estimated by the Minister of 
Agriculture at about 296,600,000) 
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bushels, or some 60,000,000 bushels 
less than in 19038. With the excep- 
tion of 1897, this year’s yield is less 
than that of any year within the past 
decade, but is somewhat ameliorated 
by the good quality of the grain. It 
is estimated that an import of 24,- 
120,000 bushels will be necessary. 


The New York Globe, an alleged 
Republican paper, complains of Re- 
publican inaction on the tariff, and 
advises the Democrats to take up 
tariff reform as an issue. Well, the 
Democrats made “tariff reform’ as 
much of an issue as they dared to do 
in the late campaign, and met with 
severe defeat at all points. The 
clamor for tariff revision just now is 
mostly confined to the Democratic 
and mugwump press. 


Previous to the tariff of 1902 only 


75,000 looms were employed in the 
The 


Some 


eotton manufacture in France. 
106,000. 


number now is 


6,150,000 spindles are employed. 
The number in Bristol County, 
Massachusetts, by the census of 


1900 was 4,561,129. The number 
within thirty miles of Providence, 
R. L., which includes Bristol County, 
was 7,209,285. The number in the 
South was 4,298,188. 


President Eliot of Harvard, in a 
speech before the Quill Club in New 
‘York, December 20, said: 


The country is now overridden by 
monopolies which under free institu- 
‘tions have become a menace. 

Look at the monopoly of the labor 
winion, which is entirely created by the 
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freedom of association. In England and 
in our own country the monopoly of 
the trusts is created precisely as it was 
more than four centuries ago. 

Then, surely, the monopoly of the 
trusts is not created by protection. 


The New York Commercial, which 
is now controlled by a graduate of 
the Evening Post, and of course is 
no longer to be classed as a protec- 
tionist journal, asserts that the Re- 
publicans in their last national plat- 
form to’ revise the 
tariff when conditions demanded that 
this should be done. So they did, but 
they are waiting for the conditions 
to develop. The Republican voters 
of the country have decided that 
there is no special urgency about 
the matter. 


““aovenanted” 


A Washington correspondent, 
speaking of the strength of the op- 
position to tariff revision, says: 
“There seems to be no weak place 
outside of Massachusetts, and Massa- 
chusetts is regarded as a cranky, 
mugwump state anyhow. They say 
that a man has to explain or apolo- 
gize in Boston for being a Republi- 
can at all, and that a Massachusetts 
protectionist is about equal to the 
average free trader from other sec- 
tions.” This is not true of a ma- 
jority of the people here at home, and 
it is a pity that some of the Massa- 
chusetts representatives have created 
that impression in Washington. 


A Philadelphia subscriber writes: 


I don’t understand why some of our 
Massachusetts friends wish the Admin- 
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istration to go back on the principles 
and policies of government on which it 
was elected. If any tariff law was in- 
dorsed by the people of any nation in 
the history of the world, it was the 
Dingley tariff law at the election on 
the 8th of November. If the verdict 
of the voters of the country then meant 
anything, it meant that they were sat- 
isfied with the practical operations of 
that law, and that they would sanction 
no tinkering of its schedules at this 
time. 

Our friend is undoubtedly right 
and if his views could be impressed 
upon the Public Ledger of his city 


they would do it good. 


The article on “The Deadly Re- 
bate,’ copied in this issue from The 
Advance, shows that at length peo- 
ple are beginning to find out the 
fatherhood of trusts and the brother- 
hood of graft. Hitherto they have 
been saying it was the tariff. If any- 
thing went wrong in any department 
of human endeavor the tariff was the 
one fruitful cause. “Paddy Miles’s 
Boy,” who complained that every- 
body laid everything to him, was a 
very humble type of long suffering 
innocence compared with this pack- 
horse of universal ignorance and 
mendacity, the tariff. At last, how- 
ever, some people can see something 
else and it is a hopeful sign when re- 
ligious newspapers and college presi- 
dents can discuss some of the ills of 
the public without so much as men- 
tioning the tariff. If all the effort 
that has been worse than wasted in 
condemning the tariff and advocating 
impracticable schemes of reciprocity 
had applied the ax to the real root 
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of the real evils that afflict the coun- 
try, the people might have regained 
their rights before now. 





The value of farm products in 
1904 is placed by the Department of 
Agriculture at $4,900,000,000. The 
corn crop yields a farm value greater 
than ever before. The farmers could 
from the proceeds of this single crop 
pay the national debt, the interest 
thereon for one year, and still have 
enough left to pay a considerable 
portion of the government’s yearly 
expenses. ‘The cotton crop comes 
next in value, while hay and wheat 
contend for third place. Notwith- 
standing the wheat crop shows a 
lower production than any year since 
1900, the farm value is the highest 
since 1881. Potatoes and _ barley 
reached their highest production in 
1904; save in 1902 the oat crop was 
large by 60,000,000 
bushels. The present crop of rice 
promises a yield of 900,000,000 
pounds — 300,000,000 more than 
ever before. Horses and mules 
reach the highest point this year, 
with an aggregate value exceeding 
$1,354,000,000. On the other hand 
cattle, sheep and hogs all show a 
slight decline. The steady advance 
in poultry leads to some astonishing 
figures. The farmers’ hens now pro- 
duce one and _ two-thirds billion 
dozens of eggs and at the high aver- 
age price of the year the hens during 
their busy season lay enough eggs in 
a single month to pay the year’s in- 
terest on the national debt. 


never so 
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QUININE AS AN AWFUL EX- 
AMPLE. 





URING the recent campaign 
a great gift to charity by a 
member of the Wrightman family 
of Philadelphia was made the occa- 
sion of an attack upon the tariff by 
its alert enemies, who are always 
looking for an instance, the charge 
being that the duty on quinine gave 
a monopoly to Powers & Wright- 
man, and as the demand was great 
during the Civil War, the benefici- 
aries of the tariff were permitted 
to rob the sick soldiers and pile up 
enormous fortunes. 

Knowing as we did that the tariff 
did not and could not confer a mo- 
nopoly, and that on the contrary the 
effect is to promote domestic com- 
petition; and knowing also that the 
duty was not in any sense protec- 
tive but was put on for revenue only 
at a time when everything that 
would yield money to support the 
war was taxed; yet, to know more 
‘about the quinine business: at that 
period, we inclosed a newspaper cut- 
ting of the attack to Henry Thayer 
& Co., manufacturing chemists and 
pharmacists, of Cambridge, one of 
the largest and most reputable 
houses in that line of business, and 
which was established in 1847, and 
asked if they knew of any special 
advantage which the tariff con- 
ferred upon their Philadelphia com- 
petitors, whose memory had been as- 
sailed, and they replied as follows: 

It is our impression that Powers & 


Wrightman and Rosengarten & Sons 
were the only people who had a practi- 
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cal and economical process ot manufac- 
turing quinine fifty years ago and the 
money to purchase cinchona in the 
London and, Continental markets; 
therefore, being the pioneers, they pos- 
sessed a superior knowledge and antici- 
pated the growing demand for these 
valuable salts. We do not think their 
fortune came to them in a large degree 
by quinine alone, but attribute it to 
their systematic and sagacious methods 
of business. 


This is probably a correct and 
truthful explanation; but even the 
truth, or life-long good character, or 
the grave itself, or all combined, are 
not proof against the ghouls who 
make even a great benevolence an 
occasion for attack upon the na- 
tional revenue policy, and who 
never hesitate to fan the embers of 
socialism and class hatred if per- 
chance it will win votes for the pi- 
racy which they call free trade. 

The history of the duty proves its 
revenue character. The Walker 
tariff of 1846, which professed to 
be for revenue only, taxed the sul- 
phate of quinine 20 per cent. The 
Morrill tariff of 1861 continued 
this duty, and that was avowedly a 
protective act, but did not seek to 
protect medicines. Then the war 
broke out and the need for more 
revenue became increasingly great. 
Quinine was raised to 30 per cent 
and Peruvian bark from which it is 
made was taxed 15 per cent, thus 
diminishing the protection but in- 
creasing the revenue, and in 1862 
the duty on the salts was raised to 
45 per cent, where it remained un- 
til 1872, when the need for revenue 
had fallen off and the duty was re- 
duced to 20 per cent. In 1879, how- 
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ever, even this duty could be spared 
and so quinine was made free and 
has ever since remained free. All 
these laws since 1846, were enacted 
by Republicans, who seem to be 
given no credit for reducing the 
duty as fast as the condition of the 
treasury would permit, until no duty 
remained. 

As for robbing the soldier, dur- 
ing the war the government itself 
was the largest purchaser of quinine 
and the soldiers got it without cost. 

The free traders opposed the war, 
opposed the soldiers, opposed the 
tariff and they are opposed to the 
truths of history. 


NEW YORK FARMERS AGAINST 
FOSS AND WHITNEY. 





[From the Malone Palladium. | 


It is the Massachusetts idea that the 
interests of the farmers of Vermont, 
Northern New York and other portions 
of our northern frontier shall be sacri- 
ficed to benefit that state. If the claim 
be that the general welfare requires that 
freer trade relations shall obtain be- 
tween Canada and the United States, 
then let the matter be threshed out on 
that line, and without provincial nar- 
rowness or local selfishness controlling 
the conclusion. But the proposition 
that the interest of one section shall be 
deliberately sacrificed in this matter to 
advance that of another is intolerable, 
and, if urged, will be met by determined 
protest and resistance. We had that 
sort of reciprocity with Canada half a 
century ago, and those along the fron- 
tier who know its history and conse- 
quences want no more of it. When the 
subject comes up for consideration at 
Washington, if it ever shall be brought 
forward seriously, steps must not be 
omitted for having the view of this sec- 
tion presented with ability and force. 
Vermont will be with us thoroughly, 
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and the occasion will be one for our 
member of Congress and our representa- 
tive men generally to prove their capac- 
ity for useful service and the extent of 
their influence. The locality’s interests, 
and the sure political and material con- 
sequences of failure to care for them, 
must be laid plainly before the state’s 
two senators, and their aid invoked. 

The policy of protection can not stand 
unless it be applied equitably and with 
regard for all interests. If it be aban- 
doned as to matters where the farmers 
are affected, these will soon help to see 
to it that it shall not be continued in 
items which manufacturers deem vital. 
That truth Massachusetts will do well 
not to forget. 





TARIFF REVISION CAN WAIT. 





[Baltimore American. ] 


The tariff is one of those things which 
must be handled with the utmost care 
and skill or the efforts to remedy imag- 
inary evils will result in disaster. The 
first question to be determined in any 
effort at revision is whether the present 
law is working for the public good, and 
that is already decided by about three- 
fourths of the intelligent people in the 
country and by the great prosperity 
which has succeeded its enactment. All 
laws have their imperfections, and there 
never was a revenue measure passed 
that did not work injury to individuals. 

The next question, therefore, must 
be: Are the inequalities under the tariff 
of a character to justify revision, always 
taking into consideration the harm that 
may accrue to business from alterations, 
as well as the tendency of legislative 
bodies to overdo the thing and cause 
much greater injury than they attempt 
to remedy. There can be no satisfac- 
tory work on the tariff during the short 
session of the present Congress, for if 
the house were to pass a bill the ponder- 
ous machinery of the senate would be 
an insurmountable obstacle to its be- 
coming a law. It would seem, there- 
fore, as there is no need of haste, the 
whole subject can with wisdom be left 
to the first session of the next Congress. 
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WAGE-EARNERS, CAPITAL AND EMPLOYERS. 


[Charles Heber Clark in the Philadelphia North American. | 


Ie a letter written to the North 
American by a_ subscriber in 
Washington, the following assertion 
is made: 

Of the twenty million laborers in this 
country, not one million are employed 
in protected industries, and these in- 
dustries are those in which large capital 
is required and in which it is impossi- 
ble for the mere laborer to employ him- 
self. 

The want of acquaintance with 
the facts here displayed shows how 
necessary it is that the public press 
should present intelligibly and ac- 
curately the truth respecting the pro- 
tective system. 

1. To begin with, our corre- 
spondent’s figures are wrong. Ac- 
cording to the United States census 
for 1900 the number of persons em- 
ployed in manufacturing industry 
was not one million, but nearly five 
and a half millions. There are not 
twenty million “laborers” in the coun- 
try, unless that name is to be applied 
to practically every person earning a 
living in the employment of others. 
But all of the five and a half millions 
engaged in manufactures are work- 
ing people and wage-earners, and 
every one of them (unless making 
patented articles) is exposed to for- 
eign competition, and therefore in 
need of tariff protection. 

2. None of the other laborers, 


whatever their number may be, re- 
quires such protection. Men who 
do the work of bakers and butchers, 
of carpenters, masons, blacksmiths 
and plumbers, of gardeners and 
quarrymen, of draymen and _ tele- 
graphers, of bricklayers and of 
hundreds of other trades feel no 
pressure from European rivalry. 
They are effectually protected by 
3,000 miles of ocean, with the re- 
sult that their wages, in the building 
trades for example, are almost in- 


variably higher than the wages 
earned in the factories. 
There are 1,300,000 railroad 


laborers in the United States. How 
is it possible that the railroad labor- 
ers of other countries shall in any 
manner interfere with their wage- 
rate? The only American work- 
man who is menaced with such inter- 
ference is he who is engaged in 
making articles also made in Europe 
and capable of ready transportation 
to our shores. In such a case every 
European laborer in that business, 
and working for smaller wages, is 
his competitor, and threatens him 
with either lower wages or idleness. 

Now, what the framers of our tariff 
tried to do was to give to the Ameri- 
can workman thus menaced artificial 
protection which would permit him 
to have wages as good as those ob- 
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tained by the American workmen 
who have natural protection. The 
attempt cannot fully succeed, _ be- 
cause the builder, for example, has 
absolute protection with no LEuro- 
pean rivalry possible in his field of 
operations, whilst the factory hand 
can have, at the best, only partial 
protection. But, in whatever degree 
the tariff contributes to the result, 
the working man gets the whole of 
the increase produced by the duty. 
There is abundant proof of this. We 
confine ourselves now to the testi- 
mony of the late William G. Steel, 
of this city, who manufactured 
worsteds here and in England. He 
declared that the American work- 
man is the sole direct pecuniary 
beneficiary of the tariff. 

There is an indirect benefit, first, 
to the employer, who is permitted to 
conduct his business without free 
competition, excepting from Amer- 
icans; and, second, to all men en- 
gaged in trades protected by nature. 
The 5,500,000 persons who work in 
the factories, by being withdrawn 
from other occupations, assuredly 
help to keep the pressure from those 
occupations and to maintain the 
practice of high wage-payments. 

8. A careful examination of the 
census reports will prove that “large 
capital’ is not required for all manu- 
facturing enterprises, and it is with- 
in knowledge of everybody that the 
door is wide open in this country to 
a capable workman who wishes to be- 
come an employer. 

Outside of the cities, in 1900, the 
average capital invested in manufac- 
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turing establishments was $10,000, 
and the average number of employed 
persons was but five. ‘This means 
that a very great majority of the fac- 
tories were operated with capital 
ranging from $600 to $1,500, and 
had not more than two or three 
workmen. ‘Taking the whole coun- 
try, including the cities, the average 
capital was but $19,000, and the 
average number of workmen but ten. 

The exact truth, then, is that most 
of our factories are in the hands of 
humble men, with small means, who 
share the toil of the men whom they 
hire. It is not unlikely that three- 
fourths of these concerns would be 
swept from existence if free trade 
should be suddenly forced upon the 
country. 

Another truth is that American 
working men, every day in the year, 
are climbing out of the ranks of the 
wage-earners into the ranks of em- 
ployers. There are no available 
statistics, but we venture the asser- 
tion that a large majority of the 
owners of American factories are 
men who began life as workmen, 
usually without a dollar of capital. 
Were it desirable, a list that would 
nearly fill this page could be made 
of such men in Philadelphia and its 
suburbs. 

And now the question is, Does 
free trade England offer any better 
opportunity to the working man to 
rise then he can find here? The tri- 
umphant and conclustve answer is 
that millions of English workmen 
who could find no chance to rise at 
home have come to this land and at- 
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tained splendid success. The tre- 
mendous immigration of Britons to 
this country cannot be explained 
upon any other theory than that the 
success which was possible here 1s 
quite impossible there. 





“THE PHILADELPHIA IDEA.” 





To the Editor of the Philadelphia 

Press, 

Sir:—It is most reassuring, indeed a 
profound cause for congratulation, to 
learn from Professor Patten that the 
college is at last beginning to emanci- 
pate itself from the dominating influ- 
ences of British free foreign trade ideas. 
Tt is not a day too soon, but this eman- 
cipation will be long in being fully real- 
ized. These institutions have so long 
been the refuge of a false and perni- 
cious philosophy of man’s relations to 
his fellow-men, and to the earth which 
he inhabits, that they can not fully 
realize, accept, and teach the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
in regard to this dominating subject in 
a day, a month, a year, or even in a 
decade. These institutions have much 
to answer for in the ruin, the poverty, 
the misery, and the degradation of the 
people, and the destruction of their 
morals and civilization... . 

The man who planted the seed which 
made possible “The Philadelphia idea” 
was Mathew Carey, who in 1819 set the 
ball in motion in this city, and who 
for twenty years, amid great discour- 
agement and at large personal expense, 
was the centre, the very life and soul, 
of the movement, and as such was ac- 
knowledged throughout the land. Dur- 
ing these two decades pamphlets, cor- 
respondence, public meetings, conven- 
tions, all inspired by his ardor, kept the 
movement so alive that the tariffs of 
1824, 1828, and 1832, all on protective 
lines, were enacted and prosperity soon 
took the place of universal ruin. This 
policy, abandoned in Mr. Clay’s “com- 
promise tariff” of 1833, leading in 1837 
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to universal bankruptcy, gave us in 
1842, after Mr. Carey had passed away, 
once more the beneficence of pro- 
tection, a beneficence so _ great, so 
prompt, so thoroughly diffused that even 
a college professor should have found 
cause to abandon his destructive the- 
ories in economics. 

Between 1819 and 1837 Mr. Carey 
wrote and published pamphlets in favor 
of protection amounting in the aggre- 
gate to 2,822 pages. His last pamphlet 
appeared in September, 1839, and on the 
sixteenth of that month the soul of this 
embodiment of public spirit, the author 
of “The Philadelphia Idea,” passed from 
its earthly habitation to the life beyond. 
His countrymen should ever hold his 
name in reverence as among the great- 
est of their benefactors. 

Henry Carry Barrp. 


The Boston Transcript appears to 
have caught hold of the idea that the 
West will not look with favor on any 
reciprocity project which would help 
the New England manufacturer at the 
expense of the Western producer. It 
might be well for Eastern manufactur- 
ers who wish to retain the duty on their 
finished products to keep in mind the 
fact that the retention of the protec- 
tive system is dependent in a large de- 
gree upon the votes of the producer of 
so-called raw materials and that if the 
latter are denied the benefits which 
the manufacturer eagerly grasps there 
will soon be a row which will end in 
leaving him to the tender mercies of 
foreign competition—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


No doubt those who stand pat with 
American industry will revise the tariff 
not to hurt business but to revive it 
when business declines. With our pres- 
ent large increase of foreign trade in 
American manufactures, a Congress, 
one hundred Republican majority, is 
not likely to obey the order of free 
traders, but the interests of American 
capital and _  labor.—Lewiston (Me.) 
Journal. 
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SILK MANUFACTURE IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 


O other industry better exem- 

plifies the skill and enterprise 

of our people and the benefits of a 

protective tariff than the manufac- 

ture of silk. Its record for fifty 

years is summarized in the following 
table: 
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“oiants” can see by this table that 
foreign competition has increased 
notwithstanding the growth of our 
home industry, which makes protec- 
tion quite as. necessary as it ever has 
been. The import in 1903 was 
much larger than in any year before 
1882, except in 1872, and it is well 
known that while our industry has 
grown foreign industries have grown 


MANUFACTURE OF SILK IN THE UNITED STATES, 1850 TO 1900. a 


Items 1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 
Establigchment............. number.. 67 139 86 882 472 483 
COPIA e Fost oki seis Sascee dollars.. 678,300 2,926,980 6,281,130 | 19,125,300 | 51,007,537 | 81,082,201 
Salaried officials, clerks, etc., 

number.. (bd) (b) (b) c1,581 2,657 

AIA RIOR shiek cc /ole av ss-c'c's. 6 hevera dollars.. (db) b) (b) 1,917,877 3,134,352 
Wage-earners, average...number.. 1,723 5,435 6,649 31,337 49,382 65,416 
POLIS WARCA. ss c6s..des ioe dollars.. 297,416 | _3,050,224 | 1,942,286 | 9,146,705 | 17,762,441 | 20,982,194 
Miscellaneous expenses...dollars.. d (EVGA Wiasieece aoe ctaes 4,259,623 | 10,264,208 
Cost of materials used..... dollars..} 1,093,860 3,901,777 7,817,559 | 22,467,701 | 51,004,425 | 62,406,665 
Value of products.......... dollars..| 1,809,476 | 6,607,771 | 12,210,662 | 41,033,045 | 87,298,454 | 107,256,258 
Raw silk used.....0.... os POUNGGas ter seek es oe as 462,965 684,488 2,690,482 6,376,881 9,760,770 

a From data of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

6 Not separately reported. 

c Includes proprietors and firm members. 

d Not reported. 

There is no variety of staple silk also, and ocean rates are much 

goods which is not now produced in smaller now than in former years. 
the United States, and of as good The silk manufacture in the 


quality, style and finish as any pro- 
duced abroad. ‘There are certain 
high class specialties like individual 
patterns and other expensive goods, 
involving much hand labor and skill, 
which cannot be produced here with 
profit, owing to the limited demand, 
hence they are not attempted. 

Notwithstanding the growth of 
our equipment there is still severe 
competition from abroad, as the table 
of imports, on the next page, for the 
last forty years shows. 

The way back fellows who talk 
about protection for “infant indus- 
tries,” but say it is not needed for 


United States is something to be 
proud of. It employs more than 
80,000,000 of capital and nearly 
70,000 people, some of them highly 
skilled. Probably the most attrac- 
tive manufacturing establishment in 
the world is that of Cheney Broth- | 
ers, in South Manchester, Conn., 
where the buildings are in a great 
park and the homes of the proprie- 
tors and many of the employees are 
in the same The 
value of silk goods made in this 
country in 1850, was only $1,809,- 
476, and the value of silk goods im- 
ported that year was $17,694,658. 


surroundings. 
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IMPORTS OF SILK MANUFACTURES AND 
RAW SILK INTO THE UNITED STATES. 

















Silk Raw Silk 
Year Manu: | eee 
factures | Quantity] Value 
a Dollars | Pounds | Dollars 
Pes Ab abe ee de ef FE sep trate 20,588,974}  407,935|.......+6- 
LBEBS Ne eee Eek 22'573,582| 288,286|..... pats 
ABER Nene tnees ae wee ee 30,842,393]  567,904|....--+--- 
1867..... HAE AMEN a 26,164,007;  491,983]....--++6 
TSGRTe ce bot eel 16,570,083] 512,449]........6. 
1869......sseeeseeeenes 22,333,600|  720,045]........0 
1870......seeeeseeeeeee 23,904,048]  583,589].....-+-06 
1871 32,341,001] 1,100,281|........5 
36,448,618] 1,063,809|.....-++0 
29,890,035] 1,159,420|....++.e0- 
7 23,996,782|  794,837]........ ; 
al ae Mieka Se te 24,380,923] 1,101,681|.......... 
ie LRA a al AMAT CF 1! 23,745,967| 1,354,991|.......06- 
1877 LS ea au erg 21,830,159) 1,186,170|.......... 
B78... esceeeeee see eeee 19,837,972] 1,182,750|.-..: .... 
1879 Fev a PRUE RN yt 24,013,398] 1,889,776|.......... 
ds ets eee LA cee meee 32,188,690] 2,562,236]....... see 
1889 ee ee ee a 32,056,701 2,790,413 eesoeeesee 
Hceibonbaodinrny RUn te 88,985,567| 3,221,259]...-...06 
BB ae Ses Sew 36,764,276] 4,209,015|......e6) 
IBBE KS Poe oe eee ae, 36,673,646] 3,839,259] .....ceeee 
es NEA RUN eis shmaak 27,467,565| 4,085,787|..+sseeee . 
Je Pies a's emis aencae 27,957,939] 6,366,370|......seee 
Peete an dadg st att 31,347,923] 5,487,799] --.++- wee 
Hee AKr eee Uta eee| 38,350,999] 5,916,153|...sceeeee 
eee Oat seus 35,122,766] 6,551,587!......++- : 
ats Ahlan a 38,686,374| '7,347,909|.-.-eecses 
Lp aot Ch «es+| 37,880,143] 6,184,576] ....ccee : 
Ht Rint ied ee 31,172,894] 8,642,828].....--s6. 
My enters 38,958,928] 8,310,548] 29,725,949 
L Sealeucranitinete 24,811,773] 65,720,661) 16,121,797 
pe mvacayeyer A 31,206,002] 8,995,839] 22,487,014 
seca nia pect 26,652,768] 9,084,920) 26,650,528 
eT Stnchctestte> cae 25,199,067| 7,993,444] 18,918,283 
de ricre nacre: 23,523,665] 12,077,459} 31,106,057 
ay GR aa aches 25,109,074 11,236,846] 32,477,339 
ABO cagerhensge® »+..-| 30,894,373] 13,043,714] 45,311,525 
FOUR tat ieredttatass 26,842,138] 10,405,423] 30,051,226 
Poe er tees sts -Abes 32,640,242] 14,230,708 42,633,656 
iiss aa Roane 35,963,552| 15,270,600| 50,010,892 
SHU AL inhe eu ten 31,973,680] 16,692,950] 46,089,803 


In 1900 the home product was 
$107,256,258, and the import was 
$26,808,534. We 
nearly 70 per cent of what we con- 


now produce 


sume. The varieties of the product 


have steadily increased and the cost 
to the consumer has materially de- 
clined. If this is not a triumph of 
our national policy what could be? 


The New York Evening Post and the 
Boston Herald were accustomed, dur- 
ing the campaign just closed, to speak 
in contemptuous terms of President 
Roosevelt’s economic knowledge and 
theories. Now that the election is over 
they are spreading “soft sawder” over 
him, and assert that, deep down in his 
heart, he desires tariff revision and is 
really anxious to adopt free-trade sug- 
gestions and methods.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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CONNECTICUT GONGRESSMEN 
AGAINST REVISION. 


[From the Springfield Republican. |] 


Connecticut Congressmen, replying 
to an inquiry from the Hartford Times, 
hold out no hope either for tariff revi- 
sion or Canadian reciprocity. Mr. 
Henry of Rockville thinks the time 
has passed for securing a satisfactory 
trade arrangement with Canada, as 
that country is becoming one of the 
most radically protectionist in the 
world. He is non-committal or very 
vague on the subject of home revision. 
Mr. Sperry of New Haven thinks there 
will be no extra session to deal with 
the tariff, and Mr. Brandegee is op- 
posed to revision at any kind of a ses- 
sion. Mr. Hill of Norwalk and Senator 
Platt both decline to express any opin- 
ions, and Mr. Lilley of Waterbury 
doubts whether revision can wisely be 
undertaken, fearing that the opening of 
the question would disturb business. 
Connecticut “stand pat”—that is what 
this canvass shows. 


These Connecticut men have set 
a good example for Massachusetts 
representatives to follow. Has not 
this State as large a stake in in- 
dustrial peace as that? 





Prominent business men and manu- 
facturers, of Philadelphia, Pa., sat 
down at what might be called a protec- 
tion dinner at the Union League Club 
on November 21. The host of the occa- 
sion was Richard Champion, the well- 
known manufacturer, and the guest of 
honor was Charles Heber Clark. The 
dinner was given as an expression of 
appreciation of the excellent service 
done by Mr. Clark for the friends of 
protection in a series of articles pub- 
lished during the recent political cam- 
paign. Mr. Clark made the principal 
address of the evening. The keynote 
of his speech, taken up and reiterated 
by those who followed him, was “Stand 
pat on the tariff! At least, until re- 
visionists prove that the present sched- 
ule is unwise.” 
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THE SELFISHNESS OF RECI- 
PROCITY ADMITTED. 





[Bulletin of the American Iron and 
Steel Association. ] 


RGUING in favor of a reciproc- 

ity treaty with Canada the 
Boston Commercial Bulletin for 
December 3, says: “There are cer- 
tain duties in our own tariff that are 
utterly needless from the point of 
view of protection. The duties on 
hides and beef and coal and wheat 
and timber are conspicuous 
amples.” The Commercial Bulletin 
would remove these duties in ex- 
change for concessions in our favor 
in the Canadian tariff. The duty 
on hides may not be needed for pro- 
tection, but the Commercial Bulle- 
tin itself said last January that “we 
do not find that this tariff has af- 
fected the growth in the export 
movement for American footwear, 
as many try to make out”; therefore 
it can not have injuriously affected 
our shipments of shoes to Canada. 
The duty on beef is for the protec- 
tion of our farmers, as is also the 
duty on wheat. The farmers say 
that without these duties they would 
be subjected to injurious competi- 
tion from Mexico and. Canada, and 
their word ought to be taken in a 
matter with which they are entirely 
familiar. The duty on coal may or 
may not be needed for protection, 
but why should we throw away the 
revenue derived from the imports of 
Nova Scotia coal and add that rev- 
enue to the profits of Nova Scotia 
done re- 


ex- 


mine operators, as was 
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cently when bituminous coal was 
free of duty? The duty on “timber,” 
in which phrase the Commercial 
Bulletin doubtless means to include 
all lumber, is certainly needed for 
the protection of our lumber inter- 
ests, which exist in many States— 
in the South as well as in the North, 
on the Pacific Coast as well as in the 
States bordering on Canada. 

The trouble with such advocates 
of reciprocity as the Commercial 
Bulletin is that they would sacrifice 
industries in which they have 
no special interest that other 
industries nearer home may be spec- 
ially favored, even if exceptionally 
prosperous now. This is the narrow- 
est provincialism. This is a big 
country and all its varied industrial 
interests are entitled to considera- 
tion in tariff legislation and to pro- 
tection if needed. So far as we have 
observed no Massachusetts advocate 
of reciprocity has proposed to place 
any of the special products of that 
State in the free list. 

The Commercial Bulletin 
makes no concealment of the pur- 
pose of the Massachusetts advocates 
of reciprocity to injure some of the 
leading industries of Canada. It 
says: ‘Massachusetts is interested 
in reciprocity because we wish Ca- 
nadian duties lowered on our manu- 
factures on Massachusetts shoes and 
woolens and cottons and clothing, 
and carriages and furniture. <A rec- 
iprocity treaty with Canada or with 
any other country that included no 
concessions by that country for the 


also 


benefit of our manufactures would 
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die still-born, even if the confirming 
power were not the United States 
Senate but the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court.” : 

It therefore appears that the Mas- 
sachusetts believers in reciprocity 
would not only purposely injure 
American industries in which they 
have no interest but that they would 
also strike down struggling Cana- 
dian industries. A simple statement 
of this policy by their own organ is 
enough to condemn both it and 
them. England pursued this policy 
toward the industries of this coun- 
try as long as she could, but our 
reciprocity advocates should be 
ashamed to follow in her footsteps. 
Fortunately for Canada her states- 
men will not consent to the destruc- 
tion of Canadian manufactures for 
our benefit. 





THE RAGE FOR CHEAPER 
THINGS. 





[American Economist. ] 


Frankly let it be said that any vast 
extension of our foreign markets for 
American manufactures is a dream; a 
fantasy, a chimera—unless it be done 
by reducing production cost, by cutting 
down the wages of American labor. It 
is not the function, not the manifest 
destiny of the United States to do the 
manufacturing for the rest of the 
world. The American wage scale and 
the American standard of living make it 
impossible. Only two classes of people 
clamor for more foreign trade and urge 
tariff reduction as the means to that 
end: Either free traders, who seek to 
do away with protection altogether; or 
else protectionists who have not yet fig- 
ured out the difference between an as- 


sured market with a consuming capacity 


of twenty billions a year and a foreign 
trade which could not be increased to 
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one-twentieth of that amount without 
greatly impairing the value of the 
twenty-billion-dollar market. 

There is and can be no motive back 
of the desire for swift and sweeping re- 
ductions in the rates of the Dingley 
tariff other than to bring in an era of 
lower prices, to cheapen things. Does 
the country want an era of cheaper 
things, of cheaper labor, of cheaper man- 
hood and womanhood? That is the 
question, the answer to which must, or 
should, determine whether the tariff is 
to be smashed. 


THE INDEPENDENT INDUS- 
TRIES. 





[Omaha Bee.] 


It being impracticable to remove 
tariff duties from goods made by the 
combinations without removing protec- 
tion from their independent competitors, 
any one can understand from an exam- 
ination of the above figures what the 
effect would be of carrying out the 
Democratic policy. It would simply re- 
sult, as the President has pointed out, 
in destroying the independent indus- 
tries, with incalculable injury to both 
capital and labor. The bulwark against 
monopoly being thus broken down, there 
would be a clear field for the combina- 
tions and there can be no doubt that 
they would make haste to cultivate it. 
“From the standpoint of those inter- 
ested in the solution of the trust prob- 
lem,” says Mr. Roosevelt in his letter of 
acceptance, “such a change would mere- 
ly mean that the trust was relieved of 
the competition of its weaker American 
competitors and thrown only into com- 
petition with foreign competitors, and 
that the first effort to meet this new 
competition would be made by cutting 
down wages and would therefore be 
primarily at the cost of labor.” This 
view is so obviously sound and rational 
that it would seem it must receive gen- 
eral acceptance and acquiescence. The 
industrial combinations cannot be hit 
through tariff changes without at the 
same time hitting the independent in- 
dustries. 
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THH PROTECTION CAUSE IN ENGLAND. 


OR some time past several 
American free trade papers 
have sought to show that the 


protection movement in England is 
rapidly on the decline, and that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff reform 
plans are doomed to failure. But 
the London correspondent of the 
New York Tribune reports that the 
result of the presidential election in 
this country has greatly strengthened 
the cause of protection in England. 
If the American people had shown 
any lack of faith in the policies 
which the Republican party repre- 
sented, the British free trade speak- 
ers and newspapers would have 
pointed the moral that England must 
stand by Cobdenism with unflinch- 
ing loyalty. As there is no evidence 
that either America, or France, or 
Germany, or the Colonies are pre- 
pared to sacrifice the interests of 
their working people by lowering 
their tariffs, the tariff reformers are 
returning to their attack upon free 
trade with This 
correspondent says: 


increased ardor. 


Bonar Law, who is the most logical 
and consistent of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
supporters in the Ministry, has prompt- 
ly warned free traders that they are 
begging the question when they assert 
that the weight of authority is on their 
side. Mr. Morley, for example, may 
hold the opinion that great as the pros- 
perity of the United States has been 
under protective tariffs, it would not 
have been less under free trade, but the 


burden of proof rests with him, since 
the most closely reasoned conjecture is 
less convincing than practical experi- 
ence. What Germany might have done 
if it had gone on under free trade is a 
matter of speculation. What Germany 
has done since the rejection of free 
trade is a matter of fact, and practical 
inferences are to be drawn by the Eng- 
lish from it, if the most energetic na- 
tion of mercantile competitors is thor- 
oughly satisfied with the operation of 
its tariff system. The argument from 
the unprecedented majorities for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is equally convincing, 
Mr. Bonar Law sums up the case for 
tariff reform in these pointed questions: 
“Are the opinion and experience of the 
rest of the world in this matter, and 
also of many of our own countrymen 
who have gone abroad, to count for 
nothing?” “Why should we stand naked 
and defenseless, dealing with men all 
armed to the teeth.” 


Although Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour prefer to be known as 
“tariff reformers” rather than “pro- 
tectionists,’ and their fiscal policy 
may not embody the principle of 
protection in the American sense, 
yet it comprehends a wide departure 
from the abstract principles of free 
trade. It is now evident that the 
Conservative and Liberal Unionists 
parties, after the general election, 
will be fully committed to the 
Chamberlain tariff program, though 
they may not be successful in that 
election and so may be the party in 
opposition. When Mr. Chamber- 
lain raised the standard of revolt 
against free trade, he anticipated de- 
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feat in the first general election and 
success in a second struggle after the 
overthrow of the Liberal govern- 
He was not disheartened 
when there were signs in the by- 
elections of a sharp, decisive reaction 
He concentrated 
his efforts upon the conversion of the 


ment. 


against his cause. 


Unionist party to his principles, so 
that the Liberals, when they re- 
turned to power, would be 
fronted with an opposition united on 
the questions of retaliation against 
foreign tariffs and preference for 
While his enemies have 
been taunting him with the evidence 
that the country was still in favor 
of free trade and unconvinced by his 
oratory, the Liberal Unionist organ- 
ization has been transformed into a 
tariff reform party and the local 
associations of the 
party have been converted to his 
views. When the annual meeting 
of the Tariff Reform League was 
held last summer he could announce 
that over two hundred members of 
Parliament had accepted the un- 
authorized program, and that the 
party press, with a single notable 
exception, heartily advocated it. 
The activities of the tariff reformers 
have been multiplied and systema- 
tized, until now it is believed that 
entire unity of action has been se- 
cured. The correspondent gives the 
following interesting views of the 


con- 


colonies. 


Conservative 


situation: 


When Cobden entered upon his mis- 
sion of converting England to free 
trade, he commanded the support of the 
mercantile and manufacturing classes at 
once, because they were not exposed to 
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competition in the home market, and 
accepted with a light heart his predic- 
tion that the English example would 
speedily be followed abroad and foreign 
markets be opened to them. The same 
classes are now strongly influenced by 
the tariff reform argument. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman attributes to self- 
interest their conversion to protection- 
ism, and describes them as eager to be- 
come grasping beneficiaries of a system 
which will make them richer and their 
working people poorer; but assertions 
like these manifestly are exaggerations. 
The low revenue tariff of ten per cent 
suggested by Mr. Chamberlain will not 
enrich either the manufacturers or the 
merchants, for it will not be high 
enough to give them exclusive control 
of the home market. They will think 
nothing themselves of selling British 
goods in a foreign country where there 
was so low a tariff; and they are not 
convinced that German and American 


manufacturers can be kept out of Eng- 


land by so slight a barrier. British 
manufacturers and bagmen are as 
shrewd and intelligent to-day as they 
were in Cobden’s time, and they under- 
stand the conditions of current business, 
as the economists and politicians do not. 
They know the difference between ex- 
port prices and domestic market prices 
in almost every branch of manufacture 
in England, and have been in the habit 
of reducing their profits and lowering 
the cost of production in order to force 
their goods upon foreign consumers. 
They assert that it would be only fair 
and reasonable if the Germans, dump- 
ing manufactures in England, were 
forced to pay a tariff duty here, as they 
themselves are compelled to do when 
they send their goods abroad. A tariff 
might not wholly exclude the competing 
product, but it would be helpful in en- 
abling British manufacturers to control 
the home market. If more British 
goods were sold in the United Kingdom 
there would be more employment for 
workingmen, with a tendency toward 
higher wages. Arguments of this na- 
ture have been familiar enough in pro- 
tectionist America, but in England the 
reasoning seems novel when it comes 
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from the mercantile and manufacturing 
classes, which in the halcyon days of 
Cobdenism felt confident of their ability 
to hold every market where their goods 
could be sold. 

The veterans on the Liberal side re- 
new their youth in repeating the worn- 
out formulas of Cobdenism. They pro- 
- claim the old Manchester gospel of 
cheapness as the supreme blessing of 
modern civilization, and try to convince 
the English consumer that he ought to 
be profoundly grateful when foreigners 
ruin themselves by dumping merchan- 
dise in the United Kingdom at a price 
below the cost of production. When the 
consumer is a thoughtful workingman 
he may have a suspicion that cheapness 
will be dear if it takes too much employ- 
ment away from the English factory. 
Of course, the free trade orator contends 
with academic fervor that the tariff 
duty is a tax which inevitably falls 
upon the consumer, but the practical 
English merchant knows that it is not 
so. Decade after decade British goods 
have been sold abroad at export prices 
below the market prices at home, and 
as foreign tariffs have risen the cutting 
has been deeper, so as to force the sale 
of the wares abroad. When American 
buyers come to England they name 
prices which will cover the duties and 
leave a margin for the jobbers’ profits, 
and if they fail to get the figures 
wanted they go to Germany and find 
them there. Merchants and manufac- 
turers know the difference between ex- 
port prices and market prices, and they 
are convinced that they themselves pay 
a large portion of the duties on the 
goods sold by them in Germany and 
America, and they do not consider it 
unreasonable when the Chamberlain 
tariff reformer assures them that the 
proposed duty of ten per cent would be 
paid by foreign competitors and dump- 
ers rather than by British consumers. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
Mr. Asquith hold in reserve, however, 
the oldtime stock argument that the 
workingman would be impoverished by 
the adoption of a moderate tariff, since 
it would add enormously to the cost of 
living and diminish the purchasing 
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power of his wages. That rusty old gun 
now misses fire as often as it goes off. 
The English workingman must be dull 
indeed if he believes at sight the free 
trade inference that American and Ger- 
man wage-earners are impoverished by 
a tariff which increases their wages and 
employment and raises their standard 
of living. 


PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS. 





[Buffalo Express. ] 


In a state of society such as existed 
in most parts of Europe in Adam 
Smith’s day it would be possible to 
make a sharper distinction between con- 
sumers and producers. With an idle 
aristocracy at the top and a poverty- 
stricken peasantry at the bottom of the 
social scale, the one might be designated 
as consumers and the other as produc- 
ers. We had developed such a system in 
the southern part of this country before 
the Civil War. It was then that the 
ideal of Democratic writers, the Walker 
tariff, was adopted. And the men who 
sought to perpetuate that system placed 
a free-trade clause in the Constitution 
of the Confederate States. But that 
system was overthrown by the war, and 
though the efforts of the Vardamans, 
Tillmans, Davises and their kind are 
plainly directed toward its re-establish- 
ment in effect, if not in name, no one 
who believes in human freedom can wish 
to see 1t come again. 


There is no mistake that the people 
want a continuance of the present na- 
tional policy on all lines, and they are 
entitled to have it. All the howling 
of the mugwumps against the tariff 
and the foreign policy of the Adminis- 
tration should be treated with absolute 
contempt. The American people are 
entitled to have the kind of adminis- 
tration they want; and they want the 
kind they are getting, and it is the 
duty of the party just elected to give it 
to them.—Gunton’s Magazine. 
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WHY SHOULD WE NOT 
“STAND PAT’? 





[General Wiliam F. Draper in the 
Boston Herald.] 


To the Editor of The Herald: 

Your Washington correspondence 
shows that the Republican leaders 
in the Senate and House interpret 
the recent great national victory of 
the Republican party as an indorse- 
ment of the Dingley tariff bill, or at 
least of its vital principle, protec- 
tion. 

Further, the recent successful 
meeting of the Home Market Club 
shows that Massachusetts Republi- 
cans, as a whole, stand by this prin- 
ciple, though a few may be illogical 
or weak-kneed. 

The Republican party, in spite of 
all the assaults of its enemies and the 
attempts that have been made to 
divide its councils, remains the party 
of protection, as the Democratic 
party stands for free, or at least for 
freer, trade. 

Assuming this to be true, what 
is the situation? 

The present tariff, the Dingley 
tariff, is a Republican measure, 
passed, if I remember correctly, by 
a unanimous Republican vote in the 
House and Senate. Under it the 
country has been prosperous and is 
still prosperous, and under it protec- 
tionists believe we shall have greater 
prosperity in the next four years 
than if we make a general revision 
in the direction of lower duties. 


All business men agree that such 
a revision will cause at least a tem- 
porary depression, and protectionists 
fear that any substantial reduction, 
like that of the Wilson law will 
bring widespread calamity and 
misery. 

A make-believe reduction that 
will not hurt anybody much will not 
help anybody much, and if such a 
revision should be made, The Her- 
ald will be one of the first to de- 
nounce it as a fraud and to call for 
still lower duties. This it could do 
without any revision of the argu- 
ments that it has been using. 

Under these circumstances, why 
should we invite uncertainty and 
danger? 

It may be said that my arguments 
would count against any revision of 
the tariff hereafter. So they would 
until the time comes when changes 
are more imperatively needed than 
now. Stability counts for something 
in business, and there is no necessity 
for digging up our foundations 
every year or every eight years. The 
Dingley tariff may not be perfect, 
but neither is any other law on our 
statute books. Even a revised tariff 
would not be, and from a protection- 
ist standpoint it would be more 
likely to be worse than better. 

To summarize my position: The 
Dingley tariff is a good one, business 
is adjusted to it, and the country 
has overwhelmingly indorsed it in 
the recent election. 

Why should we not stand pat? 

Wrt1am F. Draper. 
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RECIPROCITY A DELUSION. 





[From the N. Y. Press.] 
/} HEREVER one looks into 


this question of reciprocity 
proof piles on proof that there is ab- 
solutely no sentiment in business. 
When we offer our mortal enemy a 
better article at a better price than 
he can get it from his dearest friend 
he buys from us. When we offer our 
dearest friend a poor article and ata 
higher cost than an article is offered 
to him by his mortal enemy he buys 
not from us, his friend, but from his 
enemy, because buying and selling 
is a pure matter of business. 

If the United Kingdom bought 
every dollar’s worth of: the exports 
that go from Canada and every dol- 
lar’s worth that Canada might offer, 
and if we bought not a cent’s worth, 
when Canada came in turn to buy 
what she needed she would take the 
money which she got from England 
for selling to England what England 
wanted and with it she would buy 
from us, or from anybody else, what 
she in turn wanted. In our own re- 
lations with Cuba we have discovered 
the workings of this law of trade 
more than once. In our very latest 
experiment with Cuban reciprocity 
we are finding that the Cubans take 
the additional money which we are 
paying them for our increased im- 
ports from them and spend it, as the 
latest report of our Minister at 
Havana shows, not with us, not in 
buying more from us, but with 
France, Germany, Spain and Eng- 
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land, buying more from them, and 
with our money. | 
And we discover, everywhere we 


look, that the highest advantage 


which the people of the United 
States can possess is, first of all, to re- 
tain our own market for our own 
producers, because this market is 
bigger and richer than any other 
market in the world; and, next, so to 
stimulate and increase our own pro- 
duction, under the guarantee which 
the possession of our own market 
gives that our producers, busy, suc- 
cessful and powerful, can then go 
out and fight for the markets of the 
world. 

This paper, like very other Ameri- 
can, would dearly love to increase 
our sales abroad. We could wish to 
gain all the foreign markets that 
there are, but we do not delude our- 
selves into thinking that we shall 
gain anybody’s market by giving 
And if we should 
gain anybody’s market in such an ex- 
change we should be bartering 
hundreds for tens, and thousands for 
| thou- 
sands; for there is no market abroad 


him our market. 


hundreds, and millions for 
which could compensate for the loss 
of our own market; there are no fifty 
markets. All the foreign purchases 
of all Europe, with Canada and all 
the Latin-Americans thrown in, are 
not so great a trade and cannot yield 
to this country the business, the 
profit and the prosperity which we 
get from being in complete possession 
of this, the market of the United 
States. 
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THE | DINGDEY: (TART RE- 
AFFIRMED. 





[From the Textile Manufacturers’ 


Journal. | 


lie is not for us generally to talk 
politics, for the Journal has 
nothing whatever to do with general 
questions, its only contact with par- 
ties and platforms being in relation 
to those which bear directly upon in- 
dustrial conditions. The Journal is 
looking after the welfare of manu- 
facturers and the welfare of the peo- 
ple of this country from an industrial 
standpoint, and because of this it be- 
leves in a tariff which is protective 
of American industries, and which 
promises the home market to home 
industries. Because of this it re- 
joices in the election of Mr. Roose- 
velt and in the assured continuance 
of the protective idea. 

This does not necessarily mean 
that there should be no change in or 
modification of the tariff, that all 
schedules are well adjusted, that the 
tariff is properly balanced from the 
first section to the final section. It 
would be foolish to claim this, for 
the tariff is man-made, and being 
man-made contains errors, and these 
errors should be corrected. Industrial 
conditions change, and what was es- 
sential to a satisfactory condition ten 
years ago may not be essential to- 
day. These are truths recognized by 
all the political economists. But 
when these changes are to be made 
they should be made by those who 
are friendly to the fundamental idea 
which permeates and pervades each 
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schedule, the ideas which form the 
basic principles of the tariff. The 
free trader is not the man to make a 
tariff that is protective in its princi- 
ples, and it is particularly fortunate 
for the industrial interests of this 
country that Mr. Roosevelt has back 
of him a congress which is friendly 
to the protective idea and which will 
see that whatever changes or modi- 
fications of the tariff are made will 
be consistent with the principles of 
protection. 

To-day the country has reaffirmed 
the Dingley law and the reaffirma- 
tion stands good for at least four 
years longer. There will be no soup 
houses, no great idleness among 
mills, no large armies of unemployed, 
but the prosperity which has been at 
all times associated with protective 
tariffs will continue with us another 
four years. There may be extrane- 
ous causes which will operate ad- 
versely to individual concerns, but 
these will not affect the industry at 
large. Because of this we rejoice in 
the election of Mr. Roosevelt, and in 
the success of the Republican ticket. 


Government requirements are likely 
to grow rather than decline. The mere 
increase of population, together with 
the tendency to broaden the scope of 
Federal activities, will compel even 
with rigid economy a budget that will 
reflect these conditions. Therefore it 
is to be expected in fiscal legislation 
that if something is lopped off here an 
equivalent must be put on there. 
Revenue readjustment is not a simple 
task anywhere, and in this country it 
is always liable to be complicated by 
politicians playing for points useful to 
them at home.—Boston Transcript. 
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EUROPEAN COTTON MILL 
WAGES. 





[From the Textile World Record.] 


T the recent Cotton Congress at 
Zurich the condition of the 
working people was discussed in pri- 
vate conversation and the following 
report by the Manchester Guardian 
of a discussion by a group of English 
and Continental delegates shows how 
desperate must be the situation 
among the Continental workers: 

Continental delegate: “You pay 
them for a full week although they 
work only forty hours?’ 

English delegate: “No, we pay 
them only for the hours they work.” 

Continental: “Can they live on 
these reduced wages?” 

English: “Short time makes it 
necessary for them to exercise the 
severest economy, but with much 
self-denial it provides a bare living 
and compels no recourse to charity.” 

Continental: “Our people are so 
poorly paid that they could not live 
if one-third of their usual income 
was taken away from them. There 
lies the chief difficulty in the way of 
short time on the Continent.” 

In spite of the difference in race, 
language, government and social in- 
stitutions the people of the whole 
world are bound together by com- 
mon interests and the ravages of the 
boll weevil in Texas or the disposi- 
tion of the negro to leave the cotton 
fields of the South, means loss of 
work and untold suffering to the 
working people of over-populated 
Europe. Wages are so low there 
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that the soul and body of the Euro- 
pean worker is held together by a 
very slender tie. A slight disturbance 
of the industrial system brings them 
face to face with starvation. The 
difficulty in the cotton industry is 
that too many are spinning and 
weaving cotton in Europe and too 
few are raising it in our Southern 
states. There is an over supply of 
workers in the cotton mills and a 
scarcity of workers in the cotton 
fields. The labor supply is un- 
equally distributed. 

During the past few years cotton 
manufacturing in Italy has under- 
gone a phenomenal development, 
due to the utilization of the water 
power from the melting glaciers of 
the Alps and to the supply of cheap 
labor obtained from the teeming 
population of Italy. Twelve years 
ago there were practically no cotton 
goods made in Italy. According to 
a recent official report there are at 
present 2,111,170 spindles and 78,- 
306 looms in the Italian cotton mills, 
in which 185,198 persons were em- 
ployed, divided as follows: 


Men 
VY ORTIGID eel e etree 5 baa 82,932 
Children under 15 years 17,528 


Of the total number of operatives 
12.3 per cent were children under 15 
years, as compared with 73-4 per 
cent in our northern mills and 25 
per cent under 16 years in our south- 
ern mills. 

Astonishingly low wages are paid. 
The average for the men is 41 cents; 
for the women 32 cents; and for the 
children 19 1-2 cents per day. Four- 
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fifths of the cotton used comes from 
the United States and the other 
ftth from India and Egypt. 


THE PEOPLE INDORSED PRO- 
TECTION. 





[From Gunton’s Magazine.] 


HE Journal of Commerce ad- 
mits that “the people of the 
United States have decided by an 
emphatic vote that they didn’t desire 
a change in the Administration.” 
Yet, probably from the force of 
habit, it warns the Republicans that 
if they do not revise the tariff they 
may invite disaster in the next con- 
test. Pray, what does this 
whelming vote mean, if it is not an 
emphatic snub to all who, like the 
Journal of Commerce, are ever- 
lastingly nagging about a revision of 
the tariff? Was not that the main 
issue? Was not the ammunition of 
the campaign chiefly directed against 
the tariff? Were not the speeches 
and editorials and campaign litera- 
ture all a cry for tariff revision? Has 
not that been stuck under the nose 
of every citizen from one end of the 
land to the other? and is 
about that very cry that the answer 
has come in thundering tones, “Let 
the tariff alone?’ The towering ma- 
jorities. everywhere emphatically say 
that the American people have no 
faith in the professional tariff tink- 
erers like the Journal of Com- 
merce and the mugwump press. If 
the verdict is not an emphatic com- 
mand that the mugwumps and 


over- 
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Democrats shall not be trusted to 
touch the tariff, and that its revision 
shall be left to the Republicans, then 
pray, what does it mean? The ma- 
jority party in Congress has received 
unqualified authority from the peo- 
ple to tell such nagging tariff reform- 
ers to sit down... . 

The mugwump press actually ad- 
mits defeat, but it thinks the verdict 
was personal and had no real relation 
to tariff reform. Such blindness or 
conceit is hopeless. ‘To all who have 
eyes to see, the verdict in the recent 
election was an emphatic “No” to all 
the claims of the mugwumps about 
tariff reform and corporation perse- 
cution and other kindred cries. Of 
course these doctrinaire reformers 
must go on saying something, but the 
Administration and the Republican 
party in Congress should treat their 
demand for tariff reform with com- 
plete contempt. The decision to re- 
vise the tariff or not revise it should 
be determined entirely by the 
economics of the situation, from the 
point of view of national protection. 
The people have endorsed this policy 
as no policy was ever endorsed be- 
fore. The doctrine of national pro- 
tection and the natural development 
of industry should govern the policy 
of the Administration and Congress, 
regardless of anything that the mug- 
wumps and Democrats may say. The 
people have given the mandate, and 
it is for those who received the votes 
It is the 
voice of the people and not the noise 
of a disgraced and shriveled party 
that should be heeded. 


to carry out the order. 


THE 


A SOUND MINNESOTA CON- 
GRESSMAN. 





INNESOTA, like Massachu- 
setts and Iowa, has been a 
seat of agitation for tariff revision 
and reciprocity. The railroads run- 
ning into Canada and the flour mills 
grinding Canadian wheat have ex- 
erted a powerful influence on that 
side. The principal newspapers of 
the Twin Cities are said to be owned 
by the railroads and they have car- 
ried on an active propaganda. Often 
a favorite Boston newspaper copies 
reciprocity or revision or free trade 
articles from. one of those journals 
and in giving credit uses the suffix 
“Rep,” thus leading its readers to 
think that what the party generally 
regards as political heresy has be- 
come accepted Republican doctrine 
in Minnesota. 

But fortunately there are some 
brave and honest public men in that 
State who have not been swept off 
their feet by those self-seeking in- 
terests and their plausibilities. One 
of them is Congressman James T. 
McCleary of Mankato, whose prom: 
inence in Congress is such that he is 
a member of the important com- 
mittee on Appropriations. In No- 
vember, some ill-informed Washing: 
ton correspondents claimed him as 
favoring early revision, but when he 
passed through St. Paul on his way 
to Washington the Pioneer-Press in- 
terviewed him and he gave expres- 
sion to the same sound views that 
were spoken in Washington about 
the same time by Senator Hale of 
Maine and by Speaker Cannon. 
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“You ask me whether or not,” said 
he, “in my judgment, the tariff should 
be revised in the near future. In my 
speech on the tariff published in the 
Congressional Record last spring, and 
in every speech I made during the 
recent campaign, J answered that ques- 
tion unequivocably in the negative. 
Since election I have not discovered any 
reason for changing in the slightest the 
opinion then expressed. 

“As I said in that Record speech, 
tariff schedules are not sacred, and the 
tariff should be revised whenever it be- 
comes evident that there is more to be 
gained than lost by the people of the 
United States through such revision. 
But, as the national platform says, it 
should not be revised until then. After 
examining with care every ground for 
immediate tariff revision that I have 
heard of, I am of the opinion that not 
one of them is valid. 

“How do I interpret the election 
itself? Making every proper allowance 
for the great personal popularity of 
President Roosevelt himself, I construe 
the election as a most emphatic endorse- 
ment of Republican policies, and as an 
imperative mandate from the people to 
‘let well enough alone.’ 


“It wAs RooSEVELT, THE NOMINEE OF 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, STANDING SQUARE- 
LY ON THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLAT- 
FORM, WHO WAS ELECTED BY SUCH AN 
OVERWHELMING MAJORITY. THAT PLATFORM 
WAS OUR PROMISE TO THE PEOPLE. IT 
GOES ‘WITHOUT SAYING THAT WE SHOULD 
KEEP FAITH WITH THEM.” 


This is undoubtedly the true sent- 
iment of a vast majority of Republi- 
cans throughout the country and it 
is admirably expressed by Mr. 
McCleary. Even with all his popu- 
larity, Mr. Roosevelt could not have 
been nominated on an early revi- 
sion platform and there has been no 
more warrant in his public utter- 
ances for claiming him for that 
policy than there was in claiming 
Mr. McCleary. Those agitators are 
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in the habit of claiming almost every- 
body and everything. Until Mr. 
Foster and Dr. Montague spoke in 
Boston a month ago they had 
claimed Canada. Rarely has a fac- 
tion been so disappointed and dis- 
credited as they have been of late 
and some of the public men who 
have trimmed sail to their breeze 
had better consider how much better 
it is to stand for the true principles 
and interests of the party, like Mr. 
McCleary, who now finds himself 
one of the national leaders, than it 
is to cultivate enemies and lose the 
confidence of friends. 


CANADA AND RECIPROCITY. 





[From the Toronto World.] 


T would suit the United States 
down to the ground if Canadians 
became hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for their industrial compa- 
nies, and at the same time the con- 
sumers of their surplus stock. But 


that primitive form of  reci- 
procity will not suit Canada’s 
book at all. Canada intends 
to follow their example by de- 


veloping her own resources, utiliz- 
ing her own raw material and sup- 
plying the needy millions in the 
outer world with the products of her 
own mills and manufactories and by 
the labor of her own people. Neither 
will Canada be so foolish as to tie her 
hands at the very outset of her indus- 
trial career. Every one knows the 
United States will do nothing but 
that which promises to bring them 
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some tangible profit or advantage at 
the expense of the other side, and 
Canada has not the slightest inten- 
tion of aiding them in this exploita- 
tion. 

However great the United States 
may be, there is much in their in- 
ternal polity which does not appeal 
to Canadians, who have at least equal 
confidence in their own ability to es- 
tablish a state on the common Ameri- 
can continent as prosperous and free 
and more law-abiding. The sooner 
the Republic realizes this the better 
hope there will be of adjusting their 
mutual relations. And this is apart 
altogether from Canada’s place with- 
in the British Empire, and has no 
necessary connection with it. The 
mother land is Canada’s best cus- 
tomer, and is also the best customer 
of the United States, and the States 
would deem it good business to be 
the intermediary by grinding Can- 
ada’s grain and using up her raw ma- 
terial generally. But within the 
empire there is a vast potential mar- 
ket, of which Canada is already a 
member, and which may easily be- 
come infinitely more important to 
her in the immediate future. For 
Canada to exchange her freedom 
and set back the hands of her clock 
merely to suit the special designs of 
her grasping neighbor would be an 
act of folly scarcely possible in these 
days. The Dominion will carry out 
the policy of nation building as it 
has been begun and nothing will be 
allowed to impede the work which 
has already made such striking prog- 
ress. 
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[Toronto Mail and Empire.]| 


As a matter of fact Mr. Foss and 
other leaders do not care particu- 
larly what Canada thinks of the sub- 
ject of reciprocity at present. They 
accept Mr. Foster’s statement that 
the sentiment is dead here, but they 
are orthodox enough to believe in a 
resurrection, and have little fear 
that once the Government of the 
United States is ready to move in 
the matter, that of Canada will not 
long remain coy and unresponsive. 

This striking passage in the speech 
of Dr. Montague to the Home Mar- 
ket Club truly sets forth Canada’s 
attitude. 


I tell you candidly that no gov- 
ernment can exist for any considerable 
time that disturbs the principle of pro- 
tection to Canadian industries.... 
There is no agitation for reciprocity, 
and there is very little desire in any 
part of our Dominion for reciprocity 
with the people of the United States. 
... If the notion is given to you that 
Canada is to-day knocking at your 
doors for reciprocity in natural prod- 
ucts and manufactured articles, I tell 
you the people who make that state- 
ment do not understand Canadian sen- 
timent or the trend of Canadian public 
affairs. 


If Governor-Elect Douglas and 
Mr. Foss, of Massachusetts, and the 
millers of Minneapolis, and friends 
of reciprocity in other parts of the 
United States desire, in their own 
interests, to keep up an agitation for 
freer trade relations with Canada, 
they will do so with their eyes open. 
Even should they convert the Re- 
publican party, they will have Can- 
ada to convince, and this will be the 
more difficult matter of the two. 


the 
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A WORKINGMAN AGAINST 
RECIPROCITY. 





To the Editor of the Protectionist: 

There are one or two phases of the 
controversy over Canadian reciprocity 
that have not received that thoughtful 
attention which they deserve, especially 
by the working classes of Massachu- 
setts, of whom I am one, and as the 
governor-elect claims that his attitude 
on that question had more to do with 
his election than any other one thing, 
it is important that the workers in the 
manufactories of Massachusetts should 
arrive at a clear conception of what 
reciprocity will do for them. 

The assertion that New England was 
discriminated against by our tariff law 
was made with such emphasis and re- 
peated so often that before the election 
it had come to be an accepted fact by 
a great many voters of Massachusetts; 
espe-lally was this the case in the con- 
gressional campaign in the seventh dis- 
trict. I did a little towards counteract- 
ing this idea in the local press of Mal- 
den and it was with a great deal of 
pleasure that lately I saw that Con- 
gressman Powers of Maine covers the 
identical ground I had discussed of dis- 
crimination against New England. He. 
well says: “At the time the Dingley 
tariff bill was passed, Thomas B. Reed 
was Speaker of the House and Govern- 
or Dingley had charge of the bill, and 
the discrimination was in New Eng- 
land’s favor, and made so by a study of 
reciprocity treaty with Canada,” 
which was terminated by the United 
States in 1866, and out of twelve New 
England senators but two voted against 
terminating the treaty. The over- 
whelming testimony against reciprocity 
can be read by any one in the Congres- 
sional Globe of that date, and it was 
the unanimous opinion that Canadian 
reciprocity discriminated against the 
American farmer. Such were the views 
held by Speaker Reed and Governor 
Dingley; for that reason a high pro- 
tective duty was placed on potatoes, 
hay, apples, butter, cheese, lumber and 
everything that could be brought into 
competition with the farmer. They 
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felt that if great protection were given 
to all classes of manufactures, to foster 
and develop them so they could be sold 
at a profit and sold very largely to the 
farmer, the farmer’s products should 
also receive their full measure of pro- 
tection, to enable them to buy the pro- 
tected manufactures. That it has been 
a good thing for the New England 
farmer can be seen when we compare 
the condition of the farmer of the pres- 
ent with what it was twenty years ago. 

And this is the condition that Gov- 
ernor-elect Douglas desires to termi- 
nate by a reciprocity treaty with Can- 
ada, which is in effect that the 
Massachusetts mechanic shall have the 
privilege of jumping over Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and buying 
everything the Canadians raise free of 
duty, and still continue to sell the 
manufactured articles in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and .the other 
states. It means in effect to impover- 
ish the farmer and enrich the manu- 
facturer, though they seem to forget 
that by just so much as you limit the 
ability of the farmer to buy, by just so 
much do you limit the ability of the 
manufacturer to sell. It is the most 
sublime selfishness on the part of the 
advocates of reciprocity that has ever 
yet been witnessed. 

Frank K. Foster speaks in the same 
strain, and yet I do not believe Mr. 
Foster would intentionally do anything 
to reduce the wages of farm laborers 
and lumbermen, log drivers and an im- 
mense host who would have to accept 
lower wages if reciprocity with Canada 
came to pass. It is one of the anoma- 
lies of the recent campaign that the 
same voter should vote for Roosevelt 
and protection with one hand and free 
trade and Douglas with the other. The 
governor-elect proposes to have a com- 
mission appointed to look into this 
matter of reciprocity with Canada, and 
I suggest he appoint three old farmers, 
one from Maine, one from New Hamp- 
shire and one from Vermont, and if 
they do not show the utter absurdity, 
the utter selfishness and the asininity 
of the proposition, then their ability 
and horse sense have departed. 
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The shoe manufacturer says: “Give 
us free hides.” “If that is to be,” says 
the cattle grower, “give us free shoes, 
free cotton and free woolen manufac- 
tures.” In such an immense country as 
ours, where so many thousand different 
articles are produced and each one 
clamoring for the fostering care of the 
government, it is difficult to imagine 
there are any so blind as not to see 
that in the creation of a tariff bill it is 
a question of compromises, from first 
to last; that if the farmer consents to 
have his harvester, reaper and _ other 
machinery protected with a high duty, 
he should insist on a high duty on what 
he produces, even to the by-products of 
hides, ete. If the mechanic is getting 
higher wages under the Dingley law 
than he ever received before, he must 
expect the farmer and market gardener 
to get more for their products, in order 
to pay the enhanced price of the me- 
chanic’s product, and this is where the 
selfishness comes in on the part of the 
mechanic, though I believe the selfish 
mechanic is confined to a small spot in 
Massachusetts and that owing to the 
false information placed before him. 
A great many of the shoemakers come 
from Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, who were brought up on farms, 
and they realize that the farmer should 
be protected against reciprocity with 
Canada, better, perhaps than any other 
class, for it is a self-evident fact that 
if you expect a lower price on potatoes, 
apples, hay, lumber, butter, cheese, 
wood, ete., through reciprocity, then 
the farmer of this country is compelled 
to sell the same goods at the lower 
market price, and the whole scheme re- 
solves itself into this, that the mechan- 
ic and manufacturer is asking the 
government, that is, the people, to dis- 
criminate against the farming class 
and in favor of the manufacturing 
class. But there are too many farmers 
in this country to allow any such in- 
iquity and they are not apt to look to 
Massachusetts with the same degree of 
favor as before such a scheme was 
started. 

JOSEPH T. Carr. 

Malden, Mass. 
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PROTECTION A PERMANENT POLICY. 


N the thirteenth of January 
Mr. Eugene N. Foss of Boston 
addressed the Empire Club of Toron- 
to on Reciprocity and the news dis- 
patches report him as going much 
further than that question requires. 


Protection, he said, was not meant as 
a permanent trade policy for any coun- 
try, but rather as a temporary expedient, 
to build up infant industries until they 
were in a position to meet world-wide 
competition. It did not contemplate 
the supporting of pauper industries, 
industries foreign to a country’s 
soil and climate and resources, nor 
did it contemplate the building up 
of industries to a point where they be- 
came monopolistic. The latter stage in 
the matter of reciprocity, he said, was 
in his opinion notoriously erroneous, 

The movement was not confined to 
Massachusetts nor to the Democratic 
party. President Roosevelt and other 
leaders of the Republican party, Mr. 
Foss declared, felt the need of culti- 
vating closer trade relations with Can- 
ada. With this new spirit in the 
United States, promising a more liberal 
view of international relations, he 
‘hoped that Canada would not adopt an 
attitude of “provincial isolation.” 


The first paragraph of this quota- 
tion might have been taken from 


any free trade authority—Edward 
Atkinson, David A. Wells, William 
Lloyd Garrison, or Professors Sum- 
ner, Perry or Taussig, No man 
recognized as an authority on pro- 
tection has uttered such sentiments 
in the last fifty years. Mr. Foss is 
not a profound student of the sub- 
ject, and this utterance simply be- 
trays his recent associations and 
shows the influences by which he is 
surrounded. 

In the early tariff discussions in 
this country, before the philosophy 
of protection was developed, some of 
its advocates made the mistake of 
urging the acceptance of pending 
measures in order to encourage “in- 
fant industries.” It was an argu- 
ment of temporary expediency and 
not of political science. Now the 
free traders for lack of real argu- 
ment take up this early time-serving 
ery, and wish to know when protec- 
tion is going to be taken off, since 
the infants have grown to giants. 

On the surface this is plausible, 
but when one goes a little deeper he 
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sees that there are always infant in- 
dustries, and that since tariffs must be 
uniform, there is no way for protect- 
ing the new and small without in- 
cluding the old and large. He sees, 
also, that unless the new and small 
are protected, the old and large will 
not have domestic competition, and 
thus will become monopolies. He 
sees, furthermore, that foreign in- 
fants have also grown to giants, and 
that the cost of transportation has 
fallen so that natural barriers now 
afford very little protection. This 
makes it true as the great statesman, 
Thomas B. Reed, said in 1891, that 
it is now just as important to protect 
established industries as it 1s to pro- 
tect infant industries. If this is not 
done our trusts will be driven to 
form international trusts, and mo- 
nopoly will get beyond the control 
of any government. 

Moreover, it is now known that 
the state-owned railroads of France 
and Germany exact only about one- 
half as much freight money on goods 
for export as on goods for home con- 
sumption. This is equivalent to the 
paying by those governments of 
bounties on exportation. No indus- 
try, however well established, or old, 
or large, can compete against pow- 
erful governments. 

Our government recognized this 
fact when it provided in the Dingley 
tariff that the duties shall be in- 
creased by whatever export bounty 
is paid by the government of the 
country from which the goods come. 
When Russia undertook to evade this 
by remitting internal revenue on 
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goods exported, our government ap- 
plied the extra tax and collected it. 
The next tariff will or should contain 
a similar provision applicable to 
freight rates. 

But if we were to accept Mr. 
Foss’s idea that protection is not in- 
tended for a country and its people, 
but only for industries, and not for 
them after they become large and 
strong, then we shall be powerless 
to defend ourselves against any form 
of foreign competition, personal, cor- 
porate or governmental. 

It takes but a moment’s consider- 
ation, therefore, of the modern or- 
ganization of business to see that the 
talk about infants and giants is mere 
phraseology and sarcasm. ‘There is 
no argument in it, or if there is, it is 
an argument for free trade, for un- 
restrained industrial and commercial 
warfare between nations, for chang- 
ing commerce into piracy, and for 
introducing the reign of the strong- 
est, and a new era of tooth and claw. 

What are nations for? Self de- 
fence is the first law of nature. 
Therefore protection is and must 
continue a permanent policy. 


The New York Journal of Commerce 
asks a question which it would be glad 
to answer in the affirmative: “Will the 
Republicans divide on the tariff?” A 
split in. the ranks of the Republican 
party is the only hope of Democrats 
and Free Traders. So long as that 
party stands united on the tariff it 
sweeps the country. When it divides 
on the tariff the other fellows will have 
a chance, and not until then.—Ameri- 
ean Economist. 
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OF CONGRESS 


FOR REVISION. 


LETTERS 


HEN it was reported from 

Washington that both the 
Senators and all the Republican Rep- 
resentatives from Massachusetts had 
united in a resolve for a special ses- 
sion of the 59th Congress to revise 
the tariff, the following circular let- 
ter was sent to them: 


Home Marker Cuuvs, 
Boston, January 16, 1905. 

Dear Sir:—The action of the Repub- 
lican members of the Massachusetts 
delegation in Congress in favoring a re- 
vision of the tariff this year, differing 
as it does from the positions of the del- 
egations from all the other New Eng- 
land states and from a reported large 
majority in the present Congress, and 
violating as many believe the promise 
in the Republican national platform of 
last year to “continue” the policy of the 
Dingley law, and to readjust rates “only 
when conditions have so changed that 
public interest demands their altera- 
tion,” I am advised to send an identical 
note to the members of the delegation, 
asking if they will not state their 
reasons for this course, in brief separate 
letters that may be published in the 
February number of the PRotEcTIONIST, 
to go to press in about ten days. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ALBERT CLARKE, Secretary. 


Senator Lodge replied that he was 
to speak on the subject before the 
Middlesex Club and would answer 
the note afterwards if desired. He 
also said that the Wisconsin delega- 


FROM SOME OF THEM AND 
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tion was solid on the same side. 
What he said on the subject before 
the Middlesex Club is subjoined. 


FROM REPRESENTATIVE ROBERTS. 


Wasuineton, D. C., January 17, 1905. 


Dear Sir:—Answering your favor of 
January 16 I beg to say I favor a revi- 
sion of Dingley tariff schedules at the 
present time, because by so doing I think 
Congress will be carrying out the prom- 
ise of the Republican National plat- 
form, as I believe public interests now 
demand a re-adjustment of certain of 
the Dingley tariff rates. 

Very truly yours, 
Ernest W. Ropers. 


FROM REPRESENTATIVE GREENE, 


Wasuineton, D. C., January 17, 1905. 


Dear Sir:—Your letter of the six- 
tenth inst. came duly to hand and con- 
tents noted. 

The action of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts delegation 
was not inconsistent with sound politics 
or the Republican National platform. 

The Dingley tariff law adopted in 
1897 was the product of the wisdom and 
judgment of the Republican party. 

During the last presidential campaign 
it was frequently stated upon the plat- 
form and in the public press that the 
tariff should be revised by its friends; 
and not by those who do not believe in 
the principle of protection. 

As a result of the election of 1904 the 
Republican party was granted a new 
lease of power, and they are to have an 
overwhelming majority in the Fifty- 
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ninth Congress. ‘The question of the 
readjustment of the tariff I am assured 
upon good authority will be brought to 
its attention. 

Therefore the question to be deter- 
mined was, whether that subject should 
be considered in an especial session, or 
postponed until the assembling of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress in December, 
1905. 

I believed it very much wiser to have 
early action and dispose of the question, 
than to allow it to be delayed until the 
assembling of the Fifty-ninth Congress 
in regular session. 

Therefore I subscribed to the resolu- 
tion “that the Republican members of the 
Massachusetts delegation favor consid- 
eration of the question of the readjust- 
ment of the tariff in accordance with 
the principle of protection, at the earli- 
est practicable time.” 

My only point of difference with any 
of my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives was, as to the time in the 
Fifty-ninth Congress when action should 
be taken. JI have never favored, nor do 
my colleagues favor, action during the 
present session of Congress. 

I remain, 
Very respectfully, 
Wituram §S. GREENE. 


FROM REPRESENTATIVE LAWRENCE. 


Wasuineton, D. C., January 18, 1905. 

Dear Sir:—It is nearly eight years 
since the enactment of the Dingley law. 
A tariff bill is necessarily a compromise 
agreement, and I suppose no one will 
claim that the present law was perfect 
even at the time of its enactment. The 
conditions upon which it was based have 
changed, and in my judgment a revision 
is demanded in the interest of the people 
by such changed conditions. 

Those who insist not only that no 
tariff schedule should be changed, but 
that the subject should not even be in- 
vestigated, are not standing upon the 
Republican platform. Our party is not a 
stand-pat party, it is a party of progress. 
T believe it is decidedly in the interest 
of the business of the country that there 
should be prompt action, and if I could 
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have my way I would have the matter 
investigated at an extra session to be 
called immediately after the fourth of 
March. 
Very respectfully yours, 
GerorGE P. LAWRENCE. 


FROM REPRESENTATIVE GILLETT. 


Wasuineton, D. C., January 20, 1905. 

My dear Sir:—Your letter is received 
and I am quite willing to give you my 
reasons for supporting the resolution 
our delegation adopted, which was as 
follows: 

“We favor the readjustment of the 
tariff according to the principles of pro- 
tection at the earliest practicable time.” 

The Dingley law will have been in 
force at least eight years before any 
change can be made. Those eight years 
have witnessed vast industrial develop- 
ment and reorganization; the applica- 
tion of new methods of administration 
and production which have greatly af- 
fected cost and value, both here and 
abroad. It would be remarkable if in 
all this change which has been convuls- 
ing industrial life our progress should 
not in some branches have exceeded 
and in some fallen behind the prog- 
ress of Europe. Consequently we should 
expect from theoretical reasoning to find 
that in some instances the Dingley tariff 
had become too high and in others too 
low, according as the inventions and 
economics here or in Europe had been 
most successful. This expectation is 
confirmed by experience, for I know of 
instances, as of course you do, of the 
occurrence of each of these results. 

The Republican doctrine is that no 
schedules are sacred, and that changes 
should be made at reasonable periods to 
conform to changed conditions. It 
seems to me that such a time has come, 
and I think that public opinion is such 
that to postpone it risks a revision not 
by the friends but by the foes of pro- 
tection. Of course there is a risk in any 
revision. <Any tariff law is the result 
of a fierce struggle ending in a com- 
promise, and it is impossible to foretell 
whether a change will help or harm 
Massachusetts. But her chances are 
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certainly better from a Republican than 
from a Democratic revision, and as I 
think conditions have so changed that 
a readjustment is fairly demanded, it 
seems to me now is the fitting time. 

Your statement that our delegation 
differs from all the other New England 
states is utterly mistaken, for there is 
only one of the six New England dele- 
gations where a majority is opposed to 
a change. 

I think our action accords directly 
with Republican principles and practice, 
and will strengthen and augment the 
party, unless the intemperate spirit 
which excites some extremists to de- 
nounce any change of the tariff as 
treason to protection should infect so 
many Republicans as to disrupt the 
party. 

Yours very truly, 
Freperick H. GI.uett. 


FROM REPRESENTATIVE TIRRELL. 


January 21, 1905. 

Dear Sir :—In reply to your communi- 
cation relative to the action of the Re- 
publican Representatives in Congress 
from Massachusetts, in which they are 
agreed that a prompt readjustment of 
the tariff on protection lines is desirable, 
and as to which an explanation is re- 
quested, I would say: First, I cannot as- 
sent to the proposition that the National 
Republican platform promised the coun- 
try that the Dingley law should not be 
changed or rates readjusted until the 
public interests demanded, if it is meant 
by that that no schedules should be 
changed until such party pressure 
should be brought to bear that no other 
course was open. The campaign was 
not fought on that issue. The attitude 
of the President was favorable to an im- 
mediate change, where a rectification 
could be made without imperilling pro- 
tective features, and it could be shown 
it could be done with benefit to our 
industries. 

Second, it is admitted by some of our 
strongest protectionists that there are 
duties detrimental to New England in- 
terests. Jor example, the duty on hides 
Dingley himself characterized as the 
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“one great stain upon the tariff law.” 
The Chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, a “stand-patter,”’ was 
and is strongly opposed to it. The steel 
duties should be modified, as the rates 
imposed are no longer needed to shield 
that industry, whose economic develop- 
ment has been astounding, and which a 
much lower rate would adequately pro- 
tect from foreign labor. 

Third, a few changes in the schedules 
would be of inestimable benefit to Mas- 
sachusetts. Postpone the readjustment 
to the regular sessions of the Fifty-ninth 
Congress, and changes made, if any 
could be made and the regular work of 
the session properly attended to, could 
not go into effect until just before the 
Congressional elections, an experiment 
which more than once has proved disas- 
trous to the Republican party. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES Q. TIRRELL. 


FROM REPRESENTATIVE LOVERING. 


Wasuineton, D. C., January 23, 1905. 

In compliance with your request, I 
take pleasure in stating the reasons 
which actuated me in joining with my 
colleagues of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion in endorsing the movement for a 
readjustment or revision of the tariff. 

In the first place I desire it to be 
clearly understood that I believe as 
firmly as ever in the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which our protective tariff sys- 
tem is based, and that whatever desire 
I may have for a logical adjustment of 
the rates in those schedules which, 
owing to changed conditions, require 
the serious consideration of Congress, is 
due entirely to the conviction that un- 
less such action is taken the policy of 
protection for the home market against 
foreign competition will not be as pop- 
ular with the American public in the 
future as it has been in the past. 

As you are aware, I have been en- 
deavoring during the past two or three 
years to secure the enactment of legisla- 
tion to amend and liberalize the Cus- 
toms Drawback Laws, which provide for 
the refund of duties, paid on materials 
used on exported articles of domestic 
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manufacture. The opposition to the va- 
rious measures relating to that subject 
which I have introduced in Congress 
comes chiefly from the iron and steel 
interests of Pennsylvania. Before 
specifically identifying that opposition, 
and accounting for the motive which is 
behind it, I deem it necessary to state 
my understanding of the relation of a 
protective tariff on imported goods to 
the export trade. 

As it is impossible for the govern- 
ment to protect the American manufac- 
turer against foreign competition in the 
foreign market, the duties assessed in 
the tariff schedules have always been 
subject to the implied contract, as ex- 
pressed in the drawback and bonded 
warehouse laws, that such duties shall 
be remitted if the goods or materials 
are not consumed within the boundaries 
of the United States. Republican lead- 
ers have repeatedly declared both in 
Congress and elsewhere, that the tariff 
is only intended to protect the home 
market against foreign competition, 
and that every facility shall be extended 
our manufacturers engaged in the ex- 
port trade to secure necessary materials 
on a duty-free basis. 

The late President McKinley, who 
was the greatest exponent of the policy 
of protection, very frequently referred 
to this subject in his public speeches on 
the tariff. He was in fact the author 
of the present Drawback Law (Section 
30 of the Tariff Act of July 30, 1897), 
which made its first appearance as the 
Twenty-fifth Section of the McKinley 
Tariff Act of October 1, 1890. In re- 
porting that measure from the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to the House 
in the Committee of the Whole, he very 
clearly and forcibly called attention to 
the fact that it was only intended to 
protect the home market, and that the 
capital and labor of the country would 
have free materials for the export trade 
under the operation of the Drawback 
section. I quote the following from his 
remarks (Twenty-first Congressional 
Record, page 4247): 


“We have extended this provision 
and in every possible way liberal- 
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ized it, so that the domestic and 
foreign product can be combined 
and still allow to the exporter nine- 
ty-nine per cent upon the duties he 
pays upon his foreign material in- 
tended for export; which is, in 
effect, what free-traders and our 
political opponents are clamoring 
for, namely, free raw material for 
the export trade. And if you are 
desirous of seeing what you can do 
in the way of entering the foreign 
market here is the opportunity for 
you. (Applause on the Republican 
side.) , 

“Tt completely, if the provision be 
adopted, disposes of what has some- 
times seemed to be an almost unan- 
swerable argument that has been 
presented by our friends on the 
other side, that if we only had free 
raw material we could go out and 
capture the markets of the world. 
We give them now within one per 
cent of free raw material, and in- 
vite them to go out and capture 
the markets of the world.” 


The conditions which the present 
drawback and bonded warehouse laws 
were intended to meet have materially 
changed since Mr. McKinley explained 
the vital importance to our foreign 
trade of such legislation, and the failure 
on the part of Congress to respond to 
the urgent demand of our exporting 
manufacturing interests for a liberal 
and comprehensive revision of Customs 
and Internal Revenue Administrative 
Law has, curiously enough, actually re- 
sulted in the United States, protecting 
the foreign manufacturer from Ameri- 
can competition in the markets of the 
world. There is probably no state in 
the Union whose export trade has been 
more severely injured by this stand-pat 
policy than Massachusetts, and there is 
no state in the Union which has been 
so insistent in upholding the stand-pat 
policy, both with respect to an adjust- 
ment of the Tariff Schedules and Rey- 
enue Administrative Law as Pennsyl- 
vania. Massachusetts lacks both coal 
and iron. Until within recent years her 
manufactured products found a ready 
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market in the Western states, including 
Pennsylvania, and she, of course, largely 
depended upon those states for food 
products and for coal and iron. At the 
present time she continues to purchase 
coal and iron from Pennsylvania, and 
food products from the West, but her 
market for manufactured products in 
those sections is vanishing rapidly, and 
when lost can never be regained. She 
therefore has the foreign market as her 
only hope of maintaining her supremacy 
in manufactured goods. 

It is self-evident that in manufactur- 
ing for the export trade it is absolutely 
necessary that our manufacturers should 
be able to secure their materials on as 
favorable terms as their foreign com- 
petitors. Since there are ‘many im- 
portant materials which can be _ pur- 
chased abroad at lower prices, duty-free, 
than they can be bought in this country, 
it follows that unless our system of re- 
funding of duties paid on imported 
materials used in the manufacture of 
exported articles is practicable, this pro- 
vision for the use of imported materials 
is of no value. That the present Draw- 
back Law and the regulations issued 
thereunder are imperfect, and incapable 
of application to many important indus- 
tries, is admitted. I have been using 
every effort during the past three or 
four years to secure the enactment of 
legislation liberalizing and extending 
the scope of this law, so as to give our 
manufacturers in reality what the pres- 
ent law purports to give—duty-free 
materials for the export trade. Several 
bills for this purpose have been intro- 
duced by me in Congress, and at a num- 
ber of hearings prominent manufactu- 
rers in various industries testified to the 
material benefits to our export trade 
which would result from their enact- 
ment. But while the necessity for the 
proposed legislation was acknowledged 
I found that it was impossible to secure 
action by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the ostensible reason for inac- 
tion being stated to be the agreed-upon 
policy of refusing to take up any legis- 
lation dealing with revenue matters. 

That this was not the real reason, in- 
asmuch as the proposed legislation 
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related wholly to the Customs Adminis- 
trative Law, and did not affect in any 
way the revenues was made manifest by 
my discovery that the opposition to 
these measures came from the steel 
interests of Pennsylvania. These pow- 
erful interests were particularly antag- 
onistic to the provision of my Draw- 
back reform bills, which provided for the 
refund of duties paid on imported ma- 
terials used in the construction or 
equipment of vessels built for foreign 
account and ownership or for the foreign 
trade. The purpose of this provision 
was to enable our shipbuilders, or manu- 
facturers of materials used in the con- 
struction of vessels, to import foreign 
materials, such as steel billets, and upon 
the use of these materials, or articles 
manufactured from them, in the con- 
struction of vessels for foreign account 
or for the foreign trade, to receive a 
refund of the duties paid. Thus, for 
instance, the Fore River Shipbuilding 
Company could, under the proposed law, 
bring in foreign steel and use it in man- 
ufacturing ship plates, angle bars, etc., 
for use in constructing a vessel for for- 
eign account or for foreign trade, the 
duties paid on the steel being refunded 
upon furnishing proof of such use. 
This is a measure which would seem 
to every fair-minded man as entirely 
just and reasonable, and it would be 
thought that so long as the steel inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania were absolutely 
protected in the home market of 80,000,- 
000 people, they would offer no objection 
to it. But not satisfied with the home 
market these interests used their power 
to defeat this measure, so important to 
our shipbuilders who might be seeking 
a foreign market, claiming that the lat- 
ter should be compelled to buy their 
materials, even for vessels built for 
foreign account, from the domestic steel 
producers. This, of course, meant that 
our shipbuilders must abandon any ef- 
fort to compete with their foreign rivals, 
for, as shown by the report of the Con- 
gressional Merchant Marine Commis- 
sion recently submitted to Congress, 
not only is the price of steel plates, 
ete., far higher in this country than 
abroad, but the steel interests of Penn- 
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sylvania are actually selling large quan- 
tities of their products to foreign ship- 
builders at prices much below that asked 
of domestic consumers. When we find 
these beneficiaries of protection actually 
encouraging the foreigner to build vessels 
for the world’s trade, while preventing 
the enactment of legislation giving our 
own shipbuilders a fair chance to com- 
pete, it is hardly necessary to ask: Is 
there a sentiment favorable to tariff 
revision ? 

This is only one illustration. Many 
more might be given if your space per- 
mitted. I might refer to the effect of a 
more liberal Drawback Law in aiding 
our boot and shoe manufacturers to over- 
come the handicap of the duty on hides, 
or to the advantages which such a law 
would give Massachusetts manufacturers 
who could under it import pig iron and 
steel for use in manufacturing for the 
export trade. But I believe that I have 
clearly shown that owing to an unfair 
application of the “stand-pat” policy 
our industries have been denied a much- 
needed relief, and that the continued 
domination of Congress by certain selfish 
interests of Pennsylvania will assuredly 
result in the growth of a sentiment that 
will endanger the whole protective sys- 
tem. If the do-nothing policy is to be 
used as an obstruction, not only to a 
revision of tariff schedules which chang- 
ing conditions have rendered obsolete, 
but to such amendments to the Customs 
Administrative Law as would greatly 
extend and develop the export trade, so 
important to the state of Massachusetts, 
then it should be clearly understood that 
the people and the Representatives from 
that state are progressive, and not petri- 
fied. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. C. Loverrina. 


REPRESENTATIVE POWERS. 

Hon. who 
spoke at the dinner of the Massachu- 
setts Club, January 21, told the 
writer that he was not present when 
the delegation acted, and that as he 
is not to be in the new Congress he 
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perhaps should have less to say than 
others as to what it should do. In his 
speech he referred to the subject 
jocosely, saying that while it might 
be easy for his friends Henry of 
Texas, Gaines of West Virginia and 
Bonynge of Colorado (who were 
present) to please all their people by 
standing pat for duties on hides and 
wool and coal, he was between Dr. 
Blackwell on the one hand and 
Colonel Clarke on the other, and so 
a Massachusetts member who should 
try to please all would have to walk 
zig-zag. He rather thought he had 
retired from Congress at about the 
right time. 


SENATOR LODGE. 


The extract from Senator Lodge’s 
speech above referred to is as fol- 
lows: 


Governor Douglas said in his message 
that the Federal Government was con- 
cerned in the management of the tariff. 
I confess I have always entertained 
that view. (Laughter.) I therefore 
refer to it with less hesitation. The 
recent declaration of your representa- 
tives in the lower House at Washington 
in regard to the tariff was made, I may 
say, without any consultation with 
either of the senators, and it met with 
their entire approbation. The Republi- 
can representatives of Massachusetts 
declared unanimously that in their opin- 
ion it was wise at this time to consider 
the tariff and see whether any amend- 
ment or readjustment of the schedules 
could’ properly be made. There has been 
a disposition, I think, to criticise their 
action. I think myself their action is 
wise. 

The Republican party declared at Chi- 
cago in regard to the tariff that the 
party was absolutely committed to the 
principle of protection. The declaration 
was drawn and worded with great care, 
and represented not only the views of 
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the committee which adopted it, and the 
convention which ratified it, but also 
the views of those charged with re- 
sponsibility at Washington. After mak- 
ing this declaration in regard to the 
principle of protection, the resolution 
further declared in substance that the 
Republican party, committed, as it was, 
entirely to protection, should not over- 
look the fact that it might be necessary 
to make changes from time to time in 
the schedules, that if they believed any 
such changes were to be made_ they 
should be made by the Republican party 
in accordance with the principles of 
protection. No amount of clamor was 
sufficient to drive us to making any 
definite promise as to dates, as to when 
we should undertake any revision. But 
we did say to the country fairly that 
we regarded no schedule as immutable 
or sacred, and when, in the judgment of 
those to whom the people intrusted 
power, the time came to examine the 
schedules they should be examined. 

We felt then that the people who 
could properly best decide as to the time 
for the examination of the tariff were 
the men elected to the two branches of 
the national Congress charged specifi- 
eally with that duty. That question has 
been, and is now being discussed in 
Washington by the President and by 
the members of the Senate and the 
House. I think, myself, that it is bet- 
ter to deal with it now. I do not mean 
this moment. I do not mean. perhaps 
next spring, but I do mean before this 
year closes. 

I think that if the Republican party, 
with one hundred and eighteen majority 
in the House and twenty-six majority in 
the Senate, can ever take up the tariff 
schedules and examine them with care 
and make any changes necessary without 
serious jar to business, it is now. If 
we cannot do it with the power we have 
now at Washington, it is a confession of 
weakness that I for one am loath to 
make. I believe that we can do it and 
do it wisely and carefully now in a very 
limited way, which is all that is neces- 
sary, and we shall prevent further med- 
dling with the tariff for many years to 
come. 
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I believe that if we do not do it we 
may have a reduction of the tariffi—not 
a revision—forced upon us at a time per- 
haps, and by hands that would endan- 
ger the whole fabric of protection. 

I have seen a great party pledged to 
revision of the tariff in control of all 
three branches of the government, with 
a majority so narrow in the Senate that 
three or four men could dictate what 
that tariff should be. I think that is a 
dangerous condition under which to at- 
tempt tariff changes. Still more dan- 
gerous would it be if by any chance 
that work should fall into the hands of 
the Democratic party. 

The Dingley tariff was passed seven 
years ago, not so very long, that is true. 
Do you realize that since 1789 there have 
been in this country one hundred and 
forty-one tariff acts and acts amenda- 
tory of the tariff? On an average there 
has been more than one a year ever 
since the foundation of the government. 
That is simply stating a concrete fact, 
the fact that no tariff is eternal. The 
principle is immutable, but the principle 
ean only be maintained if we recognize 
the inevitable changes and progress of 
the times. 

I regard taking up the tariff and ex- 
amining it at this time as a conserva- 
tive measure, because the Republican 
party has so much power and_ such 
large majorities that it can do it to the 
best advantage. Not many changes are 
needed. The great mass of the sched- 
ules need no change. Nobody suggests 
that there should be any. There is a 
demand for an amendment to certain 
schedules. There is a further necessity 
for others, perhaps; no demand except 
among experts for new classifications 
made necessary by changes in the 
weaving of cotton, for example, and to 
secure the protection to that industry 
which we desire, and ought to give it; 
new classifications where needed; no re- 
duction of it, but an important classi- 
fication which shall give a better pro- 
tection to that industry. 

Those are a few of the things to be 
done, and only a few to be done. I 
think, as I have said already, that now 
is the time for it, while there is a Re- 
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publican party in the fulness of its 
strength to take it up and to examine 
it to see what is necessary, if anything 
is necessary. If any changes are needed 
after examination, say so; if few changes 
are needed, make them. I believe we 
shall do more by such wise and strong 
action to maintain the tariff without 
serious alteration than by attempting to 
say that no change whatever shall be 
made and that you must not touch the 
schedules. 


FROM SENATOR CRANE. 


WASHINGTON, January 25, 1905. 
Your letter of the sixteenth instant 
came during my absence or it would 
have been replied to more promptly. I 
concur in the action taken by the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation in the House. 
Nothing will be done, however, in re- 
gard to revising the tariff at this ses- 
sion, as I presume you know, but I have 
no doubt that action in that direction 
will be taken later on, possibly at an 

extra session to be called in the fall. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. M. Crane. 





SPECIMEN TARIFF RIPPERS. 





[Des Moines Capital.] 


Of course Dr Albert Shaw, the bril- 
liant editor of the Review of Re- 
views, is in favor of tariff revision. 
Like all other free traders you cannot 
“revise” the tariff any too often to suit 
Dr. Shaw. Anything that reduces the 
schedules pleases him He has been a 
free trader all his life. In his youth 
he belonged to a free trade club at 
Grinnell, and has never changed his 
opinions. Free traders seldom change. 
But Dr. Shaw’s opinion is heralded by 
the tariff rippers as being important. 
Inferentially they make it appear that 
the doctor is a convert. And so it goes 
all along the line. Republican papers 
are quoting the editorial opinions of the 
Chicago Tribune for the guidance of 
the Republican party, while every one 
knows that the Chicago Tribune has 
always been opposed to protection. The 
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Chicago Tribune has never been a safe 
Republican leader. It keeps its ear 
to the ground in order to hear the voice 
of the importer and the wholesaler, and 
nearly all of them are free traders. 
Possibly the best solution under exist- 
ing conditions would be to urge the 
tariff rippers to introduce their bills, 
telling the country what they want. In 
one section they want one thing and in 
another section another. While they 
are permitted to howl in generalities, 
they make capital and gain strength. 
When they shall be compelled to item- 
ize and particularize they will lose fol- 
lowers. 


THE HIDE TAX, 





[From Hide and Leather.] 


An unfortunate phase of the situa- 
tion is that many tanners who fought 
strenuously for free hides when the 
Dingley bill was before the Senate and 
in conference are now in a _ position 
where it is a question whether a repeal 
of the hide tax would not subject them 
to loss. The tanning business has grad- 
ually adjusted itself to the condition 
imposed by the law, and repeal of the 
duty would cause a shrinkage of prices 
on all hides bought or in process and 
all the leather in stock unsold. Im- 
mense quantities of both sole and upper 
leather are being exported by Ameri- 
can tanners which get a drawback of 
the hide duty if made from dutiable 
hides. It is a notorious fact that side 
upper leather sells freely for export at 
one cent per foot less than the same 
leather is sold to American shoe manu- 
facturers, and the same condition holds 
good with respect to sole leather. 


- 


A little thing like revenue is not go- 
ing to disturb the tariff reformers. So 
long as they can succeed in ripping up 
things it doesn’t matter if business gets 
a black eye, if industry halts, if produc- 
tion falls off, if the treasury is emptied. 
Their voice is for reform, just the same. 
—American Economist. 
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WHY THE TARIFF SHOULD 
NOT BE REVISED. 





‘GREAT FLUCTUATIONS IN PRICES OF MA- 
TERIALS AND CHANGES IN FOREIGN 
CONDITIONS OF MANUFACTURE GIVE 
WARNING AGAINST REDUCTIONS. 





R. THOMAS H. BALL, a large 


woolen manufacturer, sends the 
following communication to the 
Philadelphia Press. It is such prac- 
tical information as this to which 
Congress and the people should give 
heed, rather than to the advice of 
politicians who can give no reasons 
except that free-trade newspapers 
have worked up a clamor, but which 
falls far short of a popular demand. 


Sir: That there may be no tariff re- 
vision or agitation of a tariff-tinkering 
nature this session of Congress or in the 
near future is undoubtedly the earnest 
wish and hope of the business interests 
throughout the United States. The re- 
cent articles that have been frequently 
printed by the press throughout the 
country, intimating a sure handling of 
this question, have already had a de- 
pressing effect on industrial enterprise 
generally. Not so marked perhaps on 
the face as within, where a retrench- 
ment and curtailment will soon appear 
in evidence. When a mention of any 
change of schedules is even hinted at 
no interest knows where the lightning 
will strike, and all business interests 
know full well that when a start is once 
made no one could prophesy the end, as 
it is not in the province of man to shape 
a bill entirely satisfactory to all inter- 
ests on the. start, and business has 
shaped itself accordingly, after several 
years of conditions, to the present bill, 
and considering the comparatively 
short time business could measure the 
true effect of the present bill, it has 
proved to be one of the most equitable, 
just, and consistent bills Congress has 
ever passed. There has only been a 
lapse of two seasons in the textile trade 
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since the relics of the Wilson bill were 
still met with in the trade. 

The fluctuating value of commodities 
is often so wide that at times a duty 
that may seem large enough and even 
excessive at the time may fail to be 
sufficient when the article, in the course 
of trade, falls greatly in price. This 
was sadly true in 1883, when the duties 
on textiles were apparently high enough 
at the time when the bill was framed 
but were not sufficient when textiles fell 
much in value abroad, and the importa- 
tions during that time and the stoppage 
of our mills here during the period are 
reminders that considerable latitude 
must be granted for the possible rise and 
fall of all commodities. Any revision 
of the tariff toward a lower duty 
means one thing sure and to ponder 
over, and that is a revision of wages, 
and none know so well this inevitable 
outcome as the wage-earning commu- 
nity itself. 

Europe and the Continent in general 
are striving and installing plants to 
cheapen production from time to time. 
We should not lose sight of the new 
power, Japan, which is installing the 
most modern and up-to-date machinery 
from all quarters of the world, which 
will man its machinery with its own 
and Chinese help at wages from one- 
fourth to one-eighth of what is paid 
here. This is well worth a moment’s 
reflection as to future competition. 

As an illustration of the importance 
of having duties sufficiently high to be 
protective in times of unusual fluctua- 
tions in market values the textile trade 
of 1901 found quarter and three-eighths 
grade wools selling in South America 
at seven and eight cents per pound, and 
the duty of eleven cents per pound, 
which ordinarily seemed amply protec- 
tive, was at that time not high enough 
to protect our farmers and wool growers 
who could not produce these wools, at 
eighteen cents per pound, which then 
ruled here, and they, at that time, 
started to devote their energies to other 
pursuits more profitable, and this con- 
dition prevailed till the markets abroad 
advanced to remunerative prices. These 
same wools are selling to-day in South 
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America at twenty-two and one-half to 
twenty-three cents per pound, showing 
a fluctuation since then on this one sta- 
ple article of two hundred per cent, or 
practically selling at three times its 
value in 1901. 

The scarcity or over-supply of these 
staples will cause fluctuations here and 
abroad at times very marked, and the 
duty does not prevent low ruling prices 
here that are only gauged by the amount 
of duty as some writers assert. As for 
illustration, in 1903 these same grade 
domestic wools sold in this market at 
from twenty-one to twenty-two cents 
per pound, and are selling to-day at 
thirty-two to thirty-three cents per 
pound. 

What the business interests now want 
is a thorough let-up of even the discus- 
sion of revision of the tariff, and all in- 
terests, and particularly the laboring 
interests and associations, should raise 
their voice in no uncertain sound 
against any further tinkering with this 
great and vital safeguard of their con- 
tinued prosperity, or cause that un- 
easiness that chills the onward stride of 
enterprise. 


PLAIN TALK TO THE PRESI- 
DENT. 


— 


R. JAMES M. SWANK, who 

is one of the highest authori- 
ties on the tariff question, has pub- 
lished the following advice to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: 


Something like a feeling of con- 
sternation has been created through- 
out the country at the bare sugges- 
tion of another revision of the tariff. 
Manufacturers, working-men, and 
thousands of others feel that the 
proposal to revise the Dingley tariff 
which receives indorsement in Dem- 
ocratic and free-trade quarters and 
has received encouragement from 
the President himself, is without 
reason. ‘They hold, and we fully 
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agree with them, that the tariff re- 
quires no revision, and that a revi- 
sion by the new Congress would 
tend strongly to check the efforts 
that the country is making to recover 
from the effects of the business de- 
pression which has recently pre- 
vailed. The country greatly wants. 
and needs stability in tariff legisla- 
tion as well as prosperity, but it will 
have good cause to halt and hesitate, 
and look doubtingly and apprehen- 
sively into the future, if the great 
weight of the administration shall be 
given to any scheme of tariff revi- 
sion. The tariff was thoroughly re- 
vised only a few years ago, when 
many duties were reduced. Let us 
have peace on this question, Mr. 
President, which is what the country 
voted for only two months ago, and 
you will render it a real service and 
greatly help your party to retain its 
hold upon public confidence. One 
of your predecessors has very wisely’ 
said that “he serves his party best 
who serves his country best.”” Force 
tariff revision when there is no gen- 
eral demand for it, and when only 
foreign manufacturers and some New 
York importers are injured by exist- 
ing rates, and the result of the Con- 
eressional elections of next year will 
be at least doubtful. We greatly 
mistake public sentiment if it would 
approve at the polls a slashing of the 
Dingley tariff. 


There is nothing in present industrial 
conditions, nothing in the material cir- 
cumstances of the generality of the 
American people, to indicate that there 
is anything seriously amiss with the 
tariff. Under such circumstances it is 
only reasonable to insist that nothing 
be done hastily or needlessly to disturb 
conditions under which pretty nearly 
everybody appears to be prospering.— 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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DOMESTIC PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY IS VITAL. 


[Charles Heber Clark in Philadelphia North American. ] 


| N a very valuable article upon the 

tariff question addressed to the 
New York Evening Post, Professor 
D. E. Hawkins, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, makes this important state- 
ment of fact: 

Foreign trade is of no earthly ac- 
count, except as it supplies us with 
things we want and cannot produce, or 
aids us in keeping our own labor and 
capital employed. Trade that under- 
sells and strangles domestic industry is 
a curse both in theory and in fact. 

This assertion ought to have the 
attentive 
American. 
every nation 


consideration of every 
The prime concern of 
should be the en- 
couragement, development and pro- 
tection of its own productive indus- 
tries. After its liberty, the most 
precious of all the possessions of this 
nation is the businesses which create 
wealth, use its natural resources and 
give employment to its people. Wise 
trading is highly necessary, but the 
preceding and superior necessity is 
that the people should have some- 
thing to trade with; and it is always 
true in a country as great and rich 
as ours that the most profitable ex- 
changes of commodities are those 
that are made within our own bor- 
ders. The full measure of the value 
of foreign trade to us, as Professor 
Hawkins says, is the degree in which, 
upon one hand, we can buy abroad 


that which we cannot produce, and, 
on the other hand, can sell abroad 
any surplus products which must be 
parted with to keep our industry go- 
ing. 

Anything, therefore, that menaces 
domestic industry with hurt should 
be guarded against with the utmost 
vigilance, and our tariff system has 
been devised to do that while it also 
produces revenue. Of course, the 
free trader is eager to assert that he 
has no destructive purpose; that his 
plan of tariff revision will not only 
help home industry, but help the 
whole population of the country. A 
few years ago some parties in this 
State strongly pressed upon the Leg- 
islature a revenue measure making 
radical changes in the methods of 
taxation in Pennsylvania. It was op- 
posed and defeated upon the ground 
that it is unsafe to try experiments 
upon a large scale with the fiscal 
system of a great Commonwealth. 
Even if the promise were good that 
the proposed law would work, the 
risk that it might not work was too 
serious to be taken. 

Infinitely more perilous must be a 
project for subjecting the vast manu- 
facturing industries of this nation, 
with $10,000,000,000 capital and 
giving bread and butter to 5,500,000 
persons, to the chances of being put 
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into novel relations to the aggressive, 
eager and powerful competition of 
the manufacturers of other nations. 

Not only have the free traders 
and the tariff revisers no logical basis 
for their demand for reform, but all 
the logic, all the facts and all experi- 
ence are against them. The last 
time they were permitted to obtain 
control of public affairs the assurance 
thus given that they would make an 
attempt to put their theories into 
practice involved the nation in a 
panic that filled the land with wreck 
and ruin. Everybody feared the 
opening of the door to the “trade 
that undersells and strangles domes- 
tic industry,” and in the Wilson tariff 
the door was in fact partly open. It 
is no exaggeration to assert that the 
blundering folly of that instrument 
and of the utterances of President 
Cleveland and his associates against 
the domestic industries cost this na- 
tion more than the Civil War. 

Had a foreign government sent 
hither its navy and its army, and de- 
stroyed one-quarter of the Ainerican 
wealth that the Democratic party an- 
nihilated, the world would have 


beheld the spectacle with horror, and- 


Americans would have nursed a 
wrong greater than that any modern 
nation has had to bear from its 
enemies. 

It is beyond belief that Ameri- 
cans of the generation that had this 
frightful experience will consent to 
make another venture in the same 
Were our industries now 
prostrated, were our work-people 
idle, were our home and foreign trade 


direction. 
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languishing, were the protective 
system showing signs of failure, even 
then we might hesitate to attempt 
any revolutionary changes in our 
fiscal system. But to engage in such: 
an undertaking at the end of a period 
of prosperity, under a high tariff,. 
such as is not recorded in the history 
of any nation in the world, would be 
a manifestation of something like in- 
sanity. The duty of the nation is to 
take care of itself, not by trying 
hazardous experiments with British 
economical theories, but by averting 
from its industries destructive forces 
of every kind, political and com- 
mercial. 


OUR HOME MARKET. 





[Wall Street Journal.] 


The United States is almost a world 
in itself. It has a territory nearly as 
large as that of Europe. It has resources 
greater than that of any other nation. 
It is the richest country in the world. 
The transactions of its home market 
are larger than the aggregate foreign 
trade of every nation jon the globe. 
Its output of corporate securities has 
been simply enormous. Its opportuni- 
ties for investment and speculation are 
almost without limit. It follows, there- 
fore, that the attention of our people, 
their labors, their thoughts, their in- 
vestments have been mainly directed to 
the ‘developing of our own territory. 
Thus our home market has seemed more 
precious to us than any foreign com- 
merce that we could secure. The build- 
ing of our own railroads has seemed to 
be far more of an achievement than 
any enterprises in which we might, en- 
gage abroad, and the market for our 
own securities has presented far more 
possibilities of profit than any stocks 
and bonds issued by foreign govern- 
ments and foreign corporations. 
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PAPER, PULP, HIDES AND SHOKS. 


THE ATTITUDE OF MASSACHUSETTS — GOVERNOR DOUGLAS’S TARIFF POINTS MET BY 
ALBERT CLARKE. 


T the annual banquet of the Re- 

publican Ward and City Com- 
mittee of Everett, which was held 
the evening of the day of Governor 
Douglas’ inauguration, Secretary 
Clarke, of the Home Market ’Club, 
made the following answer to the 
Governor’s tariff recommendations: 


The only course for the party, in 
either victory or defeat, is to stand 
by its principles. One of the great 
principles of the party is protection 
to domestic industry. It is a national 
policy and can be dealt with only by 
national law. But our opponents in 
Massachusetts seem to think they can 
make it a “local question.”” Probably 
most of you have read the address of 
His Excellency, Governor Douglas, 
delivered to the Legislature to-day. 
Personally I respect him and am 
sorry to see that he recommends a 
tariff commission by this state alone, 
which I am sure would subject Mas- 
sachusetts to distrust and prejudice in 
the nation at large, and hurt us more 
than it could possibly help us when 
the tariff is revised. Most of his 
party have talked tariff revision only 
in general terms. The governor is 
entitled to thanks for becoming a 
little more specific—mentioning two 
of our important industries—paper 
and pulp, leather and shoes. 


PAPER AND PULP. 


The governor already had a warm 
place in the regard of newspaper 


men, on account of his extensive ad- 
vertising, but as if this were not 
enough, he wants free paper and 
pulp. Pulp wood is already free, 
with the result that mills are run in 
the United States instead of in Can- 
ada. Make paper and pulp, or either 
of them free, and mills will be run in 
Canada instead of here. The devel- 
opment of the industry has been so 
great that within the last twenty-five 
years good newspaper has fallen from 
fifteen to four cents a pound. It is so 
cheap that many large dailies are sold 
at a cent, and Sunday papers have be- 
come so large as to be an infliction 
upon the public. 

The paper and pulp business is one 
of the best exemplifications of the 
protective policy. The capital em- 
ployed in it grew from $48,000,000 
in 1880 to $167,000,000 in 1900. 
The wages paid in it increased from 
$8,000,000 to $20,000,000 in the 
same decades; and the value of the 
products, notwithstanding the steady 
and large reduction in price, gained 
from $57,000,000 to $127,000,000 in 
the same time. Our exports of paper 
increased from $1,132,000 in 1880 to 
$7,543,000 in 1904. Thus it will be 
seen that neither a decline nor a slow 
growth at home nor a failure of gain 
in exportation, nor excessive prices 
to consumer support the governor’s 
demand. On the contrary the in- 
creases in capital, wages, product and 
exportation have all been very great, 
and the reduction in price is one of 
the marvels of the age. 
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HIDES, LEATHER AND SHOES. 


There is better ground for the de- 
mand for free hides, and most of us 
in Massachusetts would have the duty 
of fifteen per cent repealed if we 
could, because we doubt if it benefits 
the cattle growers or encourages the 
industry, and it imposes a slight bur- 
den upon the leather and shoe indus- 
tries. It does not, however, cause 
such a “distressful’” condition to them 
as the governor thinks. <A few fig- 
ures will prove this. 

The total import of hides and skins 
last year was valued at $52,000,000, 
but less than $11,000,000 were dutia- 
ble, and the total duty did not exceed 
$1,648,000. Shoe and leather ex- 
perts, according to the Commercial 
Bulletin, estimate that three-fourths 
of the imported dutiable hides are 
exported, and entitled to a drawback 
of the full duty. Suppose that the 
drawback is only one-half of the total 
duties paid, that leaves but $824,- 
177.624 as a burden upon the shoes, 
harnesses and belting consumed at 
home. According to the last census 
the American factory product of 
these articles was 


Boots and shoes ..........$220,649,358 
Beltine ‘andi hose ) sie oes 60,6280 77 
Saddlery and harness ..... 62,630,902 
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Thus it will be seen that the duty 
on hides is a burden of less than one- 
third of one per cent on the product 
of those great industries. 

It has been claimed that the duty 
is a great handicap on exportation. 
Let us see: During the four years of 
the Wilson tariff our exports of boots 
and shoes and leather averaged about 
$17,000,000 a year. During the first 
four years of the Dingley tariff they 
averaged about $26,000,000. If the 
duty was a handicap it certainly did 
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not prevent an increase in exporta- 
tion of more than fifty per cent. The 
export of these goods in 1897, the 
last year under free hides, was $19,- 
161,446; in 1904, under the Dingley 
duty, it was $33,980,615—a gain in 
seven years of seventy-seven per cent. 

In Massachusetts alone the value 
of boots and shoes made in 1897 was 
$99,773,896; in 1903 it was $159,- 
24'7,529—a gain in six years of more 
than fifty per cent. 

Surely, these are not the figures 
of a decaying or an imperilled indus- 
try. On the contrary, since imports 
were merely nominal, they prove the 
immense value of the thrift-promot- 
ing policy of protection to the great 
and growing home market, and since 
exports rapidly increased, they prove 
that the duties on imported raw mate- 
rial are but a slight obstacle. 

If, on such a showing as this, Mas- 
sachusetts were to change her attitude 
towards the national policy and de- 
mand free trade or class or sectional 
favoritism, she would not only incur 
the just resentment of the inhab- 
itants of our other states, but she 
would become the laughing stock of 
mankind. All our interests require 
that we keep in harmony with our 
party throughout the country. 

In the State election an acci- 
dent happened. Certain Republicans 
sought to discipline the head of the 
ticket. They let on too much steam. 
The lesson is that we cannot afford 
to divide. Let us go forward to- 
gether and we shall be an irresistible 
force for the continued prosperity 
and upbuilding of this mighty nation. 


Not all Americans are yet Fossites. 
There are a whole lot who believe that 
closer relations with Canada are not 
desirable at the present time.—Bellows 
Falls Times. 
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AND THEIR REPORTS. 


[By our London Correspondent. | 


Lonpon, December 30, 1904. 

T is exceedingly curious how very 
many consuls of the chief ex- 
porting nations make the same com- 
plaints against their countrymen for 
not doing this or that, as the consuls 
think it should be done. If we were 
to judge British trade by the reports 
of some of the Empire’s representa- 
tives, then we should be in a pitiable 
condition indeed. For remember 
under what conditions these reports 
are written and given to the public. 
They are compiled by persons gener- 
ally ignorant of the practical details 
ef trade, and totally unfamiliar with 
the technical requirements of me- 
chanical matters. The London For- 
eign Office receives the manuscript 
of these reports, and, being equally 
ignorant, the statements made there- 
in are invariably printed, unless of 
course any diplomatic errors are ap- 
parent. Many of our consuls repeat- 
edly affirm that we are all going to 
the dogs, and that British trade is 
simply dying in consequence of the 
stupidity of the British manufac- 
turer, merchant, and shippers. Well, 
every practical man knows quite dif- 
ferently, but it is a very great pity 
that the Foreign Office should give, 
as it were, its official sanction to mis- 
chievous statements. The reports 
often give foreign competitors quite 


a wrong idea of the course of British 
trade, and it is time that a wise 
supervision was exercised over all 
such publications. It may be that 
the same lack of skilled editing is 
wanting at Washington. Our con- 
suls often tell us that we should send 
out more travellers to South Amer- 
ica and other markets, and responsi- 
ble Cabinet Ministers repeat officially 
such parrot cries. As a matter of 
fact it is quite the other way. Every 
business man connected with our ex- 
port trade knows that, in addition to 
the old-established British firms and 
agencies settled in all parts of the 
world, there is not a lack of travel- 
lers, but a plethora, whose attentions 
are not confined to the coast towns 
and centres of easy access, but pene- 
trate to interior places of minor 1m- 
portance, where sometimes they and 
their samples journey by mule back, 
canoe, and human carrier, a matter of 
fifteen days from one district to the 
For instance, Central and 
South America is overrun by British 
representatives from Mexico to Cape 
Horn; indeed, it may be said that 
they outnumber not only those of 
Germany, but of the whole world 
combined. And when we read about 
bad English packing, incorrect meth- 
ods of invoicing, and so on, why, the 
Consuls could not for the life of 
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them tell how things should be done 
properly! They are told foolish 
things by irresponsible people, and 
forthwith repeat the statements in 
their reports, presumably to make 
them “spicy” reading. American 
Consuls charge United States ex- 
porters with loose arrangement of 
business affairs, with sending out in- 
efficient agents, etc., and then present 
for their emulation the methods of 
British or German exporters; while 
British or German Consuls find 
fault with their own exporters, and 
hold up to them as models the prac- 
tices of the exporters of other coun- 
tries. The Germans are very far 
indeed from being satisfied with the 
commercial services of their Consuls. 
The latter’s reports are condemned 
as of “little value,” “frequently un- 
reliable,” “showing a lack of practical 
business knowledge,” etc. I think I 
have said enough to demonstrate that 
manufacturers, merchants, and oth- 
ers, of leading nationalities, do not 
deserve to be held up to public op- 
probrium, and that reports reflecting 
upon a nation’s business capacity 
should be carefully examined before 
being published. I think it is be- 
cause the British reports are gener- 
ally such poor, belated affairs that 
their circulation is confined to news- 
paper offices principally. Business 
men, as a rule, know that there is 
nothing to be learned from ninety- 
nine out of every hundred such docu- 
ments, and 
Some time ago the British Govern- 
ment sent a special commissioner to 
South Africa to investigate and re- 


simply ignore them. 
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port on openings there for English 
trade? Well, the commissioner 
brought home a large collection of 
samples, and they were placed on 
view in London for three weeks, but 
only about one person a day called 
and examined them! ‘The report 
had only a limited circulation among 
business men, but it was extensively 
reprinted in the press for the particu- 
lar edification of British competitors. 
The crux of the whole matter is that 
really good trade reports (not merely 
columns of figures and silly com- 
ments) must be written by thoroughly 
competent and experienced men 
with full knowledge of the subjects 
they are dealing with. English Con- 
suls are generally far too busy at- 
tending to shipping matters to give 
much time to anything else; but not 
until such men are obtained for the 
work will any consular reports be 
worth the reading. 
FE. C. CHaprett. 


From whatever point of view the pro- 
ject is regarded, it should be borne in 
mind that freedom of incorporation is 
of the utmost importance to commercial 
development. This is a truth too often 
lost sight of in the loose public talk 
about “great corporations.” Corpora- 
tions are but the associations of 
thousands of persons, mainly individ- 
uals with small capitals. Some of the 
“sreat corporations” number _ their 
stockholders by the scores of thousands. 
In a sense they illustrate the democracy 
of commerce, since without the corpora- 
tion principle great enterprises would 
necessarily be conducted solely by 
multi-millionaires, and would become 
private monopolies of the first magni- 
tude fraught with danger to the body 
politic.—Boston Transcript. 
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THE COTTON CROP. 





ESS than a year ago it was esti- 

mated by “cotton experts” that 
the normal consumption of cotton in 
the world demanded a total annual 
production of 13,986,000 bales, and 
that growers of the staple in 1904 
could be assured of ten cents per 
pound for all they could raise. Evi- 
dently the shortage of cotton at that 
time was much overestimated, or the 
crop of 1904 would not show the large 
surplus over consumptive demand 
now reported. Up to December 14 
there had been ginned 11,848,113 
bales, or about 500,000 bales more 
than was ever raised before in this 
country in a single season. Experts 
claimed that 1,500,000 bales would 
be ginned after December 14. Secre- 
tary Wilson puts the total crop at 
about 12,000,000 bales, while some 
of the market experts think it will 
approximate 12,500,000. The Bos- 
ton Journal of Commerce says: 


“The well-known statistician, Mr. 
Shepperson, as the result of personal 
calculation, has stated that, with the 
present capacity and probable demand 
of the mills in the United States and 
abroad, about 11,000,000 bales of Ameri- 
ean cotton will be required for con- 
sumption during the year beginning 
with September 1, 1904. Of this 400,000 
bales will be required to make up for 
“the depletion of stocks usually held in 
excess of consumption at the end of the 
twelve-months’ period. A further addi- 
tion of from 600,000 to 1,000,000 carried 
over for future eventualities, would not 
be an extravagant amount, under pres- 
ent exceptional conditions, provided suf- 
ficient storage can be secured. Surely, 
a safe proposal for the Southern farm- 
ers and cotton dealers to adopt would 
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be to ensure the retention of the 
surplus in their own hands as far as 
possible, while current prices are unre- 
munerative, even although a large bulk 
of the staple would have to be set aside 
and retained until next season. Future 
requirements will necessitate the ac- 
cumulation of an exceptionally large 
stock by the manufacturers at prices 
which will not be necessarily unremu- 
nerative to the farmers, and this may be 
regarded as inevitable. As a_ con- 
temporary says, “There cannot be, with 
a material produced as this must be, 
any sudden or rapid adjustment of 
supply and demand; but this abundance 
of supply, at a price that is below what 
had become normal, will in the course 
of months stimulate demand through 
increased consumption and extend the 
manufacturing industry and the mar- 
ket for finished goods.’ ” 

Of course the growers who did not 
sell early in the season at the high 
prices then prevailing are disap- 
pointed that the present money value 
of the crop is less than the smaller 
yield of the previous year. Cotton 
which was selling at thirteen cents a 
pound a year ago has been selling at 
less than seven. The planters claim 
that the cost of production was much 
increased last year, so that the larger 
yield is not sufficient to compensate 
for the reduction in price. There is 
a disposition on their part to blame 
the Census Bureau for some of the 
trouble, though they could more 
justly charge it upon the speculators 
who persuaded them that not 
enough cotton could be raised in 1904 
to reduce the price below ten cents 
per pound. But they charge that the 
government reports are inaccurate 
and misleading in that they have in- 
variably overestimated the yield. 
There is no evidence that this is the 
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fact; and the estimate of the Bureau 
last year run close to the result. At 
least there was no complaint from the 
growers last year when the reports 
gave results that forced the price of 
cotton upward. An article in the 
Textile Manufacturers’ Journal con- 
tains some timely and judicious ob- 
servations on this phase of the sub- 
ject, from which we make the follow- 
ing extract: 


As we understand it, the census de- 
partment organized the bureau for re- 
porting the quantities ginned at the 
earnest solicitation of the cotton 
growers, those who are even now at- 
tempting to put impediments in the 
way of these reports. Until this year 
these reports have been invaluable in 
indicating the quantity of cotton 
ginned, and the probable size of the 
crop. They have served as a_ check 
upon the speculator, the enemy of the 
cotton grower, for the more reliable the 
statistics regarding the crop are the 
less opportunity there is for the specu- 
lator. Undoubtedly the accuracy of the 
statistics have this year operated against 
the grower. They should not be con- 
demned, however, for this, for in other 
years they have been beneficial. If 
there is a short crop the ginning reports 
indicate it and the grower benefits by 
it. That which serves best through a 
term of years should not be over-thrown 
because it does not work satisfactorily 
for one year. The grower if he once de- 
stroys this source of information, which 
works so much to his benefit, cannot 
easily reinstate it. He should make 
haste slowly in respect to this matter. 
It is to his interest to have accurate in- 
formation regarding the crop. In point 
of fact it is of greater interest to him 
than to any one else. The present situ- 
ation is an after-result of the Sully 
speculation. The South applauded 
Sully, looked upon him as the one who 
was leading them out of the wilderness. 
His speculation undoubtedly placed in 
the hands of the growers a considerable 
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quantity of money for the 1903 and 
also the 1904 crop; but it also brought 
about the present condition of affairs, 
the effect of which no one ean calcu- 
late. The grower can do much better, 
year in and year out, if he grows cotton 
to supply consumptive requirements, 
for he will then be able to sell it on a 
fair basis. High prices stimulate cot- 
ton growing. Low prices restrict cot- 
ton growing. The crop for 1905 is 
likely to be less than that of 1904. This 
may result in higher prices for the 1905 
erop. This is a better way to control 
the market than to attempt to control 
it by artificial means. 


The planters are contriving many 
expedients to meet the present emer- 
gency, and with some reference to 
the future. One is to hold back cot- 
ton from the market until the price 
It will 


require the concerted action of a 


advances two or three cents. 


large number of growers to make this 
plan effective; otherwise neither the 
demand nor price can be much in- 
creased by this means. A combina- 
tion to control the supply and price 
of cotton might well be regarded as 
a movement in restraint of trade, and 
quite as objectionable as a combina- 
tion in any other industry to limit 
production and eliminate competition. 
Of course it is perfectly legitimate 
for an individual producer to hold his 
product for a higher price or to limit 
his production to the probable de- 
mand, but a combination of produc- 
ers for that purpose would bear the 
character of a monopoly and would 
be as obnoxious as any other. 
Another plan is for the planters to 
reduce cotton acreage this year twen- 
ty-five per cent below the amount 


planted in 1904. Many meetings 
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have been held in the cotton belt to 
have definite action taken on this pro- 
posal. There was a movement of this 
kind ten years ago, but so many of 
the planters failed to carry out the 
plan that the next season the planted 
area was larger than before. But 
just now this is the most popular 
scheme with the growers, and of 
course there is some danger that the 
effort to restrict production may be 
overdone. ‘There are, however, pro- 
spective drawbacks to the permanent 
success of this plan. There may be 
an improvement in the price situa- 
tion in a few months, when it may be 
discovered that the excess of cotton 
is not so large as it now appears, in 
which case those planters who have 
decided to plant no cotton this year, 
and those who propose to reduce 
their acreage, may have occasion to 
regret their policy of restriction, and 
especially if it happens that the com- 
ing season is less favorable for a large 
crop than the last, or the grade of the 
staple should prove inferior. Even if 
underproduction this year should be 
profitable to the growers, they should 
reflect that if they determine not to 
raise cotton in the future based on 
the natural relations of supply and 
demand, the cotton manufacturers of 
the world outside of the United 
States will energetically seek other 
sources of supply. All European 
countries are making vigorous efforts 
to become in a measure independent 
of American cotton; and according to 
late reports from United States con- 
suls, all have made an encouraging 
start in that direction. So it will not 
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do for our Southern planters to pre- 
sume that they will always have a 
substantial monopoly of cotton grow- 
ing. This is a matter of enormous 
importance to the textile interests of 
England and Germany, and too much 
restriction of supply and advance of 
price in this country will be certain 
to stimulate their efforts to extend 
cotton growing to other parts of the 
world. 

Another scheme, devised by one 
S. A. Moffett, is to tax each bale sold 
a certain sum, which tax is to be used 
for the purpose of purchasing all the 
cotton raised above a certain number 
of bales. He proposes to use the re- 
serve thus accumulated to relieve the 
market. By thus controlling supply 
and price, he believes that the higher 
price obtained would compensate the 
producer for the tax levied, which he 
fixes at one dollar per bale. The 
practicability of the scheme is quite 
generally questioned. 

As for the more irrational scheme 
to reduce the surplus crop by burning 
a part of it in order to maintain or 
advance the price of the remainder, 
it is not likely to be extensively 
adopted. Yet the proposal was seri- 
ously made in a cotton growers’ con- 
vention that all the planters should 
burn from one-tenth to one-half of 
the estimated excess of 2,000,000 
bales “to relieve the congested mar- 
ket?’; but it is not probable that many 
planters are prepared to make the sac- 
rifice. Many reports of such wanton 
destruction of cotton are without 
foundation, but it is true that limited 
quantities have been burned in sev- 
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eral localities. Of course this pro- 
ceeding is essentially immoral if not 
criminal. The folly of it is manifest 
when it is considered that the cost of 
raising the crop has been incurred, 
and the aggregate value of the unsold 
portion probably could not be sufti- 
ciently increased to compensate for 
the loss by the burning of a part of 
it. Perhaps the reported intention 
of fire insurance companies to cancel 
all policies in the districts where the 
staple has been burned, and the gen- 
eral public condemnation of the 
scheme, may induce the misguided 
planters to adopt a more rational plan 
for disposing of their surplus cotton. 


REWARDING MEDIOCRITY. 


[Toledo Blade.| 


The experiment being tried out by the 
Illinois Steel Company will be watched 
with interest. It has revised its sched- 
ule of wages, decreasing the amounts 
paid to skilled workmen and increasing 
the wages of the common laborer The 
plan, in effect, follows the implied 
policy of organized labor, which makes 
one price for all men in the same branch 
of industry. For illustration, a mason 
receives so much per day of eight hours, 
no matter how fast or how slow he 
works. No account is taken of his skill 
or intelligence. He may be worth twice 
as much as another man, and yet he 
can earn no more, for it is the aim of 
the unions to discourage wage schedules 
on the piece plan. 

The innovation of the Illinois Steel 
Company may improve its standing 
with union labor, but its advantages 
will be only tentative. Any action of 
employers tending to place labor on a 
dead level of mediocrity is unfortunate, 
and in the end demoralizing. Work a 
thousand men on this plan side by side, 
and in time the efticiency of every one 
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can be measured by the efficiency of the 
poorest. It is not human nature for a 
workman to turn out better goods and 
more of them for the same wages that 
his co-laborer is receiving. He may do 
it for a time, but he has nothing to gain 
by it, and when this lesson is once 
learned he falls back. 

This effort to communize brains is to 
be deplored. Were there no competition, 
if it were possible for one man to know 
as much as another and to do as much 
as another, life would be frightfully 
monotonous. It is the knowledge that 
one must keep everlastingly at it or fall 
out of the ranks that spurs us on to 
accomplish great things. Competition 
is not only the life of trade, it is life 
itself, and when the day comes that a 
single mould will do for every human 
being it will be time for the trump of 
doom to sound. 


There were 290 new textile mills 
erected in the United States during 1904. 
Of these forty-eight were cotton mills, 
twenty-two of them being credited to 
the North and twenty-six to the South. 
There were forty-five woolen mills; 
twelve in New England, twenty-four in 
the Middle States, eight in the Western 
States and one in the South. The num- 
ber of new knitting mills put up was 
111; seven of these were in New Eng- 
land, seventy in the Middle States, six- 
teen in the Western States and eighteen 
in the South. Forty-nine silk mills 
were added to those already existing 
during the year; two in Connecticut, 
one in Maryland, three in Massachu- 
setts, twenty-two in New Jersey, four 
in New York and seventeen in Penn- 
sylvania. 


Tariff revision upward acts as a spur 
and stimulates trade, because then it is 
expected that prices will be higher; but 
tariff revision downward acts as a wet 
blanket and checks trade, and consum- 
ers immediately cease buying, because 
they know that tariff revision down- 
ward means lower  prices—Theodore 
Justice. 
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THE WORLD’S COMMERCE. 





OUR INTERNAL COMMERCE TWICE THE _IN- 
TERNATIONAL COMMERCE OF THE WORLD. 





[Walter J. Ballard in New York Sun.] 


By the annual report of O. P. Aus- 
tin, chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, just published, we learn that the 
world’s commerce amounts to $22,324,- 
000,000, made up of the following: 


fbi a's 14 7: Ee $11,809,000,000 
Exports 10,515,000,000 


This world commerce of $22,000,000,- 
000 yearly is a gigantic thing, but 
Uncle Sam’s internal commerce, among 
his own family alone, equals it. This 
conclusion is based on the census valu- 
ation of our manufactures, agricultural 
products, products of the fisheries, for- 
ests, mines, ete., and adding the cost of 
transportation between producer and 
consumer. This way of figuring is con- 
servative; in fact, it is ultra conserva- 
tive, because it only includes one trans- 
action in each article, which also, as a 
matter of fact, our active American 
way of doing business, often results in 
many, very many, transactions in nearly 
all the articles. Indeed, on this basis, 
and as the $22,000,000,000 world com- 
merce includes both the buying and 
selling of the same articles, a double 
transaction, it follows that Uncle 
Sam’s internal commerce of $22,000,- 
000,000 is really double the value of the 
international commerce of the world, 
which is really $11,000,000,000 of the 
single transaction business. 

Europe leads in this international 
commerce, both as to exports and im- 
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ports The figures are: 
Exports of: Total. 
All Europe ........ $6,498,746,000 
North America .... 417,206,000 
South America .... 537,439,000 
Asia 1,029,099,000 
Oceanica 308,708,000 
Uo Rag ht: WOR 288,483,000 
United States ..... 1,435,171,000 


World’s exports, total .. $870,423,000 
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All Europe ...-.- $407,858,000 
N. & 8S. America .... 315,807,000 
BLA ee aie 112,231,000 
CPBGAINIC A |) aka! sous 27,070,000 
PAT RIOR Y oii. Oltee Sy Tie 6,457,000 


World’s exports, total ...$870,423,000 


Imports by: Total. 
All, Burope |. iss /68,d010613,000 
Me eet 1,001,000,000 
United States ..... 991,091,000 
North America . 437,476,000 
South America .. 349,691,000 
Oceanica 292,107,000 
Africa 436,256,000 


World’s imports, total $11,809,234,000 


From U. 8. 
All Europe ........ $1,202,343,000 
PLONE OTR en Me 46,781,000 
N. & 8S. America ... 281,781,000 
CIGOUTIVOR rete oy ssn i8ls 34,855,000 
Africa 24,333,000 


World’s imports, total $1,590,050,000 


The fact that Asia imports annually 
over one thousand million dollars’ 
worth of goods, of which we supply 
only forty-six millions, is the strongest 
proof which can be adduced of the wis- 
dom of the three cardinal features of 
the national policy of the Republican 
party, namely, the retention of the 
Philippines (with Manila as our Hong 
Kong), the early construction of the 
American Panama canal and the up- 
building of the American ocean-going 
marine. To the opportunity here shown 
for nearly a thousand million dollars 
more of Asiatic American exports, we 
ean fairly add the $258,000,000 which 
Oceanica now buys yearly from coun- 
tries other than the United States. 
Thus we have an increased trade of 
over $1,200,000,000 in sight, to say 
nothing of the increased total imports, 
and the increased liking for American 
goods which will undoubtedly follow 
the opening of the American Panama 
canal and the more frequent sight of 
the Stars and Stripes in the busy ports 
of the far east. 
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No other country in the world has 
anything like such magnificent natural 
resources as has the United States— 
magnificent not only in quantity, but 
also in their diversity. The three poli- 
cies outlined are called Republican 
policies, and so they are, and as such 
they deserve the support of each and 
every American voter, native or foreign 
born. But they are more than that. 
They are national policies, and emi- 
nently the ones best fitted to our neces- 
sities, our opportunities and our na- 
tional prestige. 


CURE FOR OVER-PRODUCTION. 





[W. G. Lightbown, in New York Sun.] 


The only market which has any real 
effect on over-production is the home 
market. American-made goods sent 
abroad bring us foreign-made goods in 
return; but goods sold to our own peo- 
ple are consumed and taken perma- 
nently out of the market. The superior 
prosperity of this country is due solely 
to the higher wages paid here, which 
make the United States the greatest 
market for manufactured goods in the 
world. In 1900 the consumption of man- 
ufactured goods in the same four coun- 
tries was as follows: 


Total Per capita 

consumption. consumption. 
United States .$12,885,609,303 $169 
England ...... 4,273,394,438 104 
Germany 4,152,450,000 74 
France 3,168,000,000 82 


In that year average wages in this 
country were $340 per year, as com- 
pared with an average of $170 in Eu- 
rope. Most writers on economics con- 
celve the high wages paid in this coun- 
try to be the cause of our small foreign 
trade. To cure over-production, they 
maintain, we must have foreign mar- 
kets; to get foreign markets, we must 
compete with the products of low wage 
countries; hence our worker should be 
content with lower wages. The advo- 
cates of this policy overlook two im- 
portant points: 

First, lower wages at home means a 
smaller home market; what we might 
gain abroad we would surely lose at 
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home, besides lowering the standard of 
living of our whole working population. 

Second, it is not the low-wage coun- 
tries which excel on the economic field. 
If that was the case China, India and 
Japan would control the markets of the 
world with their inexhaustible supply 
of cheap labor. But the fact of the 
matter is that it is the high-wage coun- 
tries, with their labor-saving machinery, 
which produce most cheaply. If it was 
possible for the great low-wage coun- 
tries to use such machinery as we use 
in this country, it would be impossible 
for Europe or America to compete with 
them. 

Fortunately, the use of highly de- 
veloped machinery is impossible in a 
low-wage country. Machinery is used 
only when it yields a profit to the em- 
ployer. A mechanical device may save 
any amount of labor, but if the value of 
the labor saved is not greater than the 
incidental cost of operation—power, 
taxes and interest on investment—it 
cannot be run with profit. This limits 
the low-wage country to primitive 
means of production, and gives the high- 
wage country a great advantage in the 
production of all machine-made articles. 
Hence we find that our exports of man- 
ufactures increased 70.73 per cent be- 
tween 1892 and 1902, showing that our 
high wages are not a hindrance to in- 
creased foreign trade. 

For the problem of over-production, 
with its accompanying insecurity of 
employment for both labor and capital, 
there is only one remedy—an increase 
in our home market by a higher wage 
rate for labor. There are approximately 
10,000,000 wage workers in this country. 
A horizontal increase of even one dollar 
per week in their wages would give a 
total equal to the entire export trade of 
the country. This money would be 
spent at home; would furnish work for 
the unemployed, and keep capital which 
is at present idle employed profitably. 
It would mean more traffic on the rail- 
roads, fewer strikes and lockouts, and 
less frequent industrial panics. Inci- 
dentally, it would mean more comforts 
for the poor, a lower death rate in the 
tenements, and fewer out-of-work sui- 
cides. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE NEW 
SHIPPING BILL. 





HE new shipping bill, prepared 
as the result of eight months 
of inquiry by the Merchant Marine 
Commission, of which Senator J. H. 
Gallinger, of New Hampshire, is 
chairman, and Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge is a member, has _ been 
promptly reported to both Houses of 
Congress by a unanimous Republican 
vote of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce and the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Every effort will be made to secure 
action on the measure at the present 
session of Congress. The bill is 
moderate in its provisions, but it 
covers every part of the American 
mercantile marine. It aims, in the 
first place, to achieve the object long 
desired by the Navy Department— 
the creation of a genuine naval re- 
serve or ocean militia, composed of 
the best officers and seamen of our 
deep-sea merchant fleet. The present 
State naval militia, as is well known, 
is made up almost entirely of lands- 
men,—yachtsmen and others,—and 
contains few or no professional sail- 
ors accustomed to deep-sea service. 
After the British fashion, this bill 
offers to these naval reserve men re- 
tainers ranging from $100 a year to 
a master of a large ocean steamer 
down to $25 to a seaman or fireman 
and $15 to a boy. It is estimated 
that 3,000 of these sea militia can be 
enrolled within the first year of the 
operation of the bill, 3,000 the sec- 
ond year, and so thereafter until the 
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desired number of 20,000 is secured. 
The British naval reserve is upwards 
of 30,000. 

To encourage the employment, 
and thereby increase the number of 
American citizen seamen available 
for the naval reserve, the bill author- 
izes a naval subvention of $5 per 
gross registered ton to all steamships 
and sail vessels of the United States 
engaged in the foreign trade or the 
deep-sea fisheries for the entire year, 
and smaller sums for lesser periods. 
Vessels receiving this naval subven- 
tion must not only employ a certain 
quota of the naval reserve men or 
naval volunteers, as they are called, 
but must carry the mails of the 
United States free of charge if the 
Postmaster General shall so require, 
must be held ready for being taken 
and used by the United States for the 
national defence or public purposes 
at any time, must maintain an effi- 
cient rating of at least Al if a steam- 
vessel, and Ald if a sail-vessel, and 
must make all repairs in the United 
States wherever dry docks are avail- 
able. It is believed by the Commis- 
sion that this subvention payable at 
a fixed, even rate, to all cargo vessels, 
steam or sail, avoids all danger of 
discrimination or favoritism. The 
sum substantially covers the differ- 
ence in fixed charges between Amer- 
ican and foreign vessels based on the 
difference of cost of construction and 
higher American shipboard wages 
and maintenance. 

Shipowners in large numbers have 
assured the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission that this naval subvention 
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bestows sufficient protection, and will 
immediately encourage the building 
and running of American cargo ves- 
sels in ocean trade. It is frankly 
acknowledged, however, by the Com- 
mission that the rate of $5 a ton is 
not sufficient to stimulate the build- 
ing of fast passenger vessels, such 
as ply between the North Atlantic 
coast and Europe. 

These faster vessels are provided 
for, however, in all but the European 
trade, in another clause of the Mer- 
chant Marine Commission bill, which 
directs the Postmaster General to 
establish steamship lines on ien dif- 
ferent routes—three from the North 
Atlantic coast to Brazil, Argentina, 
and South Africa; four from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Brazil, Cuba, 
Central America, and Mexico; and 
three from the Pacific coast to 
China, Japan, and the Philippines 
via Hawai, to China, Japan, and 
the Philippines direct, and to Cen- 
tral America and the Isthmus of 
Panama. The total cost of the mail 
subventions for these ten lines is 
$2,565,000, or almost the exact sum 
which the United States now receives 
as profit on its ocean mail service. 
The five American steamship lines 
operating under the present ocean 
mail law of 1891 are not affected in 
any way by the new proposition. The 
subsidy to the American Line to 
Europe and all the four other lines 
is not changed one dollar in the new 
bill. Nor are the terms of the exist- 
ing ocean mail law amended, except 
as to the compensation to the ten pro- 
posed new lines. 
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These mail steamers, lke the 
cargo vessels, must carry a certain 
quota of naval volunteers, increasing 
after given periods—one-eighth of 
their crews until July 1, 1911, one- 
sixth until July 1, 1916, and one- 
fourth afterward. There are no 
American steamships now running 
to South Africa, to Brazil, and to 
Argentina. There are a few Amer- 
ican steamships running to Asia, and 
in the Pacific to Central America. 
But most of the steamships required 
for the ten new mail lines will have 
to be constructed, so that this part of 
the bill, as well as the naval subven- 
tion, assures considerable new work 
for American shipyards. It is re- 
quired that all vessels eligible to re- 
ceive either form of subvention must 
be those already registered or here- 
after built in the United States. 

A fourth feature of the Merchant 
Marine Commission bill increases the 
tonnage taxes of the United States, 
which are now virtually the lowest in 
the world, to a figure above those of 
Great Britain and Germany, but 
below those of France, Italy, and 
some other Continental countries. 
Until a very short time ago the 
British tonnage taxes were very much 
higher than our own, and they are 
somewhat higher still. While the 
United States derives the smallest 
revenues from its tonnage taxes, it 
has for many years been making most 
liberal expenditures for maritime 
services—for rivers and harbors, the 
lighthouses and life-saving service. 
The increased tonnage taxes will 
produce a revenue of $3,025,000 a 
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year, as compared with the present 
revenue of $885,000, utilized for the 
maintenance of the marine hospital 
service. Hereafter the marine hos- 
pital service is to be supported by 
annual appropriation. 

The estimated cost of the new ship- 
ping bill in annual retainers and 
naval retainers the first year is 
$2,394,000, and the second year 
$3,029,000. It is estimated further 
that the expenditures on the ten new 
mail lines will not be more than one- 
fourth of the maximum, or $666,250, 
the first year, and that it will take 
more than three years to get all the 
lines into operation and to reach the 
maximum expenditure of $2,565,- 
000. The probable cost of the pro- 
posed legislation, therefore, is very 
much less than that of other shipping 
bills. On the other hand, it is ac- 
knowledged by the Commission that 
the bill will not encourage the con- 
struction of fast “ greyhounds,” but 
the Commission urges that Congress 
take up and investigate as soon as 
possible the specific problem pre- 
sented in the important steamship 
trade between our North Atlantic 
ports and Europe. 

It is urged by the Commission that 
the new mail routes recommended 
and the naval subvention to cargo 
ships, steam and sail, will have a 
material effect in improving Amer- 
ican transportation facilities to re- 
mote foreign markets, especially to 
South America, South Africa, and 
Asia, and that the result will be an 
extension of American commerce— 
so that the farmers of the West and 
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the manufacturers of the entire 
country, as well as the ship-owners 
and builders of the coast, are inter- 
ested in the proposed legislation. 


A WORKING-MAN AGAINST 
LOWER DUTIES. 


ec ee 


R. GEORGE W. RUSSELL of 

Haverhill, a man who works 

by day and reads by night, and is 

far better informed on tariff matters 

than many business men and even 
public men, writes as follows: 


It seems preposterous after so 
many trials as we have had in lower- 
ing duties, always with disastrous re- 
sults to both labor and capital, that 
so many of our people want to try 
the same thing over again. “My 
people perish for want of knowl- 
edge” is as true to-day as in the days 
of the prophet. Our Boards of 
Trade seem specially anxious to fix 
the tariff on foreign products to suit 
the exporter of foreign goods. Any 
one who will look over our imports 
of manufactured goods the past year, 
with anything that seems to me like 
intelligence, would say that duties in 
many of the schedules are too low. 
We cannot get a foreign market that 
will begin to balance our present im- 
ports, to say nothing of the increase 
of imports that will result from low- 
ered duties. 


Tattersall’s Manchester cotton circu- 
lar publishes figures showing that 
eighty-seven cotton spinning mills in 
England, with capital amounting to 
over $15,000,000, made a profit of only 
$150,000 for the year ending November 
30 The same mills last year lost $200,- 
000. 
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The Boston Herald has free wool 
A sad case of 


on the brain again. 
mental obfuscation. 


The production of sugar in the 
United States in 1904 was 530,000 
tons, as against 415,000 tons in 19038. 
So this cannot be estimated as a de- 
clining industry in this country. 


The electors of all the States met 
January 9, according to the provision 
of the Constitution, the date being 
fixed by Congress. Roosevelt and 
Fairbanks received 336 electoral 
votes, and Parker and Davis 140. 


Many have vainly sought in the 
past to find a safe middle ground 
between protection and free trade, 
and there is no reason for thinking 
that any new efforts in that direction 
will be more successful. 


The Baltimore Manufacturers’ 
Record thinks the Southern states 
now favor protection although for- 
merly opposed to it. . It says: “If in 
some campaign all other questions 
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could be eliminated except that of 
free trade or protection, this country 
would register such a vote for protec- 
tion as no party ever received.” 


In the course of a speech at the 
annual banquet of the Washington 
Board of Trade, Speaker Cannon said 
regarding the tariff question that it 
was better to wait a year before un- 
dertaking to revise the revenue laws. 
“T think,” he said, “we have a pretty 
good revenue law both as regards the 
customs and the internal revenue,” 
and he added with a smile, “we need 
the money.” 


A despatch from St. Johns, N. F., 
says it is believed that nothing will 
be done about the Bond-Hay reci- 
procity treaty for several months, for 
the reason that the colonial legisla- 
ture will probably not meet before 
the expiration of the present Con- 
gress. In the absence of legislative 
sanction the Newfoundland cabinet 
will be unable to go on with the nego- 
tiations for a suggested modification 
of the treaty. 


The New York Journal of Com- 
merce (free trade) predicts that “re- 
vision of the tariff will henceforth 
mean a revision downward and a miti- 
gation of the atrocities of protection.” 
Don’t be too sure about that. When 
the question is opened it may be dis- 
covered that both needful protection 
and revenue will require an increase 
in some duty rates. As to the 
“atrocities of protection,” any degree 
of protection to American industries 
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is regarded by free traders as atro- 
cious, and they would be satisfied with 
nothing less than the complete over- 
throw of the protective system. 


The Pittsburg Despatch notes that 
the “stand-pat” policy is no new 
thing, but is the fulfilment of the 
pledge given in 1896 to make a right 
settlement on the tariff and then give 
the country a rest. “That the settle- 
ment actually made was right is at- 
tested by the greatest period of pros- 
perity in the history of the country. 
That the country enjoys its rest is 
shown by an unprecedented period of 
continuous support given to the Re- 
publican party.” 


The recent announcement in the 
New York Tribune that Senator 
Fairbanks’ overtures to Sir Wilfred 
Laurier for the reassembling of the 
Joint High Commission to discuss 
Canadian reciprocity and other sub- 
jects had been rejected, would seem 
to have been premature in view of 
the following statement by Senator 
Fairbanks: “The subject of reassem- 
bling the Joint High Commission 
will be considered after the proroga- 
tion of the Canadian Parliament. 
The matter will rest in abeyance until 
then.” Nevertheless, it is now quite 
generally believed that Canadian 
reciprocity is dead. 


The following more or less signifi- 
cant paragraph is from the New York 
Sun’s weekly financial review: “The 
tariff revision idea is as dead as a 
doornail for a twelvemonth, and the 
truth is that popular sentiment re- 
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garding the matter seems to have been 
wrongly interpreted. Despite a great 
deal of newspaper representation to 
the contrary, it does not appear that 
there is any general and sincere de- 
sire throughout the country to cut 
down the tariff schedules. Perhaps 
if times were bad, popular feeling on 
the subject would be different; but 
the times are not bad, and are not 
likely to be.” 





The Des Moines (Iowa) Capital 
says: “It is well known that if Con- 
gress undertakes to revise the iron 
and steel schedules there will be such 
a stopping of everything that iron 
and steel will go down in price and 
the iron and steel mills will stop. It 
will not be necessary to do anything 
more than to have a protracted de- 
bate in Congress on the tariff. Not 
a rate of duty need be changed. The 
debate will do the work. But what 
if the United States Iron and Steel 
Company were driven to the wall, re- 
sulting in a collapse of everything 
connected with its business? There 
would probably be a general panic 
in the United States, such as the 
country had not had since 1893.” 





The Treasury statement for the 
first half of the fiscal year ended 
December 31 discredits the proph- 
ecles of approaching bankruptcy so 
freely made last summer by Demo- 
cratic newspapers. The deficit for 
the half year is not $70,000,000, as 
they had calculated, but $22,378,894, 
—a million and a half less than the 
deficiency reported on August 31. 
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Instead of running deeper into debt 
the Treasury has in the last four 
months more than paid its current 
expenses from current receipts, and 
there is every prospect that in the 
next six months the losing balance of 
the first two months will be still 
further reduced. For December a 
surplus is shown of $3,550,905. This 
favorable balance has been achieved, 
too, in spite of unusually heavy 
December disbursements. 





Mr. William Dobson, of the Rob- 
ert Dobson Company, woolen man- 
ufacturers of Pittsfield, Me., died 
suddenly in Waterville, January 15. 
The immediate cause of his death 
was heart failure brought on by an 
attack of acute indigestion. Mr. 
Dobson was born in Scotland in 
1845, and was all his life engaged 
in the manufacture of wooleus. Be- 
sides being a partner with his brother 
Gordon in the Pioneer Woolen Mills, 
he was a director in the Waverly 
Woolen Mills and interested in many 
important local enterprises. He was 
quite prominent in politics, and was 
a delegate to the last Republican 
National Convention. For several 
years he was a vice-president in the 
Home Market Club; and a commit- 
tee from this organization was ap- 
pointed to attend his funeral which 
was held at Pittsfield, January 18. 





The San Francisco Chronicle re- 
marks on the tariff revision move- 
ment: “It is fair to say that most of 
the responsible Democratic journals 
have taken their medicine gracefully. 
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They say, plumply, as well they may, 
that they have been “licked” and 
that is the end of it. The Mug- 
wumps, however, have never let up. 
They howl for “tariff revision” as 
wildly as ever, and very much as if 
they really expected it. As it is well 
understood that the most prominent 
Mugwump journals are controlled 
and largely owned, by those closely 
connected with predatory corpora- 
tions, the continuous uproar about 
the tariff has led some to believe that 
the real policy of those opposed to 
any interference with the trusts is to 
start a tariff war which, almost of 
necessity, would prevent any other 
important legislation. 





The long strike of the cotton mill 
operatives at Fall River was settled 
January 19, on the following terms: 
The strikers to return to work under 
the twelve and one-half per cent re- 
duction, and the matter of margins 
between the cost of cotton to the mill 
owners and the selling price of the 
cloth to be investigated to determine 
what average margin shall prevail 
on which the manufacturers shall 
pay a dividend of five per cent on 
wages earned from this time to April 
1. The margin to be fixed is not to 
prejudice future wage schedules. 
This strike began July 25, 1904, and 
involved seventy-one mills and about 
25,000 operatives. Since November 
most of the factories have been 
running, generally with about one- 
half the usual force. During the 
months the mills were shut down, the 


operatives lost nearly $150,000 
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weekly and the corporations about 
$23,000. The aggregate direct losses 
to all interests up to the close of the 
strike is estimated at $5,000,000. 
The indirect losses are also consider- 
able. The local unions have ex- 
pended more than $200,000 and have 
received about $50,000 from unions 
outside of the city. A large number 
of other contributions were also re- 
ceived. <A notable feature of the 
great struggle was the absence of dis- 
order and lawless acts. 


MASSACHUSETTS REVISION- 
ISTS. 





| N another part of this magazine 

are the explanations of some of 
the members of the Massachusetts 
delegation in Congress of why they 
are leading a movement for the re- 
vision of the tariff at a special session 
of the Fifty-ninth Congress. 

The news of their action caused 
much surprise in New England and 
has been received with both favor and 
disfavor,—with favor by every free 
trader, tariff reformer and reciprocity 
advocate, and by a considerable num- 
ber of Republican protectionists who 
think that the President desires early 
revision, and that it will be best for 
protection and politics to get the sub- 
ject disposed of as soon as possible; 
with disfavor by many manufacturers 
and merchants who think that the 
check to business which is insepa- 
rable from any revision may prove dis- 
astrous to some industries, like cot- 
ton manufacturing, which are now 
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slowly recovering from severe depres- 
sion not caused by the tariff; also 
by many Republicans who say the 
clamor for revision is chiefly Demo- 
cratic, and that yielding to it will 
show either weakness or disloyalty; 


and by not a few men of experience 


and students of tariff history, who say 
that while the present tariff is not 
perfect, it is liable to be more injured 
than improved by revision in the in- 
terest of easier and greater foreign 
trade, which is the chief interest de- 
manding it, and that every revision 
which the country has ever had in 
that direction has brought on hard 
times. 

They say, also, that much of the 
alleged public desire for revision 
comes from the erroneous belief that 
trusts can be curbed through the 
tariff, and that the practice of selling 
at lower prices abroad than at home, 
which is common to all countries, can 
be stopped by reducing duties. But 
for this erroneous belief, they say, 
there would be little or no general 
desire among Republicans to en- 
counter the risks of revision, and why 
would it not be better, they ask, to 
try to enlighten the people in these 
respects than subject them to the 
danger of learning in the bitter 
school of experience? 

There are other Republicans, and 
they are many, who think that to 
force revision this year will be to vio- 
late the promise of last year, upon 
the strength of which money was 
raised and labor undertaken to gain 
for the Republican candidates and 
policies a great indorsement,—the 
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greatest, as it proved, that has ever 
occurred. The promise in the na- 
tional platform was to “continue” 
the recited policies that had caused 
the prosperity that was lauded, and 
not to readjust tariff rates until 
“changed conditions” should make it 
for the public interest. 

In view of this promise, and of the 
belief that the Massachusetts delega- 
tion must be able to show what con- 
ditions had changed since the promise 
was made, they were asked to name 
them, and it must be confessed that 
their answers are disappointing. It 
is true, of course, as Mr. Gillette 
states, that some conditions of pro- 
duction and trade have changed since 
the Dingley law was enacted; but 
those changes were as well known 
last year as this year. Why did not 
the platform allude to them as rea- 
sons for a change? Because the party 
leaders did not care to go before the 
country on a platform for revision. 
The expression “changed  condi- 
tions” related to the future, and not 
to the past. This was and is so 
understood throughout the country, 
and this is why a large majority of 
the present Congress, and presumably 
of the next Congress, is against re- 
vision. Not a single business or 
economic reason that did not exist 
before is now brought forward by 
any member of the Massachusetts 
delegation for their present position. 
Senator Lodge and others give a 
political reason—the great Republi- 
can strength in both houses, which 
they think will make the revision a 
safe one, and the apprehension that 
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if they do not act there will be a 
Democratic Congress which will. Is 
not this great Republican strength 
due to the popular desire for eco- 
nomic rest and business peace, rather 
than to an expectation that the tariff 
would be tinkered? If that is so, then 
why should our phenomenal victory 
be turned into a defeat? And as for 
the fear that if the tariff is not soon 
revised by the Republicans, the peo- 
ple will ask the Democrats to revise 
it, what ground is there for that, 
when it is reasonably certain that the 
general prosperity which is so largely 
due to the present tariff will continue 
if the tariff is let alone? The people 
have not forgotten the last Demo- 
cratic revision and the fearful cost 
of it to the country. Besides, there 
is usually more clamor and discontent 
after a revision than before. If the 
revision is harmless from a Republi- 
can point of view, it will furnish the 
opposition with a new argument. 
They will say the Republicans prom- 
ised reform and they have not given 
it to us; the only way to get it will be 
to change parties. They may also 
say that leaders who are guilty of 
bad faith towards their own party 
might have been expected to show 
bad faith towards the people. In- 
deed, they are saying this already, 
and, taking hope from having scared 
some Republicans to revise, they will 
try to scare them to revise as they 
demand. 

Mr. Lovering’s argument for his 
drawback bill really has nothing to 
do with a revision of the schedules, 
because it pertains to the administra- 
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tive feature of the law, which can be 
taken up at any time without bring- 
ing on general revision. His charge 
that the steel interests of Pennsyl- 
vania have opposed him may be true, 
but it is such a familiar charge by 
free traders in Massachusetts that 
protection robs Massachusetts for 
Pennsylvania, it is hable to hurt him 
more than it will help him. Mr. 
Lovering may not know it, but it is 
a fact that he has stood in the hght 
of his own bill for some time by es- 
pousing more or less of Democratic 
doctrines, like the free raw materials 
heresy. And now he says that the 
market for Massachusetts products in 
Pennsylvania and the West “is van- 
ishing rapidly,” and that “the foreign 
market is her only hope of maintain- 
ing her supremacy in manufactured 
goods.” Our 
leading Democrats and free traders 
have asserted something like it over 
and over again and never proved their 
statements. Neither does he prove 
his, nor can he. Instead of selling 
fewer goods in the sections he names, 
Massachusetts sells more and more 
there every year; and if any tariff 
change could be made which would 
help her to gain more foreign mar- 
kets, would not Pennsylvania and 
New York and New Jersey and the 
West be equally helped? Such sec- 
tionalism may be pardoned to our free 
traders, but Mr. Lovering ought to 
know better. His use of it is not a 
good argument for revising the tariff 
by any Republican Congress, 
Manufacturing in Massachusetts 
has become close and precarious, not 


This sounds familiar. 
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because of the tariff, but because our 
labor laws are more advanced than 
those of any other state, and because 
the climate and the distance from 
mines adds to the cost of production. 
The remedy does not lie through 
the tariff to any considerable extent, 
and every attempt to secure food and 
materials from foreign countries free 
from duty provokes the just resent- 
ment of producers in our other 
states. If Massachusetts brings on 
tariff revision against the prevailing 
judgment in other parts of the coun- 
try, she is not likely to be favored 
when it comes. The chances are 
many that the next tariff will be 
worse for us than the present tariff. 
Why invoke the danger by hastening 
the process? 

While dealing thus frankly with 
the positions of our members, we 
mean no personal reflections. We 
give them credit for superior oppor- 
tunities of knowledge—though not 
superior to their colleagues from other 
states—and for ability, political acu- 
men and fidelity to what they con- 
ceive to be the interest and wishes 
of their constituents. But we believe 
that they are mistaken, and that their 
policy would, if carried out, impair 
the prosperity of the country and 
endanger Republican supremacy more 
than a steadfast adhesion to Republi- 
can policy and promises possibly 
can. 


The soundest thought of the ablest 
students and writers among the rising 
authorities on economics supports the 
Republican tariff policy. — Buffalo 
News. 
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THE SHIPPING BILL. 





N another place in this number a 

summary of the bill reported by 

the Merchant Marine Commission is 
given. 

The bill obviates the great objec- 
tion to the Hanna and Frye bills, in 
that it gives nothing to the so-called 
shipping trust. It is a tonnage prop- 
osition and not an aid to fast mail 
and passenger service. It «aims to 
encourage lines to Central and South 
America and the West Indies rather 
than to Europe. 

Although it is a subsidy bill, it 
will not tax the people. The money 
will be derived from increased ton- 
nage dues upon all shipping engaged 
in the foreign trade. This does not 
involve a change in treaties, and 
though the new dues will be higher 
than those of Great Britain, they 
will be lower than our vessels for- 
merly paid to that country, and lower 
than the average which other coun- 
tries exact now. 

The one feature of the bill which 
will disappoint many is its provision 
for subsidies instead of discriminat- 
The dissent of the Dem- 
ocratic members of the Commission 


ing duties. 


rests upon this ground. But discrim- 
inating duties were rejected, partly 
on account of outstanding treaties, 
but chiefly because the majority con- 
sidered that our large free list stands 
in the way of making that method ef- 


fective. Forty-seven to forty-nine 
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per cent in value and sixty to seventy 
per cent in ‘bulk of all our imports 
are admitted free of duty. They are 
largely food and raw _ materials. 
Most of our imports from South 
America and Asia are of these 
classes—ninety-eight per cent of 
those from Brazil, more than eighty 
per cent of those from other South 
American countries and more than 
fifty per cent of those from Asia. It 
is with those countries that we are 
most desirous of building up trade. 
To add ten per cent to the duties on 
goods coming from there would, as 
the majority of the Commission 
think, discourage trade and defeat 
one of the greatest objects of the bill. 

An important feature of the bill is 
that it becomes auxiliary to the navy. 
Not only are the vessels to be subject 
to the call of the government, but 
their crews become a part of the 
naval militia. This will supply a 
pressing want, and the bounties will 
tempt ambitious and _ enterprising 
young men, and thus create a force 
which will restore the heroic days of 
the merchant marine in both peace 
and war. ' 

The Commission went into the 
whole subject with great thorough- 
It obtained the most enlight- 
ened opinions to be had in the coun- 


ness. 


try, and a full knowledge of the facts 
This is 
the best possible foundation for leg- 
Their bill ought to pass 
and be given a good trial. 


bearing upon the subject. 


islation. 
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CENTERED IN SPEAKER CAN- 
NON. 





HE following article from the 

Wall Street Journal, which is 
an advocate of tariff revision, takes 
a correct view of the greatest obsta- 
cle which the proposition has en- 
countered, except that it is absurd to 
say that because the Speaker is older 
than the President he may not be in 
such close touch with progressive 
thought: 


The tariff situation at present 
centres in Speaker Cannon rather 
than in President Roosevelt. Speak- 
er Cannon’s points of advantage are 
two-fold. First, the Constitution of 
the United States provides that all 
bills for raising revenue shall orig- 
inate in the House of Representa- 
tives. Tariff bills are bills for rais- 
ing revenue. Second, Speaker Can- 
non’s position, while nominally that 
of the agent or servant of the House 
of Representatives, is practically that 
of its master. As Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, he is prob- 
ably the most powerful official in the 
government with the exception of 
the President. On him depends all 
appointments to committees, and the 
committees have to a very large ex- 
tent the control of and disposition of 
all bills introduced. Moreover, the 
Speaker of the House may determine 
the order in which business may be 
transacted, and upon his recognition 
depends the ability of any member 
to secure a hearing. 

Mr. Cannon’s advantage has been 
increased by the fact that he has 
been re-elected to the next House, 
and that while Speaker of this House 
he is also sure of being re-elected as 
Speaker of the next. And he is a 
man of long experience, much abil- 
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ity and great popularity, and when 
he takes a position in antagonism to 
traffic legislation, even a Roosevelt 
finds it exceedingly difficult to do 
anything in that direction. 

With the President on one side 
and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the other side of this 
question, each determined to have 
his own way, not only would the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of 
the government be in antagonism, 
but the Republican party would be 
in peril of a split. It is perhaps 
natural that Speaker Cannon should 
take the position that he has. He is 
twenty-two years older than the 
President of the United States, and 
less apt, therefore, to be in as close 
touch with progressive thought on 
this subject than the President, who 
represents the younger element in 
the party. When Roosevelt was a 
baby in arms, the Speaker was al- 
ready active in Illinois politics, and 
with his record of thirty years of ser- 
vice in Congress—a service broken 
only by one term—it is not to be 
wondered at that he regards the 
President in much the same fashion 
as a kindly, intelligent, but not over- 
indulgent parent, does the views and 
ambitions of a son who has just en- 
tered upon his majority. Moreover, 
it should be remembered that the 
Speaker in the last thirty years has 
passed through several tariff revi- 
sions, and these tariff revisions have 
not, on the whole, been followed 
with very beneficial results to the 
parties that made them. He be- 
lieves it to be bad policy to enter into 
a tariff revision now, and he fails to 
discover in the result of the recent 
election any mandate from the peo- 
ple for tariff legislation. 

Under such conditions as those, 
what might the President do? It is 
true that with his vast power he 
might, by concentrating his energies, 
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upon that one subject, and by em- 
ploying every influence which he 
could bring to bear to compel Con- 
gress to act according to his will, be 
able to bring about a tariff revision. 
We say he might, and yet he might 
not. He might not succeed in doing 
anything more than splitting the 
party and destroying his influence in 
other things, quite as effectually as 
President Andrew Johnson did in 
the reconstruction controversies at 
the close of the Civil War. 

The President is, therefore, prob- 
ably acting with wisdom in refusing 
to be drawn into a position where 
he would array his party against 
him. Undoubtedly, under such con- 
ditions as have arisen in which 
Speaker Cannon and a majority of 
the House are opposed to tariff re- 
vision, the President’s wisest policy 
is to bide his time; not to abandon 
tariff readjustment, but to hold it in 
abeyance for a while until the popu- 
lar agitation shall attain such mo- 
mentum that the members of Con- 
gress, and perhaps even Speaker 
Cannon himself, will feel the weight 
of its influence and be willing to join 
with the President in an intelligent 
movement for its modification. We 
believe that the desire for a reason- 
able revision of the tariff is growing 
steadily in this country and that Con- 
eress will finally be compelled to act 
in accordance with the views of the 
President. Possibly it may take an- 
other congressional election, with a 
reaction against the Republican 
party, to make the impression upon 
Congress deep and strong. 


Speaker Cannon is entitled to the 
gratitude of the country for taking 
a strong stand in favor of the contin- 
uance of prosperity. The fact that 
the present House is with him by a 
wery large majority indicates that 
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the next House, which has a larger 
Republican majority, will be with 
him also. 

He and his supporters represent 
the people. In the nature of things 
they are in closer touch with the peo- 
ple than is the President. They 
have no policy to enforce against the 
wishes of the people, or which will 
require a campaign to fasten it upon 
the country. 
most progressive thought of the day, 
and that is to giwe business a rest 
from politics. 

Does the Wall Street Journal and 
does the President think that a ma- 
jority of the Republican party is to 
be won over or run over? Do they 
think the tariff will be perfect after 
it has been revised? They ought to 
know that it will be criticised just 
as badly after as before revision. 
Does the President prefer for sup- 
porters the habitual critics of any 
protective tariff to the steadfast 
friends of protection, who are old 
enough in knowledge and _ close 
enough to the people to understand 
the interests of business? He can 
make his choice; but he will find that 
the success of his administration will 
depend more upon aiding industry 
than it will upon playing polities. 


They represent the 


Most of our great poverty is in our 
large cities, and more than half the 
population of thirty-three of our larg- 
est cities is foreign born. Further, 
since 1880 no less than 12,000,000 im- 
migrants have come here, most of them 
the poor in pocket and broken in spirit. 
It is amazing how rapidly we teach 
these newcomers hope and the way to 
prosperity.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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MR. WALKER’S SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


ON. JOSEPH H. WALKER, 

having objected to the Prorro- 
TIONIST’S report of his remarks at the 
annual meeting of the Home Market 
Club, November 16, the following 
nearly verbatim report from the 
Transcript is printed at his request: 


Mr. Walker took the floor. In an 
offhand speech he criticised the al- 
leged “stand pat” attitude of the or- 
ganization which he held that the sec- 
retary’s report had advocated. He 
warned the club that if it persisted in 
what he considered its wholesale op- 
position to tariff revision, it would not 
be many years before we should have 
a Democratic free-trade tariff. He 
further asserted that the labor organ- 
izations had come to stay and that 
the club ought to take cognizance 
of that fact. 

Hon. Charles A. Stott of Lowell, a 
vice-president of the club, who was 
presiding, in the absence of Hon. 
Robert T. Davis of Fall River, the 
president, replying to Mr. Walker, 
declared that he had not understood 
the secretary’s report as Mr. Walker 
had, and called upon Colonel Clarke 
to reread a portion of it. 

Mr. Walker retorted that he did 
not care to hear it read again, as he 
thoroughly understood it. 

Colonel Clarke, however, complied 
with Mr. Stott’s request. 

Mr. Walker asked him what he 
meant by the phrase, “loose talk.” 

Colonel Clarke answered, in effect, 
that he meant the talk of speakers 
and newspapers about revising the 


tariff downwards. He had _ chal- 
lenged both classes to become spe- 
cific, but he was yet awaiting their 
reply. 

Mr. Walker replied that the secre- 
tary’s report at least “squinted that 
way,’ meaning against all tariff re- 
vision. Nothing could be obtained 
from Congress unless the people 
strongly demanded it, for, naturally 
enough, congressmen, as well as all 
other public officials, desired re-elec- 
tion and shaped their course accord- 
ingly. 

At the close of this joint debate the 
meeting was declared adjourned, the 
secretary's report having been ac- 
cepted and other routine business 
transacted previous to Mr. Walker’s 
speech. 


MR. WALKER’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Walker, being recognized by the 
Chair, spoke in substance as follows: 

Perhaps some of the gentlemen pres- 
ent will remember a meeting of the 
Arkwright Club some years ago, at 
which I was present. If there is any 
gentleman here who was present at that 
meeting, when the labor question was 
discussed somewhat, I should be quite 
glad to hear it. At that time I did not 
know of the existence of the Arkwright 
Club. If I had known of it I had for- 
gotten it. I was invited to be present, 
but it did not occur to me that I was 
dining with the Arkwright Club until 
the next day. But at that time the 
club had prepared a very drastic circu- 
lar which they proposed to send to all 
the manufacturers in the State to have 
them sign it, the purpose of which was 
to enter into a bitter contest with the 
labor leaders, in opposition to all kinds 
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of labor legislation, of every name and 
nature from beginning to end, upon 
the same principle that our secretary 
proposes that this club shall oppose all 
efforts, of every name and nature, to 
change the tariff in any way except in 
two particulars which he has named. I 
said at that club—to reduce it to its last 
analysis—that the laboring men in this 
country must furnish the votes to elect 
the officers in this country; that they 
were really the rulers, and that there 
was no escape from it, and that a policy 
of opposition, under all circeumstances— 
whether it be reasonable or wunreason- 
able, lest ill should come from unreason- 
able legislation—would simply drive the 
Government into the hands of those 
that we were opposing, willy nilly. I 
want to say right here that I have seen 
nothing to criticise in what the secre- 
tary has asserted as to the advantages 
of a protective tariff. I yield to no man 
in time given to studying the tariff 
question, or in being a thorough be- 
liever in the protective tariff, or in con- 
tributing my full share to the success 
of attempted legislation in behalf of the 
protective tariff, and in commending it 
to the people on the stump. 

But I think that this club is making 
a mistake. I think that instead of say- 
ing that no change in the protective 
tariff should be agitated, and that all 
changes should be resisted, we ought to 
take exactly the opposite position— 
namely, that if any one can point out 
any change that can be made in the pro- 
tective tariff that will be of advantage 
to this country, we will gladly welcome 
it; that we will listen, as a club, through 
the proper committees or officers, to any 
arguments supported by facts that 
would indicate that a change ought to 
be made; and that we will assist in 
making it—exactly the opposite posi- 
tion from what our secretary has taken 
in the interests of protection. We 
must remember that, differing from an 
individual, the community has practi- 
cally changed three times—twice, cer- 
tainly—during the lifetime of some of 
the gentlemen present, and that each 
generation has got to be thoroughly 
educated on great public questions, and 
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that, instead of objecting to education, 
instead of objecting to propositions to 
change, we ought to seize upon them and 
to educate the voters who are coming 
to the ballot box at the next election. 
If we do not do that, we are sure to have 
another overthrow of the principle of 
protection. When it is said that the 
principle of the protective tariff is now 
too well established to be overthrown, 
that the people know from experience, 
I have to say in reply that that is an 
entirely mistaken position, as the his- 
tory of this country proves. What men 
want is more of everything; it does not 
make any difference what. A man with 
ten million dollars wants fifteen mill- 
ions. A man with ten dollars wants 
fifteen dollars. And the very condition 
of progress is that this is the fact. 

I want to call your attention to some 
things that this club seems to have 
overlooked. One is that to-day markets 
are in wages. The whole of our mar- 
kets are in wages. Every man spends 
everything that he earns or receives in 
the form of increment of every name 
and nature. Every dollar that is earned 
is spent. Youcannot increase wages ten 
per cent that you do not increase your 
market ten per cent, and you cannot 
cut wages down twelve and one-half 
per cent that you do not decrease your 
market twelve and one-half per cent. 
Furthermore, the theory of the protec- 
tive tariff is that we are working for 
the home market primarily, that our 
factories are run for the home market, 
that the surplus that we send to foreign 
markets is because of our use of inven- 
tions, not only inventions that are 
patentable and technical, but the inven- 
tions that we all produce in our fac- 
tories and all through our business, 
which enable us to produce our goods 
cheaper. Those inventions go to for- 
eign countries, almost by telegraph, so 
to speak. Every one of those inventions 
is made use of in foreign countries in 
from between seven and thirty days 
after we have them. A good many Re- 
publicans and all the Democrats want 
free trade in what comes into their fac- 
tories and protection on what goes out 
of them. 
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“Now, if we are to arrange our wages 
in order that we may send our goods in 
bulk or to any great extent to foreign 
markets, we deny the whole proposition 
of protection; we cut from under it its 
whole ground, namely, that wages are 
higher in this country than they are in 
foreign countries. That is the whole 
question. That is where we rest our 
argument. That is what we voted on. 
The Democrats say, ‘By our intelli- 
gence and skill we can produce a unit 
of any product for less labor cost than 
they can abroad.’ We know that is all 
nonsense. We know it is not so. Our 
secretary, for instance, has referred to 
the exportation of shoes. 

“Take also the case of calfskins. 
There isn’t amarket big enough here to 
pay to establish a factory to make the 
fine calfskins that are made in Paris, 
which are so clean and fine that you 
can wear a white stocking in the shoe 
without soiling it. Some time ago my 
partner in Chicago, where we are manu- 
facturing, said to me: ‘This tariff is all 
nonsense; there is no need of it.’ I 
said to him: ‘If that is your frame of 
mind I won’t take one minute to con- 
vince you, for I haven’t time to begin 
with the alphabet of economics with 
you. He started in making patent 
ealfskins. I said to him: ‘You can’t 
do that in this country.’ He replied: 
‘Oh, yes I can; our men are so much 
more skilful that I can make them.’ In 
a year after he had started he had 
dropped about $20,000. I said to him: 
‘What is the trouble?’ He replied: ‘We 
will beat them yet.’ And at the end of 
the next year he had dropped about 
$20,000 more and had given up the busi- 


ness. I said to him: ‘What’s the 
trouble?” He said: ‘We hadn’t tariff 
enough. That experience convinced 
him. 


“T elaim to be as friendly to this club, 
as earnest a member of it, as any man 
in it. I am not going to take any back 
water on that. I am a thorough pro- 
tectionist. But in addition to what I 
said with reference to the position of 
this club in regard to the tariff, I want 
to say furthermore that I think this 
elrb is in duty bound, if it is going to 
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further its whole meaning and mission, 
to modify its qualifications for mem- 
bership and to receive here the intelli- 
gent, great leaders of labor organiza- 
tions, and to work with them. Of course 
we cannot submit to the closed shop, 
we can submit to nothing that is not in 
accordance with the golden rule. No 
man can succeed in conducting a busi- 
ness except upon the golden rule, in the 
long run. Physicians, lawyers, manu- 
facturers are all organized—the talk of 
having a man make his own trade for 
his own wages is nonsense. It cannot 
be done. That time has gone by. I 
do not propose to make any motion. I 
simply have said what I have said to the 
members of this club in order that they 
may think it over. In my judgment the 
elub from now on will lose its power 
and its influence, and ultimately be 
maintained simply for its social quali- 
ties, unless we walk abreast of the 
times, and we are not now doing so.” 





Then occurred the colloquy be- 
tween Vice-President Stott, Colonel 
Clarke and Mr. Walker referred to 
in the introduction to this article. 
Mr. Walker asked: “What do you 
mean by loose talk?’ Colonel Clarke 
replied: 

“There has been clamor by many 
Democratic speakers and many news- 
papers in favor of revising the tariff 
downward. I have challenged them 
repeatedly to give reasons for it, to 
specify particulars in which changes 
ought to be made. I await their 
answer. Of course Congress is open 
to conviction on the subject. Let it 
be shown to the Committee on Ways 
and Means that a revision of the 
tariff would do more good than harm, 
and it will be ready to enter upon 
the work. I do not believe that the 
Home Market Club will oppose any 
such action as that; we simply oppose 
this continued agitation when no good 
reasons are given for it.” 
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Mr. Walker replied: “I want to 
say to this body, what every man in 
this country knows, and every man 
in Congress knows, that the Congress 
as a whole, and individual congress- 
men, are seeking to find out what 
will give them additional votes in 
their district, and nothing else. That 
is only human nature. I want to say 
to the secretary and to you, Mr. 
President, that as a rule you never get 
anything by appealing to Congress ; 
you get it by appealing to the people. 

“Tn taking the position that Colonel 
Clarke has assumed, we put ourselves 
in danger of being misrepresented 
and lied about, as we are in every 
campaign that we have. I want to 
say to this club that if it continues in 
this position and if all the protection- 
ists in this country take the position 
of this club, you will have a Demo- 
cratic platform for free trade within 
eight years.” 


NO SHUFFLING HERE. 





jr a review of Mr. Whitman’s 
pamphlet against reciprocity, the 
Boston Commercial Bulletin calls 
upon the Administration to obtain the 
opinion of the Supreme Court on 
the constitutionality of reciprocity 
by treaty, and it calls upon Senator 
Fairbanks to demand from Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier a cessation of shuffling 
and a plain yes or no as to whether 
or not he will admit our manufac- 
tures into a reciprocity treaty. 

If the Commercial Bulletin had 
not been giving aid and comfort to 
the Whitneyites, it would be in a 
position to say what is already well 
known, that Sir Wilfrid has repeat- 
edly refused to take our manufac- 
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tures into his list. Not for a moment 
since the agitation began in Massa- 
chusetts has there been a single as- 
surance or even hint from Canada 
that such a thing is possible, and the 
actions of the government and of 
both parties, and of industrial asso- 
ciations, and the utterances of the 
most influential orators and news- 
papers, have all been the other way. 
It has been a Democratic movement 
here from the first, and Republican 
leaders have unpleasantly surprised 
their followers and friends by giving 
it any standing. 

As for unconstitutionality, it is 
not for the Government, but for 
some citizen whose business is in- 
jured by a treaty, to bring the ques- 
tion to a judicial test. The Com- 
mercial Bulletin is evidently im- 
pressed by the force of Mr. Whit- 
man’s reasoning, and as public opin- 
ion is the legitimate province of the 
press, and has more than once guided 
courts in interpreting constitutions, 
a fair presentation of the reasoning 
and authorities might create a na- 
tional demand for the test desired. 


The strength of our American tariff 
lies in the fact that it protects all inter- 
ests. When revision comes piecemeal 
it will be found, if the small end af this 
wedge is driven into our tariff legis- 
lation, that the whole system may be 
imperilled. When revision schedule by 
schedule is considered we forebode that 
there will be more trouble in the hori- 
zon than the gentlemen now assuming 
the scheme to be easy seem at present 
to fancy. Let us then be certain that 
the tariff is revised by its friends—not. 
by free raw wmaterialists.—Lewisjon 


(Me.) Journal. 
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A GLIMPSE OF EUROPEAN LABOR. 


[Charles Heber Clark in Philadelphia North American. | 


FREE-TRADE correspondent 

of the New York Evening Post, 
insisting that the American wage- 
earner is oppressed by the protective 
system, shows that from 1897 to 1903 
“the average daily wage of all classes 
of railway employees has increased 
barely eight per cent,” while the 
prices of certain kinds of food (beef- 
steak, chickens and lambs among 
them) have increased more than 
eight per cent. To the list he might 
have added wheat, which has gone up 
much beyond one dollar. 

In answer to this complaint, it 
would be sufficient perhaps to say, 
first, that the protective tariff has no 
direct influence upon the wages of 
railroad hands; and, second, that 
four years ago the Democrats prom- 
ised dollar wheat to the farmer if 
Mr. Bryan should be elected. Surely 
they should not now find fault that 
the farmer, whose prosperity assures 
the prosperity of all other industrial 
persons in the country, is getting 
under Republican 
higher prices for some of his prod- 
ucts. 

But there may be some advantage, 
possibly, in considering the subject 
Mr. Francis C. 
Moore, a Texan and a Democrat, a 
few months ago addressed to the 
Paris edition of the New York 


administration 


in another way. 


Herald a letter from which we quote 
as follows: 


After travelling for the last sixteen 
months through continental Europe, 
and after seeing women working as hod 
carriers of brick, stone and mortar, as 
well as harnessed with dogs to wagons 
and wearing heavy wooden shoes, I have 
wondered how brave, chivalrous sons 
could be born of such mothers, and I 
am thankful we have a protective tariff 
which enables an American workman 
to let his wife attend to his home and 
children. He will do well to support the 
party which insures him a living wage, 
and so will the American farmer, whose 
best customer is a well-paid American 
workman. American capital can com- 
pete with foreign capital, but the 
American workman cannot compete with 
this half-fed, half-clothed labor of 
Europe. 


The American workman will do 
well to regard this picture of Euro- 
pean working people instead of 
hearkening to the complaints of the 
free traders. 

1. Let it be noted that the people 
referred to by Mr. Moore have no in- 
terest in the rise and fall of the price 


‘of wheat, for they never eat wheat 


bread. Whether beefsteak is dear or 
cheap cannot concern them, for they 
eat meat rarely and beefsteak never. 
Chickens and lambs and similar dain- 
ties are as much beyond their reach 
as are the higher and the highest 
luxuries of life. This is the only 
land where the toiler eats meat every 
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day, and often of the best, and 
hardly knows of the existence of 
black bread. 

2. The wage earners in this coun- 
try have $2,500,000,000 in the 
savings banks; probably they have 
half as much more in building and 
loan associations. In Philadelphia 
thousands of them own their homes, 
which carpeted and contain 
pianos and organs and bathrooms 
and running water and gas and other 
comforts. The children of these 
people are nicely dressed for school 
and for church, and the mothers have 
silk raiment for Sundays. 

The peasants observed by Mr. 
Moore, in the wildest flights of their 
imaginations, never dreamed of pos- 
sessing a house or a piano or of wear- 
ing silk garments; and their children 
do not go to school. Not the savings 
bank, but the poorhouse, is their 
hope for old age. In their methods 
of living they are further below the 
American than the savage Indian is 
below them. 

3. One-half the patents in the 
world are taken out by Americans, 
most of them, we may fearlessly say, 
by working-men. <A patent is a pro- 
tective instrument, as the tariff is. 
The American exercises his wonder- 
ful ingenuity because his inventions 
are protected, because he is well fed, 
and because he is a free man, con- 
scious that his powers can have full 
play with a certainty of reward; con- 
scious, indeed, that there is no ob- 
stacle to his upward progress, ex- 
cepting his own want of capacity or 
his indolence. 


are 
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But the poor creatures described 
by Mr. Moore never invented any- 
thing. The past for them is dark- 
ness, the present is black, and the 
future has no glimmer of light. 

4. The American workman on 
November 8 helped to direct the 
affairs of the greatest nation in the 
world, and the vote of the man of 
toil had just as much weight, 
just as much force, as that of the 
highest and wisest and richest citi- 
zen in the land. The people of whom 
Mr. Moore speaks have no more 
political influence or importance 
than the dumb cattle who, like them, 
pull carts and wagons about. 

5. There is not a place in the na- 
tion to which an American workman 
may not reasonably aspire. He will 
remember always that Lincoln was a 
day laborer; that President Johnson 
was a tailor; that Henry Wilson, 
Senator and Vice-President, was a 
cobbler; that President Garfield was 
a canal boatman; that thousands of 
other men in this land have climbed 
from the low places to the high amid 
the applause of their fellows. The 
pathway to the top has no obstruc- 
tions the fit man may not surmount. 

The Europeans described above 
have the door tightly shut against 
them, no matter what latent genius 
may be in them. There is no ray of 
hope for them. Poverty and igno- 
rance and degradation are their doom. 
It was that of their forefathers. It 
is that of their children and their 
children’s children. 

The true American, no matter 
what his occupation, looking at the 
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swarming misery of the European 
toilers and the prosperity and com- 
fort of the American toilers, will feel 
little interested to inquire if wheat 
and chickens are high or low, or if 
lamb and beefsteak have gone up or 
down. His one thought and desire 
and resolute purpose must be that, 
under no circumstances, shall the cit- 
izen of this country who works for 
wages be exposed to open free com- 
petition with the hapless and hun- 
gry and forlorn laborer of Europe. 


THE CROPS OF 1904. 





Final returns to the chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
of Agriculture from regular and special 
correspondents, supplemented by re- 
ports of special field agents, show the 
acreage, production and value of the 
principal farm crops of the United 
States in 1904 to have been as follows: 


Production, Farm value 





Acreage, bushels Dec. 1, 1904. 
Corn ........... 92,231,581 2,467,480,934 $1,087,461,440 
Winter wheat..26,865,855 332,935,346 325,611,373 
Spring wheat ..17,209,020 219,464,171 184,878,501 
AVOGR Osc new cas ois 27,842,669 894,595,552 279,900,013 
Barley, Ascites vc % 5,145,878 139,748 958 58,651,807 
PO se Sep eseis 1,792,673 27,234,565 18,745,543 
Buckwheat..... 793,625 15,008,336 $,330.768 
Flaxseed... 2,263,565 23,400,534 23,228,758 
ER LEG mrt telat ar eiaxete 662,006 21,096,038 13,891,523 
Potatoes ....... 3,015,675 332,280,300 150,673,392 
FIR ve tanuanse ss 39,998,602  *60.696,028 529,107,625 
MODACCO ss a:s1<>01: 806,409 660,460,739 53,382,959 
*Tons. tPounds. 


It has been found impracticable to 
make a definite estimate of the amount 
of wheat fit for milling, owing to the 
difficulty of drawing a hard and fast 
line between the millable and non-mill- 
able. Reports, however, have been made 
on the average weight of wheat per 
bushel in the three principal spring 
wheat States, and such average has 
been found to be 52 pounds in Min- 
nesota, 51 pounds in North Dakota and 
50 pounds in South Dakota. 
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THE FREE WOOL PERIOD. 





[‘*‘ Manufacturer,” in Boston Herald. | 


Your editorial on “Wools and Wool- 
ens” is a most unpleasant reminder of 
the years 1894-6. The writer of this 
communication made a scrapbook of 
clippings of your editorials during that 
period, which was that of the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff, wherein wool was made 
free, and I think it would be a whole- 
some enlightening study for the writer 
of to-day’s article to go over them care- 
fully, with the history of the resulting 
condition of the woolen business at that 
time in mind. 

Never were the gorgeous rays of pros- 
perity, predicted by the then tariff 
smashers, more completely submerged 
by dismal clouds. To those of us en- 
gaged in the manufacturing of woolen 
goods at the time, it seems, even now, 
a frightful nightmare. The contention 
that purer stock would be used under 
free wool was proved to be as false 
as nearly every other argument used 
by the “tariff for revenue” class. More 
shoddy and cotton were used during 
that period to cheapen goods than ever 
before or since. It is clear that “the 
American people do not consider the 
present tariff on wool as great an “in- 
fliction” as does the Herald. 


The campaign for and against pro- 
tection is waxing warm in England, 
and to persons at adistance it looks as 
if the free traders were becoming unduly 
excited over the outlook. They are 
ealling Chamberlain all sorts of hard 
names, and one distinguished speaker 
has thrown out the dark intimation 
that the ex-colonial secretary is no 
gentleman. Perhaps the accusation 
will help Chamberlain, as just now he 
is making most of his appeals to the 
class which has no particular affection 
for gentlemen, and is more interested 
in the question of the means to get 
bread than in the manners of the 
speaker who addresses them.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUSTS. 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle.] 


HE Chronicle on more than one 

occasion has pointed out the 
futility of attempting to regulate 
the trusts by means of the tariff. It 
has furnished incontestable evidence 
that prices under the British free- 
trade system have fluctuated as 
largely, and that consumers have 
been called upon in times of active 
demand to submit to as heavy ad- 
vances made by the iron masters of 
the United Kingdom as those im- 
posed by the same class of manufac- 
turers in the United States under 
protection. The obvious inference 
to be drawn from such a showing is 
that the law of supply and demand 
cannot be set aside for any consider- 
able period by combinations, no mat- 
ter how carefully formed. The 
producer may put up prices, but he 
cannot maintain them if the con- 
sumer is unable or refuses to buy; 
and on the other hand, the freest 
kind of competition does not avail 
to keep down prices when there is, 
as frequently occurs, an excessive de- 
mand which outstrips production. 
That was the case during recent 
boom years in the United States, 
and what was witnessed then was 
only a repetition of what occurred 
long before the word “trust” had its 
present meaning attached to it; a fact 
attested by the Liverpool price lists 
or iron and steel rails which show 
that within a period of twenty years 
prices were doubled under a brisk 
demand, and cut in half when the 
demand fell off. 
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There can be no doubt that the 
surest regulator of prices is the crea- 
tion of extensive facilities for pro- 
ducing, and that result, experience 
teaches, can be best achieved by ap- 
plying the stimulus of protective 
tariffs. It was through the agency 
of the latter that the enormous pro- 
ducing capacity of the United States 
was created; and if every nation pos- 
sessing the requisite resources could 
be induced to follow its example and 
promote production, the inevitable 
result would be a condition which 
would absolutely preclude violent 
fluctuations in prices and would keep 
them near a reasonable level. 

In any event it is impossible by 
tariffs to prevent combinations in re- 
straint of trade. The attempt to do 
so would merely hasten a movement 
which has already begun, that of con- 
verting what may be termed uational 
into international trusts. An agree- 
ment has already been signed by all 
the representatives of the British, 
French, German and Belgian steel 
rail makers, which extends over a pe- 
riod of three years, and is likely to 
include American makers, by which 
zones will be assigned. It will tax 
the ingenuity of the tariff revisionists 
to frame a schedule which will reach 
the international combine. ‘That is 
not saying that it is impossible to 
reach such combinations, for they 
can be by the imposition of gradu- 
ated taxes which would destroy the 
advantage which accrues to produc- 
ers from operating on a large scale. 
The country, however, may well 
hesitate about pursuing such a 
course, and in the long run it will 
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probably decide that the best kind of 
regulation is that which gives an 
equal show to all capital, and effec- 
tually prohibits such abuses as those 
which flow from secret understand- 
ings between railroads and favored 
shippers. 


AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF 
LEAGUE. 





ANNUAL MEETING.—RESOLUTIONS ON TARIFF 
REVISION. 





At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Protective Tariff League in New 
York, January 19, the following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year: 
Charles A. Moore, president; Augustus 
G. Paine, first vice-president; Joseph 
E. Thropp, second vice-president; Wil- 
bur F. Wakeman, treasurer and general 
secretary; executive committee: Wil- 
liam Barbour, New Jersey, chairman; 
Frank W. Cheney, Connecticut; Frank- 
lin Murphy, New Jersey; David L. 
Einstein, New York; William F. 
Draper, Massachusetts; members of the 
board of managers to serve four years: 
Calvin Wells, Pennsylvania; William 
Whitman, Massachusetts; D. M. Ferry, 
‘Michigan; A. J. Cordier, New York; 
Homer Laughlin, California. The only 
change in the directory of the League 
‘was the election of William Whitman, 
of Massachusetts, to succeed James 
Phillips, Jr., of the same state. 

The League adopted an appeal to the 
public in which it Jays stress on the need 
of “tariff stability.” After pointing out 
the prosperity that this country has en- 
joyed since 1897, when the Dingley tariff 
was enacted, the document goes on to 
say that the people in November last 
emphatically declared in favor of leav- 
ing the existing tariff alone—at least 
for the present—and it practically as- 
serts that Republicans who are now de- 
-manding a revision of the tariff are 
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simply playing into the hands of the 
enemies of the protection policy. The 
address enntinues: 

“The best that can happen to busi- 
ness, to trade, to industry, to produc- 
tion, to labor, is that stable conditions 
should remain stable when such condi- 
tions result in the largest productioa 
and the largest consumption. ‘This is 
no time to meddle with our tariff 
system; no time to exploit theories. 

“Seven years, nine years, or twelve 
years is not too long a life for any good 
tariff. ‘The present tariff, while not 
wholly perfect, is very much the best 
teriff this country has ever had. 

“It may and sometime will be desir- 
able to make some changes in that 
tariff. It is quite possible that some of 
the existing duties may be reduced; it 
is more than possible that many of the 
existing duties and classifications should 
be changed for the sake of fairer and 
more adequate protection. 

“The case for upward revision is fully 
as strong as the case for downward re- 
vision. But the upward revisionists are 
not clamoring for changes.” 

Then follows a resolution, which the 
League adopted, protesting “against any 
tariff changes looking toward even a 
partial readjustment of the present 
schedules” and urging that the Dingley 
tariff be allowed to stand “until such 
time as it shall have been clearly demon- 
strated by general experience and prac- 
tical knowledge that changes in the 
schedules will be productive of a degree 
of benefit to the whole country that shall 
outweigh the disadvantages and the in- 
juries resulting from tariff revision.” 

On the subject of customs adminis- 
tration, a resolutiomu was passed to the 
effect that ‘‘the method of transfer of 
examiners of merchandise to and from 
different ports of entry be adopted so 
far as the law will admit, and that, in 
pursuance of this plan, special ex- 
aminers of merchandise be appointed 
by and operate under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

The attitude of Speaker Cannon in 
relation to the question of tariff re- 
vision was affirmed by the League in the 
shape of a commendatory resolution. 
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WAGES AND PRICES 


PROTECTIONIST. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


[By United States Consul Marshall Halstead, Birmingham. | 


The statement of certain American 
workmen, tube welders working in my 
district, that they did not find, as they 
had anticipated before coming here, 
that living was cheaper in England 
than in the United States, has at- 
tracted, I judge from the clippings I 
have received, a great deal of attention 
in the United States, and as I antici- 
pated when I reported it, has not been 
accepted as correct by all who read the 
statements; and has been a cause of 
much surprise to some. One _ news- 
paper urged that if living in Great 
Britain was not appreciably cheaper 
than in the United States there was no 
reason for protecting the highly paid 
American workman. This is not a mat- 
ter for me to decide. That paper’s 
proposition to lower the scale of living 
of the American workingman had bet- 
ter be addressed to the American work- 
ingman direct. I only state a very 
plain fact, that if the English working- 
man lived as well as his American 
brother workingman, his living ex- 
‘ penses would be as great or greater than 
the living expenses of the American. 
Surely there is nothing objectionable in 
stating afact so plain and so easily 
verified. Everybody knows that the 
American workman is, by comparison, 
highly paid. I can only state the fact 
that the English workman cannot and 
does not live as well as the American. 
It is within my knowledge that the ma- 
jority of people in the United States be- 
lieve that living is much cheaper 
abroad than at home, and it seems to 
me therefore that I might well supple- 
ment the statement of those American 
workmen, who, it must be understood, 
have lived here a number of years, and 
knew the condition of the United States 
before they came here, and are therefore 
better qualified to express an opinion 


than tourists, whether they be Ameri- 
eans in England or Englishmen in 
America, even if they are special com- 
missioners investigating living condi- 
tions. 

In the “American” factories also, 
and in the factories where orders for 
American world contractors have been 
executed, when our manufacturers had 
more work than they could attend to, 
there are often a number of Americans 
employed. Those in the better paid 
positions find their situations, on the 
whole, comfortable and agreeable; yet 
practically all these, and nearly all 
other working Americans living here 
whom I have met, have claimed that 
they did not find the cost of living, as 
they had expected it, low. 

Many of the working Americans in 
England, including those Americaniz- 
ing factories and those selling our man- 
ufactures here, accepted their foreign 
positions at the same (in some cases 
lower) salaries that they had been re- 
ceiving at home, persuaded and believ- 
ing that they were obtaining an in- 
crease because they would be able to 
live more cheaply than at home. In the 
lower wage grades the stay of the im- 
ported American workman is seldom 
one of great duration. In one factory 
where there were nearly fifty American 
and Anglo-American workmen a few 
years ago, there is only one, a foreman, 
remaining. A few are still in Great 
Britain. Most of them returned to the 
United States. They were, some of 
them told me, disappointed in finding 
the cost of living higher than they an- 
ticipated. 

Dozens of Englishmen have told me 
—they call it occasionally—that they 
were doing better in the United States 
than they had ever done or could do in 
England, but returned because their 
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wives were homesick or would not join 
them when they had succeeded suf- 
ficiently in America to establish homes. 
Some have told me of friends who, by 
resisting long enough the demands of 
their wives to return to England, have 
been able to stay and prosper, and make 
their families happy. Some of the re- 
turned wives have told me that they 
wish they had held out longer, and that 
Englishwomen known to them in the 
United States, who as newcomers were 
as unhappy as they were, now write how 
glad they are that they stayed. 

A few sentences from a letter which 
appeared recently in the Birmingham 
Post relating to the cost of living in 
the United States and in England 
places the question in a very plain light. 
The writer in his letter says that he is 
a commercial traveller, who travelled in 
England for fourteen years, and is now 
travelling in the United States and 
Canada. The sentences I select read 
as follows: “Contentment reigns every- 
where. It is nonsense to say the Ameri- 
ean works harder than the Englishman, 
that he has more brains, that the cir- 
cumstances are different. I find a 
great amount of sameness. The only 
difference I find is that it is ten times 
easier to make a living here than at 
home. The people are doing well, con- 
sequently they are better buyers. No 
man here, if he is worth his salt, will 
work for a bare living. If he is a skilled 
man he gets a thorough protection for 
his labor by his union, and the manu- 
facturer has to pay in a fair proportion 
to his profits. He is protected from 
outside competition, and can charge ac- 
cordingly. I used to hear, to refute all 
this, that in America living was so ex- 
pensive it neutralized all this high 
wage benefit. I contend that this is 
wrong. To start with, most American 
workmen own their own homes. Such 
necessities of life as bread and meat 
are cheaper. Fuel is dearer, so is cloth- 
ing, but not much. Anyhow, the great 
point is this: The American artisan is 
a far better dressed man, better fed, and 
more extravagant than his English con- 
frere; his children are given a free and 
better education; he is thought more of. 
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The snobs have not as yet come here 
who look down on aman who works, but. 
honor him for it, and consequently give 
him more respect for himself. I have 
visited the lower parts of such large 
cities as San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh, but in none, except New 
York, have I seen a tenth part of the 
dirt and poverty to be seen every day in 
similar cities in England. 

“T had written the above when an 
American called on me. I must not 
describe him too closely because he has 
occasion to visit many English manu- 
factories but he has lived here a few 
years. I read it to him to see what he 
thought of it. He said that he agreed 
with me, that the majority of Ameri- 
cans at home are under the impression 
that living in cheaper in England than 
in the United States, that he was ‘also 
under the same delusion’ himself until 
he came here, but that he found out 
that it costs as much or even more to 
live here in the same way that it does 
at home; that meat, bread, flour, vege- 
tables and fruits are dearer, clothing 
is about the same,—under-clothing he 
finds cheaper in the United States 
than here,—coal is about the same price, 
and rents are a bit lower, but he added 
that workmen lived in better houses in 
the United States than they could af- 
ford to live in here. In conclusion he 
stated that he knew ‘for a fact several 
foremen in some of the leading engi- 
neering works in England who received 
only 36 shillings ($8.75) per week, that 
some of them had charge of over forty 
men, while those doing the same class 
of work in the United States would re- 
ceive from 28 shillings ($6.81) to £2 
($9.73) per day, and in some cases 
more. In conclusion he said _ that 
‘wages in England, compared with those 
in the United States, are very low in- 
deed.’ ” 

Following this American, who has 
seen so many factories in Great Britain 
and can see them because he has a 
“commercial right” to do so, I had visits 
from two Americans who are selling 
articles of American manufacture here 
—managers representing large Ameri- 
can manufacturers, one controlling busi- 
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ness for the whole of the country and 
the other for the Midlands only. Both 
have been very successful and are happy 
in their work. One had his Anglo-Ameri- 
can assistant with him. This American 
thought there was not much prejudice 
against foreign goods—his line of food 
products were very taking ones— 
but his assistant, the Anglo-American, 
was “not so sure about that point,” but 
naturally deferred to the opinion of his 
principal. The other American sells a 
device now thought essential to British 
factory equipment, and has won his 
fight, though it had been very hard at 
first. He would be very happy, but the 
home house, now that the fight is won, 
is planning to sell their English business 
as a “going concern,’ and a syndicate 
is in formation to take over the busi- 
ness and manufacture the article here. 
This American caller wanted as a pre- 
caution to have me get in touch with 
some other American firms with an 
article for factory use which they wish 
to sell. He regards his English ex- 
perience and factory acquaintanceship 
as a valuable asset, and wishes to do 
the selling himself next time ofa “go- 
ing concern.” It costs him, he said in 
reply to my questions, more to live in 
England than it did in the United 
States. He thinks that, having made 
more money because he has had a com- 
mission in addition to a salary, he has 
been more extravagant, but feels sure 
that living here is as expensive as in 
the United States, and often smiles 
when he thinks of the parting words 
of his American employer, who. ex- 
plained what a promotion he was getting 
by being sent to England on a salary 
guarantee, because “I could live so much 
cheaper in England.” The American 
who had the food line thought living 
here as high as in the United States, 
and had bought three suits of clothes 
the last time he was home. 

It would surprise our home folk to 
know how many things Americans who 
live abroad buy when on home trips. 
One American woman, the wife of a 
manufacturer here, said to me: “My 
friends think I must be insane because 
I buy so many things when I am home 
each year, as though, having lived 
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abroad so long and going home each 
year, I do not know better than they do 
what I am about.” 

A workman writing some time back 
from Belfast to the London Times 
stated that he and a fellow workman 
were each in receipt of 30 shillings 
($7.30) a week in Belfast; that his 
friend had emigrated to the United 
States, and when writing his experi- 
ences concerning wages and cost of 
living said that his expenditure had 
been 27 shillings ($6.56) a week in Bel- 
fast and his saving power only 3 shil- 
lings (72 cents). In the United States, 
his wages being twice those he had re- 
ceived in Belfast and his expenditure 
only equivalent to 36 shillings ($8.75), 
his saving power was 24 shillings 
($5.83). In other words, as this Ulster 
man put it in his communication to 
the London Times, for every shilling 
(24 cents) he used to save in Great 
Britain he could save 8 shillings ($1.95) 
in the United States, besides having 
better educational facilities provided 
for his children. 


THE FARMERS’ MARKET. 





[San Francisco Chronicle. | 


There is nothing more significant in 
the economic discussion now in progress 
in the United States than the complete 
evasion by the free trader of all refer- 
ence to the alleged necessity of the 
American farmer finding a market for 
his products in foreign lands. It was a 
favorite trick of the free traders in past 
years to appeal to the American farm- 
ers’ fear by picturing the awful results 
which would follow the refusal of the 
foreigner to buy our foodstuffs and raw 
materials if we declined to buy his man- 
ufactured goods. But he no longer re- 
fers to the subject, for the very excel- 
lent reason that the American farmer 
pretty thoroughly understands now that 
the domestic consumer is rapidly devel- 
oping the ability to absorb at good 
prices all that he can produce, and it is 
therefore becoming less and less neces- 
sary to ship foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials abroad to be sold at a loss or at 
very low prices. 


THE 


CANADA WHEAT A MENACE. 





VIEWS OF OLIVER DALRYMPLE, PROPRIETOR 
OF A GREAT WESTERN WHEAT FARM.— 





BELIEVES DRAWBACK WOULD  INJURE 
AMERICAN FARMERS. 
Permit me to say to the grain 


growers of the country that Canadian 
statistical writers claim, with a reason- 
able showing of probability, that within 
twenty-five years Canada will produce 
more wheat than the United States, and 
exceed a production of 700,000,000 
bushels annually. This year Canada 
claims to have made a wheat production 
of over 70,000,000 bushels, and to have 
doubled her production of two years 
ago. 

When the McKinley tariff law was 
enacted, one almost solitary benefit was 
accorded to the farmers of the grain- 
growing States in the shape of a duty 
of twenty-five cents a bushel on im- 
ported wheat and a smaller duty on bar- 
ley and other grain. Farmers took lib- 
eral views and acquiesced in high tariff 
on such manufactured articles as they 
purchase, hoping to partially recoup and 
make good by sharing in the general 
prosperity of the whole country. 

Owing to the fact that wheat so far 
on the crop of 1904 has sold for from 
twenty to twenty-five cents a _ bushel 
more in the United States than in Can- 
ada, a vigorous effort is being made, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of the 
tariff law, by a combination of interests 
to circumvent, undermine and _ break 
down the floodgates now holding back 
many million bushels of Canadian 
wheat from submerging the farmers of 
the United States and breaking the 
price of wheat from twenty to thirty 
cents a bushel by the admission of Can- 
adian wheat into the United States 
duty free. 

In the first place “reciprocity,” which 
is a delusion which had its birthplace in 
Boston, practically says to the Canadian 
people: “Let into Canada our surplus 
manufactured goods duty free, and we 
will reciprocate by taking down the 
bars and letting into the high markets 
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of the United States hundreds of mil- 
lions of bushels of your wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and flax duty free.” 

During the years 1903 and 1904 the 
United States has furnished the new 
Canadian Northwest with nearly one 
hundred thousand settlers, has helped 
to raise her lands from three to six 
dollars an acre, and to double her grain 
production. 

The Canadians see that if the “High 
Joints” are brought into successful ac- 
tion and negotiate a reciprocity treaty 
as above, the value of farm lands and 
the price of grain between Canada and 
the United States will be equalized to 
their great gain. 

Reciprocity will cause a shrinkage of 
nearly $100,000,000 a year in the value 
of the Amerian grain crops and $200,- 
000,000 in the value of the grain farms 
of the United States, which shrinkage 
will increase with time. The value of 
our farms and grain will decline and 
theirs advance. 

Wheat growers have sold good, mer- 
chantable wheat in the Chicago market 
several years off and on for fifty-five 
cents a bushel. When this duty is cut 
off and Canadian wheat pours in this 
fifty-five-cent wheat will be seen again, 
and then farmers will plant their wheat 
lands to corn, and cause an over-pro- 
duction of corn, and we will read again 
of farmers in the corn belt using corn 
for fuel, and the farms will be un- 
profitable and unsalable. Then where 
will our merchants and manufacturers 
be? 

This year American millers are de- 
elaring much larger dividends than 
usual, but they are not entirely happy 
and are unwilling to let well enough 
alone and content themselves with 
grinding our own wheat crop of 540,- 
000,000 bushels. In their restless spirit 
of enterprise and push they are seeking 
by employing workers in Washington 
to influence the honorable Secretary of 
the Treasury and get rulings, in spite 
of the lawful twenty-five cents duty, al- 
lowing wheat to come in from Canada, 
to be ground in transit in bond on its 
way to Europe, the by-products (bran, 
shorts and middlings) to be retained 
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and sold in the United States, and also 
allowing frosted wheat to come in 
under the name of feed. It is well 
known that some seasons they have 
summer frosts in Canada, which in the 
future may let in more than 100,000,000 
bushels of frosted wheat to compete 
with our wheat in one year. 

It will be as difficult to follow this 
bonded wheat through the States as to 
follow a needle through a haymow. 

As for the frosted wheat and _by- 
products of this Canadian wheat 
ground in bond, they will enter into 
competition with the corn, oats, barley 
and other food produced in this coun- 
try, and reduce the prices of all our 
food products. 

We claim that the public welfare 
and fair dealing require the govern- 
ment to keep faith as to this twenty- 
five-cent duty established by law on im- 
ported wheat, and to brush away all 
evasions and act for the largest good 
of the largest number. The farmers of 
all the grain-growing States are all in- 
terested, and three-fourths of the voters 
of the country would be directly or in- 
directly benefited by a vigorous uphold- 
ing of the law in question. The tea 
and stamp duty causing our Revolu- 
tionary War involved less money con- 
sideration than is involved in the jus- 
tice of this Canadian wheat duty. The 
grain growers of the United States 
should promptly stand together and 
watchfully invoke and expect the aid 
of the public press and of their mem- 
bers in Washington, and appreciate the 
efforts of those who are assisting in the 
maintenance of the law in its entirety 
to the public good. Secretary Wilson 
informs us that the farming interest is 
the largest interest in the United 
States, and that the annual value of all 
farm products is close to $5,000,000,000. 
It is important in national movements 
to look ahead, start right and keep 
right. 


In the editorial entitled “Object Les- 
son Emphasized” in your current issue, 
you grasp the very heart of the prin- 
ciple of protection when you _ say 
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“the idea back of protection is a home 
market for home manufacturers,” and 
I trust you will keep to the fore the all- 
important point, that while the protec- 
tive tariff does not guarantee a profit- 
able business to any manufacturer, nor 
was it intended to give any such guar- 
antee, it was intended to insure to the 
American producer in every branch of 
industry the entire control of the Amer- 
ican market at fair prices based on the 
higher cost of production in conse- 
quence of the higher rate of wages in 
this country as compared with those of 
the rest of the world.—Richard Comp- 
ton, in Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. 


The Republican position upon the 
tariff is plain and easily understood. It 
is all in a sentence. We stand unflinch- 
ingly to the policy of protection, “which 
guards and develops our industries.” 
When our people reach the conclusion 
that they do not want their industries 
guarded any longer or protected any 
further, they will pass the power over 
to those who are willing to execute 
such a policy. In the meanwhile busi- 
ness will continue to thrive and grow, 
and the guardians of the policy of pro- 
tection may be depended upon not to 
jeopardize its existence by permitting 
it to develop into a policy of oppression. 
—Senator Knox of Pennsylvania. 


The Democratic and the so-called in- 
dependent press are printing a great 
deal of matter regarding the probable 
attitude of President Roosevelt on the 
tariff question. This talk is probably 
one way of working up a sentiment in 
favor of tariff revision, but the recent 
election did not disclose any necessity 
for immediate action toward changes 
in the tariff. It may be asserted that 
at some future date some changes will 
be made in the Dingley law, but he 
would be rash who would assert that 
there is any general demand among 
protectionists for immediate revision.— 
Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. 
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TARIFF PREFERENCE AND 
RECIPROCITY. 





[From Report of Discussions at the 
Chicago Economic Congress, 
December 30.] 


DAM SHORTT of Queen’s Uni- 

versity, Kingston, Ont., spoke 
on “Preferential Trade Between 
Canada and Britain,” saying in part: 
“As soon as the British and Canadian 
aspects of the new Chamberlain plan 
are brought face to face, as must be 
the case before anything practical 
results, there will be a collapse of the 
whole scheme. Hence the value of 
an honest conference between Brit- 
ain and the colonies on this subject. 
Any system, however, by which 
Britain and Canada might attempt to 
tie themselves up to a mutually pref- 
erential trade, is open to very seri- 
ous objections. The colonies have 
no possible compensation to offer 
Britain for the revolution in her for- 
eign trade and shipping, which the 
adoption of a protective policy in 
their interests would involve. On 
the other hand, Canada is a country 
undergoing’ rapid expansion, which 
already has involved important 
changes in her economic condition. 
With all the varied possibilities of 
her internal development dnd future 
trade relations, it would be very un- 
wise to tie herself up by hard and 
fast commercial treaties with any 
country whatever. Entire fiscal free- 
dom is absolutely essential to her ef- 
fective expansion, and free trade in 
capital is more important to her than 
either free trade or preferential trade 
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in goods. So far as preferential or 
free trade is undertaken by the 
Canadian Parliament in the interest 
of Canada, the action is perfectly 
reasonable. This is the basis of our 
existing preference on British goods, 
and of our still greater practical 
preference on American goods. Like 
treatment of Canadian goods by other 
countries which realize their need for 
them, is the only permanent prefer- 
ence which we may hope for. Noth- 
ing but friction, recrimination and 
bitterness can be the ultimate out- 
come of a preference founded on a 
sentimental, instead a business, basis.” 

A former minister of finance of 
Canada, Hon. George E. Foster of 
Toronto, said that preference is based 
on imperial and business considera- 
tions. There is, he said, a growing 
sentiment for closer union and co-op- 
eration between the divisions of the 
empire—a growing appreciation by 
each of the resources and capabilities 
of the others—a greater community 
of interest. These, he held, would be 
reénforced and supplemented by 
closer trade relations giving prefer- 
ential treatment to members of the 
empire. Production would be stimu- 
lated, trade developed, prosperity 
enhanced and the manhood of the 
empire attracted and retained. As 
for reciprocity with the United 
States, Mr. Foster declared that in 
Canada it is a waning issue, due to 
repeated American rebuffs. The bal- 
ance of trade is greatly adverse to 
Canada, which is now showing a de- 
cided trend toward British markets. 
Time has produced a great change in 
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conditions. The eastern markets are 
less valuable than they formerly were 
to the Canadian farmer. Besides, 
Canadian industrial development is 
rapidly overtaking home demand, and 
the producers are more and more de- 
sirous of retaining the ‘home field. 
The trend of things in British lands 
to-day is imperial. Preferential 
treatment cuts across reciprocity. 
The two are largely incompatible. 
Combined with a protective policy 
the preferential tariff is too strong 
for reciprocity. 

Professor A. W. Flux, of McGill 
University, Montreal, spoke on the 
question “Do Reciprocal Preferential 
Tariffs Tend Towards Free Trade?’ 
He contended that the advocates of 
free trade, or of revenue tariff policy, 
need not make revision of a tariff 
dependent on reciprocity with other 
countries. The strict believer in pro- 
tection could only grant concessions 
which would not destroy (or reduce) 
the protective character of the tariff. 
One foreign country might be ena- 
bled by concessions to compete on 
equal terms with the most favorably 
Mutual 
concession on such conditions is lim- 


placed of other countries. 


ited in range. The same line of argu- 
ment by which the protective duty 
on one article is sacrificed to insure a 
wider market for another industry, 
would serve to justify wholesale 
tariff reduction, independent of re- 
ciprocal concessions by other coun- 
The preferential policy of va- 
rious British colonies shows that, in 
protectionist communities, a prefer- 
ential tariff tends to have, as its most 


tries. 
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conspicuous feature, an elevation of 
tariff rates to countries not admitted 
to preferential treatment, rather than 
a reduction of rates to preferred na- 
tions. “Little confidence seems justi- 
fied at the present time in the reci- 
procity principle as a means of effect- 
ing general tariff reductions,” said 
the speaker. 

Professor George M. Fisk of the 
University of Illinois said: “The 
statement may be made that to-day 
the colonies, economically, are an 
increasing expense to Great Britain, 
and she pays these expenses in a large 
measure by her trade with foreign 
countries. In spite of this fact, how- 
ever, there seems to be an increasing 
desire for preferential tariffs for the 
colonies, with an eventual ideal of 
free trade within the empire and no 
trade with foreign countries. It is 
hoped to make as great a customs- 
union out of the British empire. Such 
a union, however, is impossible. Fis- 
cal systems must be adapted to each 
country, and a single system cannot 
work successfully for such a hetero- 
geneous formation as the British em- 
pire would make. Such a customs- 
union is possible in a country like the 
United States or Germany, but im- 
possible for the British empire. That 
this is not possible, may be seen from 
the relations between England and 
Canada, where British imperial fed- 


‘eration ought to realize itself if any- 


where. The fact is, however, that in 
spite of high tariffs, American-Cana- 
dian economic dependence is increas- 
ing, while the economic ties toward 
the mother country are loosening. 
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Since it is impossible to bring Eng- 
land and its most advanced colony, 
Canada, together into an economic 
federation, it would be much more 
impossible to bring the other colonies 
in various parts of the world, much 
less civilized and much less progres- 
sive, into a successful economic union 
with the mother country by a system 
of preferential tariffs.” 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN 


TARIFF. 





[From the Textile Manufacturers’ 


Journal. | 


HE city council of Woonsocket 
has voted to exempt from taxa- 
tion for ten years Chas. Tiberghien & 
Bro. This concern is from Tour- 
coing, France, where they are manu- 
facturers of worsted dress goods. 
They are to erect at Woonsocket 
within a year a $500,000 plant. Thus 
the industries of the United States 
are augmented by one more large 
foreign manufacturing concern. <A 
large mill is being built in Passaic 
to be run on worsted dress goods. 
A men’s wear mill is being built just 
out of Providence. There are other 
mills being built in the United States 
by English, French and German con- 
cerns, and as the years go by we shall 
see their numbers greatly aug- 
mented. 

And still there are those who be- 
lieve that the protective tariff is a 
curse. Had the Wilson bill contin- 
ued in force there would have been 
an exodus of American manufactur- 
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ers to England, to Germany, and to 
France; the tide would have flowed 
the other way. To-day the mills are 
coming here, and all because the 
United States offers the largest mar- 
ket in the world for the product of 
their mills, and because there is only 
one way of taking full advantage of 
that market, and that is by locating in 
this country. That means wages on 
a level with those established under 
protection, and between the wages 
of protection and free-trade England 
and the low scale of Germany and of 
France, there is a difference as be- 
tween poverty, with all of its horrors, 
and ease and comfort. 

It is not to be wondered at that 
foreigners are envious of this market, 
for they look with longing eyes 
toward this market, for there is no 
market that is comparable with it, no 
market where the consumption of 
goods and of good goods is equal to 
it. This has all been accomplished 
under protective tariffs. Only under 
these tariffs has the country pro- 
gressed and gone forward, the indus- 
tries been enlarged and the people 
prosperous. One shudders when he 
harks back to the days of the Wilson 
tariff, with its soup houses and idle 
mills and crowded tenements, while 
English and German and French 
mills were running day and night to 
supply the requirements of the Amer- 
ican market. Can there be a better 
object lesson illustrative of the bene- 
fits of protection than is to be found 
in this movement of foreign manu- 
facturers toward this country, a 
movement which means a transfer- 
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ence of large industries to this sec- 
tion? Domestic manufacturers will 
welcome them with open arms. The 
Woonsocket council is to be com- 
mended for the wisdom it showed in 
accepting the proposition exempting 
this concern from taxation for ten 
years. 


“When the country was in need of 
manufactories that argument might 
have been more plausible. To-day we 
have excess of production and need 
broader foreign markets in which to dis- 
pose of it, but foreign manufacturers 
are planting themselves here to avoid 
the tariff and share in the privilege of 
taxing American consumers. We doubt 
whether domestic manufacturers. will 
take our esteemed contemporary’s view 
of this “object lesson” or hasten, as it 
asserts they will, to welcome their 
foreign colleagues with open arms.”— 


New York Herald. 

In the ten months ending with 
October there were imported into 
the United States $38,188,707, for- 
eign value, worth of cotton goods of 
various kinds. Included in these im- 
portations there were $5,471,269 for 
cotton cloth, $5,163,147 for knit 
goods, $19,652,727 for edgings and 
goods of similar character. Some of 
these goods it would be probably im- 
practical to make in this country, but 
the great bulk of the goods included 
in these importations could just as 
easily be made by our mills as by 
foreign mills, merely a question of 
manufacturers turning their atten- 
tion to them. ‘Time was when lace 
curtains were not made here, when 
edgings and embroideries were not 
made by our mills, but to-day Amer- 
ican manufacturers are becoming for- 
midable competitors in the lower and 
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medium grade lace curtains, and quite 
a number of mills are turning out 
edgings. In these importations may 
be found the opportunity for some 
manufacturers at Fall River. 

In manufactures of wool the con- 
dition is not as intense as in cotton. 
The importations of wool goods for 
the period referred to aggregated 
$13,458,571, foreign value. In- 
cluded in this amount was $6,422,216 
for dress goods and $3,231,612 for 
cloths. Here, too, it may be asserted 
that the great bulk of these goods can 
be and should be made in this coun- 
try. Under the operation of the pro- 
tective tariff the importations of man- 
ufactures of wool have fallen off very 
considerably, many of the goods 
which were formerly imported being 
now made in domestic mills, and 
made equally as well, grade, quality 
and style being equal in every respect. 
English and French and German 
manufacturers who are establishing 
plants in this country, and those who 
are contemplating so doing, are being 
influenced by the fact that this coun- 
try offers them a large market. 

The Herald is partly in the right 
when it states that we have an excess 
of production and that we need a 
broader foreign market in which to 
dispose of it. We need a broader 
market for a certain class of manu- 
factures of cotton, and we also need 
a greater diversity in our manufac- 
tures. We do not want to be over- 
selfish, but in the goods which we im- 
port may be found a suggestion for 
work for a great many mills. Do- 
mestic manufacturers will not com- 
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plain if their number be augmented 
by foreign manufacturers. The idea 
back of protection is a home market 
for home manufactures. 


CUBA’S IMPORT TRADE. 





li an article in this magazine in 
February, 1902, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that a reciprocity treaty with 
Cuba would not greatly increase her 
purchases from the United States, for 
the reason that the trade of the island 
is largely controlled by Germans, 
Englishmen, and Spaniards, whose 
preference is for goods from their 
own countries rather than for Amer- 
ican goods. This view seems to find 
full confirmation in the trade statis- 
tics of Cuba since the reciprocity 
treaty went into effect, which shows 
only trifling percentages of increase 
compared with imports from the prin- 
cipal European countries. Official 
statements covering the foreign trade 
of the island up to July 1, 1904, 
show the value of importations of 
merchandise from the United States 
for the first six months of 1904 (dur- 
ing five months of which period the 
reciprocity treaty was in operation) 
to have been $15,416,500 (including 
money), an increase over the first six 
months in 1893 of 124 per cent. Ger- 
many sent in the first six months of 
1904 goods valued at $2,526,000, an 
increase of nearly 40 per cent over 
the similar period of 1903; Spain 
sent $6,100,000, an increase of 24 
per cent; France sent $3,337,000, an 
increase of 48 per cent, and Great 
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Britain sent $6,606,000, an increase 
of 3844 per cent. 

In value of increase in exports to 
Cuba from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1904, 
the United States surpassed Great 
Britain by only $25,000. The im- 
ports from the United States for the 
fiseal year ended June 30, 1904, 
amounted to 39 per cent of the whole 
imports. This is a loss of 2 per cent 
from the previous fiscal year. Cuba’s 
total exports of merchandise the first 
six months of 1904 amounted to 
$60,034,000, of which the United 
States imported $53,109,600, the lat- 
ter an increase of 7 per cent over the 
corresponding period the previous 
year. Representatives of European 
governments profess satisfaction 
with Cuba’s preferential arrangement 
with the United States as it stands, 
but do not wish to have it amended 
or the duties increased so as to multi- 
ply the present preferentials. 

It is stated that the increase in 
our exports to Cuba for the period 
mentioned would be 25 per cent if 
the money exports be deducted. On 
the other hand, exports from Cuba to 
the United States increased about 47 
per cent. 


The New York Tribune prints a two- 
column letter from Birmingham, Eng- 
land, in which the writer makes it clear 
that the British have long practiced 
the habit of “dumping’”—that is to say, 
of unloading or selling goods in foreign 
countries cheaper than in the home mar- 
ket. There is no news in the state- 
ment, for every one, except the profes- 
sional free traders in this country, 
knows that the practice is pretty nearly 
as ancient as commerce itself.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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EXPORTS AND THE TARIFF. 





[From the New York Tribune. ] 


HE Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and 
Labor has just issued a bulletin which 
the true free trader will probably de- 
nounce as another “ outrage ”’ on the 
“eternal verities”” of Cobdenism. It 
is one of the basic theories of the 
Cobdenites that so long as we main- 
tain a high protective tariff we can- 
not hope to build up an export trade, 
or, 1f we do by chance find a foreign 
market for our surplus raw materials, 
we cannot hope to sell abroad even 
the smallest percentage of our manu- 
factured products. ‘This assertion has 
been repeated so often that not a few 
of the Cobdenite economists have 
come to believe it; and it naturally 
figured during the Presidential cam- 
paign among the wonderful discover- 
ies in political science made by or for 
the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent. In one of his speeches Judge 
Parker lamented the fact that under 
the Dingley law we could never have 
a genuine foreign market, and he pa- 
thetically urged a cut in tariff rates 
as the first step toward building up 
an export trade in manufactures. 
With these idealists, of course, 
facts count for nothing. They will 
continue to cling to their theories in 
spite of the pernicious tabulations is- 
sued by the Federal Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Itis nothing to them that under 
the Dingley law the foreign trade of 
the United States has actually ex- 
panded from a total value of $882,- 
606,000 in 1896 to a total value of 
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$1,460,829,000 in 1904. It is noth- 
ing to them that as an exporter the 
United States now leads every other 
nation in the world, or that for the: 
fiscal year 1903-04 the total value 
of our imports and exports rose to 
$2,451,574,000,—the largest figure 
ever recorded for American foreign 
commerce. 

Holding that we have now no for- 
eign market worth speaking of, and: 
that our export trade in manufactures. 
cannot be established under protec-. 
tion, our Cobdenite friends will prob- 
ably dismiss as ‘‘ impossible, because: 
illogical,” the exhibit made in this. 
latest bulletin from Washington of 
the steadily expanding sale abroad of 
American manufactures. For the 
calendar year 1897—the year in 
which the Dingley law became oper- 
ative—our exports in manufactures. 
reached the value of $279,000,000. 
For the calendar year 1904, with 
figures for December estimated, the 
total reaches and probably exceeds. 
$500,000,000. In seven years, under 
the “stifling” Dingley law, Amer- 
ican manufactures sent abroad have 
nearly doubled in value. They show 
an expansion of eighty per cent— 
an even higher rate than that shown 
for exports of all classes. Phenom- 
enal as this growth has been, our 
Cobdenite friends will probably re- 
fuse to be impressed by it. They will 
go on repeating their stale conten- 
tions about the “impossibility” of 
building up an export trade in manu- 
factures under the protective system, 
and supporting them with “ facts” 
drawn from the convenient arsenal 
of “ inner consciousness.” 
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OUTSIDE MISUNDERSTANDING OF NEW ENGLAND. 


EW ENGLAND is not declin- 
ing, has not suffered the loss 
of industries on account of the tariff, 
is not clamoring for free raw ma- 
terials or for tariff revision or reci- 
procity or free trade, and is not 
losing her interest in the rest of the 
country or sacrificing her interests 
to those of other sections. 

Why is it necessary to make these 
assertions? Because people in other 
states seem prone to the 
words and acts of our small free 
trade coterie as the voice of New 
England, especially of Massachu- 
setts, and unfortunately the Repub- 
lican congressmen from Massachu- 
setts have added to the conviction 
by favoring a special session for re- 
vising the tariff. 

As an illustration of the misunder- 
standing that is spreading through- 
out the country, the following opin- 
ions from a Philadelphia and a New 
York paper, both champions of free 
trade, will serve: 


accept 


[From The Philadelphia Record.]| 


A committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature is giving hearings on the 
proposition of Governor Douglas that 
there should be a State Tariff Commis- 
sion to investigate the effect of the 
Dingley law upon the industries and 
business of the State. Of this the New 
York Commercial says: 


“No one can have the hardihood 
to ask New England to support the 
present tariff on the ground that it 
has made that section richer. The 
appeal is not to the pocket-book of 
the people, but to their patriotism. 
They are asked to forego their own 
interests in order to advance those 
of the rest of the country.” 


Why should they do this? Is any 
other section of the country sacrificing 
its interests to benefit New England? Is 
not the entire protective system a game 
of grab in which those who have the 
longest poles get the persimmons? New 
England is primarily a manufacturing 
section. It produces little or no raw 
material. Therefore the tariff is in- 
creasingly a burden to it. Herein are 
all the theories of the protectionists 
refuted by the facts. The tariff rests 
upon the assumption that we are exces- 
sive producers of raw products under 
normal conditions and need legislation 
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to foster our manufactures. Now we 
have the section which is pre-eminently 
devoted to manufactures begging the na- 
tion to relax its protective system, and 
the opposition to this comes from the 
sections that produce raw materials, 
and which get most of the benefits of the 
system. 

The Commercial says in further dis- 
cussion of the matter: 


“The people have got their eyes 
open. The appeal to their patriot- 
ism has lost its force.... Her 
manufacturers have suffered heavily 
from the duties on their raw mate- 
rials. Whole industries have prac- 
tically abandoned her territory.” 


This is one of the fruits of protection. 
It has made multi-millionaires out of 
the men who get possession of the for- 
ests and the mines, and it is driving 
manufactures out of New England. 

It would be difficult to pack more 
errors into the same space. Let us 
put the principal points to the test of 
examination. 

1. That the tariff has not made 
New England richer. This is as- 
sumption, without a fact to back it. 
From 1860 to 1900, a period of pro- 
tection, the population of New Eng- 
land gained 2,456,734, and that of 
Massachusetts more than doubled. 
This could not have occurred with- 
out a corresponding increase in 
wealth, for during that time the 
West and South were developing as 
never before. From 1880 to 1900 
the value of the annual output of 
New England manufactures  in- 
creased $771,634,138, and the rail- 
road mileage gained 1,524, while 
that of street and electric lines gained 
more than six hundred per cent. 
In agriculture the competition of the 
West was felt, but in Massachusetts 
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the values of even farm property in- 
creased $18,357,748 in the two dec- 
ades. The greatest outcry has been 
made about the departure from New 
England of the heavy or first proc- 
ess iron industries, but even they 
increased here. From 1860 to 1900 
their capital rose from two millions 
to twenty-one millions, the number 
of their hands from two thousand to 
eight thousand, the wages from less 
than one million to more than four 
millions, and the value of the product 
from $4,000,000 to $18,000,000. 
The census figures for the increase 
in general wealth are not yet avail- 
able, but it was large; it probably 
corresponded favorably with the gain 
in the whole country, which from 
1880 to 1900 considerably more 
than doubled. 

2. That New England is now 
asked to sacrifice herself on the score 
of patriotism. Not at all. Nobody 
asks this, and no conditions suggest 
it. It is vastly more profitable for 
New England to belong to the 
Union than it would be to belong to 
any other country, or to be inde- 
pendent, or to have a sectional tariff, 
if such a thing were constitutional, 
which would give her free raw ma- 
terials. The United States market 
is worth to her leading industries, 
shoes and textiles, about fifty times 
as much as all foreign markets com- 
bined, and it will continue to be un- 
less New England alienates the peo- 
ple of the rest of the country by un- 
fairness, selfishness, sectionalism, 
and blindness as to national policy. 

3. That New England produces 
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little or no raw material, and that 
her manufacturers have suffered 
heavily from duties upon such ma- 
This is not true. Cotton 
and raw silk are free, logs for lum- 
ber and pulp are free, a compensa- 
tory duty is granted to woolen man- 
ufacturers sufficient to cover the duty 
on wool, and the duty on_ hides 
amounts to less than one-third of one 
per cent on the product of shoes, 
belting and harness. The iron and 
steel and metal duties are felt a 
little, but they have not prevented 
a very large growth in New England 
of the highly finished products of all 
metals, for which this section holds 
the primacy of the whole country, 
and will probably continue to hold it 
by reason of prestige and skill. Be- 
sides, New England is a large pro- 
ducer of raw material. In favorable 
winters her timber cut is nearly equal 
to the demands of her mills, her 
forage and food products are large, 
and might be made to equal her 
needs, her copper product is capable 
of a large increase, her lime and slate 
are abundant, and in granite and 
marble she excels the world. What 
nonsense to ignore or belittle these 
ereat resources! 

4. That this manufacturing sec- 
tion is begging the nation to relax 
its protective system. It is doing no 
such thing. In every national elec- 
tion it stands by protection as 
strongly as any other section. Three- 
fourths of its captains of industry, 
whose business is most affected by 
the tariff, are convinced protection- 
ists, and the same proportion holds 
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among the farmers. The proportion 
is smaller among mill hands and in 
the professions, but a large prepon- 
derance of merchants, railroad men 
and bankers is found on the side of 
a strictly impartial and broadly na- 
tional protective policy. No one 
can make a canvass of New England 
without finding that this is a correct 
statement of public opinion. 

This being so, why should this sec- 
tion continue to be misrepresented 
and misunderstood? JBecause the 
free traders here are active and per- 
sistent, and they think they can make 
the most capital by setting up a local 
demand. Free traders in other states 
echo the demand, and very soon the 
public recognizes it as the demand of 
New England. It is not the demand 
of New England, but of a small and 
assertive minority, which most of the 
time disregards the facts and pushes 
its theory on the Cobden principle of 
“divide and conquer.” New Eng- 
land was early and late to fight for 
the integrity of the Union. She is 
just as devoted to-day to Nationalism 
as she ever was, and she is not thank- 
ful to those careless writers who 
couple her good name with a very 
bad policy, and who say New Eng- 
land when they mean Old Democ- 
racy. 


The country wants a chance to get 
well, an opportunity to forget the fol- 
lies of last year, and this may be accom- 
plished only by permitting business to 
run along undisturbed by agitation and 
unhampered by uncertainties such as 
are inseparable from tariff tinkering.— 
Pittsburg Times. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND BANQUET AT HOTEL SOMERSET—MUCH IMPORTANT DISCUS- 


SION OF TARIFF AND RECIPROCITY 


QUESTIONS—INSTRUCTIVE REPORT OF THE 


SECRETARY—A NOTABLE ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT WHITMAN—STRONG SPEECHES 
BY CONGRESSMEN JAMES S. MCCLEARY OF MINNESOTA AND WASHINGTON GARDNER 
OF MICHIGAN, AND HON. S. N, D,. NORTH. 


‘HE National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers held their fortieth 
annual meeting and banquet at the 

Hotel Somerset, Boston, February 1. 
At the business session the following 
officers were elected: 

President, William Whitman, Boston; 
Vice-presidents, Charles H. Harding, of 
Philadelphia, William M. Wood, of Bos- 
ton, and Frederic S. Clark, of North 
Billerica; Treasurer, Benjamin Phipps, 
Boston; Secretary, John B. McPherson, 
Boston. 

Executive Committee: John N. Car- 
penter, of New Brunswick, N. J.; James 
Dobson, of Philadelphia; Joseph Met- 
ealf, of Holyoke; Abiel J. Abbot, of 
Graniteville; John P. Wood, of Phila- 
delphia; William C. Greene, of Peace 
Dale, R. I.; Charles A. Stott, of Lowell; 
Thomas Oakes, of Bloomfield, N. J; 
William Bloodgood, of New York; John 
Hopewell, of Boston; George EK. Kun- 
hardt, of Lawrence; A. Park Ham- 
mond, of Rockville, Ct.; J. R. MacColl, 
of Pawtucket, R. I.; Francis T. Max- 
well, of Rockville, Ct., and J. F. May- 
nard, of Utica, N. Y. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The annual report of the secretary, 
J. B. McPherson, is too long for our 
space, but we give liberal extracts. 

Considerable attention is given to the 
proposed anti-shoddy legislation—“to 
‘prevent the misrepresentation of imita- 
tion woolen goods and woolen fabrics as 
genuine new wool goods.” The secretary 
says: “The idea of some kind of shoddy 
legislation is still in the minds of the 


originators of the bill, and a conference 
may be asked for during the coming 
year. This is inferred from the reso- 
lutions passed at a special and informal 
meeting of the Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Chicago during December 
last, asking for the passage, by Congress, 
of a shoddy bill. In view of the con- 
ditions of the American wool market, 
with the smallest visible supplies for 
years in the hands of the dealers, and 
the American clip insufficient to supply 
the demands of manufacturers, it seems 
particularly inopportune to urge legis- 
lation of the Grosvenor type, which, 
if it should become a law, would be of 
incalculable annoyance and to the great 
detriment of the American manufac- 
turer, whose success is the growers’ 
main, if not sole, reliance. But if such a 
law is urged for the disinterested pur- 
pose of protecting the consumer, it 
would be fairer and more in keeping with 
the ideas of justice to enlarge its provi- 
sions to embrace the manufactures of 
silk and cotton, as well as wool. Such 
enlargements would save it somewhat 
from the suspicion of selfish motives 
which may be attributed to it as it 
stands.” 


THE RECIPROCITY AGITATION. 


A significant movement for reciproc- 
city with Canada and Newfoundland, 
inaugurated in Boston and furthered 
by committees appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, was a marked feature of the year. 
Apparently it was, in a degree, a re- 
newal of the struggle between the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing interests, 
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which have marked the country’s strug- 
gles over tariff rates, but few men repre- 
senting the latter appearing as advocates 
of the propaganda. At first the effort 
was directed to showing the alleged 
advantages to the United States, and 
especially to New England, of closer 
trade relations with the countries 
named, and the necessity of securing 
for the industries of this section wider 
markets with the neighbors adjacent on 
the north. 

The proposal was indefinite at the 
start, and was confined to an attempt 
to commit the Commonwealth to advo- 
cacy of commercial reciprocity. Later 
a step in advance was taken and reci- 
procity not confined to non-competitive 
products was the shibboleth with which 
the advocates of the policy made the 
contest. Still later a definite statement 
from one of the most persistent and 
conspicuous promoters of the movement 
declared for reciprocity in coal, iron, 
lumber, and food products, practically 
a return to the schedule of the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854, which proved 
so unprofitable to, and so unpopular 
with, the States along the Canadian 
border, and the notice for the abroga- 
tion of which was supported by all the 
New England senators save two. It was 
a re-manifestation of the demand on 
the part of some few interests for free 
raw materials, and a desire on the part 
of the importing interests for greater 
freedom and fewer restrictions. Little 
interest was aroused in the question 
beyond the borders of Massachusetts, 
in fact, beyond the sphere of Boston’s 
influence, and except for certain decla- 
rations in the party platforms, appar- 
ently few results were obtained from 
the agitation. 

The Legislature of Vermont reaffirmed 
its opposition to a recurrence of the 
relations of five decades ago, while the 
West—from which quarter came oppo- 
sition to the abrogation of the Treaty 
of 1854, largely, if not solely, because 
by it that section would be deprived, 
not of a valuable market, but of one 
route to the ocean by the withdrawal 
of the privileges enjoyed under’ the 
terms of that convention — manifested 
opposition to a renewal of such rela- 
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tions. The question was agitated on 
this side of the border without the least 
assurance that the phase of it advocated 
would meet the approval of the Cana- 
dian statesmen, who were on record as 
favoring reciprocity in natural products 
alone, a programme not broad enough 
to include the products of the American 
manufacturer, a larger field for which 
the reciprocitarian professed to be seek- 
ing. At no time during the discussion 
has an intimation come from any high 
Canadian official source that the pro- 
gramme, as outlined by its adherents in 
this country, would meet with Canadian 
approval. 

To those of this Association who. 
know the motives which prompted the 
national legislation of 1890 and of 1897, 
the success of the effort seemed unlikely. 
In the former year the distress of the 
farming interests secured the ear and 
the sympathy of the country’s legis- 
lators, and the first complete protective 
agricultural schedule in the country’s 
history of tariff contests. This legis- 
lation was strengthened seven years 
later, and the nationalization of the 
protective policy became an accepted 
fact. All protests against high rates, 
as well as efforts to secure lower rates 
on well-known agricultural products, 
proved futile, and, constituted as the 
Congress then was, there was no chance 
for free raw materials. And since that 
day prospects for them have not been 
improving. The present is an inaus- 
picious time to press for such conces- 
sions. The question of tariff rates, in- 
stead of becoming, with the lapse of 
time, more and more an economic ques- 
tion, has been growing more political, 
and political consequences of lowering 
duties are naturally considered by legis- 
lators dependent for their positions 
upon the approval of their constituents. 

For half a century it has been the 
aim of the free traders to weaken the 
farmer in his support of protection and 
win him to free trade. In this he has 
failed, and signally so within the last 
decade. Heretofore, the agriculturist 
has felt the advantages of protection 
chiefly in an incidenal way,—in the 
building up of diversified industries 
thereby enlarging the market for his 
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products, — but to-day he has a com- 
plete demonstration of the direct ad- 
vantage to him of the agricultural 
schedule, by the difference in price of 
his wheat and that of his Canadian 
neighbor. At this time, for a political 
party to remove from the agriculturists 
of this country the boon first granted 
in the McKinley Act and strengthened 
later in the Dingley measure, would be 
an act of supreme folly. The great and 
expanding West is becoming more pow- 
erful and more protectionist with in- 
creasing strength. The aim has been 
to harmonize as far as possible the an- 
tagonistic interests of the various sec- 
tions of our vast country, and to do that 
has required some sacrifices and ,com- 
promises. The tariff, to be general in 
its benefits, must be comprehensive, em- 
bracing within its schedules the finished 
product of the farmer, as well as that 
of the manufacturer. The propaganda 
of free raw materials was weaker in 
1890 and 1897 than at any time previous 
in Congressional legislation, and the 
lack of complete recognition of that 
principle in 1894 was one of the most 
powerful agencies in producing the 
popular adverse verdict in that year. 

When a desire to continue these duties 
governed the agricultural classes in the 
West in the choice of members of Con- 
gress; when those classes are feeling, 
as has been asserted by the free trade 
press, the benefits of those duties for the 
first time in the prices of their staple 
wheat, would it not be the impossible 
policy to withdraw the protection which 
they now enjoy? Would it not be sui- 
cidal for the party to alienate the very 
classes whom the free trade propagan- 
dists have, for more than half a cen- 
tury, been attempting to divorce from 
their support of the protective idea? 
And if such an unwise course should be 
deliberately chosen, would there not 
come speedily an overwhelming politi- 
eal chastening ? 

But the effort to secure reciprocity 
through a treaty is doomed to failure 
before it is attempted, and it is hardly 
questionable what the fate of reciprocal 
legislation would be in the present or 
in the Fifty-ninth Congress just chosen. 
Under the programme as advocated, the 
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special interests of the West would be 
jeopardized, and it may be worth while 
to take a short survey of the situation 
and note its power over legislation. 

Since 1889 six States, with twelve 
votes in the Senate, have been added to 
the Union, and four more are knocking 
for admission. That region now con- 
tains 22 per cent of the population and 
50 per cent of the railroad mileage of 
the country. It is represented in the 
House of Representatives by 30 per 
cent, and in the Senate by 45 per cent 
of the membership. With such power— 
and on this question there would be but 
little, if any, dissension—safeguarding 
the interests of their constituents, it is 
not likely that what is asked by the 
New England reciprocitarians could be 
secured; and if granted, that the con- 
stituents would long remain silent 
under the injustice. 

That the demand will not be conceded 
is apparently recognized by representa- 
tives of some of the noisiest advocates. 
The Washington representative of a 
journal constantly inveighing against 
the protective system and urging Can- 
adian reciprocity, in an address before 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, recently said: 

“Whenever the work of tariff revision 
may be taken up in Congress, the pres- 
sure for a duty on wheat will be stronger 
than ever before. For the first time 
in the history of the protective tariff 
in the United States the wheat duty 
has been of substantial benefit to the 
farmer, and his vote is of so much im- 
portance in the selection of mem- 
bers of the national legislature that it 
may be taken for granted that he will 
see to it hereafter that no industry in 
the United States is given a greater 
measure of protection than he is given 
on his wheat. It is probably safe to say 
that, so long as the policy of protection 
governs the framing of tariff laws in 
Congress, so long will the duty on wheat 
remain. MRelief substantial as would 
be afforded by the absolute repeal of 
the duty would result from a reciprocity 
treaty admitting Canadian wheat free 
of duty in return for the admission of 
certain products of the United States 
into Canada. The negotiation of such 
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a treaty might have been possible a few 
years ago, when it was not generally 
foreseen that the time was coming when 
the millers and the consumers of the 
United States would want to draw upon 
the Canadian wheat fields, but it is now 
too late to hope for such a treaty, as it 
would meet with the determined oppo- 
sition of every Senator from a wheat- 
producing State.” 

It is a condition and not a theory 
which confronts the partisan of reci- 
procity, and even he should be able to 
see the wisdom of denying the demand 
and realize that “though the thing were 
possibly correct, no practical statesman- 
ship, duly appreciating the importance 
of stability in legislation, can disregard 
the opinions of a constituency so vast 
as that controlled by the interests of 
agriculture.” 

Consistent opposition to such treaties 
has marked the course of the National 
Association. At the annual meeting, 
held October, 1868, resolutions were 
adopted, with but one dissenting vote, 
against the renewal of the then but 
recently abrogated reciprocal treaty 
with Canada, one reason among others 
being “because the advocacy of the 
reciprocity treaty for the purpose of 
obtaining Canadian wools free would 
be a violation of the spirit of the agree- 
ment with the wool growers, upon which 
the present tariff on wool and woolens 
was founded.” 

Again on June 25, 1874, resolutions 
were adopted against the ratification of 
the draft treaty of 1874, then just made 
public, and in December, 1894, a pro- 
test was issued against the commercial 
treaties negotiated by the President and 
in process of negotiation. As late as 
1896 the Association, through the letter 
of its secretary to the Hon. A. J. Hop- 
kins, chairman of the Sub-committee on 
Reciprocity in the House of Represen- 
tatives, is on record as unable to advo- 
cate reciprocity treaties negotiated 
under the Act of 1890. So long as the 
old policy and the old principles are 
adhered to, so long will such efforts 
as the present one meet with scant favor 
from the Association. 
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WOOL AND WOOLENS. 


The secretary discusses at length the 
subjects of the world’s wool supplies 
and foreign textile imports. On the 
wool situation he says: 

The immediate future does not seem 
to promise a return to much _ lower 
prices; in fact, considerable quantities 
of next year’s domestic clip have already 
been contracted for, at an advance over 
last year’s prices. The stocks in the 
hands of dealers —not only in Boston, 
but elsewhere — available to buyers, are 
stated by the Boston Commercial Bulle- 
tin to be the lowest for many years. 
The aggregate in Boston, exclusive of 
that held in bonded warehouses, offered 
for sale January Ist was 29,318,500 
pounds, of which 23,501,500 pounds. were 
domestic and 5,812,000 pounds were for- 
eign, a total reduction of 40,722,500 
pounds from a year ago. It is the 
smallest stock since 1891,— when the 
amount reported was 25,836,100 pounds, 
—and is 103,000,000 less than that re- 
ported January 1, 1899. The same au- 
thority places the available supply of 
all kinds of wool in the United States, 
unsold, as 53,485,871 against 127,780,000 
pounds a year ago. These figures need 
this explanation lest they be misinter- 
preted. Rarely has a clip passed to the 
consumers so quickly as that of 1904, 
and it is impossible to tell to what ex- 
tent needs for the current year have been 
anticipated by free purchases of wool, 
bought in expectation of enhanced 
prices. The fact remains, however, that 
not for many years has the visible sup- 
ply been so meagre, and some time 
must elapse before any very material 
addition can be made to the wool sup- 
ply of the world. 

In regard to imports of woolens, the 
report says: 

A reference to the Treasury returns 
of goods entered for consumption in the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1904, dis- 
closes the efficiency of the Dingley Act 
in preventing a flood of foreign textile 
imports. The total value of the im- 
ports of manufactures of wool for 1904 
was $17,632,313, as compared with $19,- 


802,006 in 1908. 
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In cloths for men’s wear, 3,915,777 
pounds were imported, valued at $4,- 
037,957, and of this sum those valued 
at more than seventy cents a yard con- 
stituted $3,754,018. Of the cheaper 
grades of cloth—those valued at less 
than forty cents, the importation of 
which, under the Act of 1894, reached 
such tremendous totals—only 42,463 
pounds, valued at $14,000, an average of 
thirty-three cents a yard, were brought 
into the country. Those between the 
forty and seventy cent limit amounted 
to 438,282 pounds, valued at $269,925, 
an average of 61.6 cents per pound. The 
general average value of all cloths 
imported was $1.03 a pound. 

Because of different dividing lines of 
value in the Act of 1894 an exact com- 
parison between the imports of 1896 and 
1904 based upon absolute values cannot 
be easily made, but the protection af- 
forded by the present law is apparent 
from a summary of what the figures for 
1896 show. The imports valued at not 
more than fifty cents were 12,145,766 
pounds, valued at $3,725,947, an average 
value of thirty-one cents. Those valued 
in excess of fifty cents averaged eighty- 
one cents a yard, and amounted to 20,- 
112,119 pounds, of a total value of 
$16,311,950. The average value of all 
the cloth imports in 1896 was sixty-two 
cents, a drop of seven cents a pound 
from the average of the previous year 
and forty-one cents less than the general 
average for 1904. 

Experience under the working of the 
present law vindicates and justifies the 
position taken by the officers of the 
National Association: that under the 
strictly ad valorem rates of duty the im- 
portation of cheap, low-grade goods 
made from the poorest and least desir- 
able materials is greatly encouraged, 
while under the specific duties and the 
pound rates their importation is practi- 
eally prevented, to the ultimate benefit 
of the consumer. 

This position is emphasized at the 
present time by the deplorable condi- 
tion in which the Canadian wool manu- 
facture finds itself because of English 
competition under the preferential 
tariff. Yielding, in a small way, to the 
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demands of the local manufacturers, the 
Canadian government, instead of in- 
creasing the rates of duty of woolens, 
last year ordered a minimum rate of 
thirty per centum. The increase from 
the former British preference rate of 
twenty-three and one-third per centum 
to thirty per centum was too insignifi- 
cant to be efficient, competitors having 
reduced their prices to meet and coun- 
ter-balance any advantage the change 
was calculated to confer, and the im- 
ports continued to pour into the 
Dominion, especially in the cheaper 
lines, in the manipulation of the mate- 
rials for which the Canadian manufac- 
turer is no match for his rival in Batley 
and Dewsbury. The ability of the 
manufacturers of those cities to produce 
cheap and attractive-looking cloths has 
long been recognized, and has not grown 
less with the lapse of time since 1896. 
In this art, in which they are more pro- 
ficient now than ten years ago, they are 
unapproachable, and statements are 
freely made to-day in England that 
were it not for our tariff barrier there 
would be an inundation of cheap York- 
shire-made fabrics into the markets of 
the United States similar to that— 
though larger—under which the Cana- 
dian wool manufacture is now prostrate. 





BANQUET AND SPEECHES. 


After the business meeting about two 
hundred of the members and invited 
guests sat down to a repast which could 
not be excelled in any one particular. 
At the end of the room at a table on a 
platform sat President William Whit- 
man and the guests of the evening, 
which included Richard Campion, W. 
J. Tilden, C. A. Stott, Hon. F. W. Kit- 
tredge, Col. Albert Clarke, D. L. Goff, 
John Hopewell, G. C. Moses, Edward 
Stanwood, J. S. McCleary, F. S. Hart, 
Solomon Lincoln, Curtis Guild, Jr., 
Washington Gardner, C. H. Harding, 
S. N. D. North, W. F. Draper, T. E. 
Byrnes, C. H. Hutchins, Benj. Phipps, 
W. F. Wakeman, Thomas Oakes, 
Col. W. C. Greene J. P. Wood, 
Amasa Clark, L. B. Goodall, J. 
B. McPherson, W. J. Battison. An 
orchestra in the baleony furnished 
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music during the dinner. Following is 
a report of the speeches in part: 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESIDENT WHITMAN’S 


ADDRESS. 


After reviewing at length the history 
of the Association and the condition 
of the woolen industry at different peri- 
ods, Mr. Whitman spoke of the harmoni- 
ous relations of the wool growers and 
manufacturers. 

The first and perhaps the most im- 
portant work ever undertaken by this 
society was the establishment of harmo- 
nious and co-operative relations with 
the wool growers of the United States. 
This was accomplished at a convention 
of wool growers and manufacturers held 
at Rochester, N. Y., in December, 1865, 
when the principle of mutual protection 
was agreed upon, and afterward sub- 
mitted in the form of a joint report to a 
revenue commission, and later found ex- 
pression in the act of Congress of 1867. 

At that time the manufacturers ad- 
mitted that it was for their interest and 
the public benefit that a duty should be 
imposed upon wool sufficient to place 
the American producer upon equal 
terms with the foreign producer of 
wools competing with his own. The 
manufacturer was enabled to make this 
coneession because of the incorporation 
into recent tariff laws of a principle 
which aims to make him independent 
of the duties on the raw material. This 
principle is that whatever may be the 
duties upon wool, the manufacturer, in 
addition to the usual duties for revenue 
and protection, is to be placed in the 
same position as if he had his wools 
free of duty. 

This principle has been adopted as a 
fundamental one to enable the Ameri- 
ean manufacturer to contend with his 
foreign rival, who has his wool free of 
duty. This principle involves also a 
necessary readjustment of the tariff on 
woolens whenever any change is made 
in the duties on wools. It was first in- 
-eorporated into our tariff laws by the 
Hon. Justin S. Morrill of Vermont, in 
1861, and continued in the provisions 
of the tariff bill of 1864 respecting wool 
and woolens, and from that time to the 
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present has been regarded as a funda- 
mental principle. 

This society has remained true to the 
principle thus established. It has op- 
posed all assaults upon the wool tariff, 
and has always maintained that the 
American wool grower was entitled 
equally with the wool manufacturer to 
protection upon his product. It main- 
tains this principle to-day as zealously 
as did its original founders. 

It is true that there have been differ- 
ences of opinion between this society 
and that of the wool growers as to 
what rates of duty should be placed on 
wool. Because of such differences, the 
two associations have frequently been 
unable to agree upon a schedule of rates 
upon wool to recommend to Congress, 
but such rates as Congress has seen fit 
to impose from time to time upon wool 
have never been opposed by this organi- 
zation, and on the other hand, such rates 
as the committees of Congress have 
seen fit to recommend upon woolen 
goods have not been antagonized by the 
wool growers; therefore, although there 
has not always been concurrence of rec- 
ommendations, there has been steadfast 
loyalty on the part of both organizations 
in refusing in any way to antagonize 
rates established for the raw material 
and the manufactured product. 

Immediately after the passage of the 
tariff act of 1867 began that phenomenal 
development of American industry which 
is the marvel of the world, and which 
has placed the United States in the 
industrial lead among the nations. The 
work of this society has been devoted 
chiefly to defending the industry against 
proposed hostile tariff legislation, and 
during periods of tariff revision, in sug- 
vesting to Congress such changes as it 
believed would benefit the industry. Iy 
this work it has been eminently success- 
gute gd 

The differences of the past among the 
older generation of manufacturers may 
now well be forgotten. With our larger 
business and manufacturing life, a more 
catholic spirit is to be desired. Diver- 
gence of views in regard to detail is not 
incompatible with oneness of purpose. 
During recent years there has been no 
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serious effort made to increase our mem- 
bership or enlarge our sphere of work. 
The time has come for such an effort 
to be made. Our membership should be 
increased and our work broadened into 
new fields of usefulness. 

There is a mistaken impression in the 
public mind that there has not been so 
great an advance in the wool manu- 
facture in this country as in other tex- 
tile industries, and it has been alleged 
that this is in consequence of the duty 
upon the manufacturers’ raw material, 
but, in fact, the wool manufacture has 
kept abreast with the other textile in- 
dustries, whether they used free or duti- 
able raw materials, or both. The wool 
manufacturers of the United States 
supply a larger proportion of the total 
wool manufactures consumed in their 
country than either the cotton or the 
silk manufacturers supply of the total 
consumption of their products. 

In 1908, of the entire quantity of 
woolen manufactures consumed by the 
American people, less than ten per cent 
was imported, and ninety per cent was 
the product of domestic wool manufac- 
turers. In that same year, although an 
overwhelming proportion of the world’s 
cotton is grown in the United States 
and raw cotton from abroad is admitted 
free of duty, the American manufactur- 
ers of cotton goods produced only eighty 
per cent of the cotton manufactures 
consumed in this country. Raw silk is 
free. Yet in 1903 American silk manu- 
facturers supplied only sixty-six per 
cent of the entire consumption of silk 
manufactures in the United States. 

In 19038 the duty-paid value of cotton 
goods imported into the United States 
was two and one-fifth times the duty- 
paid value of the woolen goods imported 
for consumption during the same year. 
It was, moreover, two and one-half times 
the value of the exports of cotton goods. 
In the same year the duty-paid value of 
imported silk manufactures was fifty 
per cent larger than the imports of 
woolen manufactures. 

The only raw materials used in textile 
manufactures upon which a duty is im- 
posed are wool, hemp and flax. Manila 
is free. In 1908 the foreign value of our 
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imports of manila was $11,835,917, yet 
eur exports of cordage in that year 
amounted to only $935,587. Jute and 
jute butts are free, yet in 1903 there 
were entered for consumption of manu- 
factures of jute, in common burlaps, 
sacks and bagging, goods amounting to 
$21,172,000. 

As an illustration of the growth of 
the woolen industry since 1867: 

Our importations of class one wool in 
1904 were eight and one-half times the 
number of pounds that were imported 
in 1868; of class two wool, seven and 
one-half times the number of pounds 
imported in 1868; of class three wool, 
six times the number of pounds that 
were imported in 1868; and, of wools 
of all classes, the importations of 1904 
were six and three-quarters times the 
imports of 1868. 

It is an important and impressive 
fact that, while the population of the 
United States has more than doubled 
since 1868, the foreign value of the 
imports of woolen goods imported for 
consumption in 1904 was only about 
one-half of the value of such importa- 
tions in W868i 7. 

I do not believe that it ever will be 
profitable to American manufacturers 
to import raw materials and export them 
in a manufactured form. To my mind 
such a proposition is visionary and illu- 
sive. It certainly will never be possible 
for one section of this country profit- 
ably to export manufactured products, 
if it cannot manufacture such products 
as cheaply as they can be made in other 
sections of the country. With free raw 
silk, we do not export silk goods. With 
free manila fibre, jute and all other 
vegetable fibres and textile grasses, our 
exports of such manufactures amounted, 
in 1908, to only $5,290,048, and I am 
under the impression that a very large 
proportion of these exports were for 
use in connection with agricultural ma- 
chinery. Errors and misconceptions 
prevail regarding foreign export trade. 
The public needs to be better informed 
regarding it. 

This society has always been opposed 
to reciprocity treaties. It has taken the 
ground that all of good that might pos- 
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sibly be secured in that way can be 
obtained equally well by legislation 
without the dangers attending the nego- 
tiation of such treaties. 

For myself, I am prepared strongly 
to maintain: 

First.—That reciprocity treaties are 
unconstitutional. They are in conflict 
with the provisions of the Constitution, 
which gives to the House of Representa- 
tives the right to originate revenue leg- 
islation and to Congress the power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, and im- 
posts, and to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations. The President has no 
right to initiate a trade treaty except 
under the express authorization of Con- 
gress. It is clear that the framers of 
the Constitution intended to keep the 
revenue-raising, duty-levying and com- 
merce-regulating functions distinct 
from the treaty-making powers; and, if 
they failed to accept trade agreements in 
express terms from the scope of the 
treaty-making powers, it was because 
reciprocity treaties were at that time 
wholly unknown. 

Second.—That reciprocity treaties are 
objectionable because they substitute 
diplomacy for legislation, and the secret 
processes necessary in framing a po- 
litical treaty are precisely those which 
are most unsuited to arrangements af- 
fecting the industries and revenues of 
a nation. 

Third.—That reciprocity treaties are 
a handicap to general tariff legislation 
and embarrass any readjustment of 
tariff rates. 

Fourth.—That such treaties involve 
discrimination and inequalities and are 
most unjust to our best customers. 

Fifth.—That reciprocity treaties tend 
toward free trade and are a thinly 
veiled attack upon the principle of pro- 
tection. 

Sixth—That a study of the laws 
which govern the development of for- 
eign trade shows reciprocity treaties to 
be unnecessary. 

Seventh.—That the present condition 
of our foreign trade is highly satisfac- 
tory. 

Kighth.—That there exists no popular 
desire for reciprocity treaties. 
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Ninth.—That the absence of such de- 
sire is clearly explained by the fact 
that, in nearly all instances in which 
reciprocity agreements have been made 
between the United States and other 
countries, the agreements have not 
worked advantageously to American in- 
terests. 

In the light of these considerations I 
submit that it is about time that the 
discussion of reciprocity should be 
transferred from the region of theory 
and sentiment to that of common sense 
and business sagacity. 

There seemed to be a consensus of 
opinion that the recent presidential elec- 
tion would insure to us all a prolonged 
period of rest from disturbing agita- 
tion. In this we may be disappointed. 
The same forces are again at work that 
secured the appointment of a tariff 
commission in 1881 and the legisla- 
tion which followed in 1883. I regret 
to say that I favored that movement, 
but I was then very young. Time has 
remedied that defect, and I cannot 
again offer “youth” as an excuse for 
mistakes. 

This revenue commission and the leg- 
islation which followed it were terribly 
disappointing. The same forces again 
came into action in 1892 during a 
period of remarkable prosperity. They 
secured the tariff revision of 1893. 
What followed? The records of the 
years 1893, 1894, 1895 and 1896 are 
gloomy pages in our commercial his- 
tory; they were years of doubt, of fear 
and of disaster. 

What blessed relief from them came 
with the election of President McKinley 
in 1896 and the “Dingley” tariff of 1897. 
This was not long ago. Less than 
eight years have elapsed since then. I 
do not know of any changes in our 
commercial, industrial and agricultural 
conditions during this period which 
necessitate a revision of the tariff. I 
do not believe they exist. The country 
is enjoying an unprecedented degree of 
prosperity. Some industries in some 
localities may be depressed, but this 
has resulted from special causes which 
have no relation to the tariff. 

The business of the country is ad- 
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justed to existing tariff and revenue 
conditions. These should not be dis- 
turbed except for imperative reasons. 
Our industries are so interwoven that 
practically all of them are protected 
industries. It is folly to attempt to 
divide our people into two _ classes, 
designating one class as consumers and 
the other as producers. Our people are 
both consumers and producers, and it is 
not true that one class is handicapped 
or burdened by another. I do not be- 
lheve that agriculture, manufactures or 
commerce can be benefited by tariff 
revision. Farmers and manufacturers, 
at least, are not demanding it. 

I assert that the advocates of tariff 
revision really desire tariff reduction. 
I may be in error in this, for the dis- 
tinguished senior senator from Mass- 
achusetts is reported to have stated in 
a recent speech that some changes are 
contemplated by which tariff rates shall 
be increased. The extracts from his 
speech read as follows: 

“Not many changes are needed. The 
great mass of the schedules need no 
change. Nobody suggests that there 
should be any. There is a demand for 
an amendment to certain schedules. 
There is a further necessity for others, 
perhaps; no demand except among ex- 
perts for new classifications made neces- 
sary by changes in the weaving of cot- 
ton, for example, and to secure the 
protection to that industry which we 
desire, and ought to give it, new classi- 
fications were needed; no reduction of 
it, but an important classification which 
shall give a better protection to that 
industry. 

This is a new feature in the present 
demand for tariff revision, but per- 
haps, in view of recent experiences, we 
should not take the senator too seri- 
ously. He bids fair to earn the unen- 
viable distinction of being a tergiver- 
sator. 

This society is not in favor of a re- 
vision of the tariff. On the other hand, 
it does not feel called upon at this time 
to enter upon an aggressive campaign 
in opposition. A very careful investi- 
gation leads me to believe that no at- 
tempt at tariff revision will be made in 
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outside of political circles is chiefly lo- 
eal and confined to commercial centres. 
Tt is a renewal of the old crusade of 
commercial interests against agricul- 
tural and industrial interests. 

As in the past, it is essentially selfish, 
placing some immediate advantage, real 
or fancied, above the general good. It 
is also essentially short-sighted, for it 
fails to recognize the fact that all our 
material interests stand or fall together; 
that the farmer depends for his pros- 
perity upon the purchasing power of 
the great masses of people engaged in 
manufacturing industries, and that it 
would fare ill with commerce if a blow 
were mistakenly dealt at those great 
industries which employ so many mil- 
lions of capital and so many millions of 
wage earners. 

Should the committees of Congress, 
in their wisdom, feel impelled to take 
up the work of tariff revision, [ am con- 
fident the wool and woollen schedules 
will not be touched. We may feel reas- 
onably sure that the present wool and 
woollen tariff will remain the law of 
the land for some years to come. 

I claim that the business interests of 
the country can be most benefited by 
freedom from disturbance of the laws 
affecting them. If I am right in this, I 
shall surely be right in claiming that 
those interests should not be im- 
perilled for conjectural and probably 
illusive political advantages. 


CONGRESSMAN MCCLEARY. 


Hon. James S. McCleary, M. C., of 
Minnesota, was the next speaker. He 
said in part: 

“There is no such thing in the world 
as free trade among the nations, and 
there never will be. (Applause.) There 
is free trade among the states. The 
question of the tariff is not, ‘Shall we 
have free trade in the proper sense? but 
it is, ‘Shall we lay duties according to 
the British policy—upon non-competing 
goods—or according to the American 
policy—upon competing goods”? 

“A problem well stated is half solved; 
and I have undertaken to state it. Why 
do we have such a thing as duties upon 
imports? is asked. That is the funda- 
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the near future. What demand there is 
mental question of the tariff. No man 
can answer it without investigating the 
very nature of the government itself 
under which we live. 

“It is a difficult question. Europe 
finds it perplexing, and yet there is one 
thought that is the key to the situation, 
and it is this: that in the United 
States of America, as the name itself 
indicates, we live under two govern- 
ments, not one—the government of the 
state and the government of the nation. 

“It is the state and not the nation 
that protects your life. The United 
States has no more to do with it than 
has Germany or France, or any other. 
While the General Government is pro- 
hibited from taxing property and per- 
sons, it is at liberty to tax the trade 
with other countries. Our Constitution 
forbids duties on goods going out of the 


country; therefore it is limited to 
duties on goods coming in. We have 
always had duties on imports, and 


always will. (Applause.) 

“Let us rid our minds of the notion 
that we can by any process get rid of 
the tariff. The question is: How shall 
the tariff be laid? And it seems to me 
that there is only one side to it. (Ap- 
plause.) The rate of protection is a 
matter of adjustment by Congress; but 
the principle governing that rate is 
this: We have a higher civilization; our 
workmen get better wages; live in bet- 
ter houses; wear better clothes; they 
send their children to school more days 
in the year, better clad and with better 
books, happier and better fed, than is 
the case in any other country on God’s 
green earth. (Applause.) And that 
condition will be maintained. 

“We hear a great deal about reci- 


procity; and there:is a smooth and 
kindly sound about it. It suggests in- 
ternational good-will. One country 


mentioned is the northland, Canada. 
I was born there myself. Naturally, I 
have a great affection for it; but I have 
a still greater affection for the land 
that I now live in. (Applause.) That 
is the land of my fathers; this is the 
land of my son and my children’s chil- 
dren forevermore, if there be any. 
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(Laughter.) That is the land of the 
past; this is the land of the future.” 

The speaker referred to the policy of 
England meeting the clamor of her 
people by making the cost of living 
lower. New England was thus tempted. 
“But,” said he, “the day you put wool 
on the free list, we will put your wool- 
ens on the free list likewise; the day 
you put hides on the free list, we will 
put your shoes on the free list. We 
know our rights, and, like Massachu- 
setts, knowing them, we dare maintain 
them. (Applause.) 

“Reciprocity is but as sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. It means neces- 
sarily one of two things: it means 
either that you can play the foreigner 
for a fool—which you can’t—or that you 
are ready to give up the protective tariff 
principle—which you are not.” 

The speaker said that he honored the 
name of J. G. Blaine, and respected 
“that last message from Buffalo,” but 
he was for a reciprocity “which is in 
harmony with the principles of protec- 
tion, and which does not injure Ameri- 
can agriculture, the American work- 
man, or any American industry.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

It was next pointed out that here 
there was a continent for a market. 
He continued: 

“The commerce of the United States 
exceeds twice over the international 
commerce of all the rest of the world 
put together. (Applause.) We cannot 
afford to trade that off. This market 
is the cream of the earth. You cannot 
enrich cream by mixing with it skimmed 
milk. Now, protect it. (Applause.) 


CONGRESSMAN GARDNER. 


The next speaker was Hon. Washing- 
ton Gardner of Michigan. He spoke on 
what he ealled the country side of the 
question under discussion. ‘The class I 
represent,” he said, “last year made 
from their toil the indispensable mate- 
rials for 80,000,000 Americans and 
many of foreign countries. They pro- 
duced the most indispensable articles 
of manufacture.” His remarks were in 
reference to the producers of the woolen 
manufactures. “We are all consum- 
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ers,” he continued, “whether we be 


manufacturers, employers or employees; 
we are consumers of some things. The 
agricultural interests, the wage earners’ 
interests, the consumers’ interests, the 
manufacturers’ interests and the inter- 
ests of the United States Government 
are one and identical, and an injury to 
one is an injury to all. One cannot 
prosper and all not prosper by it. There 
was never a revision of the tariff which 
has not led to an unsettlement of values 
and to a serious business disturbance. 
It is a mistake to believe that cheapness 
is synonymous with prosperity. It 
takes men to solve these problems of 
tariff and solve them right.” 

Mr. Gardner referred to the competi- 
tion between the Philippine and Ameri- 
can industries, as illustrating the tariff. 

In closing, the speaker said: “Is there 
a nation which has had such prosperity 
as these United States of America? 
And does this prosperity not come from 
excellence of fabric, fineness of texture 
and general excellence of our manufac- 
tures, and it is this we should deep- 
ly consider before demanding any 
change.” 


HON. S. N. D. NORTH. 


Following Mr. Gardner, an address 
on the theme of the evening was given 
by S. N. D. North, director of the 
United States census, and former secre- 
tary of the association. 

He spoke eloquently of the success of 
the organization and paid a tribute to 
the work which it has done upon a 
voluntary basis. 

Mr. North also spoke of the relations 
of the association to the tariff. He re- 
ferred in part to the fact that it was 
hard to understand why a duty placed 
on a raw material should not be placed 
on the finished article. 

“Of the future,” said Mr. North, “I 
can say nothing, but there is one mes- 
sage I feel safe in bringing to the wool 
manufacturer’ of New England. The 
interests of the wool grower and wool 
manufacturers are especially closely 
interlocked. Therefore why war against 
one another? Free wool is the ideal 
but not the practical condition.” 
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In closing Mr. North said: “The 
existing wool tariff is as satisfac- 
tory as that of any schedule in the 
country, and if the manufacturers ac- 
cept it as it stands, and thus these two 
great interests are interlocked and stay 
interlocked, there is no power and there 
will be no desire to pull them apart.” 

After Mr. North’s address the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


The J. H. Bragdon Association, com- 
posed of the past and present members 
of the staff of the Textile Manufac- 
turers’ Journal, published by J. H. 
Bragdon & Co., held its second annual 
banquet at the Hotel Navarre, New 
York, February 11. Covers were laid 
for fifteen. J. W. Linnehan of the J. W. 
Linnehan Company, Boston, president 
of the association, presided. Mr. Brag- 
don, editor of the Textile Manufactur- 
ers’ Journal, was the guest of honor. 
The others present were W. S. Bullock, 
of the Mining and Scientific Press; V. 
E. Carroll, of the Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin; H. J. 
Berger, of the “American Stationer;” 
P. OC. Long, of the “Spice Mill;” H. O. 
Barnes, OC. H. Clark, S. H. Steele, W. 
W. Ballagh, C. H. West, W. H. Titus, 
E. H. Morgan and John F. Renner, of 
the Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. At 
the business meeting officers were re- 
elected as follows: J. W. Linnehan, 
president; C. H. Clark, vice-president; 
H. O. Barnes, secretary and treasurer. 


It is reported that a company has 
been formed in Lyons, France, with a 
capital of $300,000 for the manufacture 
of artificial silk (mercerized cotton). 
It is also proposed to open another fac- 
tory, employing 400 operatives, in 
Northern France. <A similar factory, 
with a capital of $500,000 has been or- 
ganized in Brussels, Belgium. Much of 
the artificial silk produced in German 
and French factories is shipped to the 
United States to be used here in the 
manufacture of fabrics of various 
sorts. 
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PROGRESS UNDER FREE TRADE AND UNDER 
PROTECTION. 


[By our London Correspondent. | 


Lonvon, January 31, 1905. 

HE value of British exports rose 

by ten million pounds in 1904, 

as contrasted with 1903. That is a 

fact which the free traders, both in 

Britain and the United States, will 

make much of; and it is best, there- 

fore, to analyze the fact. The fol- 

lowing are the exports of British and 

Irish produce for the important 
years, in millions of pounds: 


£ 
1900 (previous year)....... 291 
UGOL cece cccccccccusenves 280 
1902. cs ccsesercccesccecs 283 
1903... scccesvecevceevece 290.8 
1904 (new record)......... 300.8 


In 1901 the value of the United 
States exports was £304,000,000. 

Now let us see what has been the 
progress of competing nations— 
Germany and the United States of 
America—both essentially protec- 
tive. 

The following figures show the 
averages for British, German and 
American exports: (1) for the five 
years 1880-4; (2) for the five years 
1900-4, so as to show twenty years’ 
expansion: 


Millions of pounds: 
Britain Germany U.8.A. 
i. D £ 


1880-4 average 234 155 165 
1900-4 average 289 238 289 
Gain in 20 years 55 83* 194 





* Approximate. 


It is clear that the two leading pro- 
tective nations have made far greater 
progress than free trade Britain. 
Further, the rise in the value of 
British exports last year was mainly 
due to the increase in the price of 
cotton. English importers paid 
£10,000,000 more for their cotton in 
1904, and sold their manufactured 
cotton goods for £10,000,000 more. 
The following figures show the value 
in millions of pounds of exports of 
British leading industries—such as 
cotton and woolen manufactures, 
iron and steel manufactures and ma- 


chinery: 
Cotton Woolen Iron & Steel Machin- 
M’frs. M’frs. M’frs. ery 
< Be hs £ 
1872 80 38 3T* 8 
1900 70 22 32 19 
1903 73.8 25.3 30.3 20 
1904 83.9 27.4. 28 21 





* 1873, record year. 


Thus we see that cottons show a 
rise of over £10,000,000; woolens a 
rise of £2,000,000; iron and steel a 
fall of £2,300,000; machinery a rise 
of £1,000,000, comparing 1904 with 
1903. The volume of production in 
the iron and steel trade has been 
comparatively stationary during the 
last few years, partly due to the fall- 
ing away of British exports of pig 
iron, and also to the large imports of 
foreign iron and steel. With the 
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enormous possibilities of production 
in the United States, the latter coun- 
try will probably be quite inde- 
pendent of British exports in future, 
a fact which may very likely materi- 
ally affect the JBritish industry. 
British exports of pig iron to the 
United States have decreased from 
504,250 tons in 1902 to 58,111 tons 
in 1904; and to Germany from 791,- 
646 tons in 1900 to 175,400 tons in 
1904. 

The following statistics show the 
value of British and foreign manu- 
factured exports in millions pounds 


sterling for the most important 
years: 

England Germany’ U.S.A. 

£ ic e 

1872 233 aR 15 
1880 223 83 21 
1903 234 149 90 
1904 244 aye 85* 


* Approximate. 





One of the points I wish to em- 
phasize is that during the last twenty 
years the British gain in exports 
has been only £55,000,000, whereas 
Germany has gained £83,000,000 
and the United States £124,000,000, 
both the latter being highly pro- 
tected countries. Some of the free 
trade economists in their time have 
written some very quaint things, 
when viewed by the experience of 
after years. For instance, Professor 
‘Faweett, writing thirty years ago, 
stated that “every new protective 
duty which is imposed is just as ef- 
fectual in impeding an export trade 
as if a duty were levied on every 
article which is sent abroad.” If 
that be so, how comes it that the 
‘progressive nations are just those 
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which have steadily added to their 
protective duties? British exports in 
1904 would have been practically 
the same in value as in 1903 had it 
not been for the rise in the value of 
cotton. Further than that, too, the 
cost of imported food stuffs in 
Britain has risen by five per cent 
since 1903. 

It may be as well to add we have a 
balance on the wrong side of our na- 
tional balance sheet amounting to 
£180,000,000. The value in 1904 of 
our sales to foreign countries was 
£371,138,000; whereas we purchased 
goods from abroad to the value of 
£551,362,000, leaving a deficit of 
£180,224,000, ‘being an excess of 
imports over exports. Part of this 
is of course made up by the invisible 
profits made by British shipping, and 
by the interest on our foreign invest- 
ments. But the deficit is not alto- 
gether accounted for in this way. We 
are paying more for our food and raw 
materials, and are importing greater 
quantities of foreign manufactures 
than ever before. Fourteen years 
ago each British person bought £11 
worth of foreign goods, whereas to- 
day he buys £13 worth. Fourteen 
years ago every Britisher sold £7 
worth of British goods abroad, but 
to-day he sells only £6 19s. 
worth. British shipping—the heart 
of the nation—has been and is still 
menaced seriously by Germany and 
the United States. If the proposals 
of the American Merchant Marine 
Commission are carried into effect, 
they will inflict enormous injury on 
this British industry. 

F, C. CHApPEtt. 
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AMERICAN SHIPPING MUST BE PROTECTED AND 
ENCOURAGED. 


BY JOHN S. BARBOWS. 


FEW days ago in Cleveland, 

Ohio, a number of business men 
gathered in one of the clubs, most 
appropriately the Union Club, and 
there considered the subject of the 
waning American merchant marine. 
It was a vital subject for discussion, 
and though it may seem a little off 
the seaboard, the very fact that those 
men, in that inland city, were becom- 
ing anxious for the condition of our 
marine, is a most hopeful sign. It 
is an indication that the portions of 
this country remote from the sea- 
board are awakening to the knowl- 
edge of the fact that an American 
Merchant Marine is absolutely essen- 
tial for the commercial well-being of 
the whole nation. 

It is a happy day for the country 
that it is beginning to feel the return 
action of the West. In the busy days 
succeeding the Civil War, when the 
great West as a section was promi- 
nent in Congress, and the booming 
of its undeveloped fields seemed the 
only key which would unlock the 
storehouses of prosperity, the Ameri- 
can ship was not considered a factor 
in National progress, but now the 
time has come when the sections of 
the country beyond the seacoast are 
learning that the sea has not on it 
enough carriers under the American 


flag to control the world-wide dis- 
tribution of their products, and if 
they would go to market, they must 
have conveyances, and the convey- 
ances are American ships. 

The organization effected by the 
Cleveland merchants looks the mat- 
ter squarely in the face; they de- 
clared in the _ resolutions which 
indicate their mission: 

“The foreign commerce of the 
United States has grown to the grand 
total of $2,500,000,000 per annum, 
and the country’s whole prosperity 
depends upon the undisturbed con- 
tinuation and extension of this com- 
merce. Yet it is being carried over 
sea to-day under foreign flags. The 
tonnage of American ships engaged 
in the foreign trade aggregates only 


879,000 tons, while there is not to-day 
a single ship building anywhere in the 


United States for this trade. The 
situation is critical, and calls for 
immediate action.” 

Investigations have shown that 


our merchant marine is steadily de- 
creasing, and to-day our ocean-going 
fleet is 108,000 tons smaller than it 
was in 1810, and this with a country 
which during the twelve months end- 
ing with October 31, 1904, exported 
merchandise to the value of $1,483,- 
123,631, the greatest amount of ex- 
port in the history of the country. In 
spite of this the United States Mer- 
chant Marine stands sixth among the 
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tonnage of the world, being exceeded 
by these countries in order: Great 
Britain, Germany, Norway, France, 
Italy. 

So long ago as 1869 Congress tried 
to inquire into the causes of the great 
reduction in American tonnage, in 
much the same way the Commission 
of this year has been at work. The 
late John Roach presented his views 
of the condition and its cause and 
solution. He prophesied that one 
of these days the Navy Department 
would be asking Congress for an ap- 
propriation of fifty or sixty millions 
of dollars for the purpose of making 
a more efficient navy; and a very 
large proportion of that amount 
might be saved by encouraging 
American merchants in time of peace 
to build, say a hundred steamers. 
(That day has already arrived.) The 
hundred and twenty English steam- 
erg carrying our commerce in 1869 
were double the tonnage of the whole 
American navy. And they were 
ready to be set at work at any time 
and for any purpose for which Great 
Britain might want to use them.” He 
further declared that had the United 
States encouraged ship-building be- 
fore the Civil War, so that the art 
would have kept pace with the times 
and with England, the war could 
have been shortened, especially in 
regard to the devastating career of 
the Rebel commerce-destroyer, Ala- 
bama, which could have been easily 
overhauled by the converted steam- 
ships of the time had we had them 
in our Merchant Marine ready to use 
as warships. 
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Mr. Roach’s prophecy also in- 
cluded the statement that the day 
would come when “it would concern 
the men who have capital invested 
in the prairies of the West, and the 
cotton plantations of the South, as 
much as the merchants of New York, 
to take an interest in and to protect 
the commerce of America.” This 
we have just seen realized. 

There is little use “in locking the 
door after the horse has been stolen,” 
and yet, the rehabilitation of the 
Merchant Marine of the United 
States must be accomplished and at 
any cost. The thief cannot be caught, 
but he can be prevented from ever 
getting his clutches on the next ad- 
dition to the stable. 

This must be done, first by the 
protection of Congress; then by the 
readiness of corporations and indi- 
viduals to enter the sea-freight busi- 
ness, but Congress with appropriate 
assistance must make it possible for 
a commerce to thrive in American 
ships. 

Those in search of precedent in 
this matter need look no further than 
Great Britain, which is aiding the 
Cunard Company to build the most 
complete of modern steamships. 
Italy aids her merchant marine by 
bounties. France is giving  subsi- 
dies to her merchant fleet. Germany 
has patronized her steamship lines 
since the long-headed Bismarck ad- 
vised it in 1881, and meanwhile the 
United States has been furnishing 
cargoes for these vessels to carry 
all over the world, and has been con- 
tent to see the flag of every nation 
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more common in the world’s ports 
than the flag of the nation which in 
the early days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury showed the sailors how to make 
their ventures pay a handsome profit. 
The United States has wisely re- 
stricted her coastwise commerce to 
American-built vessels, and the art 
of building long, multi-masted 
schooners has been developed, till 
the yards of New England are turn- 
ing out splendid vessels, needed to 
keep the factories of the section sup- 
plied with fuel, but these great ves- 
sels are not fitted for far-away voy- 
ages, and the keels of no square- 
rigged craft are laid down on the 
shores of Maine, nor are the splen- 
didly equipped yards of the Atlantic 
coast producing steel ships, as they 
are able to do, for the deep-sea com- 
merce. 

The presentation of a subsidy bill 
some years ago was a signal for work 
to be begun. Anticipating its passage, 
several keels were laid, and there 
was prospect of a dawn of hope for 
American shipping, but all hopes 
were doomed to be dashed aside. A 
few years later, when the Spanish 
War was threatening, the country 
was naked of ships fit to help, and 
only by artifice, which the Spanish 
were not acute enough to discover in 
time, was it possible to get ships suf- 
ficient for the purpose of troop-ships. 

From time to time the cry is raised 
by those more developed in lung 
than brain for “Free Ships,” and the 
testimony of James Rolph, Jr., be- 
fore the Congressional Commission, 
has been taken by the advocates of 
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this suicidal policy as law and gos- 
pel. Mr. Rolph declared that ‘‘Capi- 
tal will not invest in ships to be built, 
as the cost of building in the United 
States is out of all reason at the pres- 
ent time.” The Boston Herald, with 
its usual sophomoric inspiration, 
shouts loudly for ships purchased by 
American capital of British owners 
as being the only solution of the 
problem. But it is not. In the first 
place the economy of paying good 
American gold for second-hand ves- 
sels, sending thereby so much capital 
out of the country, is not the policy 
of protection which has made this 
nation what it is today. 

President Lincoln once said: “I 
do not know much about the tariff, 
but I know this: If we have the rails 
and sell them to an Englishman, he 
has the rails, and we have the 
money; but if we sell them in our 
own country, we have the rails and 
the money too.” In the same way, 
we should have the ships and the 
money as well, if they were built in 
this country. But it is claimed that 
a foreign-built ship can be purchased 
at a cost of say, 50 per cent less than 
it can be built in this country, and 
once under the United States flag 
could compete with the foreigner in 
the same business. There is the er- 
ror: the ships can be built in this 
country at prices that approximate 
closely to those abroad, in spite of 
the fact that the workmen in this 
country are paid wages which en- 
title them to be self-respecting citi- 
zens. The difference is in the cost 
of maintenance. The American ship 
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is more expensive to run, because 
her crew are citizens of the country, 
not slaves—the condition, practically, 
on board the foreign ships. This 
may be illustrated by a comparison 
between the wages paid on the 
American liner, St. Louis, and the 
German, Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. 
The former employs 380 men at a 
cost of $11,306 per month, while 
the German vessel employs 500 men 
at a monthly cost of $7,715. The 
average pay per man on the Ameri- 
can steamship is $29.75 per month; 
on the German liner, $15.43. 

The testimony of a Briton is il- 
luminating. A contributor to the Liv- 
erpool Post says: “The convinced 
free trader howls for a cheap loaf, 
totally irrespective of whether the 
workingman has the money to buy 
it. Mr. Japp urges we should have 
cheap ships, irrespective of whether 
we can find paying trades or paying 
freights. Both these gentlemen 
totally overlook the fact that each 
year trades are being closed to our 
shipping that were formerly open to 
us, and that profitable employment 
cannot be found for the tonnage we 
have. Above all, they forget that 
the trade follows the flag. The 
country with the most efficient rail- 
road and steamship combination 
service will enable its producers to 
sell in the best markets.” 

The immediate solution lies with 
Congress. When the eyes of all 
partisans are opened to the fact 
that the mercantile marine of the 
United States is not nor ever can be 
a political enterprise, then will the 
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efforts of Congress attain to some- 
thing beyond the whims of peevish 
children. Subsidies for ships mean 
aid to American commerce of which 
the whole nation will reap a benefit. 
They mean the keeping in Ameri- 
can pockets of American dollars, 
now handed over to aliens who live 
off the business of carrying our pas- 
sengers by thousands, our freights 
by millions of tons; they mean the 
encouragement of the smallest gro- 
cery on the narrow street, or in the 
remotest country village; they mean 
the patronage of schools, of churches, 
of all institutions which make life 
more tolerable, and citizenship in 
this enlightened nation—the acme 
of human life to thousands who are 
constantly coming to our shores to 
escape just the conditions some 
would desire to see fixed on this 
land. There is no more reason for 
denying proper encouragement to 
American shipping, than there would 
be for denying the appropriation for 
the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors, the Panama Canal, or was 
allowed for the building of the Pacif- 
ic Railroad. Nor will our system of 
protection be perfect until the ship- 
ping is treated as a commercial in- 
dustry demanding development. 


There must be a cause for the higher 
wages and better living in America than 
elsewhere, and that cause is the Protec- 
tive tariff, which enables the manufac- 
turer to produce his goods at a fair mar- 
gin of profit and to share this profit 
with his employees. — Springfield 
Union. 
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CONCHRNING TARIFF REVISION. 


INTERESTING VIEWS ON THE 


QUESTION FROM 


VARIOUS SOURCES. 


[Henry Carey Baird in Philadelphia Public Ledger. | 


After more than seven years’ experi- 
ence with this tariff I believe it to be 
the general opinion among intelligent 
protectionists that it is the best tariff 
we have ever had, the best balanced, the 
most symmetrical, and the most protec- 
tive where protection is needed. One of 
the reasons that has been given by the 
unthinking for the revision of the tariff 
is a paramount reason for not touching 
it. For example, it has been said that 
many things are sold in this country at 
prices twenty-five per cent below what 
it would cost to bring like articles here 
from abroad, including, of course, the 
duty. We have lessened the manufac- 
turing cost of many kinds of goods since 
the tariff was “fixed,” and this person 
goes on to say: “Evidently Mr. Roose- 
velt knows this, and he sees the incon- 
sistency of the schedules as they stand.” 
In other words, the tariff has been so 
successful that it should be torn to 
pieces, and Mr. Roosevelt is supposed 
to be so stupid as to be willing to use 
his almost autocratic power to over- 
throw this beneficent law. There is no 
“inconsistency” in the preservation of 
such a law, in itself a triumphant vin- 
dication of protection and of all those 
men who in Pennsylvania have for 
nearly ninety years advocated protec- 
tion, but there would be in destroying 
it. In civilization the tendency of all 
raw materials as they become utilized 
is to rise in price, and for finished com- 
modities, through the intervention of 
steam, electricity, machinery, and intel- 
ligence, to fall, and the Dingley tariff is 
thus working out the problem of the 
freedom of the people and that of civili- 
zation. Let the Dingley tariff alone 
and these commodities which can now 
be made in this country for twenty-five 


per cent less than they can be imported 
will in time be made for fifty per cent 
less. 

Domestic competition, when not ar- 
rested by that foreign competition that 
destroys the market for labor, is quite 
competent to keep down the prices of 
home products of a finished character. 
... This should be a sufficient answer 
to every man in this country and in 
Great Britain who advocates free for- 
eign trade with a view to getting fin- 
ished commodities cheap. If he wishes 
the raw materials cheap, especially 
those of agriculture, he wishes to en- 
slave the men at home who _ produce 
these raw materials. 

Arrest domestic competition by let- 
ting in a flood of foreign labor in the 
form of commodities, and after the 
Americon producer is ruined, up will go 
prices. This was well exemplified under 
the protective tariff of 1842 and under 
the free foreign trade one of 1846. 
Under the former tariff the United 
States Government official average price 
of pig iron in New York during 1848, 
1844, 1845, and 1846 was $28.144. 
Under the tariff in 1846 about one-half 
of all the iron works in Pennsylvania 
were in the hands of the sheriff in 1849, 
and according to the same authority 
the average price of pig iron in New 
York in 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856 was 
$34.20, or $6.054 higher than under the 
protective tariff of 1842. This is just 
one of the many penalties paid by us 
for destroying the beneficent tariff of 
1842 which had speedily rescued the 
land from five years of bankruptcy and 
ruin, both individual and governmental. 

On the other hand, under protection, 
while in 1867 we produced of Bessemer 
steel rails 2,277 gross tons, the price per 
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ton was $166; in 1903 we produced 
2,946,756 tons, and the price was $28 
per ton. What would we have paid for 
these rails without the domestic produc- 
tion ? 

The tinplate industry is entirely .the 
child of protection. In 1891 (last six 
months) of tin and terne plates we pro- 
duced 999 gross tons, while in 1903 we 
produced 480,000 gross tons. In 1872 
we imported 85,629 gross tons of tin- 
plates, for which we paid $13,893,450. 
In 1890 we imported 329,485 gross tons, 
for which we paid $23,670,158, but in 
1903 we imported only 47,360 tons, for 
which we paid $2,999,252. 

Of coke, in 1880 we produced 3,338,- 
300 net tons, and in 1903 25,262,360 net 
tons. Of coal, in 1870 (census year) we 
produced 29,342,580 gross tons, while 
in 19083 (calendar year) we produced 
319,068,229 tons. Of iron ore, in 1870, 
we produced 3,031,891 gross tons, and 
in 1903 we produced 35,019,308 gross 
ONS. Viens 

The raising and export of cheap raw 
agricultural produce alone is the fit em- 
ployment of the barbarian and the slave. 
While in the fiscal year 1890 our ex- 
ports of manufactures were valued at 
$151,102,376, our total exports were 
$845,293,828; in the fiscal year 1904 our 
exports of manufactures were $452,- 
445,629, and our total exports $1,435,- 
171,251, making this country, as an ex- 
porter, the great rival of Great Britain, 
that has for centuries, and at the ex- 
pense of millions of lives, been engaged 
in warring upon, conquering, and op- 
pressing people all over the world for 
the sake of this foreign trade. Thus, 
in fourteen years, while our total ex- 
ports increased seventy per cent, our 
exports of manufactures increased two 
hundred per cent. This is, indeed, the 
road to a high and most desirable export 
trade, and when the United States shall 
have reached that great position which 
she should and will reach, she will cease 
almost entirely to root out the soil to 
the destruction of its fertility in ex- 
porting raw agricultural produce. Then 
will there be such a fine balance of in- 
dustries that the farmer will get his 
just return by the consumption of his 
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products at home at good prices, while 
finished commodities will be cheap and 
therefore exported to all the world. 


[San Francisco Chronicle. | 


It is curious that the United States, 
which has prospered so abundantly 
under a protective tariff, should be the 
only protected nation on earth in 
which “tariff revision” or tariff repeal 
is a continuous subject of political dis- 
cussion. No rational person any longer 
believes that the tariff question and the 
trust question have any particular re- 
lation, or that the reduction of the tariff 
on trust-made goods would have any 
important economic result except to 
throw a good many American workmen 
out of employment. The thing which 
we have to look out for as competitors 
for the world’s trade is to prevent our 
country from becoming a dumping 
ground for the manufacturers of other 
countries, while at the same time keep- 
ing our own workmen employed by 
dumping on to other markets which will 
receive whatever surpluses we can pro- 
duce beyond domestic requirements. 
Conservation and encouragement of 
production is our proper national policy, 
leaving trade to do the best it can with 
whatever surpluses may develop to be- 
come subjects of international ex- 
change. Our present tariff law may or 
may not be the best that could be de- 
vised. Such as it is, business has be- 
come well adjusted to it, and it is a 
pity that we cannot go on with national 
development without being pestered and 
our energies diverted by foolish at- 
tempts to rip up things. 





[Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. ] 


It is claimed that there is a senti- 
ment in Massachusetts favorable to 
tariff revision, that there are many Re- 
publicans who were earnest advocates 
of protective duties who are now lean- 
ing toward revision or lower duties. To 
one who attended the banquet of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers it was apparent that none of 
these weak-kneed Republicans, that no 
tariff-revision Republicans, were in that 
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assembly, for there was just as much 
enthusiasm regarding and just as 
strong an endorsement of the existing 
protective tariff as ever. Every word 
spoken regarding the continuation of 
the present tariff, regarding the perpet- 
uation of the protective principle as ex- 
emplified in the Dingley tariff, regard- 
ing the duty on raw material and a 
compensatory duty on goods, together 
with a protective duty, had hearty en- 
dorsement from every one present. 

Clearly, incontrovertibly, the woolen 
manufacturers as represented in the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers are just as strong in their be- 
lief and faith in protective duties as 
ever, and tariff revisionists will look in 
vain in their ranks for converts. These 
facts were accentuated, brought out in 
unmistakable terms, and the association 
has again placed itself upon record as 
being opposed to tariff revision and 
also to reciprocity in competitive arti- 
cles. . The speakers were well 
chosen, two of them being Congressmen 
holding responsible positions on the 
House Committees. Happily these con- 
gressmen came from states having large 
agricultural interests, and they were 
able to give a fair reflection of the opin- 
ion of their constituents. The speak- 
ers denied that there was any great 
sentiment in favor of tariff revision in 
their sections, and curiously they inti- 
mated that it had its rise in the eastern 
states among the manufacturers, if any 
considerable sentiment existed, which 
they did not believe. 





[Des Moines Capital.] 


Possibly nothing but experience will 
convince a number of thousand people 
that they cannot eat their cake and 
have it also; that they cannot have all 
the benefits of the home market and the 
protective system—and also lower prices 
by so lowering the duties as to increase 
importations. Increas.d importations 
mean the manufacture of fewer things 
at home. The manufacture of fewer 
things at home means fewer men em- 
ployed and less wages paid. If these 
advocates do not have in mind the in- 
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crease of importations, then there is no 
virtue in their own theories. If they 
do not lower the tariff sufficiently to 
make sharp competition from abroad, 
they will not accomplish lower prices at 
home, which appears to be their main 
purpose. If under the proposed changes 
importations do not increase, there 
would be no change in domestic prices. 
But it will not be denied that selfish 
interests are arrayed against each other, 
each demanding special favors by the 
sacrifice of the other, and each promot- 
ing his cause by screaming “The days 
of isolation are past.” 





[National Banner, New York (German 
American). | 


The important question to consider 
is, what is best for the country at large, 
what effect tariff revision would have 
upon business? Would it weaken con- 
fidence in the stability of trade and 
send a shiver throughout finances? 
That would depend upon the extent of 
the revision. If here and there sched- 
ules which no doubt need a change 
could be revised, no alarming effects 
would follow. 

The great fear is, however, that once 
the work begins, there will be a deter- 
mined effort made to go through the 
Dingley bill entire and revise it. Each 
interest in cotton, wool, iron, leather, 
chemicals, as well as in silk, linens, 
threads, laces, etc., will be eager for 
changes to help their special business, 
and naturally trade would be unsettled. 

The people never voted for general 
tariff change in the last election. They 
voted for peace and prosperity, not an 
upheaval in trade and manufactures; 
they voted for Roosevelt because they 
believed in him, trusted in him, and 
expected him to give them a good, clean, 
prosperous administration, which he is 
doing. .. . The Dingley bill is not per- 
fect—no human enactment ever was, 
but under it for the last six years this 
pountry has advanced more in material 
and moral power than in all of its 
bright history of more than a century. 
For the present, would it not be the 
part of wisdom to let well enough alone? 
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A SHOE WORKMAN’S VIEW 
OF THE HIDE DUTY. 





N the hearing before the commit- 
| tee on federal relations at the 
State House, Mr. Pickard of New- 
ton said: “The amount of duty col- 
lected on hides and skins in any one 
year has been about $3,000,000. 
About $1,000,000 has been paid 
back by the government in rebates. 
It costs about $300,000 to collect 
the duty. The duty adds from six to 
eight cents to each pair of 
made.” 

The facts are that in the last fiscal 
year the imports of dutiable hides 
and skins (other than fur skins) were 
$10,989,025. The duty collected on 
this amount would be $1,648,354.75. 
The total value of boots and shoes 
produced in the United States last 
year was $277,181,628. Three-fifths 
of one per cent would be, on this 
amount, $1,663,089.76. This is 
$14,735.01 more than the duty col- 
lected. The duty collected would 
add to the cost of a three-dollar pair 
of boots or shoes a shade over one 
and one-half cents. This means cost 
price, not retail price. Probably the 
cost of the average pair of boots or 
shoes made in the United States 
would be less than two dollars. The 
fact that the duty is paid by the for- 
eign exporter on products, the like 
of which we produce a large part of 
the consumption, is wholly ignored 
by our free traders, be they Repub- 
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Were this not 
so, the foreign exporter would not 
care whether the duty was high or 
low, or whether it existed or not. 


licans or Democrats. 


Those who advocate free hides, 
wool, coal and other products, if they 
accomplish what they want, will find 
that the price will not be affected one 
mill by the removal of the duties. 
Other causes may affect the price. 
In the four fiscal years, 1895 to 1898 
inclusive, in three of which we had 
free imports of hides and skins, our 
exports of boots and shoes increased 
$806,310. In the six years, 1899 to 
1904 inclusive, under a duty of 15 
per cent on a part of our imported 
hides and skins, our exports of boots 
and shoes increased $4,527,519. So 
far as we know, there is no raw ma- 
terial on the surface of the earth. 
There is plenty of it in the earth, 
but when it is on the surface it is 
Be- 


tween six and seven-fifteenths of the 


somebody’s finished product. 


American people are producers of 


something from the earth. These 
people are all good consumers of 
American products. Why should 


they be subjected to the world’s 
competition while the producer of 
the more highly finished products is 
protected? I fail to see any use for 
Anybody who 
will look at our imports cannot fail 
to see that all of our important 
schedules are too low. 
GrorcEe W. RvssELL. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


a tariff commission. 
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A CANADIAN WARNING. 


——___ 


HE following letter from a 

gentleman of learning and in- 
fluence in Canada was published in 
the Halifax Chronicle January 4: 


Sir:—I desire to commend the stand 
taken by your paper on the “Reciprocal 
Trade Relations” and “Annexation 
Propaganda” as being conducted by 
United States journals and politicians. 
What you say represents the opinion of 
intelligent Canadians wherever they 
may be. What the United States jour- 
nals and politicians say represents their 
side of the matter, a side, which if al- 
lowed to predominate, would see the 
trade of Canada pass over the border 
southward and Yankee rule extend over 
into Canada northward, without any 
compensation to Canadians beyond the 
abandonment by them of their institu- 
tions and the management of their own 
national affairs. In fact, the annihila- 
tion of their nationality in the Empire 
and the destruction of that Empire by 
the withdrawal of Canada, which is the 
keystone of its arch. 

Now, sir, what the people of rural 
Canada need more than all else is a 
campaign of education by literature and 
addresses on this subject which you have 
so ably commenced in your columns. 
Rural Canada is intelligent, but isolated 
from current topics, and in order that 
the weight of its informed mind be felt, 
that of the great body of freeholders of 
the Dominion, such a campaign should 
be initiated by the boards of trade and 
manufacturers in combination, who are 
in the best position to commence a move 
to carry it on. 

I hope that those other journals of 
Canada, that are as alive to the trend 
of current events, will continue this sub- 
ject and urge on the manufacturers, 
traders and boards of trade for their 
own advantage to commence at once this 
educational movement. It took upwards 
of twenty years to educate the farmers 
of the middle Western states to the ben- 
efits of a protective tariff system, the 
work being conducted by the Home 
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Market Club of Boston, and the Ameri- 
can Protective Tariff League of New 
York. This has been the basis of the 
phenomenal development and industrial 
growth of the American union, a profita- 
ble example for Canadians to follow. 

As John C. Gordon, one of the best 
informed and clear-headed men of the 
British colony in Boston, has said in 
his letters to Canadian papers: “Plant 
the factory and the mill beside the 
farm, build up your own industry and 
keep your young people at home, where 
the great majority of them will do much 
better both morally and financially than 
amid the uncertain commercial and in- 
dustrial conditions produced by modern 
American methods.” 

There is undeniable proof that the 
reciprocity press bureau of Boston is 
stipending great efforts to buy into the 
Canadian press, and is arranging to pur- 
chase papers in Canada in order to con- 
trol public opinion if possible. Huge 
financial interests are behind this move. 
Canadians, beware of the enemy! 

VISCOUNT DE FRONSAC. 

Ottawa, December 30, 1904. 


Our Canadian friends should 
understand that the agitators on this 
side of the line for reciprocity or .an- 
nexation are very few. The great 
body of the American people, and 
most of our statesmen of both parties, 
are minding our own domestic affairs 
and glad to see Canada developing 
on her own lines. 

This Boston coterie, with one or 
two similar bodies in the West, is 
not dangerous. They have two 
motives: First to divide the Republi- 
can party, which is the party of pro- 
tection, and second, to exploit Canada 
for their personal advantage if they 
get a chance. Few of our people 
have any sympathy with either mo- 
tive, and the larger number, who 
have given some adhesion to reci- 
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procity, have done so through the 
mistaken idea that it could be ar- 
ranged so as to be mutually beneficial. 
The only enemies that Canada has 
in this country are the reciprocitarians 
who desire to sell in Canada without 
paying for the privilege. 


RECIPROCITY A THING OF 
FAVORITISM AND A MEN- 
ACE TO PROTECTION. 





General Wm. F. Draper in the ‘‘ Textile 
Manufacturers’ Journal.’’ 


SHALL not attempt to treat the 
| subject on the line of the present 
and prospective trade in textiles be- 
tween us and Canada, further than 
to say that Canadians will not know- 
ingly make a treaty that will increase 
the sale of our textiles there; while 
if one were made that increased the 
sale of Canadian textiles (or English 
textiles brought through Canada) 
here, it would injure our manufac- 
turers to at least the extent of this 
increase. This is not the main ques- 
tion, however, by any manner of 
means. The real question is, shall 
we break down: our system of protec- 
tion, by adopting free trade in certain 
articles, to the injury of some of our 
home producers, provided Canada 
lowers her tariff in certain other 
lines for the benefit of others of our 
producers who desire greater foreign 
trade? This is the adoption of the 
free trade principle in spots; and if 
it is right and beneficial in spots, we 
ought to have it all along the line. 

The proposition is to reduce the do- 
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mestic sales of some of our manufac- 
turers who need protection, for the 
sake of enlarging the foreign sales of 
others who do not. The same prin- 
ciple carried out logically would re- 
move protection from all home pro- 
ducers. It is free trade as opposed 
to protection. 

It may be said that we do not need 
to be logical in such matters, that we 
will protect such productions as we 
choose, and establish reciprocity in 
others. Such a policy would not en- 
dure, and ought not to endure. Pro- 
tection is not favoritism, as the free 
traders say, but if it should become so 
through reciprocity agreements, it 
not only ought not to endure, but it 
cannot endure in a republic. Manu- 
facturers, and the employees of man- 
ufacturers, deprived of protection un- 
fairly, will naturally join the free 
traders, and the whole fabric will fall 
—at least, until we have learned 
another lesson like that of 1893. 

Men and brethren, this “ Canadian 
reciprocity,” like the “ tariff reform ” 
and “ free raw materials’ of 1892, is 
simply a move on the part of the 
enemy to divide protectionists, so that 
they may be beaten in detail. Let us 
be wise enough to see this without 
another object lesson. 


If protection benefits the working- 
man, it benefits the man who pays his 
wages. But if protection is “robbery,” 
then the wage earner would be the first 
to pay the penalty should the Demo- 
erats secure a position where they could 
begin to punish those whom they hold 
to be the robbers.—Chicago Post. 
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MARCH, 1905. 


The Bangor Commercial believes 
there is practically no sentiment in 
Maine in favor of reciprocity with 


Canada. 


The last report of the Census 
Bureau on cotton ginned makes the 
total quantity 12,767,100 bales, 
counting round as half bales. 


The Denver Republican well 
says that whatever may be said 
about the obligation of this country 
to the Philippines, it cannot be 
maintained that it is greater than the 
obligation to look after the interests 


of our people at home. 


The American Protective Tariff 
League has asked its members for 
their opinions on tariff revision. 
Thus far 870 replies have been re- 
ceived, representing 79 industries in 
twenty-six states; the writers of 361 
oppose tariff revision, only five favor 
it, and four are non-committal. 


While the action of our govern- 
in the San Domingo case may be 
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justified by circumstances, it is to be 
hoped that it will not establish a pre- 
cedent for our engaging in the debt- 
collecting business in other coun- 
tries for the benefit of foreign credi- 
tors and American speculators. 


In noting the increase of our ex- 
ports to Cuba under the reciprocity 
treaty, the New York Tribune takes 
no account of the loss in customs 
revenue on our imports from the 
island, amounting, it is said, to about 
$8,000,000. In effect, we are pay- 
ing a bounty from the federal 
treasury for the benefit of some 


producers. 


Hon. Joseph H. Manley, who 
died suddenly at his home in 
Augusta, Me., February 7, was for 
many years a prominent and es 
teemed member of the Home Mar- 
ket Club. His age was sixty-two. 
Since 1880 he had been an influence 
in State and National politics, and 
his valuable services to the Republi- 
can party will be long remembered. 


In regard to trade relations with 
the United States, the controlling 
opinion in the German Bundesraft is 
that Germany can ill afford to en- 
gage in a tariff war with the United 


States, because she must have 
American raw materials, such as 
cotton, while the United States 


would strike hard by practically ex- 
eluding $80,000,000 of manufactur- 
ers’ collateral. 


The New York Sun takes no 
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stock in the bugaboo of government 
ownership of railroads, for the rea- 
son that when the matter comes to 
be considered seriously, the enor- 
mous bill that will have to be paid 
will prevent any great party from 
supporting the scheme, let alone the 
constitutional difficulties in the way, 
and supposing the country converted 
to socialism. 


The Manufacturers’ Record, of 
Baltimore, has received one thousand 
replies to a circular letter from as 
many localities in the cotton belt, 
which indicate a present determina- 
tion to reduce the acreage in cotton 
and a strengthening inclination to 
diversification of crops, with gener- 
ally satisfactory financial conditions, 
in spite of individual distress as an 
outcome of the slump in prices some 
weeks ago. 





The increased prosperity of the 
farmers Secretary Wilson shows by 
bank deposits in the great farming 
states, which have increased since 
1896 as follows; In Iowa, 164 per 
cent; Kansas, 219 per cent; Missis- 
sippi, 301 per cent; against 91 per 
cent for the whole United States. 
Mr. Wilson claims that the pros- 
perity of the farmer in late years 
has kept pace with the prosperity of 
all other producers. 


Replying to Governor Cummins’ 
warning that “if the Republican 
Congress refuses to revise the tariff, 
then the Republican congressmen 
in the next election will be com- 
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pelled to face the issue before their 
constituents,” the Burlington Hawk- 
Eye says: “Present congressmen, 
elected on the platforms of last fall, 
have nothing to fear from the peo- 
ple because of any opposition they 
may exert toward tariff revision. 
They are simply carrying out in- 
structions to preserve the business 
and wage interests of the country.” 


The only thing definitely accom- 
plished by the Cotton Growers’ con- 
vention at New Orleans was an 
agreement to institute a reduction of 
acreage amounting to twenty-five per 
cent this season. Many suggestions 
were made as to the handling of sur- 
plus cotton grown last year, but 
finally the question was submitted to 
a committee of three members from 
each state in the cotton zone who are 
to report on the matter March 15. 
Mr. J. M. Bemis, of the Bemis Bag 
Company, Boston, made the sensible 
suggestion to Wm. P. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Cotton Planters’ Com- 
mission, that “any reduction in cot- 
ton acreage should be in weevil- 
infested districts, planters 
should be induced to put in other 
crops.” 


where 


The unanimous decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, de- 
claring that the Beef Trust is an ille- 
gal combination in restraint of trade, 
is said to accomplish the following 
objects: First—It prohibits the con- 
tinuance of a combination to sup- 
press competition in the purchase of 
cattle for slaughter. This branch of 
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the injunction will redound to the 
benefit of the cattlemen and farmers. 
Second — The injunction forbids 
combinations to maintain uniform 
prices in selling meats. This section 
of the injunction will more directly 
affect the consumers. Third—lIt for- 
bids combination between parties to 
obtain discriminatory rates from the 
railroad companies. This branch of 
the litigation will be of benefit to the 
eattlemen and consumers alike. 





A Washington despatch says, and 
it may be true: “The President has 
decided to discontinue all attempts to 
form reciprocity treaties with any 
foreign power. This means that the 
Hay-Bond treaty with Newfound- 
land will not go through. This like- 
wise applies to any attempt at a 
trade treaty with Canada. The Presi- 
dent is convinced that it is perfectly 
useless to discuss trade treaties of 
any sort while the Senate continues 
in its present frame of mind. Word 
has been received that Premier Bond 
of Newfoundland would not accept 
the treaty as it is modified by the 


Senate.” Also, that any attempt to 
arrange trade relations will be 
dropped. These reports provoke 


further denunciation by the free- 
trade press of the “iniquitous tariff 
wall which Republican senators per- 
sist In maintaining.” 





The President sent the Santo 
Domingo protocol to the Senate with 
a special message giving his reasons 
for entering into the agreement. The 
protocol is similar to the rejected 
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agreement negotiated on January 20 
between Commander Dillingham and 
the Dominican authorities, but pro- 
vides that its provisions shall not be- 
come operative until after ratifica- 
tion by the United States Senate and 
the Dominican congress. Under the 
procotol, if ratified, the United 
States will take charge of the custom 
receipts of the republic, turn forty- 
five per cent over to the government 
of Santo Domingo, and use the re- 
maining fifty-five per cent for the 
liquidation of her foreign debt. In 
his message, the President practically 
declares that if the United States is 
to stand by the Monroe doctrine the 
only course that can be pursued is 
that adopted by the administration in 
negotiating this protocol. 





Great are the lamentations of the 
free-trade press over the probable 
failure of the Newfoundland reci- 
procity treaty! One Washington 
correspondent regretfully admits the 
absolute impracticability of effecting 
any changes in the tariff by reciproc- 
ity. He says: “Both Democratic and 
Republican senators insist on amend- 
ments intended to conserve the wel- 
fare of industries in their special sec- 
tions of the country until they trans- 
form a reciprocal agreement into a 
convention which would favor no 
one but the United States, and then, 
of course, the purpose of the treaty 
i3 defeated.” Moreover, it is de- 
elared that the opposition which de- 
veloped in the Senate was not spe- 
cifically to the Hay-Bond treaty, but 
to the entire principle of reciprocity. 
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It may be suspected that what “Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans alike” feared 
was that this treaty would prove an 
opening wedge, to be followed by 
reciprocity with Canada to the seri- 
ous injury of American industries. 


DEATH OF N. W. BINGHAM. 


STATELY and familiar figure 
in the streets of Boston, a vice- 
president of the Home Market Club 
and a former special agent of the 
Treasury Department of the United 
States, in which capacity he rendered 


conspicuous and valuable service, 
will be seen here no more. Norman 
W. Bingham, familiarly called 


“Colonel” but often against his pro- 
test, for he held no such commission, 
died suddenly in his bed some time 
during the night of February 22, at 
his home, 235 School Street, Winter 
Hill, Somerville, where he had lived 
since 1869. He was found in the 
morning by his son, and the cause of 
his death was pronounced heart 
disease, from which he had suffered 
for the first time on the previous 
afternoon. 

Mr. Bingham was born in Derby, 
Vermont, May 19, 1829, and death 
came in his’ seventy-sixth year. 
From a sketch in the Boston Globe 
the particulars of his 
life are taken: | 


following 


In 1855 he was appointed clerk of the 
Orleans County Court. In 1861, having 
been appointed Deputy Collector at 
Island Pond, he resigned the clerkship. 
As the war progressed the Island Pond 
customhouse became prominent from its 
successful seizure of contraband goods 
and of dispatches. Colonel Hamilton, 
en route to command the raids organ- 
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ized in Canada, was captured by Collec- 
tor Bingham and sent to Fort Warren. 

In 1860, Mr. Bingham was appointed 
alternate delegate to the convention 
which nominated Abraham Lincoln. He 
was appointed a special agent of the 
United States Treasury July 1, 1866, 
and in 1869 was placed in charge of the 
customs revenue district of New Eng- 
land, comprising thirty-two collection 
districts, which position he held until 
1885. 

The result of his labors in this direc- 
tion was the collection of more than 
$1,000,000 in fines, penalties and for- 
feitures and duties withheld, in excess 
of the entire expense of his office, in- 
cluding salaries, also the conviction and 
imprisonment of a large number of of- 
fenders against the law. 

He made many important recom- 
mendations in the matter of customs 
regulations and of customs legislation, 
which were adopted. He was the author 
of many of the leading features in the 
customs administration bill in 1890, 
particularly those relating to the estab- 
lishment of a Board of General Ap- 
praisers. 

He was appointed on several im- 
portant commissions by the various sec- 
retaries of the Treasury, notably the 
Meredith Commission of 1878, and the 
one which visited the Sandwich Islands 
in 1885, and of which he was made 
chairman. For personal reasons he de- 
clined the honor. 

Under the administration of Presi- 
dent Harrison he was offered by Secre- 
tary Blaine the appointment of agent 
of the State Department to visit the 
United States consulates in different 
parts of the world and inspect their 
work in aid of customs revenue. He de- 
clined this offer. 

Since 1886, up to the time of his 
death, Mr. Bingham was employed as a 
customs expert by manufacturing and 
business interests. 

At the time of his death he was a 
vice-president of the Home Market 
Club, and was a member of the Central 
Club of Somerville and the Vermont | 
Association of Boston. 

Colonel Bingham was twice married. 
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His first wife was Miss Ellen C., and 
his second wife Miss Eunice H. Martin, 
daughters of John M. and Martha O. 
(Stoddard) Martin. Besides the widow 
there survive four children — Mrs. 
George E. Thayer, Mrs. Morton D. Hull 
of Chicago, Josephine E. Bingham and 
Norman W. Bingham, Jr., a prominent 
Harvard man and a Boston attorney. 

Mr. Bingham was not only a high 
authority on revenue law and ad- 
ministration, but he possessed the 
statesmanlike quality of initiative, 
and many of the best features of the 
present administrative customs law 
were recommended by him. Long 
ago he ought to have been sent to 
Congress, or called to the Treasury 
Department to administer the cus- 
toms, or placed upon the Board of 
General Appraisers. He had rug- 
ged honesty and unflinching courage. 
It is remembered that many years 
ago a very prominent and wealthy 
firm of importers in Boston 
suspected of frauds upon 
the revenue, and when they refused 
to show him their books or to open 
the safe in which they were locked, 
he obtained authority from the De 
partment of Justice and broke into 
the safe, finding all the evidence that 
was needed, which resulted in the 
firm’s paying hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to the Government. 

But after Mr. Cleveland became 
president, this brave and faithful 
official was removed from office “for 
the good of the service,’ which 
meant that his place was wanted for 
a Democrat, and it is not altogether 
to the credit of the Republicans that 
he was allowed to remain in private 
life after they returned to power. 
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But he never complained. He was 
self-respecting and dignified, was 
fond of his home, and he took such 
interest in the cause of education 
that he was for some years an atten- 
tive and efficient member of the 
School Board in Somerville. While 
serving in that capacity he called the 
attention of the secretary of the 
Home Market Club to gross errors 
in some of the popular school his- 
tories in regard to the tariff, as a re- 
sult of which complaints were made 
to the publishers, and at least some 
of the errors were corrected. 

With all his other good qualities 
Mr. Bingham was a most genial 
companion, witty and entertaining 
in conversation, appreciative of his 
his friends, and loyal to them and 
to principle. 

At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Home Market 
Club, held February 25, the follow- 
ing resolution unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That by the death of 
Norman Williams Bingham, the Home 
Market Club has lost a highly-esteemed 
and helpful member and officer, and the 
country has lost a valuable citizen. His 
expert knowledge in a branch of science 
not generally understood had long been 
sought by statesmen and _ revenue 
officials, and it was freely imparted. He 
was a man of public spirit, of large in- 
telligence, and of likeable qualities, 
and he has left a record of faithful 


service and worthy living which will be 
cherished by all who knew him best. 


It was further resolved that the 
Club be represented at the funeral, 
and Messrs. Francis H. Manning of 
Boston, Henry O. Houghton of 
Cambridge and D. Webster Dixon 
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of Somerville were appointed as a 
committee to attend. 


CANADA NOT SEEKING 
RECIPROCITY. 


N the ninth of February 
the Boston newspapers  pub- 
lished a dispatch from Halifax, in 
which Hon. J. W. Longley, attorney- 
general of Nova Scotia, and presi- 
dent of the Canadian Industrial 
League, was reported as saying in a 
speech to the League, that “at this 
moment Canada is seeking reci- 
procity with the United States.” 
The reciprocitarians here eagerly 
grasped at it to infuse salt into the 
veins of their dying cause, but the 
expression quoted was so out of 
harmony with others in the context, 
that we felt very sure it was a mis- 
take, and so we inquired of Mr. 
Longley. THe replied as follows: 


Hairax, February 21, 1905. 


In answer to yours of the seventeenth 
inst. I have to say that I was entirely 
misrepresented by the Boston papers. 
The little word “not” to which you re- 
fer, should have been inserted there. 

Although I would not like to say that 
Canada would not be prepared to enter- 
tain a fair proposition of reciprocity 
from the United States, at the present 
moment we are not yearning on the sub- 
ject, and neither have we much confi- 
dence that there will develop in the 
United States at any early period any 
national movement for reciprocity with 
Canada as will place the subject in the 
category of practical questions. In the 
meantime we are prospering and pro- 
gressing on our own lines. Once reci- 
procity was considered in Canada as the 
all-important thing; now the develop- 
ment of our great industries seems to 
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me to be the foremost consideration 
among our people. 
Yours very truly, 
J. W. LONGLEY. 


The Boston Advertiser says: “If the 
duty is taken from raw hides it will be 
because the tariff makers are satisfied 
that the present law does not protect 
but really hurts American industries.” 
If the producers of American hides are 
heard on the subject there will be some 
difficulty about tariff revisers satisfy- 
ing themselves that no one will be in- 
juriously affected by the removal of the 
duty from the products of this particu- 
lar American industry.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


The home market has been secured. 
Let there be serious thought before the 
American people begin inviting the 
farmers, manufacturers and producers 
of foreign countries to share it. When 
the time comes, if ever, that the Ameri- 
can people cannot supply themselves, 
then will be the occasion when they 
should begin to lean upon their neigh- 
bors for support. — Burlington Hawk- 
Eye. 


It is better understood than it was 
three months ago that if “politics” are 
to dominate a revision of the tariff it 
would be mighty bad politics to get up 
a tariff agitation to hold up business.— 
Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 


The Philadelphia Press says with 
some asperity that if the United States 
had such a tariff as France has we could 
pay her in her own coin, and urges 
that we should have a maximum and 
minimum rate to meet cases of dis- 
crimination against us. That may be 
good retaliation doctrine, but it is not 
sound protectionism. The latter simply 
demands adequate protection for Ameri- 
can industry; if that is secured we need 
not worry about the conduct of other 
nations.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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rig V1) REOTBROCIDY 





HIS is the title of an editorial in 
the Washington Post, an In- 
dependent Republican newspaper of 
the national capital, which is so cor- 
rect in its recognition of fact and law 
that we reproduce it: 


The pending reciprocity treaty be- 
tween the United States and Newfound- 
land has been amended by the insertion 
of a new article by the Senate, which 
doubtless precludes the final ratification 
of this or any other reciprocity treaty. 
This article reads: 


“Article VI. This convention 
shall not take effect until the exist- 
ing tariff law of the United States 
shall have been so amended by act 
of Congress as to authorize the 
rates of customs duty and exemp- 
tions from the same in conformity 
with the rates of customs duty and 
exemptions herein specified.” 


At last, after several years of floun- 
dering, the Senate has reached solid 
constitutional ground. It recognizes the 
fact that bills for raising revenue must 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, and that the tariff law of the 
United States cannot be amended by 
treaty. 

Until the leaven of altruism shall have 
worked wonders not now dreamed of, it 
is natural to doubt that any class of 
producers in the United States will con- 
sent to such reduction of duties on their 
products as will constitute trading ma- 
terial whereby other producers may ob- 
tain customs concessions from other 
countries. 

“Reciprocity,” therefore, is narrowed 
down to the admission at reduced rates 
of duty of articles not produced in the 
United States, in exchange for trade 
advantages abroad. 

With insignificant exceptions, any 
article not produced in the United 
States can be produced in territory pos 
sessed by the United States. Free trade 
between the United States and its pos- 
sessions is inevitable. 
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True protection and true reciprocity, 
so far as the United States is concerned, 
cannot subsist together. 


The attention of political leaders 
in Massachusetts is especially invited 
to this article. They have allowed 
Democrats like Mr. Whitney, and 
confessed self-seekers like Mr. Foss 
and Mr. J. M. W. Hall, to humbug 
the people of this state with imprac- 
ticable and even impossible proposi- 
tions. Last fall, when they had a 
splendid opportunity to let daylight 
through the mist, and when it would 
have cost them nothing to do it, they 
took counsel of their fears, and com- 
pletely reversed their attitude of 
only six months before and put the 
party into an attitude of weakness 
and vacillation. 

The evil that men do lives after 
them. The action referred to has 
just been cited by Democrats and 
free traders in a hearing at the State 
House as areason why a Republican 
committee should recommend to a 
Republican Legislature to memorial- 
ize a Republican Congress to give a 
leading policy of the Republican 
party a stab under the fifth mb. 
Thus a temporary expedient of one 
party becomes a permanent weapon 
in the hands of the other party, and 
a good many people in a state which 
has long been looked to for leader- 
ship become blind leaders of the 
blind in other states. 

The United States Senate has 
been justifying its reputation for 
conservatism, penetration, delibera- 
tion and patriotism this winter by its 
action on the Hay-Bond treaty, its 
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insistence upon phrasing even trea- 
ties which it favors so as to safeguard 
its own constitutional right to be con- 
sulted, and its cautionary signals 
raised after the receipt of certain 
news from San Domingo. It has 
shown itself equal to a prompt re- 
sentment of dictation and the im- 
mediate substitution of a new issue 
—the preservation of the high sanc- 
tions of the constitution—for any 
current diplomacy, however strongly 
pressed, from whatsoever quarter. It 
is a pleasure to observe that Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts, who might 
have done better last fall, rose to this 
oecasion and equaled the best de- 
mand of the Nation and the Com- 
monwealth. 

It is time now for Republicans to 
cease to palter with Democratic doc- 
trine and stand up and defend the 
principles in which they believe. It 
is time to stop saying, “Good Lord 
and good devil.” It is time to say 
that we will not take any steps to- 
wards free trade which will endanger 
the fairness, the consistency and the 
effectiveness of protection. To take 
such a stand is not to be extreme, or 
radical, or unreasonable. It is con- 
sistent with moderation, liberality 
and progress. It can prove its case, 
every time, and stand four square 
to every wind that blows. Protection 
and peace—industrial peace as well 
as exemption from war—is the Re- 
publican watchword of the day, and 
it will always be a countersign to the 
elysian fields of prosperity. 
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RECIPROCITY AND REVENUE. 





[San Francisco Chronicle.] 


Even if we were inclined to engage 
in the reciprocity business, it would be 
found a luxury beyond our means. We 
are living beyond our income and must 
decrease expenses or increase taxation. 
There will be a deficit this year to be 
met from the surplus in the Treasury, 
but the surplus is dwindling. Senator 
Allison says that there will be a larger 
deficit next year if we do not reduce 
expenses. The people will not endure 
the creation of debt in time of peace. 
Senator Allison says that the cause of 
the deficit is that when Congress re- 
pealed the war taxes it appropriated 
precisely as if we were to continue to 
collect them. We lopped off $7,000,- 
000 in stamp taxes on commercial 
paper, $10,000,000 in beer taxes, $17,- 
000,000 in proprietary medicine tax, 
“and so it went.” The senator might— 
and should—have added that we lopped 
off $8,000,000 in sugar taxes for the 
benefit of Cuba and the sugar trust. All 
fake reciprocity treaties cut down rev- 
enue. The time has come when we can 
no longer afford it. The Cuban reciproc- 
ity treaty should be denounced at the 
end of the five-year period, and we 
should go permanently out of the 
reciprocity business. 


The working-men of the country are 
not low-tariff men. They are _ protec- 
tionists, and we can assure the poli- 
ticians that President Roosevelt’s ma- 
jority, in spite of his tremendous pop- 
ularity, would have been a good deal 
less if it had not been for the plank in 
the Democratic platform denouncing 
protection as robbery. It is all right 
to interpret the election as an approval 
of anti-trust policy, but to attempt to 
read a demand for tariff revision into 
it is utterly unwarranted. The mills 
are generally starting up again. It is 
to be hoped that our industries are not 
to be thrown into confusion by a tariff 
revision right at the moment when 
signs of recovery are appearing.—Na- 
tional Labor Tribune. 


THE 
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THE DRAWBACK DECISIONS. 


ERTAIN Minneapolis millers 
contended that under the pro- 
vision of the Dingley tariff, which 
allows a drawback of all but one per 
cent of the duty collected on im- 
ported raw material entering into 
manufactured goods exported, they 
were entitled to grind Canadian No. 
1 hard wheat with American wheat 
in such proportions as they might 
please, and receive back the duty 
paid on the imported wheat, even 
though it had been merged past 
identification with American wheat. 
Secretary Shaw submitted the 
question to the Department of Jus- 
tice, and on the twenty-fourth of 
January Attorney-General Moody 
gave an opinion in favor of the mill- 
ers. The opinion turned upon the 
question of evidence as to how to 
determine the quantity of imported 
wheat used. The language of the 
law is: 


Provided, That when the articles ex- 
ported are made in part from domestic 
materials, the imported materials, or the 
parts of the articles made from such 
materials, shall so appear in the com- 
pleted article, that the quality or meas- 
ure thereof may be ascertained. 


The Attorney-General’s opinion 
on the question contains this pas- 
sage: 


Does this language mean that the im- 
ported material must appear so that it 
may be seen and weighed or measured? 
In my opinion the word ought not to be 
given that meaning. The word “appear” 
is here used with a very common mean- 
ing—perhaps the most common mean- 
ing it has in legal phraseology—and 
describes that knowledge which comes 
to the mind as the result of evidence as 


well as the knowledge derived from the 
exercise of the senses. In that sense 
a fact “appears” to exist when by any 
evidence which satisfies the understand- 
ing it is shown to exist. Giving to the 
word this meaning, the statute does 
not require that the imported materials 
should appear in the sense of being seen 
in the completed articles, but only in 
the sense of being proved to be present 
in the completed articles. This mean- 
ing of the word “appear” is emphasized 
by the words which follow and which 
qualify and explain it; the imported 
materials, the statute says, “shall so ap- 
pear in the completed articles that the 
quantity or measure thereof may be as- 
certained.” ;) The words “quantity or 
measure thereof may be ascertained” 
are appropriate to describe knowledge 
obtained, not merely from the senses, but 
as the result of evidence and judgment 
arrived at by reasoning upon evidence. 
In the next proviso in this very section, 
where it is provided that “the quantity 
of such materials used and the amount 
of duties paid thereon shall be ascer- 
tained,” the word “ascertained” is obvi- 
ously used to describe the knowledge 
which is obtained from evidence, and 
not merely that which is obtained from 
the exercise of the senses. I think the 
same word is used in the same sense in 
the first proviso also. 

In my opinion, where it is proposed 
to export a product manufactured in 
the United States from a combination 
of domestic material and foreign ma- 
terial which has paid duty, and the cus- 
toms officials can identify the foreign 
material and can ascertain to their satis- 
faction, by the evidence of books of 
account or otherwise, the quantity or 
measure of the foreign material actu- 
ally present in the completed article, the 
exporter is entitled to receive a draw- 
back of 99 per cent of the duties paid 
upon the imported material thus ascer- 
tained to be actually present in the com- 
pleted article. 


On the fourth of February, Sec- 
retary Shaw issued explicit direc- 
tions to collectors of customs in 
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compliance with the foregoing 
opinion, and limited, of course, to 
wheat, but obviously the principle 
must apply to all other foreign 
articles entering into domestic man- 
ufactures when exported, and Sec- 
retary Shaw told agreporter that in 
his opinion more than $100,000,000 
worth of our export of manufactures 
to-day depends upon drawbacks for 
its being. “Take for instance,” said 
he, “the sale of a locomotive abroad. 
The American manufacturers of this 
costly piece of mechanism do not re- 
celve much in the way of draw- 
backs on all the articles that go to 
make up the machine, for most of 
the parts are made of iron and steel 
and brass that are from our own 
mines. Only a few trinkets are 
made of imported materials, and the 
drawback on that locomotive may 
amount to two hundred dollars or 
less. But that two hundred dollars 
that they are able to shave from 
their selling price abroad probably 
allows them to make the sale of not 
only that one locomotive, but hun- 
dreds of others, as well. A drawback 
of a few dollars, therefore, on a 
single piece of mechanism may mean 
the sale abroad of many thousands 
of dollars’ worth of manufactures.” 
The amounts allowed in draw- 
backs since 1900 are as follows: In 
1901, $5,215,502; 1902, $4,947,- 
662; 1903, $5,058,862, and 1904, 
$4,809,808, making an aggregate 
for the four years of $20,031,835. 
The statement of imported mer- 
chandise, duties and drawbacks, is- 
sued about the middle of February 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
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Department of Commerce and 
Labor, enumerates all the articles 
upon which drawbacks were claimed 
in 1908 and 1904, and shows that 
they run through every schedule of 
the tariff. 

If the Attorney-General’s opinion 
stands, it will largely obviate the 
necessity of the Lovering drawback 
bill which has been pending in 
Congress for some time, and which 
would permit a drawback on all ex- 
ports of mixed imported and domes- 
tic material on proof that the man- 
ufacturer had used the imported 
material in his business, and had ex- 
ported an equal quantity, without 
identifying it in the finished product. 

In an interview, Mr. Theodore 
Justice of Philadelphia, one of the 
best mercantile authorities upon the 
tariff, said he did not anticipate any 
important changes in manufacture, 
exportation or revenue to result 
from the decision, because the draw- 
back has been so generally availed of 
in the last ten years. But he 
touched upon another subject of 
lively interest as follows: 


“We suppose the next thing we shall 
hear will be that a howl will be set up 
because Governor Douglas will be per- 
mitted to sell his shoes in the markets 
of the world at a lower price than he 
charges the American consumer, or that 
the domestic woolen manufacturer 
charges the domestic wearer of clothing 
a higher price than that at which he 
would sell to foreigners. Well, the 
American mechanic gets double the 
English and three times the German 
wages, is perfectly satisfied to pay any 
slight additional cost which the tariff 
may cause so long as he can get two or 
three times the wages paid for similar 
services in the most highly civilized na- 
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tions of the outside world. The Ameri- 
can mechanic realizes that nearly the 
whole of the benefit of the tariff goes to 
labor; the capitalists, represented in the 
manufacturing class, get the least of 
these advantages.” 


About the time Mr. Justice said 
this, the Chicago Tribune made the 
very complaint which he anticipated, 
and its article is going the rounds of 
the free trade press. There is no 
such thing as suiting those people. 
The drawback liberalizes the tariff 
and helps to gain foreign markets, 
but the only thanks they give for it 
are complaints that it enables the 
American manufacturer to sell 
abroad cheaper than at home. And 
so in truth it does, and this is an ob- 
jection to the policy. If the compe- 
tition resulting from it in foreign 
markets becomes severe, we may 
reasonably expect foreign legislation 
to increase duties on our goods im- 


*An examination of the tariff laws from the 
adoption of the Constitution to the present time 
shows that the first act, July 4, 1789, permitted a 
drawback of 99 percent of the duty on all imports 
if exported within one year, and this was continued 
by the act of August 10,1790. <A special drawback 
on spirits was allowed by the act of March 3, 1791. 
With slight changes these were continued by the 
acts of May 2, 1792, and March 27, 1804. 

Drawbacks were somewhat restricted by the acts 
of April 27, 1816, and April 20, 1818, and were con- 
tinued by the more protective act of May 22, 1824. 

The act of May 19, 1828, repealed the drawback on 
spirits made from molasses; also on sail duck of 
less than 50 bolts exported in one vessel at one time; 
act of July 14, 1832, extended the limitation to cord- 
age in less than five-ton lots. 

For the first time the application of the drawback 
to foreign raw material was made in the act of 
August 30, 1842, but it was limited to exportation 
within three years, 

The only drawback allowed by the Walker tariff, 
July 30, 1846, was of the duty on salt imported and 
eee for pickling fish, in case of the export of the 

8 e 
The Morrill tariff of March 2, 1861, provided for 
no drawback except 90 per cent on foreign hemp 
which entered into cordage exported; but the act of 
August 5, 1861, extended the provision to all im- 
ported raw materials in goods exported. 

The act of March 3, 1863, apparently repealed 
drawbacks in the general provision for the repeal 
of all inconsistent acts and parts of acts, but a sup- 
plementary act, approved the same day, applied 
a 90 per cent drawback on gunpowder made from 
imported saltpetre. 

No drawback was provided in the act of June 30, 
1864, or in the supplementary acts, but the act of 
July 28, 1866, provided for the revision of the duties 
on foreign salt used for curing fish. 

Later acts were silent on the subject, and how it 
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ported into those countries equal to 
the drawback. It is, so far as those 
countries are concerned, equivalent 
to the payment of an export bounty 
by our country. But the drawback 
is not new in our country,* and 
it has generally been favored by both 
parties, although most of the time 
confined within small limits. Now 
that our foreign trade is increasing, 
the subject has become of more im- 
portance, and we shall have to watch 
it with reference to: 

1. The impairment which it may 
work of protection to producers of 
materials. 

2. The foreign reprisals which it 
may cause, and 

3. Its favor to foreign over do- 
mestic consumers and the prejudice 
it may raise against protection and 
not against itself. 


was affected by general clauses of substitution does 
not appear, but the act of July 14, 1870, fixing a duty 
of twenty cents a bushel on flaxseed, contained the 
proviso that no drawback should be allowed on oil 
cake made from imported seed; the same act con- 
strued the saltpetre section of the act of March 3, 
1863. 

The act of April 5, 1872, allowed a drawback within 
one year on all imported building materials except 
lumber, for relief of sufferers from the Chicago fire, 

The general revision act of June 6, 1872, provided 
that when firearms, scales and certain named agri- 
cultural implements are exported, ‘‘ for benefit of 
drawback under the act of August 5, 1861,” they 
shall be entitled to it when the foreign material 
exceeds one-half of the value of the material used. 

The act of February 8, 1875, allowed a drawback, 
less ten per cent, of all the one paid on theimported 
contents of cartridges the shells of which are made 
of domestic materials, 

The act of March 8, 1875, provided that of the draw- 
back on refined sugars exported, allowed by Section 
3019 of the revised statutes, only one per cent should 
be retained by the United States. 

There is no mention of drawback on imports in 
the general revision act of March 3, 1883. 

The act of June 26, 1884, granted a drawback of the 
duty on imported material less ten per cent, which 
entered into vessels built here for foreign account. 

The McKinley law ot October 1, 1890, allowed a 
drawback of the full duty less one per cent on tin- 
plate used for cans, boxes and packages and all tin- 
ware exported; also on allimported materials used 
in domestic manufactures when exported, provided 
that the imported material ‘shall so appear in the 
completed articles that the quantity or measure 
thereof may be ascertained,’’ and shall be ‘‘identi- 
fied.” 

The same provision was embraced in the Wilson 
law of August 27, 1894, and in the Dingley law of 
July 24, 1897. 
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THE TARIFF NOT TOO HIGH BUT TOO LOW. 


BY GEORGE 


UR imports show that there is 
not important schedule 
in the present tariff that can be re- 
duced without largely increasing im- 
ports of foreign products, or lower- 
ing the wages of our working people. 
We imported under the present tariff 
last year: 


an 


Breadstufts Finis ella ae GtpayeO LUO SL 
CIOELOR FOOLS Aisithe esis Uieleal eee 49,524,246 
Earthern, stone and chinaware 12,005,014 
M’f’gs of flax, hemp and jute 39,221,694 


yy ERLE oats BN oY Bt: OO RA PRM 14,720,100 
Glass and glassware ....... 6,367,585 
Manufactures of iron .......26,399,898 
DOWEL CL aie pee del atate 16,147,032 


Leather and manufactures of 11,000,215 
Manufactures of silk ....... 31,973,680 
Sugar and molasses ........ 73,016.210 
Wood and manufactures of.. 18,565,180 
Vegetables 7,008,062 
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OPEL na ynb terete SNe hy $308,500,497 
These figures comprise something 
less than one-third of our imports. 
We could produce another third of 
our imports which would enable us 
to employ 1,234,000 more people 
than we now employ, at $500 each 
per year. This would support in com- 
fort more than 3,600,000 people. 
What folly it would be to lower our 
present tariff, which would inevi- 
tably increase our imports of foreign 
products. 
Were the products which we now 
import produced in this country as 
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far as possible, every person who pro- 
duced them would have spent practi- 
cally the whole of his earnings in 
buying American products. In- 
stead of this, the money has gone out 
of the country to pay foreign labor, 
which will spend practically the 
whole of it for the products of for- 
elgn countries. 

The talk about increasing our 
foreign market by lowering duties is 
the thinnest of vapor. Last year our 
exports increased $42,947,715. We 
increased our exports of raw cotton 
$54,630,812. We decreased our ex- 
ports of cotton goods by $9,812,591. 
We decreased our exports of bread- 
stuffs by $72,191,907, and our ex- 
ports of provisions by $3,812,128. 
Under our present tariff, while our 
exports of provisions and_ breadstuffs 
are decreasing, as they should be, our 
exports of manufactures are con- 
stantly increasing. Our exports of 
manufactured products in 1870 were 
$68,000,000; in 1900 they were 
$434,000,000; in 1904 over $500,- 
000,000. This also is as it should 
be. Our exports of raw cotton ought 
to decrease, and would if we would 
increase the duties on imported cot- 
ton goods enough to have them made 
at home. 

The annual normal increase of the 
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home market is more than $200,000,- 
000. If we protect this home mar- 
ket, the increase is added to the sales 
of our producers. If not adequately 
protected, we divide the whole of 
our home market with foreign pro- 
ducers. It is contrary to all of our 
past experience and precedents to 
claim that reducing duties on for- 
eign imports will increase our for- 
eign market. In 1892, under the 
McKinley tariff, our total exports 
were $1,030,278,148. Under the 
Wilson tariff in 1895 our total ex- 
ports were $807,538,165. We al- 
ways produce cheaper and _ export 
more products under a fairly protec- 
tive tariff than we can under revenue 
duties. 

We talk about decreasing duties 
and saving the principle of protec- 
tion. It cannot be done. Our im- 
ports show that nearly all of our 
schedules are below the danger line. 
There are very few of our imports 
on which we pay the duty. The duty 
is generally paid by the foreign ex- 
porter. For this reason foreign ex- 
porters all over the world are anxious 


to have our duties on foreign 
products removed or _ decreased. 
It is a fact, which one can 


verify with figures to be had at 
Washington, that in the last full 
year of free imported eggs, pre- 
vious to the McKinley tariff, we im- 
ported a good many millions of 
dozens of eggs from Canada, for 
which we paid the Canadians thirteen 
and a fraction cents per dozen. In 
the first full year of the McKinley 
law, under a duty of five cents per 
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dozen on imported eggs, we took a 
few millions of dozens of Canadian 
eggs, for which we paid seven and a 
fraction cents per dozen. Eggs were 
a little cheaper to the consumer on 
this side of the line the first full year 
of the McKinley tariff than during 
the last full year of free imported 
eggs. 

Sir John McDonald, in comment- 
ing on the McKinley tariff, said: 
“Protective duties must be paid, but 
unfortunately for us, we have to pay 
them.” No consumer in this coun- 
try pays the duty on imported coal, 
cotton goods, agricultural products 
(with the exception of sugar and 
products which we cannot produce), 
or on hundreds of other imported 
products, because we furnish so large 
a part of the supply that imports do 
not have any, or only a very slight 
effect on the price in this country, 
and the duty, whatever it may be, is 
immediately added to the price in the 


foreign country by the exporter, as 
soon as it is removed by us. It is a 


fact that bread, vegetables and _ pro- 
visions are cheaper to the consumer 
in France, under protective duties 
high enough to give the French pro- 
ducer a practical monopoly of the 
home market, than the same prod- 
ucts are in Great Britain, with her 
markets open to all the world for 
these products. Our agricultural 
products, with the exception of 
sugar, cotton, and a few other prod- 
ucts, are fairly well protected, yet we 
are the best and cheapest-fed people 
in the world. Even at the present 
time, when there is such a howl in 
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some quarters about the cost of liv- 
ing, and about trusts, nothing is very 
dear that we want to consume. We 
get a good barrel of flour for seven 
dollars. The best beef (hind quar- 
ters) that comes into the Boston mar- 
ket is quoted in the Advertiser at 
ten and one-half to eleven and one- 
half cents per pound. Sugar is ma- 
terially higher since the Cuban 
treaty lowered the duty which en- 
abled Havemeyer to get a controlling 
interest in the beet-sugar industry. 
Under our protective tariff we 
stand at the head of exporting na- 
Our exports are practically 
double what they were under the 
Wilson tariff. The immediate effect 
of the removal of the English corn 
laws was a rise of the price of grain 
in the United Kingdom. Ireland is 
capable of supporting a population of 
fifty millions in comfort, yet at the 
present time a part of four millions 


tions. 


of people are starving, with an open 
market to all the world. For over a 
year we had absolutely free im- 
ported coal, yet the removal of the 
duty did not affect the price to the 
Now what 
producers in this country need more 
than anything else is consumers with 
money to buy their products. Free 
hides, free wool and free coal will 
not help them. One producer of 
hides, wool or coal in this country is 
worth more than a hundred of such 


consumer one particle. 


producers in any other country as 
consumers of American products. 
Every dollar that we send out of this 
country for sugar, or wool, or for 
anything else that we can economi- 
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cally produce, takes a dollar from the 
purchasing power of our people, and 
decreases the home market by the 
amount sent out. 

We send out of this country 
from six to eight hundred millions of 
dollars annually, every dollar of 
which our working people and pro- 
ducers might have, if we would only 
keep the money at home. As we 
have said before, this great army of 
foreign producers and working peo- 
ple consume very little, if any, of 
American products, while if the im- 
ports were produced at home, it 
would increase the home market by 
nearly the six to eight hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. Our foreign market 
would be just as good if we did this 
work at home, instead of sending 
the money abroad for doing the 
work. It has been proven over and 
over again that the nearer we come 
to supplying ourselves with what we 
want to consume, the more we have 
to sell abroad. Our foreign market 
is always precarious and wholly de- 
pendent on what other countries do. 
Our home market is the only one that 
we can control. A late Boston Ad- 
vertiser has the following: 


The Calico Printers’ Association of 
Manchester, England, recently sent an 
expert to report on the prospects of the 
print-cloth trade in this country (Mex- 
ico). After completing his investiga- 
tions, the report says, in his opinion, 
England has irretrievably lost Mexico 
as a market for calicoes and cheap 
print goods, because such goods are now 
manufactured cheaper in Mexican fac- 
tories. The United States and Ger- 
many for the same reason, he says, can- 
not sell medium-class print cloths here. 


It is certainly for the interest of 
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capitalists, and working people, par- 
ticularly of working people, to build 
up and enlarge our great home mar- 
ket, which is now by far the best 
market in the world. This can only 
be done by adequately defending our 
home industries, and whenever the 
fence is a little too low, employer 
and employed must compete for the 
home market by concessions on both 
sides. 


Haverhill, Mass. 


FREE RAW MATERIALS. 
JOHN SHERMAN. 


THE DOGMA OF SOME MANUFACTURERS 
THAT RAW MATERIALS SHOULD BE AD- 
MITTED FREE OF DUTY IS FAR MORE DAN- 
GEROUS TO THE PROTECTIVE POLICY THAN 
THE OPPOSITION OF FREE TRADERS. THE 
LATTER CONTEND THAT NO DUTIES SHOULD 
BE LEVIED TO PROTECT DOMESTIC IN- 
DUSTRY, BUT FOR REVENUE ONLY, WHILE 
THE FORMER DEMAND PROTECTION FOR 
THEIR INDUSTRIES, BUT REFUSE TO GIVE 
TO THE FARMER AND THE MINER THE 
BENEFIT OF EVEN REVENUE DUTIES. A 
DENIAL OF PROTECTION ON COAL, IRON, 
WOOL, AND OTHER SO-CALLED RAW MA- 
TERIALS, WILL LEAD TO THE DENIAL OF 
PROTECTION TO MACHINERY, TO TEXTILES, 
TO POTTERY AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. THE 
LABOR OF ONE CLASS MUST NOT BE SACRI- 
FICED TO SECURE HIGHER PROTECTION FOR 
ANOTHER CLASS. THE EARTH AND ALL 
THAT IS WITHIN IT IS THE WORK OF GOD. 
THE LABOR OF MAN THAT TENDS TO DE- 
VELOP THE RESOURCES BURIED IN THE 
EARTH IS ENTITLED TO THE SAME FAVOR 
AND PROTECTION AS SKILLED LABOR IN 
THE HIGHEST BRANCH OF INDUSTRY, AND 
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IF THIS IS NOT GRANTED IMPARTIALLY THE 
DOCTRINE OF PROTECTION PROCLAIMED BY 
THE FOUNDERS OF OUR GOVERNMENT, 
SUPPORTED FOR MORE THAN A HUNDRED 
YEARS OF WONDERFUL PROGRESS, WILL 
BE SACRIFICED BY THE HUNGRY GREED OF 
SELFISH CORPORATIONS, WHO ASK PRO- 
TECTION FOR GREAT ESTABLISHMENTS, 
AND REFUSE TO GRANT IT TO THE MINER, 
THE LABORER AND THE FARMER.— fecol- 
lections of John Sherman, Vol. 1, p. 191. 


TEXAS TO MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Texas Stockman and Farmer, Jan. 


25, 1905.] 


ESOLUTIONS demanding of 
Congress immediate repeal of 
the fifteen per cent duty on hides 
were unanimously passed last week 
at the annual meeting of the New 
England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion. The Stockman and Farmer de- 
sires to say to the Shoe and Leather 
Association of the New England 
States, and to the manufacturers of 
those states generally, that the people 
of the West and Southwest will see to 
it that the import duty on_ hides, 
wool and pelts will never be removed 
unless the import duty also comes off 
of all goods manufactured from these 
products. 


Just why the Democrats and Free 
Traders object to our manufacturers 
building up a foreign trade it is hard to 
guess, unless they object to the Ameri- 
can workingman being constantly em- 
ployed and well paid.—Scranton Trib- 
une. 
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TARIFF REVISION BY FRIENDS 
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OR HNEMIES ? 


[Charles Heber Clark in Philadelphia North American. ] 


HE declaration of the President 
that “the friends of the pro- 
tective system” must revise the tariff, 
if there is to be revision, has, of 
course, provoked protest from the 
free traders. Professor Coman, of 
Wellesley College, for example, in- 
sists that “revision, to be scientific, 
must be undertaken by disinterested 
parties.”” Another professor demands 
that “impartial persons” shall under- 
take the task; and some of the free- 
trade journals hold that the over- 
hauling should be done by free 
traders. 
From present appearances the 
existing tariff act is likely to remain 
undisturbed for several years; but 
when the time shall come for recast- 
ing it the friends of protection will do 
the work if the protective principle 
is to be in any degree retained. 

If we can believe what they say, 
the opponents of the Dingley tariff 
find the main objection to it to be 
that its fundamental principle is 
wrong. The theory of the free trader, 
fully exemplified in the British tariff, 
is that duties should be laid so as to 
avoid the smallest appearance of pro- 
tection to home industry and solely 
for the purpose of obtaining revenue. 

When, therefore, a Congress con- 
trolled by sincere free traders shall 
be called upon to recast the tariff, in- 
evitably they will put all the duties 
upon articles now upon the free list, 


such as coffee and India-rubber, and 
remove the duties from every article 
now dutiable. Unless the American 
people are not ready for such a revo- 
lutionary proceeding, they had better 
not move to put into power the politi- 
cal party which has denounced the 
Dingley tariff as an instrument of 
robbery. 

If the task of tariff revision is not 
to be intrusted to free traders or to 
the friends of protection, then, ac- 
cording to the notion of some of the 
advocates of revision, the remaining 
alternative is to give it to “impartial” 
and disinterested persons. Really, 
this is a curious suggestion. Suppose 
there were a demand for revision of 
the creed of the Christian Church, 
and the infidels should insist that they 
should be allowed to reform the 
creed, or else that the work should 
be done by persons who are neither 
infidels nor believers, because they 
are absolutely indifferent to or ig- 
norant of the whole matter. Or, sup- 
pose the reformers of spelling, re- 
solved that orthodox spellers should 
not be suffered to continue in the ol 
ways, should propose to revise the 
orthography of the languages by 
calling in the people who have never 
learned to spell. 

Where are the people who regard 
with impartiality the questions in- 
volved in protective tariff legisla- 


tion? They cannot be discovered 
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anywhere among those whose opin- 
ions are worthy of attention. The 
American who is so mentally torpid 
as to have formed no opinion can be 
trusted to reform the tariff as safely 
as he could be trusted to revise the 
judgments of the Supreme Court. 
In fact, the man who is capable of 
making such a suggestion can have 
no very great title to respect for his 
intellectual capacities. 

Another proposition that has been 
presented in connection with this 
subject is that “the tariff should be 
taken out of politics.” This is hardly 
more creditable to the wisdom of the 
men who offer it. The tariff ques- 
tion is politics. Whether the pre- 
vailing fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment shall remain or shall be sup- 
planted by an absolutely different 
policy is a question of vast impor- 
tance, and if a self-governing people 
are to have it taken away from them, 
and submitted for decision to some 
other authority, there will be little 
left either of politics or freedom. 
Politics is the science of government, 
not, as many persons appear to think, 
a device which permits men to en- 
gage in a wild scramble for office. 
The right to determine the manner 
in which taxes shall be laid and 
revenue collected is a primary right 
of a free sovereign people, and the 
talking of removing it from their 
control is idle. 

If it were “taken out of politics,” 
where would it go? To a commis- 
sion, some of the philosophers have 
said. How would the commission be 
selected? If by the President, or by 
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Congress, or by the Supreme Court, 
the economic beliefs of the appoint- 
ing power would be represented in the 
opinions of the majority of the com- 
mission. A commission composed of 
free traders, reporting an act to a 
protectionist Congress, would have 
its work repudiated, and vice versa. 
Unless the Constitution is to be sub- 
verted and chaos is to come again, 
Congress will always have the last 
word to say in tariff-making, and its 
decision will be controlled by the ma- 
jority of the American people. But, 
if Congress is to retain the final de- 
cision, why not permit it to frame the 
law in the first place? What is the 
ground for the belief that greater 
capacity for tariff making can be 
found outside than inside the Houses 
of Congress? The assertion may be 
ventured that expert capacity for that 
work exists in larger quantity within 
those bodies than in any commission 
that could be devised. 

In truth, we may assert with per- 
fect confidence: 


That when the friends of protec- 
tion lose control of the power of tariff 
enactment, protection will be thrown 
completely aside. 

That the American people will 
never surrender their right of dealing 
with this subject to anybody but their 
own representatives, elected at the 
polls. 

That Congress cannot, if it would, 
and it would not, if it could, delegate 
to any commission or other group of 
private individuals its control of 


revenue legislation. 
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CHILD DRIVING IN THE 
SOUTH. 





Ta recent meeting of the Con- 

sumers’ League in_ Boston, 
Lieutenant-Governor Curtis (Guild 
said: 


Massachusetts is being punished for 
her humanitarianism. Our cotton mills 
are closing or reducing wages because, 
under the system of free trade between 
the states, Massachusetts adults working 
a limited number of hours are obliged 
to compete with the labor of Southern 
children working an unlimited number 
of hours. Massachusetts forbids em- 
ployment of illiterate children between 
fourteen and sixteen years, forbids the 
employment of every illiterate under 
twenty-one unless attending evening 
school, forbids the employment of any 
child under fourteen years of age. The 
hours of factory labor are limited to 
fifty-eight a week. 

The four Southern states making 
money out of child labor at our ex- 
pense are Alabama, South and North 
Carolina and Georgia. In Alabama 
children twelve years of age may be 
worked forty-eight hours a week. For 
all adults and for children of over six- 
teen years of age the hours are sixty-six 
a week. In South Carolina the limit is 
set at eleven years; after May 1, 1905, 
twelve years. These children may be 
worked sixty-six hours a week. In 
North Carolina the age limit is twelve 
years, but there is no legal limit as to 
the hours a child of tender age may be 
worked. In Georgia there is no limit as 
to age, and practically none as to time. 
Surely the common good of humanity 
demands that nowhere in the United 
States should it be possible for an em- 
ployer to work a child of less than four- 
teen or to work either women or children 
for a period limited only by the caprice 
of the employer. 


True, and well stated. It has 
been hoped that the South would see 
its mistake and protect the rising 
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generation; but the manufacturers 
affect to believe, and perhaps they 
do believe, that boys and girls ma- 
ture earlier there than in the North, 
and that their tasks are not too hard, 
or their hours too long. Be this so 
or not, they will not surrender their 
advantage unless compelled to, and 
there is no means of compulsion 
short of a law of Congress. They 
deny that Congress can constitu- 
tionally interfere with such a regula- 
tion of “internal police,” and many 
lawyers and statesmen in the North 
share their opinion. 

The Hon. R. T. Davis of Fall 
River, when a member of Congress, 
took the ground that under the 
power of Congress to “provide for 
the general welfare” it is perfectly 
competent to enact a general labor 
law. The question can hardly be de- 
cided by the Supreme Court unless 
Congress makes the attempt. Con- 
gressman Lovering’s effort to have 
the Constitution amended is an ad- 
mission of his belief that it does not 
confer the desired authority now. 
The South can block such an amend- 
ment, therefore its pendency only 
serves to prevent the enactment of a 
law that might result in a test of the 
scope of the “general welfare” 
clause. 

Cost of production controls the 
market. The South will not ad- 
vance and Massachusetts cannot re- 
treat. Her labor laws have driven 
millions of Massachusetts capital 
into the South, and the recent reduc- 
tions of wages here have been forced 
by Southern and European compe- 
tition. The latter could be further 
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restrained by strengthening the 
tariff, but the former cannot be 
reached except by a national labor 
law. 

The question has become as acute 
as that of regulating trusts had be- 
come in 1890, when the Sherman 
law was enacted. Warrant for that 
was found under the power of Con- 
gress to “regulate commerce be- 
tween the States.” The production 
of the materials of commerce is held 
not to be commerce, but there could 
be no commerce without it, hence it 
is of national concern to have it 
regulated, and we believe that if 
Congress makes the attempt the Su- 
preme Court will interpret the Con- 
stitution as broad enough to cover 
it. ee er 
HARD TIMES IN FREE TRADE 

BRITAIN, 





REPORT just received from 
American Oonsul Mahin of 
Nottingham, England, shows very 
hard times in Great Britain. Whole- 
salers and retailers alike complain of 
dull trade. Manufacturers have but 
few orders and those at reduced 
profits or none. Only in occasional 
patented specialties, or where compe- 
tition is impossible, does there seem 
to be any profit in manufacturing. 
Almost without exception hotels 
report reduced receipts this year— 
the great hotels of London as well 
as the minor ones in the provinces. 
Guests stay a shorter time and spend 
less. Receipts of British railways 
have decreased and their working 
forces are reduced. Reductions in 
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factory wages are common, and in- 
creases not heard of. Even the 
British ‘breweries are making less 
money. It’s a sure sign of bad times 
when John Bull’s beer bill goes 
down. The taxes on beer and spirits 
are much reduced in volume, as also 
is the income tax. Bank deposits 
have declined. 

The number of the unemployed is 
unusually large. Returns from 273 
trade unions show 6.8 per cent of 
their members unemployed at the 
end of September against 5.8 per 
cent at the same time in 1903. This 
year’s percentage is the greatest for 
any September for twenty-five years; 
the average for the past ten years 
was five per cent. Reliable estimates 
put the percentage of unemployed 
for this winter at nine _ per cent. 
Building trades are particularly de- 
pressed. In Nottingham—not a 
large city—hundreds of bricklayers, 
carpenters, painters, etc., are walk- 
ing the streets, living as best they 
ean on “out-of-work pay” from their 
unions. Surely American workmen 
who are so apt to throw themselves 
out of work for causes more or less 
fanciful, ought to read a lesson from 
these facts, and be contented with 
things as they are here, which, at 
their worst, are always better than in 
Great Britain. In Nottingham four 
thousand are out of work. In 
Manchester—twice the population of 
Nottingham—the unemployed num- 
ber ten thousand heads of families. 
In all the English cities pauperism 
is increasing rapidly. Some sections 
of the country are demanding a 
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special session of Parliament to deal 
with the acute conditions. 

Various causes are alleged—one 
is the South African War, in which 
country vast fortunes were lost by 
Englishmen; but the cause most 
commonly named is foreign competi- 
tion. This prevents rapid growth in 
British exports, and displaces home- 
made goods in the home market. 
That is just what would happen to us 
if some of our near-sighted econo- 
mists and politicians had their way. 

Still the picture is not wholly dark. 
There are some bright tints. Mining 
industries are doing fairly well; the 
tin-plate business is distinctly good 
this fall. Leather trades, except 
boots and shoes, are employing more 
hands; this is also true of hosiery 
machine building. Employment in 
the Lancashire cotton trades is 
visibly improving, now that the 
prices of raw cotton are more settled. 
We gain there and could go on gain- 
ing if home speculation in that great 
American staple was made a criminal 
offence. 

The gist of this report is that the 
depression in Great Britain is mainly 
due to a falling off in the home con- 
sumption of home-made goods, with 
its extended resultant effects. The 
lesson for us is the necessity of con- 
tinuing our policy of preserving our 
market—greater than any 
other home market in the world— 
by keeping up our protection of 
American industries and American 
labor. Adherence to these policies 
can and must be firm. 

Watrter J. Batrarp. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


home 
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PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS. 





[Henry Carey Baird in New York 
Evening Post.] 


The loose philosophy of your cor- 
respondents who make “an overwhelm- 
ing demand for revision” of the tariff 
is well illustrated in the scheme of re- 
vision laid down by Dr. James Mark 
Baldwin, professor of philosophy and 
psychology in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. And it is entirely consistent with 
the pernicious teachings of the Ameri- 
can college in this country during the 
past century. Dr. Baldwin says: 

2. (a) Duties abolished on all literature and art 


products. 
(b) Duties abolished on raw products and food- 


tuff. 

(c) Duties at a minimum on all necessities of life, 
such as clothing, shoes, furniture, agricultural 
implements, and necessary equipment of the hum- 
bler occupations (sewing machines and the like). 


When Dr. Baldwin had abolished or 
placed at a minimum all of the above 
duties where would come in the rights 
of the American producer, who pays 
all the taxes except those levied, under 
protection, on foreigners seeking our 
markets—markets created and sustained 
by these American producers, and who 
support all the professors teaching false 
political economy, all tax-eaters and 
the ornamental and other non-produc- 
ing classes, for there is absolutely no 
other source through which can _ be 
maintained in existence this vast body 
of non-producers?... 

In the anthracite coal strike of 1902 
we had on a small seale an illustration 
of the utter helplessness of society and 
the state without the producer, and he 
actively at work with pick, shovel, 
steam, and explosives, always and at 
every moment at the peril of his life. 
Wherefore, then, does the expediency or 
the justice of Dr. Baldwin’s theory 
appear? Certainly not in this world 
and among the human race. It may do 
well enough as a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion in the brain wherein all facts are 
ignored, but not in this earnest, “never- 
let-up” battle of life, in which the first 
and greatest need of man is association 
and combination with his fellow-men, 
preliminary to which, in activity, is a 
diversity of employments. 
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But, further, Dr. Baldwin selects 
“raw products and foodstuffs” for aban- 
donment to the attacks of foreigners 
who are to pay no taxes, while compet- 
ing with our own taxed producers. Be- 
lieving in a false economic philosophy, 
it has probably never occurred to Dr. 
Baldwin that the primary raw commodi- 
ties, land, labor, and agricultural prod- 
ucts, as they become utilized advance 
in price, while the finished commodities 
from these products, through the inter- 
vention of intelligence, steam, machin- 
ery, electricity, and easy transporta- 
tion, fall; thus the approximation of 
these prices, being a sign and token 
and unerring accompaniment of ad- 
vancing civilization. This is the law, 
and it is of universal application. On 
the other hand, with land, labor, and 
the raw materials of the earth cheap, as 
Dr. Baldwin would have them, and fin- 
ished commodities dear, civilization 
does not exist and man is a slave, and, 
therefore, the cheapening of land, labor, 
and raw agricultural foodstuffs means 
the enslavement of man, and this is also 
the law. 


Since the earliest recorded times in 
history the agricultural laborer has 
never over so vast a territory been so 
well paid as he is at this present hour, 
and in this land of just and equitable 
protection, whether measured in money, 
in agricultural produce or other food, 
in “clothing, shoes, furniture, agricul- 
tural implements, and necessary equip- 
ment of the humbler occupations (sew- 
ing machines and the like),” literature, 
and art products. 

In a word the farm laborer, with 
nothing to sell but his “raw product,” 
labor, is here to-day more independent 
than ever such a laborer was in the 
world before. He is, therefore, in asso- 
ciation and combination with his fellow 
men, earnestly assisting in the working 
out of the problem of the clevation of 
his race, and he will succeed, if he be 
not arrested in his high mission by the 
New York Evening Post, by Dr. Bald- 
win and all the other professors, philos- 
ophers of the Ricardo-Malthusian “dis- 
mal science,” a “science based on as- 
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sumptions,” so long and so disastrously 
taught in our colleges and schools. 





[From the Cedar Rapids Republican.] 

It is the exceptional man who is 
capable of taking a broad view of 
things. Most of us find it very difficult 
to get very far away from our self- 
interest. But very often we lose out 
by confining ourselves to a narrow Cir- 
cle, for oftentimes one’s own best inter- 
ests are best served by giving thought 
to the other fellow’s rights, privileges 
and opportunities. 

A New York paper, friendly to the 
free-trade idea, has been making a can- 
vass of “representative men” and 
women of the United States, in order 
to find out their views as to tariff 
changes. It took them from the lists of 
“Who’s Who?” Now, “Who’s Who?’, 
while a very useful and reliable book in 
its way, is largely filled up with edu- 
eators, philanthropists and the like, out- 
side such as hold official positions, 
which of course are numerous. A ma- 
jority of them are men of fixed salaries, 
paid by the government, state, or edu- 
cational institutions, and almost with 
one accord these men are found to be in 
favor of free trade. They want to buy 
things cheap. A reduction of wages to 
the American wage-earner would be 
looked upon by them with equanimity, 
for it would mean cheaper service in 
their homes, and that is about as far as 
they go in the consideration of the wage 
question. It is to be remembered, 
moreover, that this class of men know 
almost nothing about ordinary business 
matters. They never employed more 
than one man at a time in their lives. 
They are for the most part idealists, 
and though scholarly are really narrow 
minded when it comes to the practical 
affairs of the world. 

It is pointed out, moreover, that a 
majority of the army and navy officers 
are for free trade. Looking at it from 
a selfish standpoint solely these worthies 
are anxious to buy rich food and fine 
clothes and to obtain other luxuries in 
which they delight at the minimum of 
expenditure. They reason that free 
trade would enable them to do this, and 
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in this reasoning they are correct. As 
to how a system would affect the coun- 
try as a whole, they know little and 
probably care less. 

Then, there is still another class of 
people who want tariff reform—those 
who make it a practice to go abroad 
every year or so. About every third 
person replying to the inquiries sent 
out by the newspaper making this in- 
qury complained of the provision which 
limits the amount of wearing apparel 
which one can buy abroad and bring 
into this country free of duty to $100 
of value. Some suggest that the limit 
be raised to $500, others to $5,000. 
Purely selfish of course is this desire 
on their part. Indeed, selfishness has 
cropped out in almost every reply that 
this New York newspaper has _ pub- 
lished. 

There is only one rational view of 
the tariff; there is only one standpoint 
trom which the tariff can be defended, 
and that is from a national standpoint. 
Any tariff framed to suit the views of 
a single individual would be an abom- 
ination. Any tariff framed with an eye 
single to the interests of a single state 
cr a single section, would be absolutely 
indefensible. There is only one way in 
which a just and equitable protective 
measure can be framed, and that is with 
an eye single to the interests of the 
whole country. Protectionists believe, 
in the first place, that we ought to 
develop all of our resources, and that 
every American interest should be fa- 
vored by Americans as against foreign 
interests of like character. Therefore 
when it comes to the formulation of a 
protective tariff law the aim is to take 
eare of every legitimate American in- 
dustry without any special favoritism. 
The New England manufacturer will go 
before the committee and advocate 
taxed shoes and free hides. The stock 
raiser will probably come in the next 
day and want taxed hides and free 
shoes. But statesmen who believe in 
protection are not for the one as against 


the other. They are in favor of protect- 
ing both industries. According to this 
principle, therefore, protective tariff 


laws are always framed, and it is for 
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this reason that it is easy for agitators 
to attack the tariff in spots by appeal- 
ing to special interests here and there, 
and promising a species of favoritism 
that can never find a place in a genu- 
inely protective measure. 


THE IGNORANCE OF A 
TARIFF REFORMER. 





HERE appears to be a publica- 

tion in Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
called the “Tariff Reformer.” We 
might not have known it if a Bos- 
ton newspaper, which is fond of 
quoting all it can find on the side 
of free trade, had not copied an 
article from it with credit. 

The article begins by saying: 
“Since pig iron was made free from 
the tariff tax of seven dollars per 
ton,” exportation of iron manufac- 
tures “is nearly six times greater 
than it was before pig iron became 
duty free.” Pig iron is not free. 
The duty is four dollars a ton; it was 
the same in the Wilson law. The 
great exportation of iron and steel 
did not begin until 1897, the year 
the Dingley law was enacted, and 
seven years after the seven-dollars. 
duty was repealed. 

The next statement is that “the 
quantity of cotton raised is nearly 
three times greater now than it was. 
thirty years ago.” To be sure; but 
cotton is no freer now than it was 
then. Our population and per capita 
wealth have doubled in that time, 
and our cotton manufactures, thanks 
to protective duties, have more than 
doubled. 

The next statement is that the 
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wool duties have failed, and that im- 
portation is inereasing, “which 
shows that the growing of domestic 
is not.” It might be that domestic 
production and importation could 
both increase. As a fact they have. 
The woolen manufacture in this 
country was never before so prosper- 
ous as it is under the Dingley 
law, and wool growing would in- 
crease if the farmers could be as- 
sured that duties would not be re- 
pealed, as constantly clamored for 
by tariff reformers, and if some of 
the state dog laws could be im- 
proved. Between the dogs of the 
wealthy and the wolves of free trade 
the poor sheep has a hard time. 

Then the article propounds such 
conundrums as this: 


How many cotton and woolen mills 
have been sold for less than twenty per 
cent of their cost, shut up for indefinite 
periods or converted to be used in other 
kinds of business during the thirty 
years ending in that of 1900? 


Well, why did not the editor 
answer that question? It is because 
the answer would not have served 
his purpose. But, leaving the reader 
to infer otherwise, he concludes with 
this paragraph: 

From these and numerous similar 
facts, it is plainly seen that the iniqui- 
tous tariff has greatly impeded the ex- 


pansion and prosperity of our trade and 
commerce. 


Now for the facts: In the woolen 
industry the wages and salaries paid 
increased from $35,928,150 in 1870 
to $64,389,312 in 1900, and the 
value of the product increased from 
$199,257,262 to $296,990,484 in the 
same time, and both items have ma- 
terially increased since 1900. In the 
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cotton industry wages and salaries 
increased from $39,044,132 in 1870 
to $94,039,951 in 1900, and the 
value of the product increased from 
$177,489,739 to $339,200,320, and 
both items are still gaining. 

Meanwhile our internal com- 
merce has grown to be larger than 
the external commerce of all the 
other countries of the world com- 
bined, and our exports of manufac- 
tures have grown faster than those 
of any other country, and they 
amount to more since the Dingley 
tariff was enacted than they did in 
our entire previous history. 

Now what must an_ intelligent 
reader think of such ignorance or 
mendacity as that above quoted? If 
“tariff reform” has no better foun- 
dation than such statements, it can- 
not gain one honest vote. Another 
inevitable conclusion is that while 
such misrepresentation may be com- 
paratively harmless in Seneca Falls, 
its propagation by a leading journal 
of Boston is totally inexcusable, and 
would not be possible if the editor in 
charge of that department were— 
well, let us say, either enlightened or 
honest. 


There is no doubt that the tariff is 
an exceedingly delicate subject, and 
that tampering with it to-day would be 
more dangerous, with the great expan- 
sion of the country’s business of the 
past few years, than it was when the 
Wilson monstrosity was devised. More- 
over, it has been demonstrated that the 
country takes no stock in the Demo- 
cratic contention that the tariff is the 
mother of trusts. So it is the plain 
duty of Congress to go slow in the 
matter of tariff revision.—Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times. 
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WISCONSIN AND MASSACHUSETTS 


PROTECTIONIST. 


PRAISED BY 


AN OLD FREE TRADER. 


HEN Senator Lodge was asked 
why the Massachusetts dele- 
gation is the only one to favor tariff 
revision, he replied that it is not the 
only one, for it is joined by the Wis- 
consin delegation. He is undoubt- 
edly night as to this, but the Repub- 
licans of Wisconsin are badly divided 
on tariff and railroad questions. Mr. 
Babcock of that state, the leading 
revisionist, began the agitation be- 
fore the Dingley law had been fairly 
tested, and he proposed to remove 
the duties from the finished products 
of iron and steel, but retain them on 
the raw material, iron ore, which his 
state produces. 

But how do the staunch Republi- 
cans of Wisconsin, men like Jenkins 
and Minor and Otjen, like to be 
praised by that old advocate of free 
trade, the Chicago Tribune, and how 
does Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts like it? “Stand pat” seems likely 
to be superseded by “Pat-on-the- 
back.” Here is the Chicago Trib- 


une’s article: 


It was the State of Wisconsin that in 
the great Republican national conven- 
tion of 1880 sent sixteen votes on the 
thirty-fourth ballot to James A. Gar- 
field, and thereby launched the move- 
ment which, on the thirty-sixth ballot, 
overwhelmed Ulysses S. Grant and 
James G. Blaine, and carried Garfield 
over their heads to the presidential 
nomination. 

Day before yesterday the delegates of 


the State of Wisconsin to the National 
House of Representatives held a caucus 
in the absence of only one of their num- 
ber, and declared formally and unani- 
mously that they favored “the early re- 
vision of those schedules in the Dingley 
act which are higher than is necessary 
to afford adequate protection.” 

Wisconsin has frequently led the way. 
It has frequently shown that it had a 
nose for the future. Its home is on the 
skirmish line. 

The railway fight which centred last 
year in Wisconsin has now been trans- 
ferred to Washington. A Wisconsin 
issue has become a national issue. When 
Wisconsin declares for tariff revision, 
“the day of wrath, that dreadful day,” is 
probably on the point of dawning. 

Massachusetts, though led in the 
Senate by Mr. Lodge, has already placed 
itself on the side of progress. Its repre- 
sentatives in the lower house of the 
National Legislature have solidly gone 
over to “the readjustment of the tariff in 
accordance with the principles of protec- 
tion at the earliest practicable time.” 
Mr. Lodge, in his biography of Daniel 
Webster, zealously defends the course 
adopted by his hero, when, in response to 
a change in the tariff sentiment of Mas- 
sachusetts, he ceased to be a free trader 
and became a protectionist. By the 
same token and in obedience to the same 
doctrine the country expects Mr. Lodge 
now to become a protectionist and to 
cease to be a standpatter. The stand- 
patter wants a tariff law which is so high 
as to prohibit importations and to give 
certain American manufacturers an un- 
earned margin of profit. The protec- 
tionist wants a law which will measure 
the cost between production in America 
and production abroad, and which will 
protect the American manufacturer, 
while at the same time protecting the 
American consumer. 
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Both Wisconsin and Massachusetts 
have large protected industries. Their 
attitude toward tariff revision is not 
that of the cold and hungry outsider. 
If they want tariff revision, so will 
Iowa, and Minnesota, and Michigan, and 
Indiana, and Illinois. Uncle Joe Can- 
non, with his genial avuncular tempera- 
ment, might as well humor his still loyal 
and affectionate nephews, the voters of 
the United States. Special privileges 
to special interests constitute a moral 
issue, and tariff revision is a matter of 
principle as well of dollars and cents. 

The ‘Tribune’s definition of a 
standpatter is “way off.” It is not 
true and never was true that he 
wants a tariff that “will prohibit im- 
portations and give certain American 
manufacturers an unearned margin 
of profit.” He only wants duties 
that will place his foreign competi- 
tors on a cost level with himself in 
this market, and cost is made up of 
wages, interest, freight rates, and dis- 
eriminations. If a foreign govern- 
ment pays a bounty on exportation, 
or aids exportation by a special low 
freight rate on a state-owned rail- 
road, it is just as important for us to 
be protected against such measures 
as it is against low wages and long 
work days. 

The Tribune’s reason for revision 
ig not alone aimed at the Dingley 
tariff; it is equally against all pro- 
tection. In masquerading as a pro- 
tectionist it is a wolf in  sheep’s 
clothing. Its advocacy of revision is 
a reason why revision should not 
take place. Its praise of certain 
Republicans should remind them of 
what Daniel O’Connell said when he 
was praised by the London Times: 
“What have I been doing? I must 
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go into my closet and examine my 
conscience.” | 

Whatever it may now pretend, the 
Chicago Tribune does not like a law 
which protects anybody or anything 
from foreign competition. This is 
equally true of several other free 
trade journals which are in some 
other respects Republican, and whose 
free trade or tariff revision or reci- 
procity articles are copied by each 
other with a credit line like this: 
[Chicago Tribune, Rep.]. It is a 
fraud on the American people. 

Sooner or later, of course, there 
will be some good business reasons 
for revising the tariff. But most 
reasons of that character to-day call 
for revision upward and not down- 
ward. When the chain of news- 
papers will advocate revision because 
some duties are too low as well as be- 
cause some are too high, then con- 
gressmen can safely listen to their 
demand! But this will never happen, 
for what they mean by revision is a 
step towards free trade. 


A free-trade paper urges that the 
protective tariff should be removed be- 
cause our imports of manufactures are 
more than balanced by our exports of 
manufactured goods. “This,” says the 
Cobdenite organ, “shows that the stage 
of industrial independence has been 
reached and therefore protection is no 
longer needed.” As the same paper 
has for years been declaring that the 
stage of industrial independence could 
never be reached while protective laws 
existed, Congress “may be pardoned 
for disregarding its suggestion.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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TARIFF AND DEMAND. 





[From the Textile Manufacturers’ 
Journal, | 


1’ was hardly to be supposed that 

_ the Boston Herald would accept 
everything that William Whitman 
stated in his recent speech regarding 
the condition of the woolen industry 
and of the benefits of the protective 
tariff to the industry and to the peo- 
ple; all the facts were repugnant to 
the Herald and to those who advo- 
cate the extreme measure of free 
trade. The Herald could not allow 
the occasion to go by without edi- 
torial comment, and its comments 
are just as far from facts as usual. 
There is only one phase of its criti- 
cism that is of special interest to us, 
that having relation to the actual 
consumption of wool fabrics. Sta- 
tistics are of little value as a guide to 
us in determining a fair estimate of 
this phase of the situation, for obser- 
vation and common intelligence are 
better and more accurate guides. 
Customs change, methods of living 
change, and with these changes come 
changes in the use and consumption 
of woolen goods. The decline, if it 
may be so called, in the consumption 
of woolen goods, such as blankets and 
goods of similar character, cannot in 
any way be attributable to increased 
prices, to any diminution of wealth 
on the part of the masses, for prices 
on blankets are not as high to-day as 
they were twenty years ago; in point 
of fact, woolen goods, men’s wear 
and dress goods may be purchased 
to-day at a less price than twenty or 
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thirty years ago. This, too, despite 
the fact that wool is high in price, 
and despite the fact, too, that a pro- 
tective tariff is in existence. The 
construction of our houses does not 
make necessary as large a consump- 
tion of blankets as of old. Our ideas 
of wearing apparel are so changed 
that it is unnecessary for us to be 
clothed in the same manner as of old, 
our under-garments requiring less 
wool. So one article after another 
might be enumerated illustrating the 
point in mind. 

The Herald is blind when it talks 
tariff, for it sees nothing good in a 
protective tariff, even though an 
analysis of the condition of the 
country would disclose a condition 
far in advance in a material way 
over that of other years. And” we 
have only to hark back a few years 
ago when the Wilson law was in 
force. Oh, the horrors of those days! 
It is true, goods were selling then 
at low values, but what kind of goods 
were they? Goods made out of punk, 
made out of everything except wool. 
The country may thank itself that it 
is living to-day under a different 
régime. The Herald does itself and 
its readers an injustice when it talks 
of a protective tariff inducing re- 
duced consumption of wool goods. 


The demand for tariff revision has 
recently become almost as quiet as 
the demand for reciprocity. Both 
are discredited by facts and nothing 
can come or stand that does not 
square with facts. 
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TWO INTERESTING OLD LETTERS. 


ONE FROM THE LATE VENERABLE MRS, MUNROE, DESCRIBING THE OBSERVANCE 


OF WASHINGTON’S DEATH IN CONCORD, MASS., 


AND THE OTHER FROM DR. 


FRANKLIN, GIVING SOME SOUND PROTECTION VIEWS IN 1771. 


ECENTLY the Republicans of 
Concord, Mass., gave a dinner 
to Capt. C. W. Prescott, in 

honor of his tenth anniversary as 
chairman of the Republican town 
committee, and in the course of his 
very interesting speech he said: 


Concord has always been a patri- 
otic town and has followed out the 
principles laid down by Washington. 
In order that you may hear some- 
thing of interest from me this evening 
I shall read to you from two manu- 
script letters, the contents of which 
have never been published so far as I 
know. The first relates to the com- 
memoration in Concord of the death 
of George Washington, our first great 
Republican, who died one hundred 
and five years ago this month, and 
was written by Mrs. Martha Munroe 
during the Civil War to my father, 
Colonel George B. Prescott, who 
gave his life that other principles of 
the Republican party should triumph. 
Mrs. Martha Munroe was the mother 
of William Munroe, who gave the 
Public Library to the town of Con- 
cord. 

The letter was dated Concord, 
Feb. 24, 1863. Mrs. Munroe was 
then 81. After some preliminaries, 
she proceeded to describe the obser- 
vance of the Washington obsequies 
in Concord, as follows: 

Washington’s death was commemo- 


rated in Concord, I think, the January 
following ; he died 1799, in December. 


I was then seventeen years old. The 
Free Masons in particular did honor to 
his name. The old Meeting-House was 
opened and draped in mourning, the 
candles on the table front of the pulpit. 
The Bible, whose precepts the Masons 
profess to follow, was there, also the 
square and compass,—the good old 
Doctor Ripley, with his white apron 
and gloves, in the pulpit (much to the 
annoyance of some of his parish). The 
infantry company turned out in full 
uniform. Thirteen young ladies, repre- 
senting the then thirteen United States 
of America, were called on to learn 
some suitable piece to sing while march- 
ing through the ranks of the Soldiers 
and Masons, which opened to the right 
and left, as the young ladies left the 
house (where now Benjamin Tolman 
lives, then owned and occupied by Abel 
Barrett, Esquire), with Judge Fay as 
our leader in the singing, for it was he 
that learned us the tune we sang. Now 
cannot you imagine how nicely we kept 
time and step, as we marched along by 
the lookers-on? Now will you exercise 
your patience while I write the march 
we sang on the occasion: 


“And is the mighty hero fled, 
The noble wonder of his years 
So soon enshrined among the dead? 
He justly claims our pious tears, 
Who now to kindred spirits joined, 
Has left a weeping world behind.” 


There is none living but myself that 
was with the thirteen that took part 
in the singing. Two are living now that 
did not take a part in the ceremony. 

I fear, dear sir, I have written too 
long a letter and have trespassed too 
much on your time. Pray excuse me. 
Please accept the compliments of my 
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daughters, with good wishes for your 
health and prosperity. With senti- 
ments of esteem I am, 
Your friend, 
MartHa MUuNROE. 


The second letter, said Captain 
Prescott, which was written by Ben- 
jamin Franklin in 1771, will show 
you something of the conditions and 
of the needs of the country one hun- 
dred and thirty-three years ago. 
Massachusetts was a Whig state and 
Whig policy had made Massachusetts 
famous. The Whigs were protec- 
tionists plain and simple, and were 
carrying out the ideas of Benjamin 
Franklin as expressed in the fol- 
lowing letter, to Mr. Humphrey Mar- 
shall: 


Lonpon, April 22, 1771. 


Sir:—I duly received your Favours 
of the 4th of October and the 17th of 
November. It gave me Pleasure to hear 
that tho’ the Merchants had departed 
from their Agreement of Non-Importa- 
tion, the Spirit of Industry and Frugal- 
ity was likely to continue among the 
people. I am obliged to you for your 
concern on my account. The letters 
you mention gave great offence here; 
but that was not attended with the im- 
mediate ill consequences to my interests 
that seem to have been hoped for by 
those that sent copies of them hither. 

If our country people would well 
consider that all they save in refusing 
to purchase foreign gewgaws and in 
making their own apparel, being ap- 
plied to the improvement of their Plan- 
tations, would render those more profit- 
able, as yielding a greater produce, I 
should hope they would persist reso- 
lutely in their present commendable 
industry and frugality. And there is 
still a further consideration. The colo- 
nies that produce provisions grow very 
fast. But of the countries that take off 
those provisions, some do not increase 
at all, as the European Nations; and 
others, as the West India Colonies, not 
in the same proportion. So that tho’ 
the demand at present may be sufficient, 
it cannot long continue. So, every 
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manufacturer encouraged in our coun- 
try makes part of a market for provi- 
sions within ourselves, and saves so 
much money to the country as must 
otherwise be exported to pay for the 
manufactures he supplies. Here in 
England it is well known and under- 
stood that wherever a manufacture is 
established which employs a number of 
hands. it raises the value of lands in 
the neighboring country all around it; 
partly by the greater demand near at 
hand for the produce of the land; and 
partly from the plenty of money drawn 
by the manufacturers to that part of 
the country. It seems therefore the 
interest of all our farmers and owners 
of lands. to encourage our young manu- 
factures in preference to foreign ones 
imported among us from distant coun- 
tries. 

I am much obliged by your kind 
present of curious seeds. They were 
welcome gifts to some of my friends. 
I send you herewith some of the new 
barley lately introduced into this coun- 
try and now highly spoken of. I wish 
it may be found of use with us. 

I was the more pleased to see in your 
letter the improvement of our paper, 
having had a principal share in estab- 
lishing that manufacture among us 
many years ago, by the encouragement 
I gave it. 

If in anything I can serve you here, 
it will be a pleasure to. 

Your obliged friend and humble 
servant, 

B. FRANKLIN. 


To Mr. Humphrey Marshall, 
West Bradford, 
Chester County. 
Care Capt. Osborne (with a brown 
paper parcel).” 


You will see by the contents of 
this letter what a remarkable predic- 
tion Benjamin Franklin made, and 
will agree with me that he was un- 
doubtedly a charter member of our 
present Home Market Club. I have 
not asked Albert Clarke or Eugene 
Foss if this is true, but I have no 
doubt they would agree with me. 


THE 


PROTECTION FOR NEW INDUS- 
TRIES. 


[Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish 
World. | 


The object of a protective duty is to 
stimulate home production; and any 
duty that does not do so, especially if 
it cannot do so, should be swept from 
the law. It is true that luxuries like 
diamonds and furs are legitimate ob- 
jects of taxation, but that should be 
levied annually on all articles of that 
class, without reference to their coming 
or going, and more properly by local 
and state taxation rather than by na- 
tional. 

On the other hand there should be a 
eareful scrutiny of the whole field of 
manufactures to ascertain what we are 
not producing, and whether or not this 
is due to the absence of a protective 
duty. Tin-plate was a remarkable in- 
stance of our neglect in this respect. 
For nearly thirty years after our return 
to the protective policy we went on buy- 
ing tin-plate from England, although we 
had brought to the highest perfection 
the manufacture of the iron and steel 
plates, which are the basis of sheet-tin, 
and although the stores of tin in Malac- 
ca and elsewhere were as accessible to 
us as to England. Now we have a pros- 
perous manufacture of tin-plate, and 
we are saving millions which we used 
to pay to English manufacturers. As 
usual, also, the establishment of the in- 
dustry under new conditions has led to 
great improvements in method, and arti- 
cles of tinware are cheaper and better 
than when we left England in possession 
of a monopoly. 

A similar case is that of linen, and 
for that we have done nothing as yet. 
America began making linens almost as 
soon as the first settlers got their log- 
cabins under roof. The manufacture 
went on till the war of 1812, being car- 
ried on in every farmhouse of the coun- 
try for domestic use; and, as all but a 
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trifling fraction of the American people 
lived on farms, the manufacture sup- 
plied all but a mere fraction of what 
was worn. With the general disappear- 
ance of “domestic” or household indus- 
tries, and the introduction of factories 
during that war, the linen business de- 
cayed, and it never has been restored to 
this day. The attempt to place it under 
adequate protection has been defeated 
again and again, it is said by the 
machinations of the strongest im- 
porters’ lobby in the country. The 
agents of the Scotch, Ulster, German 
and Austrian manufacturers are all 
gathered in a single seaport, and they 
seem to combine to keep their industry 
out of the line of American advance. 

The manufacture of pure linen in 
America is trifling in amount, and it is 
even discredited because a number of 
\American cotton mills make a mixture 
of linen and cotton, which passes with 
the ignorant purchaser as “American 
linen.” It is taken for granted that 
Americans cannot make good linens, 
just as it once was assumed that they 
could not make good silks, or good steel, 
or good tin-plate. It is true that there 
are difficulties to be overcome. The 
conversion of a crop of flax into fibre fit 
for spinning is not an agreeable indus- 
try. The process of rotting out the 
stems, and then drying the flax for 
scutching, will be remembered by na- 
tives of most parts of Ulster as making 
the countryside most unfragrant for a 
fortnight of every summer. It is said 
American farmers will not undertake it 
because it is so unpleasant. They grow 
great quantities of flax for the linseed, 
and throw the stems under their cattle 
for bedding! Another drawback is the 
want of beetling mills, which beat the 
woven linen into a sort of felt to secure 
a close texture. I am told that not one 
has ever been set up in this country, al- 
though this noisiest of devices is as nec- 
essary to the success of the manufacture 
as is a bleach-green. Without saying 
that our want of a linen industry is due 
to the absence of protection, I feel cer- 
tain that the revisers of the tariff would 
do well to inquire into the matter. 
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ENGLISH LIBERALS AND THE 
CHAMBERLAIN POLICY. 





HE N. Y. Journal of Commerce 

and Commercial Bulletin thinks 
it is a suspicious fact that the alleged 
‘private advices” from “London and 
other English centers” to the effect 
that the Liberal party is preparing to 
make an effort to capture the Gov- 
ernment at the next general election 
by coming out in favor of the Cham- 
berlain fiscal policy should be received 
exclusively, so far as appears, by per- 
sons connected with the Protective 
Tariff League, who are alone rejoic- 
ing in the information. The reports 
are absurd on the face of them, says 
the New York paper, and such “ad- 
vices” must be altogether private and 
confidential, for every public evi- 
dence points in the opposite direc- 
tion. The English Liberals are the 
uncompromising free traders of the 
Kingdom, It is with difficulty that 
Chamberlain has held the Unionist 
organization to his support, and a 
considerable detachment broke away 
under the lead of the Duke of Dev- 
onshire. Of the original Conserva- 
tives many regard the Chamberlain 
policy with undisguised aversion and 
others disguise their aversion to a- 
void party dissension, but it is only in 
the Conservative ranks that the late 
Minister for the Colonies has made 
any headway in winning support. 
As this New York Journal is usually 
better informed about what is going 
on in free trade England than most 
other American journals, we incline 
to think its statement of the situation 
is correct. Probably sensible men of 
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both parties expect the Chamberlain 
policy to be defeated in the next gen- 
eral election, but it will grow in favor 
until it triumphs. 


A DEAD ISSUE. 





HE action of the Senate 

upon the Newfoundland treaty, 
making it inoperative until the 
House has changed the tariff to 
authorize it, must be very gratifying 
to Mr. William Whitman of Boston, 
Mr. James M. Swank of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. J. R. Young of San Fran- 
cisco and other opponents of reci- 


procity by treaty or reciprocity 
at all. The truth is the Ameri- 
can people have been opening 


their eyes to the fact that reciprocity 
is favoritism and sure to make 
trouble. The large free list of the 
present tariff (forty-seven per cent of 
all our imports), leaves small need of 
reciprocity, except upon the part of 
countries which have not given us 
a quid pro quo. Reciprocity with 
Newfoundland was undoubtedly a 
political move and would have en- 
dangered our relations with Canada 
and Great Britain. We had better 
mind our own business. 


There was never a better time 
than now for American farmers to 
revive sheep husbandry. The de- 
mand for wool is more than twice as 
great as the home supply and the 
demand for mutton increases. Pro- 
tection is here to stay and it is a sure 
thing that sheep farming will pay. 
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ADVANTAGES OF A STABLE TARIFF. 


N view of the disposition in cer- 
tain Republican quarters to re- 
vise certain schedules of the Dingley 
tariff, it seems opportune to take some 
account of the industrial and general 
commercial conditions in the country 
at the present time to ascertain how 
far this movement is justified by cir- 
cumstances. The question of the tar- 
iff was supposed to be settled for a 
reasonable time at least by the elec- 
tion of 1896; and the most persistent 
advocate of revision has thus far been 
unable to show wherein the present 
tariff has not proven generally satis- 
factory, either in the raising of reve- 
nue or in the full employment of 
eapital and labor. 

While arguments against tariff re- 
vision are usually based on the 
ground that it would have a disturb- 
ing effect on business, it is also to be 
considered that the permanency of a 
good tariff operates greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the government, domestic 
manufacturers, importers and foreign 


merchants, and a new tariff law would 
compel another business readjust- 
ment that could not be made without 
more or less detriment to the inter- 
ests affected. Stability and perma- 
nence are always essential to the 
best interests of trade; and when a 
tariff yields satisfactory results after 
a fair trial the country has much rea- 
son to expect a long rest from active 
tariff agitation. 

The Dingley tariff has been in 
force and unchanged for more than 
seven years. During this period 
there has been no widespread busi- 
ness reaction or industrial depression. 
The country has suffered from finan- 
cial troubles caused by reckless spec- 
ulation and inflated values, from an 
unusual shortage in the cotton crop, 
and from numerous labor difficulties, 
but for these occurrences the tariff 
eannot be held responsible. We 
think the advantages of a stable tariff 
are well exhibited in the present in- 
dustrial and business situation, and 
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which, taken as a whole, affords no 
substantial reason for forcing tariff 
changes for which there is no general 
insistent demand. 

We find in several of the trade 
journals facts and figures which show 
the prevalence of prosperous and 
promising trade conditions through- 
out the country, with only a few ex- 
ceptions. In the textile industries 
great activity is noted. To the num- 
ber of looms in woolen mills, and 
their producing capacity, important 
additions are constantly being made, 
‘and many are compelled to run all 
night to keep up with their orders. 
The cotton goods situation manifests 
gradual improvement. Print cloths 
are slightly higher, there is more dis- 
position on the part of buyers to take 
hold, and exports of cotton goods are 
largely in excess of a year ago. Since 
January 1, Chinese purchases have 
aggregated 200,000 bales, which 
means (the Commercial Bulletin 
says) “that numbers of mills have 
disposed of their output for the year 
while others are sold up until Octo- 
ber.” There is no present fear of 
idle mills. Manufacturers of under- 
wear are busy and orders for imme- 
diate shipment are heavy. There is 
a good steady demand for linen and 
dress good fabrics) A New York 
silk merchant reports his sales during 
January and February as 75 and 100 
per cent. better than in the same 
months last year. Every silk loom 
in the country is believed to be run- 
ning full time, or overtime. Boot 
and shoe plants are well employed, 
and jobbing and retail trade in foot- 
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wear is active. ‘There is improve- 
ment in the volume of trade in paper. 
Good progress is noted in conditions 
at pig iron furnaces and steel mills. 
Practically all the furnaces are in full 
operation, and contracts cover deliv- 
eries many months in advance. There 
is a heavy movement in prospect 
in structural materials. Railway sup- 
plies of all kinds are going freely into 
consumption. The lumber trade in 
all sections is fairly active and strong. 
Increased coal and coke shipments 
from points in Pennsylvania testify 
to the activity of manufacturing 
plants. Large farm reserves of corn 
and oats are not accompanied by de- 
pressed prices and the smaller wheat 
stocks yield good prices to the grow- 
ers. In most parts of the West trade 
shows continued improvement, while 
in the South the higher prices for 
cotton are restoring normal financial 
conditions. All commodities are in 
steady demand in spite of some high 
prices. It is noted that in nearly all 
sections of the country conservatism 
predominates among business inter- 
ests, and there ‘is no disposition to 
create a fictitious prosperity. 

There is further evidence of pros- 
perity and increasing industrial activ- 
ity in the record of imports. In the 
short month of February they footed 
up more than $103,000,000 in value 
—an increase of over $14,000,000 
over February, 1904. It is found 
that more than one-half of the im- 
ports, and the bulk of the increase, is 
of articles in a crude or partially 
manufactured condition required in 
the production of finished materials. 
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For the seven months of this fiscal 
year manufacturers’ materials have 
formed about 46 per cent. of the to- 
tal imports; and the increase in value, 
as compared with the first seven 
months of the 1903-4 fiscal year, is 
over $33,000,000. 

From this brief and incomplete re- 
view, it is made plain that, so far as 
all material interests are concerned, 
the country is thriving under the 
present tariff. If we were passing 
through a period of “hard times” it 
might be assumed, perhaps with some 
reason, that certain changes in the 
tariff would better the situation; but 
to encourage agitation for tariff re- 
vision for insufficient cause or to sat- 
isfy the unreasoning clamor of a few 
special interests in two or three 
states for a sectional tariff when the 
business affairs of the country are 
mainly upon a sound and conserva- 
tive basis, must be regarded as a 
fatuous proceeding; and tariff re- 
vision under present conditions might 
be as disastrous to what are called 
the non-protected industries as to the 
others. The pernicious results of the 
tariff agitation of 1892 should be yet 
fresh in the public mind. 

One advantage of permanency in 
the existing tariff, often overlooked, 
is that a well-defined customs system 
has grown out of it. The present 
tariff has been on the statute books 
long enough to secure a substantially 
correct interpretation of its schedules 
and disposeofuncertaintyas to duties 
on many lines of imports. As a re- 
sult of the long period elapsing since 
the last tariff revision, it has been 
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possible for the Board of General 
Appraisers and the Federal Courts to 
pass upon many controverted ques- 
tions of tariff law; and it is the 
knowledge that this or that question 
has been passed upon that permits 
customs officials to classify and ap- 
praise merchandise with greater ac- 
curacy than would be possible had 
there been frequent changes in the 
tariff, by actual revision or through 
reciprocity treaties which certain 
special interests have been demanding | 
during the past four years; and both 
the government and importers have 
thereby been spared much litigation. 
A radical revision of the tariff (for 
this is what free traders and even 
some Republicans are really advo- 
cating) would destroy the uniformity 
in customs procedure already at- 
tained under the present tariff, and 
create a lot of new and intricate ques- 
tions for the Board of Appraisers and 
courts to determine; and so the last 
state of the importer and the con- 
sumer of foreign dutiable goods 
might be worse than the first. 

Of the reasons specially urged for 
tariff revision, regardless of either 
sound principle or a wise expediency, 
only two or three deserve much no- 
tice. One of the arguments, often 
repeated in the free trade press, is 
that some great industries are making 
too much money by their tariff pre 
tection against foreign competition, 
and that labor is worse off under the 
Wilson tariff because of the increased 
cost of living. If some or all indus- 
tries are prospering under the exist- 
ing tariff it is certain that the whole 
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country is sharing in the benefit; 
and it is as certain that no advantage 
would accrue to any class of our peo- 
ple,except to some importers and the 
foreign shipping interest, by opening 
our market to a greater influx of for- 
elgn competitive goods. 

As to the point that the nation as 
a whole was better off when the cost 
of living was at its lowest, Dun’s Re- 
view has recently emphasized the fal- 
lacy of this contention by numerous 
convincing statistics showing that 
“the years 1893-7, when prices de- 
clined to the lowest point on record, 
were the most disastrous, while the 
subsequent revival of trade brought 
the logical concomitant of rapidly ad- 
vancing quotations.” WhenGompers 
and other labor leaders announced 
that 3,000,000 wage earners could 
not find employment, commodities 
were naturally cheap, for there was 
no demand. A nominal scale of 
wages or of prices is of no value to 
the wage earner when there is no 
work or permanent employment. 
We have seen under the present tariff 
the return of prosperous conditions 
with ample opportunity for all to 
work; and, of course, as the purchas- 
ing power of the masses has risen 
higher prices for commodities of all 
kinds have been the natural sequence. 
It is urged that the high prices inflict 
serious hardship upon people who are 
living on fixed incomes; but the well- 
being of this class would not be 
greatly promoted by a change in our 
fiscal policy that would reduce wages 
and profits, the value of investments, 
and the purchasing power of our 
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farmers and manufacturers and of 
all the people employed in industrial 
pursuits. Stable business conditions 
are best for all classes, and they can- 
not be maintained by an unstable 
tariff policy. 

Another favorite argument of the 
revisionists is that ‘‘conditions have 
so changed in the last seven years 
that the present tariff is a barrier to 
an increase in our export trade.” If 
we would persuade other countries to 
buy more freely of our goods, they 
say, we must reduce our “exorbitant 
tariff duties” upon theirs. It is true 
that our sales of agricultural products 
abroad declined in the fiscal year 
1903-4, because of the smaller crops 
of wheat and cotton and the conse- 
quent higher prices of those com- 
modities; but there has been a steady 
advance in exports of actual manu- 
factured products. The percentage 
of manufactured articles sent abroad 
in 1890 was only 17.8; in 1900 it 
was 31.6, and for the seven months 
ending with January, 1905, it had 
risen to 34. In the seven months of 
this fiscal year there was an increase 
of $48,000,000 in value of manufac- 
tured exports as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1893-4. <A 
curious fact about the increase in our 
exports is that it has largely occurred 
with countries that maintain protec- 
tive tariffs and are more or less our 
industrial rivals—countries that have 
been threatening the United States 
with retaliatory tariffs for the past 
dozen years, but, much to the disap- 
pointment of our free trade prophets, 
have failed to carry out that policy 
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except to a limited extent. There- 
fore the argument that we cannot 
sell unless we buy will not bear close 
examination. There would seem to 
be no need to change our tariff at 
the present time in order to increase 
our export trade; but if such increase 
could be secured by the freer admis- 
sion of European products the gain 
would not compensate for the loss in- 
flicted upon domestic producers in 
the home market. It would not be 
difficult to show that a stable tariff 
is of as much advantage to our man- 
ufacturers who seek a foreign mar- 
ket as to those who sell only in the 
domestic market; in fact, some manu- 
facturers are able to sell at a profit 
abroad only because they are fully 
protected by our tariff in the home 
market. 

Another specious argument for re- 
vision is that the government must 
have more revenue, and this can be 
surely obtained by a general reduc- 
tion of tariff rates. It is not certain 
that lower duties would produce more 
revenue. Our experience under all 
tariffs shows that the tariff which 
gives adequate protection to home 
industry and builds up prosperity is 
at the same time the best revenue 
producer, though the aggregate value 
of dutiable imports may be greater 
under a low tariff. We find that the 
average annual receipts from customs 
under the McKinley tariff (1891- 
794) was $182,912,179.18; under the 
Wilson tariff (1895-97) $162,911,- 
531.92; and in seven years under the 
present tariff (1898-1904 fiscal years) 
the annual average has been $232,- 
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627,320.04. In the seven months of 
this fiscal year the customs receipts 
foot up $154,209,791, or about $40,- 
000 less than in the seven months of 
the preceding fiscal year, but they are 
now increasing. Though there was 
a considerable falling off in customs 
receipts in 1904 from the “boom” 
years, 1902-3, it nevertheless appears 
that the present tariff has proved it- 
self an excellent revenue producer. It 
was never promised that it would do 
more than meet the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the government. 
Would a new tariff yield better re- 
sults? Not if the suggestions of the 
revision advocates are adopted. Some 
of them favor the removal of duties 
from certain raw materials, and 
would thereby sacrifice much rev- 
enue. Others want reduced tariff 
rates all along the line, and if this 
proposition should be adopted the 
result would probably be (as under 
the Wilson tariff) an increased im- 
portation of cheap and undesirable 
goods which contribute the least 
amount to the customs revenue; 
while the lower tariff, by depressing 
home enterprise and industry, would 
much diminish the ability of our 
people to buy the best foreign com- 
modities, and as the tariff on the high 
gerade articles yields the largest re- 
turns, the revenue from this source 
would be reduced proportionately to 
the smaller consumption. It logically 
follows that tariff stability, when the 
tariff combines efficient protective 
and revenue qualities, is a positive 
conserver of the customs revenue as 
it is of our industries; and that the 
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experiment of lowering tariff duties 
might be no less disastrous in its ef- 
fects upon the revenue than it has 
been heretofore. 

Now when the country is gener- 
ally prosperous, as all candid people 
will admit, why upset this condition 
in order to experiment with some- 
thing quite unknown? Sound protec- 
tionists are not favoring the “stand 
pat” policy because they believe that 
the tariff is something sacred and 
should never be changed under any 
circumstances, but because the pres- 
ent tariff has worked well for all the 
material interests of the country, 
which are now fully adjusted to it, 
and its revision under existing condi- 
tions might be more harmful than 
helpful to many industries. No tariff 
will ever be satisfactory to all people, 
and the chances are that any new 
tariff would be no more acceptable to 
all interests than that now in force. 
It may be true that in a few of the 
tariff schedules reductions could be 
made without injury to the industries 
affected, while increased duties would 
be justified in other directions; but 
as a partial revision of the tariff 
seems impracticable and a sectional 
tariff is out of the question, it is ob- 
vious that so long as the country is 
enjoying a good degree of prosperity 
with a fair prospect for its continu- 
ance, the interests of all classes will 
be best served by maintaining the ex- 
isting tariff without change for some 
time to come. 


The Democrats seem disposed to re- 
vive the exploded free-trade contention 
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that protection by unduly stimulating 
industry results in overproduction. In 
the face of the fact that the United 
Kingdom, a free-trade country, has 
about 13,000,000 underfed people whose 
condition is chiefly attributable to the 
fact that the British people can manu- 
facture a great deal more than they can 
consume or sell, it is rather one-sided 
to lay the blame for overproduction on 
protection.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


THE PREFERENTIAL TARIFF IN 
CANADA. 





[Textile World Record.] 


Statistics of the British exports of 
textile goods to Canada in 1904 show 
substantial increases over 1903, in spite 
of the fact that the preference to the 
mother country was reduced in June 
from 11 2-3 to 5 per cent. We pointed 
last July that this change in the prefer- 
ential rate amounted in reality to very 
little, and would have no appreciable 
effect in restricting the imports of Brit- 
ish woolens into Canada. The figures for 
1904, recently compiled by the British 
Board of Trade, confirm this forecast. 
The 1904 textile imports show an aggre- 
gate increase compared with 1903 of 
nearly $2,000,000, divided as follows: 


Wookens (initia panacea $1,000,000 
Worstedsh acorn, Gare 260,000 
Cottons .. 320,000 
Pe DBL ii av bes 5 RU ape cr a oeas 230,000 
aiden a Ce ae 135,000 

$1,945,000 


The change in the tariff last summer, 
by which the duty on British woolens 
was raised from 23 1-3 to 30 per cent, is 
equal to an increase of but two cents per 
yard on goods costing thirty cents in 
England. This is a mere bagatelle to the 
expert manipulators of shoddy and cot- 
ton in Yorkshire, and consequently the 
shoddy products of the cheap and highly 
skilled labor are coming into Canada in 
increasing volume, and rapidly stran- 
gling the domestic industry. 
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CHELSEA, BATES, ROOSEVELT. 


A NOTABLE BOARD OF TRADE MEETING—SYMPOSIUM ON PUBLIC QUESTIONS — EX- 
GOV. BATES MAKES AN INSTRUCTIVE SPEECH AND RECEIVES AN OVATION WHEN 
MENTIONED FOR GOVERNOR AGAIN—MR. CLARKE OF THE HOME MARKET CLUB 
GIVES SOME STRONG REASONS AGAINST EARLY TARIFF REVISION. 


HE annual dinner of the Chelsea 

Board of Trade, which was held 
on the evening of March 23, was 
characterized by speeches of more 
than local interest, which evoked 
great enthusiasm. Hon. Samuel W. 
George, of the Massachusetts Gas 
and Electric Light Commission, spoke 
instructively on Public Service Cor- 
porations. Mr. Francis B. Sears of 
the Shawmut National Bank gave a 
most entertaining account of the de- 
velopment of Banking. Former Gov- 
ernor John L. Bates spoke upon the 
Industries of Massachusetts, and his 
speech was so interesting, instructive 
and inspiring that it is a matter of re- 
gret that it was not reported in full. 
Hon. Willard Howland spoke elo- 
quently upon the industries of Chel- 
sea, though he was constrained to be 
brief owing to the lateness of the 
hour and to the fact that the subject 
had been treated by a_ preceding 
speaker. Albert Clarke spoke upon 
Industry, Commerce and Tariff, and 
some of his points by request are 
given below. 

In opening, he alluded to the 
courageous and valuable services of 
his former legislative confreres, Mr. 
George and Governor Bates, and 
then said of the latter: “Since then 
he has been one of the best Govern- 
ors that the Commonwealth has had. 


(Applause.) He ought to be Gov- 
ernor again (great applause), and 
he will be when you and others like 
you say the word. (Applause and 
three cheers for Governor Bates.) 
Although what Mr. Clarke said of 
Chelsea was necessarily local, it il- 
lustrates industrial development gen- 
erally and states the principles upon 
which it depends. He said: 


When a British grenadier had a leg 
carried away by a cannon ball at the 
battle of Fontenoy in Belgium in 1745, 
he exclaimed, “Dead as Chelsea!” Ob- 
viously he referred to the military hos- 
pital for disabled soldiers which Sir 
Christopher Wren had established in 
1690 in Chelsea on the Thames, a near 
suburb of London. And yet I have no 
doubt that every other Chelsea has suf- 
fered from the remark, because so few 
people look at the origin of proverbs or 
familiarize themselves with the real facts 
of a town. 

It is more than probable that the un- 
fortunate man who coined that proverb 
had never heard of Chelsea, Mass., and 
if this city has suffered on account of 
the ignorance of mankind, it is one of 
the offices of a live Board of Trade to 
show that the remark has no application 
here. Few cities or towns have more of 
the advantages of a long established 
civilization than this city has, and few 
have shown a healthier growth in re- 
cent years. The population in 1880 was 
21,782; in 1890 it was 27,909 and in 1900 
it was 384,072, which shows a gain of 28 
per cent. and 22 per cent. in the two 
decades respectively. 

It may be said, however, that Chelsea 
is largely inhabited by people whose 
business is in Boston. That is true, but 
the business of Chelsea has grown as 
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well as its population. In 1885 the value 
of the product of your manufactures 
was $4,551,895. In 1900 it was $10,333,- 
549—a gain in 15 years of more than 
127 per cent. For particulars and a 
comparison with other places let us take 
the last census decade only. The census 
of 1900 showed that the capital employed 
in Chelsea manufactures had increased 
in 10 years 16.2, the average number of 
wage earners 11.9, the total wages 17.4, 
and the value of the product 26.7. The 
increase in wages was 10 per cent. above 
the average in the 20 principal manu- 
facturing cities in the state, and the 
gain in output was 12.1 better than their 
average. The progress thus indicated 
has continued since that census was 
taken. 

There is a further test of stability and 
growth which many consider even better 
than that of population and industry, 
and that is accumulations as shown by 
bank deposits. The individual deposits 
in the national and savings banks of 
Chelsea in the fall of 1899 were $5,232,- 
394, At a corresponding period in 1904 
they were $7,254,314, which shows a 
gain in five years of $2,020,920, or more 
than 88 per cent. 

Where the population is growing, 
where the people are well employed and 
where there is a large and increasing ac- 
cumulation of savings in the banks, 
there is always a corresponding advance 
in public and private improvements. 
There are better schools and_ streets, 
better houses and furniture, and there is 
progress in transportation, lighting, and 
all that contributes to the comfort of 
living and facilities for doing business. 
Thus by every test Chelsea is prosperous 
and her people ought to be happy. 


After making a point upon the im- 
portance of good government, and 
commenting upon the recent state- 
ment of the Hon. John F. Fitzgerald 
of Boston about the shrinkage of 
manufacturing in that city, he said: 


But I touch upon the subject only to 
indicate to the Chelsea Board of Trade 
its possible opportunity to promote the 
industrial growth of this city. You have 
available land, much of it fronting on 
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arms of Boston harbor, and there run 
through the heart of your city not only 
two trunk lines but a Union railroad 
connecting all the Boston lines. You 
have not, as many other places have, to 
create new facilities, but the manufac- 
turer who looks here finds the facilities 
already created. Given the requisite 
public spirit, which such a Board as this 
typifies, and which is the best possible 
assurance of enterprise, helpfulness and 
good government, it would seem that the 
continued advancement of Chelsea is 
reasonably assured and that the despair- 
ing words of the grenadier of Fontenoy 
will be superseded by a new phrase 
which your captains of industry will 
pronounce until the whole public shall 
come to say “As alive as Chelsea.” 

But plan you never so well and work 
you never so hard, you cannot prosper 
permanently and well unless our com- 
mon country prospers. Localities have 
their own special advantages and dis- 
advantages, but in the main all 
places and classes depend more than 
they realize upon national conditions. 
A debased currency, a tariff that fa- 
vors foreign more than domestic pro- 
duction and trade, and a warlike or med- 
dlesome administration, can rob labor 
and blight thrift in spite of all that you 
ean do. During the last seven years we 
have had the best currency and the best 
tariff that the country has ever known 
and we have enjoyed such general pros- 
perity as no great people ever enjoyed 
before. Some people say this is not true 
of Massachusetts, but they are mistaken. 
What I have said of Chelsea is in a large 
measure true of the Commonwealth and 
equally true of the other New England 
states. I have so often proved this by 
the citation of industrial statistics that 
I forbear to cite them now, but the con- 
dition of the banks proves it. The indi- 
vidual deposits in the savings banks, 
loan and trust companies and national 
banks in Massachusetts in 1900 
amounted to $851,148,711, and in 1904 
they had increased to $958,658,448—a 
gain of $107,509,737 in four years. In- 
vestments in securities and in real estate 
and machinery gained quite as much 
and all our industries expanded, not ex- 
cepting cotton manufacturing, which 
was the least prosperous of all, owing to 
labor difficulties and excessive fluctua- 
tions in the price of the raw material. 
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The story of the prosperity of the 
country at large reads almost like an 
Aladdin’s tale. The figures are so large 
that they are bewildering and I shall not 
give them, but a percentage comparison 
of progress with the four leading Euro- 
pean nations is comprehensible and 
strikingly significant. The test is found 
in the home consumption of pig iron, 
coal and cotton. From 1880 to 1903 in 
the consumption of cotton Great Brit- 
ain gained 6.01 per cent., Germany, 1.70, 
France, 14.6, and the United States, 107. 
In the consumption of coal Great Brit- 
ain gained 35, France, 67, Germany, 174, 
Russia, 262, and the United States 364. 
In the consumption of pig iron, Great 
Britain gained 27, France, 54, Russia, 
252, Germany, 366, and the United 
States, 487. There is every reason to 
believe that since 1903 our lead is being 
Maintained and even increased. All 
this means a greater annual consump- 
tion of farm products and of manufac- 
tured goods of every description, a more 
general employment of labor, a larger 
trade in all classes of merchandise, in- 
creased traffic for railroads and vessels, 
steadier dividends on investments, the 
growth and improvement of cities and 
towns—in short, a tremendous addition 
to the sum of human happiness and 
progress. 

Now why should the conditions under 
which this has transpired and is still go- 
ing on before our eyes be changed? Why 
should people be apprehensive when 
there is not a cloud in sight? Why 
tinker delicate machinery that is work- 
ing well and does not even need clean- 
ing and oiling? Why yield to clamor 
that is raised criefly by men who believe 
in an opposite system ? 

A few years ago we were told that in 
order to gain foreign markets we must 
have more free raw material. Mean- 
while we have gained foreign markets 
faster than any other people ever gained 
them since the world began. More re- 
cently we have been told by the oppo- 
nents of our nolicv and even by some 
of its friends that we cannot go on for- 
ever selling and never buying; but even 
when this was said the official returns 
showed that our foreign buying was rap- 
idly increasing*and the very latest re- 
turns show that in the 24 business days 
of February our imports mounted up to 
$103,000,000, thus surpassing any pre- 
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vious month in our history. The expla- 
nation of this is that our tariff is so ad- 
mirably adjusted that it promotes both 
domestic and foreign trade. It creates 
prosperity and that causes increase in 
importation. Under such conditions, 
and not otherwise, I become a believer in 
laissez faire. Let well enough alone. 
Let it alone so long as it does more good 
than harm, lest by changing it we do 
more harm than good. 

It is said that President Roosevelt 
has resolved to call a special session of 
Congress in October to revise the rail- 
road and tariff laws. One of the largest 
manufacturers and merchants in New 
England, who has recently returned 
from Washington, informs me that he 
does not believe there will be a special 
session and that if there is its work will 
be confined to railroad legislation. The 
President is naturally a reformer, a pro- 
gressist and a leader, and he is a strong 
man with an abundance of good teeth, 
but I cannot learn and am loath to be- 
lieve that he intends to press for an 
early revision of the tariff. One im- 
portant thing at a time is usually 
enough, and if he undertakes more than 
the railroad problem he has foresight 
enough to know that he is liable—to use 
a vulgar but expressive nhrase—to find 
that he “has bitten off more than he can 
chew.” 

There are powerful business and polit- 
ical reasons for some changes in the 
laws governing transportation, but there 
are only political reasons for changing 
the tariff and even those reasons are 
founded upon apprehension and _ not 
upon fact. After having carefully 
studied the whole question for months 
and even for years—for this agitation is 
not new—lI assert that I have failed to 
discover any excessive duties which 
could be reduced with safety to industry 
and to the benefit of consumers, and on 
the contrary, the only business reasons 
which I discover for revision, which are 
in the nature of new economic changes, 
eall for higher duties rather than for 
lower. 

For example, the state-owned railroads 
of France and Germany make rates only 
one-half as high on goods for export as 
on goods for home consumption. This 
is equivalent to the paying of large boun- 
ties by those governments to their man- 
ufacturers to invade our markets and 
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break down our industries. We have 
nothing to interpose to prevent this but 
protective duties. Besides, our own 
railroads are distributing imports this 
year at one-half their normal tariffs. 
This came out at a conference of the 
trunk and Gulf lines at Chicago last 
week. It means, for example, that tin 
plate can be sent from Liverpool to St. 
Paul at a lower cost for freight than is 
charged from Pittsburg to St. Paul; it 
means that cotton hosiery can be sent 
from Chemnitz to St. Louis for less 
freight money than must be paid from 
Lowell to St. Louis; it means that rub- 
ber goods can be sent from the interior 
of France and Germany to the cities and 
towns of our great Central West at a 
lower charge than is exacted from Chel- 
sea to Chicago, and this means that man- 
ufacturing where the labor cost is less 
than one-half what it is here is given 
the further advantage of cheaper dis- 
tribution in our own market, which must 
inevitably result, sooner or later, unless 
it is prevented, in closing down the larg- 
est industry in this city. 

But I think it can be prevented by the 
railroad legislation that is proposed. If 
it cannot, then there will be a reason 
for revising the tariff, but a very differ- 
ent reason and far a very different revis- 
ion than what is now thought of in cir- 
cles of the uneasy. 


In concluding his speech, Mr. Sears 
made a complimentary reference to 
Governor Bates. He said that he was 
of the opposite political party, but he 
hoped that the next time his party is 
defeated it will be by John L. Bates. 
The speech was rapturously applauded. 


THE PARCEL POST SCHEME. 
[New York Journal of Commerce. | 


The principal supporters of this 
scheme are the keepers of department 
stores, catalogue and mail order houses, 
and large dry goods and other retail 
establishments in the cities, who desire 
to extend their trade far and wide with 
the help of the government as a dis- 
tributing and delivery agent supported 
by the people, to the extinction of small 
retail dealers and the curtailment of 
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wholesale trade. The plea is made that 
it would be for the benefit of “the peo- 
ple,” who are the customers and would 
thereby get their goods cheaper. If the 
country storekeeper should be wiped out 
and the wholesale trader lose much of 
his custom, it would be because goods 
were supplied to the mass of the people 
more economically and at lower prices, 
and the injury to the few would be for 
the benefit of the many. 

Doubtless while the crushing out 
process was going on prices would be 
lower, but it is not certain that they 
would continue to be so, while it is cer- 
tain that the profits of the big city deal- 
ers would be enhanced. Is it desirable 
that retail trade should be extinguished 
or seriously reduced in local communi- 
ties, and would it be for the benefit of 
any part of their people in the long run? 
Would it not discourage local enterprise, 
reduce taxable values, diminish the vital- 
ity of small communities, and tend to 
lessen the industrial opportunities and 
the incomes of the people from which 
their power to purchase is derived? 
There is frequent complaint of the ten- 
dency to drift to cities congest their 
population, overrun their employments 
and drain the life and energy from the 
rural districts. Would not this tenden- 
cy be aggravated if the great city stores 
absorbed the trade of villages in dry 
goods, clothing, boots and shoes, and all 
but the fresher and coarser articles of 
food and most of the drug and medicine 
and confectionery business? They are 
doing their best to accomplish this now 
by their mail order and catalogue busi- 
ness, but only to a very limited extent 
ean they make their deliveries by mail. 
If they can get the government to do 
their delivering and charge no more for 
a hundred or a thousand miles than for 
five, they may have a withering effect 
upon retail trade in all the country 
around. Will that be a benefit to the 
country even if it gets goods cheaper 
for a while? There is need of encour- 
aging the growth and stimulating the 
vitality and variety of life and activity 
in local communities, and the govern- 
ment should not go into a partnership 
in retail trade which would concentrate 
it more in large cities and few hands. 
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DISCRIMINATING DUTIBS. 


WHY A MAJORITY OF THE MERCHANT MARINE COMMISSION DID NOT RECOMMEND 
THIS METHOD OF REVIVING AMERICAN SHIPPING IN FOREIGN TRADE. 


[Report presented by Senator J. H. Gallinger of New Hampshire, 
February 21, 1905.) 


HEN the Merchant Marine 
Commission of five Senators 
and five Representatives was ap- 
pointed by the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House on 
April 28, 1904, it is probable that a 
majority of those members of the 
Commission who had positive views 
as to the best method of reviving the 
merchant marine in foreign trade fa- 
bored a return to the historic policy 
of discriminating duties. It was with 
a distinct preference for this method 
and a hope that the inquiry would 
justify its adoption that the Commis- 
sion entered upon the exhaustive ser- 
ies of hearings which covered every 
section of the country and were not 
concluded at Washington until the 
middle of December, 1904. 

These hearings in the ports of the 
North and South Atlantic, the Great 
Lakes, the Pacific, and the Gulf of 
Mexico, disclosed a very strong sen- 
timent for the discriminating duty 
plan and also a considerable senti- 
ment for some carefully guarded and 
equitable form of subsidy or subven- 
tion. Between these two plans the 
testimony of what may perhaps be 
_ ealled the “interested parties’”—that 
is, the practical ship owners and ship- 
builders with close personal knowl- 
edge of ocean trade—seemed to be 


rather evenly divided. Several ship- 
owners and shipbuilders stated* that 
they had formerly believed in sub- 
sidy or subvention, but had changed 
their minds and now preferred dis- 
criminating duties. 

Jt can be said emphatically that it 
was not in anyway the evidence of 
these “interested parties’ which 
caused the Commission to reach its 
final conclusions, for, as has been 
said, the testimony of shipowners 
and shipbuilders on the one side is 
evenly balanced on the other. This 
division of what may be regarded as 
the expert evidence left the Commis- 
sion free to choose the policy which 
commended itself to its own judg- 
ment. 

When the Commission assembled 
in Washington to consider the testi- 
mony, frame its recommendations, 
and prepare its report to Congress, 
the policy of discriminating duties 
was the first thing that was taken up 
after a few points of general agree- 
ment, like the Panama Canal trade, 
the Cuban reciprocity trade, and the 
transport service had been disposed 
of. The Commission discussed, first, 
the 30 commercial treaties with for- 
eign governments which forbid dis- 
crimination in customs duties or ton- 


nage duties. Notice of the abroga- 
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tion of these treaties would have to be 
given a year in advance of the appli- 
cation of a discriminating-duty pol- 
icy and, if possible, new treaties 
which did not prohibit such discrimi- 
nation would have to be negotiated. 
As these treaties form the very 
groundwork of our modern commer- 
cial relations, it seemed to be the 
prevalent judgment of the Commis- 
sion that to abrogate them and then 
to induce foreign governments to re- 
new them on as good terms as before 
would be a formidable undertaking. 
However, this was not regarded as 
absolutely impossible. 

Next, the Commission passes on to 
consider the element of retaliation 
by these foreign governments if we 
were to discriminate in favor of our 
shipping. It semed to be the general 
opinion that such retaliation would 
be directed not against American 
shipping alone but against American 
export trade in general, wherever it 
could be most seriously affected. In 
this connection the chairman of the 
Commission presented an important 
remonstrance against discriminating 
duties which had been received from 
commercial associations of the Cen- 
tral West. This remonstrance was so 
ably and cogently expressed and came 
from such an influential section of 
the country that it produced immedi- 
ately a deep impression upon the 
Commission and had an important 
part in shaping the final judgment of 
the majority. 

It was, moreover, pointed out by 
some of the members of the Commis- 
sion that when a century ago the dis- 
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criminating duty policy was so effect- 
ive and successful the United States 
imported much more than it exported, 
but that now that the country exports 
much more than it imports we have 
become exceedingly vulnerable to 
foreign retaliation directed at our ex- 
port commerce. 

Next in order the Commission con- 
sidered the relation of a discrimina- 
ing duty policy to the tariff in view 
of the fact that forty-three per cent 
in value (forty-seven per cent in the 
fiscal year 1904) and sixty or seventy 
per cent in bulk of our imports were 
on the free list in the fiscal year 
1903. In the old days of discriminat- 
ing duties the free list was relatively 
unimportant; a duty—not a large one 
—was levied on almost everything. 
Now, however, such important food 
articles of tropical production as tea, 
coffee, cocoa, spices, and such im- 
portant crude materials as rubber, 
jute and many other fibers, and great 
quantities of drugs and chemicals 
that enter into domestic manufactur- 
ing are and long have been free of all 
customs duties in the ports of the 
United States. As the Commission 
looked more and more closely into 
this question it became more and 
more manifest that in order to give 
really broad and effective encourage- 
ment to our ocean shipping through 
discriminating duties the free list 
would have to be abolished. 

For it was discovered on analysis 
that no less than 98 per cent of our 
imports from Brazil, 96 per cent of 
those from Chile, 81 per cent from 
Colombia, 80 per cent from Vene- 
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zuela, 82 per cent from Ecuador, 77 
per cent from Bolivia and Paraguay, 
or &2 per cent of our wmports from 
all South America and 94 per cent 
of our wnports from all Central 
America are non-dutiable. Moreover, 
64 per cent of our imports from 
Japan, 50 per cent of our imports 
from China, and 69 per cent of our 
imports from India are now non- 
dutiable. 

On the other hand, it is true that 
only 28 per cent of our imports from 
Europe and only seventeen per cent 
of our imports from the West Indies 
(such imports being chiefly raw sugar 
and tobacco) are non-dutiable. To 
the trade with Europe, conveyed 
largely in relatively fast, high-cost 
vessels, and to the trade with the 
West Indies discriminating duties 
could, undoubtedly, be applied with 
benefit to American shipping, even 
though the free list were not reduced. 
But everywhere in the country the 
testimony before the Commission has 
laid especial emphasis upon the im- 
portance of establishing American 
shipping lines to South America and 
Asia, where the present transporta- 
tion facilities for American goods are 
most inadequate, and where Ameri- 
can ships and the American mercan- 
tile houses that would naturally ac- 
company them are most urgently 
required for the extension of our for- 
eign markets. <A bill to encourage 
American shipping which gave such 
encouragement chiefly to ships run- 
ning to Europe and the West Indies 
and not to ships running to South 
America and Asia would, plainly, 
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never meet with the approval of the 
American people. 

But when the issue came up in con- 
crete form, not one member of the 
Commission was willing to abolish 
the free list, or even to reduce it tem- 
porarily in order to make discrimin- 
ating duties effective for the restora- 
A rela- 
tively small duty on these articles 
now free, if imported in foreign 
ships, would undoubtedly suffice to 
give American ships the preference. 
But all the American ships now in 
existence that are registered for and 
engaged in foreign trade are able to 
carry only ten per cent of our total 
imports and exports. It would re- 
quire several years of unremitting 
activity on the part of all the ship- 
yards of the United States to build a 
registered fleet of capacity equal to 


tion of American shipping. 


that which we now possess, so that 
the American portion of our carrying 
trade would be doubled to twenty per 
cent. For several years, therefore, 
the imposition of even a low duty on 
free goods if imported in foreign ves- 
sels would mean the actual collection 
of such a duty on these goods, or most 
of them, there not being enough 
American vessels in existence to 
bring them in free. These free arti- 
cles, as arule, are articles the like of 
which is not produced in the United 
States. 
non-competitive products peculiar to 
The imposition of a 


That is, they are, as a rule, 


the. tropics. 
duty, even a small duty, on them 
would therefore almost inevitably 
lead to an increase in price, which 
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would be likely to be resented by 
American consumers. 

Yet, unless this duty is put on arti- 
cles now free—in other words, unless 
the free list 1s abolished—discrimin- 
ating duties can not be made effective 
for the upbuilding of American ship- 
ping of the useful, general-cargo type 
in the very trades—to South Amer- 
ica and the Orient—where all 
thoughtful observers agree that 
American ships are most necessary 
and most valuable. There are mani- 
fest political as well as commercial 
reasons why there should be many 
American vessels constantly plying 
between our ports and South Ameri- 
ca and the Orient. Yet, unless the 
discriminating principle is applied to 
the free list, American vessels would 
find in just these important trades the 
least and not the greatest measure of 
encouragement. 

Moreover, the particular form of 
aiscriminating duties most favored 
has been discrimination in the so- 
called indirect trade—that is, discrim- 
ination in duties against foreign 
vessels bringing merchandise from 
countries other than their own. This 
would affect, not a British vessel 
bringing British goods or a German 
vessel bringing German goods, but a 
british vessel bringing Brazilian 
goods or a German vessel with a cargo 
from China or India. It has been 
contended with great force that the 
operation of such a policy, while pro- 
voking the minimum of retaliation, 
would be to gain for American ships 
control of the trade with nonship- 
owning countries, like those of Cen- 
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tral and South America and many of 
the countries of the Orient. But in- 
asmuch as most of the imports from 
these very non-shipowning countries 
are free of duty, this hope would in- 
evitably prove futile unless the free 
list were abolished. 

Here is the most powerful reason 
why the discriminating-duty policy 
has not been recommended to Con- 
gress by the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission, a probable majority of whose 
members preferred this policy when 
they were appointed and preferred it 
until they had given eight months of 
earnest and impartial study to the 
question and become convinced that 
to make discriminating duties hon- 
estly effective for the encouragement 
of American shipping: where Ameri- 
can shipping is most needed the free 
list would have to be eliminated. 

Those three members of the Com- 
mission who sign the minority report 
and recommend discriminating duties 
as a substitute for sections two, three, 
and four of the Commission bill are 
no more in favor of abolishing the 
free list than are the majority. They 
say, frankly, in their minority report: 


But we are not willing, nor do we 
think it is necessary, to commit our- 
selves to the proposition that anything 
now upon the “free list”? should be made 
“dutiable.” We prefer to take the 
chances of aiding our merchant marine 
by discriminating duties upon the sixty 


per cent of imports now on the “dutia- 
ble” list. 


This dutiable list in the fiscal year 
1903 included not sixty per cent in 
value, but fifty-seven per cent of the 
entire imports. In the fiscal year 
1904 the free imports were forty- 
seven per cent of the total imports, so 
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that instead of sixty per cent fifty- 
three per cent of the total imports 
are dutiable and available for the en- 
couragement of American shipping. 

But this is fifty-three per cent in 
value. Now it happens that most of 
the forty-seven per cent in value of 
the articles on the free list are from 
their nature very bulky, being chiefly 
foods and crude materials. It is esti- 
mated that the forty-seven per cent 
in value really represents sixty to 
seventy per cent in sheer bulk of our 
imports. <A freight ship must, if pos- 
sible, fill her holds with merchandise 
to insure the most economical rate of 
carrying—that is, she needs bulk as 
well as value of cargo to utilize her 
space to the best advantage and make 
her most seaworthy. | 

Jt is an important fact, therefore, 
as bearing on this problem of the 
mercantile marine that only from 
thirty to thirty-five per cent of the 
total bulk of our imports are availa- 
ble to give encouragement to Ameri- 
can ships, in case the policy is applied 
only to dutiable goods, and not to the 
enormous quantity of merchandise 
now on the free list. 

This means, in effect, that the dis- 
criminating duty policy, as proposed 
by the minority report, would en- 
courage only about one ton out of 
every three tons of American ship- 
ping engaged in foreign trade, or 
only one ship out of every three ships, 
on the basis of actual bulk of cargo 
earried. On the other hand, the plan 
of the majority of the Commission 
would apply equitably to every ship 
that employed its quota of naval vol- 
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unteers and complied with the other 
government requirements. 

Discriminating duties in the indi- 
rect trade with the treaties abrogated, 
as can be done with notice of a year, 
would undoubtedly benefit American 
steamships in the trade with Europe, 
and American steamships and sailing 
vessels in the trade with the West 
Indies, especially with Cuba. But it 
is unmistakable and undeniable that 
discriminating duties limited to arti- 
cles now dutiable would not encour- 
age American shipping appreciably 
in the trade with Brazil, whence 
ninety-eight per cent of our imports 
are free; or in the trade with Chile, 
whence ninety-six per cent of our im- 
ports are free; or in the trade with 
Central America, whence ninety- 
four per cent of our imports are free. 
And while the effect of discriminat- 
ing duties on dutiable goods only 
would be greater, it would still not 
be adequate, in the trade with 
Japan, whence sixty-four per cent of 
our imports are free; or in the trade 
with China, whence fifty per cent of 
our imports are free; or in the trade 
with India, whence sixty-nine per 
cent of our imports are free. 

The plan proposed by the majority 
of the Commission would, however, 
not confine its benefits chiefly to 
steamship lines to Europe or to Cuba. 
It would give certain, and what is be- 
lieved to be adequate, encouragement 
to every American cargo carrier— 
steam, “tramp,” or sail vessels—that 
engages in the important trade to 
South America and the Orient. The 
minority report apparently does not 
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dissent from those sections of the bill 
that offer mail subventions to rela- 
tively fast passenger and cargo lines 
to South America, Asia, and the Phil- 
ippines. But the minority report does 
appear to leave without, or almost 
without, encouragement in_ these 
trades the humble but useful and, in- 
deed, indispensable cargo carriers— 
the steam “tramps” and the sailing 
vessels. 

In other words, the minority re- 
port neglects almost altogether in the 
Brazil-Central America trade and in 
more than one-half of our oriental 
trade the rough-and-ready freighters 
which, though slower, less expensive, 
and less imposing than the regular 
mail liners, are still an invaluable 
adjunct of commerce and an essential 
part of any great and prosperous mer- 
cantile marine. 

These cargo carriers can yot be 
adequately encouraged in certain im- 
portant trades by any discriminating 
duty plan, unless the free list is 
eliminated. If Congress is unwilling 
to undertake this the only effective 
mode of encouraging cargo carriers 
pure and simple in the South, Central 
American, and. oriental trades is by 
some such carefully guarded method 
as that which the majority of the 
Commission has adopted. 

This is a form of naval subvention, 
payable to both ships and men in for- 
eign trade, and modeled closely after 
an old American policy initiated on 
information furnished by Thomas 
Jefferson, as Secretary of State, in 
1791, and maintained substantially 
the same until 1866 through all the 
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changes of party control and the shift- 
ing of national administrations. This 
is not a mere commercial bounty or 
subsidy, but a provision for the na- 
tional defense through a sea militia 
after the fashion of Jefferson’s deep- 
sea fishermen, and also a provision 
for the encouragement of shipping, 
without which an adequate sea militia 
is impossible. 


COTTON GOODS VERSUS RAW 
COTTON. 


F it pays Japan and other coun- 
tries to buy our raw cotton and 
re-export it as manufactured cottons, 
why cannot we do the manufactur- 
ing ourselves, export it in that shape, 
and make the factory wages and fac- 
tory profits ourselves? 

It would seem as if that could be 
done if our cotton manufacturers 
would go into the question with suf- 
ficient vigor. It could be done if 
they would send out competent pro- 
duction managers to closely study the 
needs and preferences of each of the 
world’s markets (and they are many), 
and keep a sufficient corps of sales- 
men constantly visiting those mar- 
kets, pushing for orders in true 
Yankee fashion. American foreign 
trade will never reach its full propor- 
tion while we sell our goods through 
commission agents or middlemen of 
any kind, nor by sending out samples 
and catalogues (mostly printed in 
English and quoting prices in Ameri- 
can money.). The thing to do is to 
bring the customer into direct con- 
nection with the American factory 
by receiving his goods and bills di- 
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rect, and frequent and regular calls 
from the factory’s personal represen- 
tative. Traveling expenses cut no 
figure when increasing sales are the 
result of each trip. That is the way 
we do business at home. Why not 
go after foreign business with the 
same energy? 

While it is not so far from Japan 
to China as from the United States 
to the larger foreign markets for cot- 
ton manufacturers, yet Japan’s great 
success in selling manufactured cot- 
tons to China, made out of Ameri- 
can raw material, points to the 
opportunities which are ours for the 
grasping. Japan’s sales of cotton 
yarns and finished cotton manutfac- 
tures, says our useful Bureau of Sta- 
tics, rose from $251,000 in 1893 to 
$16,126,000 in 1903, a sixty-four 
fold increase in ten years, with the 
Chinese-Japanese war in between. 
Meantime Japan’s purchases of raw 
cotton from us rose from $68,000 in 
1893 to $12,712,000 in 1900. The 
quantities were 793,000 and 161,- 
601,000 pounds, respectively. In 
1903 we sold Japan less raw cotton 
because our prices were up, compell- 
ing the “chrysanthemum empire” to 
buy the inferior production of India. 
Still, our $68,000 sale to Japan in 
1893 became $7,500,000 in 19038, 
while in that latter year she got over 
$16,000,000 of Chinese gold for man- 
ufactured cottons, largely made of the 
American raw product. At a reason- 
able estimate there was $4,000,000 
profit in that Chinese trade for Japan. 
Part of that might have been ours, 
besides the factory wages, if our cot- 
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ton manufacturers had been “up and 
doing.” Still, as Charles Reade said, 
“It’s never too late to mend.” An 
inevitable result of the present war 
will be closer between 
Japan and China. That may mean 
more Chinese business for Japan and 
less for us, unless our people rise 
to the emergency. It must be con- 
stantly borne in mind that Japan is 
rapidly increasing her manufactur- 
ing interests. | 

In her cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry Japan is simply repeating Old 
World experience. In 1908, Great 
Britain paid us $125,000,000 for raw 
cotton, but exported $358,000,000 
worth of cotton manufactures. Ger- 
many paid us $85,000,000 for raw 
cotton, but got back $80,000,000 for 
cotton manufactures exported, of 
which all but $9,000,000 for yarns 
was for finished goods. France paid 
us $35,000,000 and got it all back 
from other countries. Why not use 
our raw cotton to increase our own 
cotton mills and keep them going 
right along on full time? Even on 
lower prices we can compete, as 
American wage workers produce as 
much in three hours as most foreign 
wage workers produce in a day. It 
is said, for instance, that a Swiss 
watch-maker’s output is forty com- 
plete watches a year, against 150 
average production per workman in 
the United States. American manu- 
facturing is a matter of brains and 
machinery instead of muscle and tis- 
sue. Why not apply more of our 
brains and machinery to the manu- 
facture and export of cottons? That 
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the United States is not yet awake to 
its opportunities as a cotton manu- 
facturing country is evident by the 
fact that in 1904, fiscal year, we im- 
ported $49,000,000 worth of cotton 
manufactures, while we only ex- 
ported $22,000,000 worth. We have 
the cotton, we have the machinery, 
we have the labor, why not make the 
goods we need for our own use, and 
at the same time make more for for- 
Then put American 
energy into the business and sell 
them. It is for us to increase produc- 
tion and force sales, not to sit down 
and wonder why it is that Great 
Britain, Germany, France and Japan 
are beating us at our own game. 
Just see, by the following, what a 
poor figure we cut in the annual ex- 
portation of cotton manufactures: 


wee eee eee 66308,000,000 


elon sales? 


Great Britain .. 


COTTA BV WANS BL ea atte 80,000,000 
WC bres 0) Aw DUN BRN MES Aba S Dube 35,000,000 
British East Indies ........ 34,000,000 
WIGZOTIAMO. ee seg aie ee 34,000,000 
United States ate) iri 22,000,000 


The world’s exportation of cotton 
manufactures is $653,000,000 yearly, 
of which Great Britain, after coming 
to us for most of the raw cotton she 
uses, is selling $32,000,000, more 
than half, while we, the greatest raw 
cotton producers in the world, are 
only selling $22,000,000 of the 
$653,000,000 worth, or less than 4 
per cent. From this viewpoint ought 
we not to say, with Hamlet. “There’s 
something rotten in the State of Den- 
mark.” Sell more cotton manufac- 
tures and our surplus raw cotton will 
disappear. Warrer J. Barrarp. 

Schenectady, N. Y., March 1, 1905. 
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THE LATEST STRIKE FAILURE. 





[New York Journal of Commerce.] 


A strike for higher wages, shorter 
hours or more favorable conditions can- 
not be justified when there are plenty of 
men capable and willing to do the work 
on the terms offered, and no such strike 
can succeed if those who are ready to 
do the work are protected in the simple 
right to take it and pursue it in peace 
and safety. Any interference with that 
right will be condemned by sound public 
opinion. The skilled men in the Inter- 
borough service were better paid and 
better treated than those of like capabili- 
ties and requirements elsewhere, and the 
places of the unskilled could be easily 
filled on the proffered terms of employ- 
ment. So far as the train and station 
service is concerned, little skill or expe- 
rience is required except for motormen. 
The strike was not only wrong, but it 
was foolish. Perhaps the most im- 
portant lesson for union workmen is the 
necessity of choosing for leaders men 
who have intelligence, experience, rea- 
sonableness and a sense of justice and 
fair play, and not pushing and voluble 
agitators with more zeal and energy than 
discretion. 


The existing Senate may not be a per- 
fect body, but that it still has a function 
was shown at the last session, when it 
effectively barred the passage of legisla- 
tion, easily the most important of the 
government, which was jammed through 
the lower House without debate or seri- 
ous considerationmNew York Globe. 


The people who treat capitalists as 
public enemies will presently find them- 
selves without capitalists. If this is the 
ideal condition toward which the nu- 
merous demagogues who are now pro- 
moting popular malice and uncharitable- 
ness toward nearly all great business 
enterprises are aiming it must be said 
that they are going about the matter in 
the right way.—Chicago Chronicle. 


Failure of the reciprocity treaties was 
a distinct gain for sound morals as well 
as strict construction—New Albany 
(Ind.) Ledger. 
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THE PROTECTIONIST MOVEMENT IN BRITAIN. 


[By our London Correspondent. | 


Lonpon, February 25 ,1905. 

HE most practical and clear- 
headed people of this country 

are asking themselves whether all our 
institutions must be framed to suit 
free trade, or whether free trade suits 
our institutions. They are gradually 
beginning to see that free trade is not 
something sacred like the Ark of the 
Covenant, to be hidden in religious 
obscurity; but is rather a doctrine to 
be carefully examined in the light of 
present experience and common sense. 
People want to start their economic 
education with a clean slate, and do 
not want to be mystified with old-time 
theories of Adam Smith, Cobden, 
John Stuart Mill, and Fawcett. 
They lived for their time; and we 
are now concerned—not with their 
ideas, but with evolving a system that 
suits our present needs. The great 
mass of the electors in Britain are 
simply unaware of the existence of 
political economy. It is so long ago 
that we fought the battle of the Corn 
Laws that the study of the “dismal” 
science has quite fallen into desue- 


tude with the middle class: with the 


laboring people it never had any hold. 
The Tariff Reform League is doing a 
certain amount of good work in its 
way, but fiscal questions here do not 
attract one quarter of the people 
that a football match would gather to- 
gether. The crowds that go to hear 
Mr. Chamberlain speak are attracted 


by his personality and reputation. 
Lord Roseberry draws the same sort 
of people. 

The difficulty with free trade is 
that it is fatal to the federation of the 
Empire. <A federated Empire with- 
out a federated trade system is a well- 
nigh impossibility. If we cannot 
mould our economic system to meet 
the needs of the Empire we had bet- 
ter let the whole matter alone and 
drop any suggestion of Imperial 
Federation. It is too often contended 
that nothing but mischief can arise 
from government regulating trade. 
It entirely depends upon the reason- 
able meaning of “regulating.” An 
efficient government department can 
do much to promote a nation’s trade 
by regulating it. Our past economic 
history shows that British industry 
was built up by the stern use of every 
legislative expedient. We protected 
remorselessly until well on into the 
nineteenth century; we crushed Hol- 
land by tariffs and navigation laws. 
The Dutch obtained their commer- 
cial supremacy under a free-trade sys- 
tem; but that position was wrested 
from them by the English while the 
latter were still strongly protection- 
ist. If we look round the world we 
see that Germany is to-day repeating 
against England the action which the 
latter country took against Holland 
with such remarkable success. Twen- 
ty years ago England was popularly 
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supposed to have three generations 
start of Germany. To-day it is im- 
possible to claim successfully that we 
have an hour’s start, so rapid has been 
the development of German competi- 
tion under her protective system. 
Our iron, wool, and cotton industries 
all owe their development to state 
protection and regulation. For five 
centuries the English government 
steadily promoted the growth of 
those manufactures. That policy 
made England the home and centre 
of a skill which has become ancestral 
and which still holds a dominant 
position. A great many of our chief 
inventions have been made under a 
protective system. Indeed, I believe 
that all mechanical inventions which 
have revolutionized the woolen indus- 
try in England were made before the 
days of free trade. Experts engaged 
in the industry assert that since the 
advent of free trade no invention of 
cardinal importance has supervened 
to affect the fortunes of the industry 
in England. We have only to recall 
the fact that the British Northrop 
loom had to cross the Atlantic to find 
favor to demonstrate that invention 
finds a readier scope and market un- 
der protection than under free trade. 
Unless manufacturers can be reason- 
ably sure of a certain market for their 
products—such as is found in either 
the home markets of the United 
States or Britain—they will not 
launch out readily in improvement of 
plant. 

The industry which has not the 
protection of a tariff is in a very 
similar position as a State without an 
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army or navy. It is always at the 
mercy of the foreigner; it may be 
wrecked by foreign bounties, or by 
the carefully planned attack of for- 
eign protected manufacturers, who 
sell at a loss in order to destroy it, 
recouping themselves by the profits 
which they make within their home 
protected market. A tariff is of equal 
importance as an efficient armament. 
The industrial basis of a country is its 
very existence, and just so far as 
commercial supremacy passes away 
from any nation, in so far is its life 
taken away. Whether free traders 
like it or not, fiscal reorganization 1s 
bound to come in England simply be- 
cause there is at present no other 
means of increasing the national 
revenue. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been credited with an 
intention of placing an all-round five 
per cent duty on imported foreign 
manufactures. [am not so sure that 
such a proposition would not meet 
with general approval throughout the 
United Kingdom. 
I. C. Cuaprett. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
INAUGURAL. 


“My fellow citizens: No people on 
earth have more cause to be thankful 
than ours, and this is said reverently, in 
no spirit of boastfulness in our own 
strength, but with gratitude to the Giver 
of Good, who has blessed us with the con- 
ditions which have enabled us to achieve 
so large a measure of well-being and of 
happiness. To us as a people it has been 
granted to lay the foundations of our 
national life in a new continent. We are 
the heirs of the ages, and yet we have 
had to pay few of the penalties which 
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in old countries are enacted by the dead 
hand of a bygone civilization. We have 
not been obliged to fight for our exist- 
ence against any alien race; and yet our 
life has called for the vigor and effort 
without which the manlier and hardier 
virtues wither away. 

“Under such conditions it would be 
our own fault if we failed; and the suc- 
cess which we have had in the past, the 
suecess which we confidently believe the 
future will bring, should cause in us no 
feeling of vain-glory, but rather a deep 
and abiding realization of all which life 
has offered us; a full acknowledgment of 
the responsibility which is ours; and a 
fixed determination to show that under 
a free government a mighty people can 
thrive best, alike as regards the things 
of the body and the things of the soul. 

“Much has been given to us, and much 
will rightfully be expected from us. We 
have duties to others and duties to our- 
selves; and we can shirk neither. We 
have become a great nation, forced by 
the fact of its greatness into relations 
with the other nations of the earth; and 
we must behave as beseems a people with 
such responsibilities. Toward all other 
nations, large and small, our attitude 
must be one of cordial and sincere friend- 
ship. We must show not only in our 
words but in our deeds that we are ear- 
nestly desirous of securing their good 
will by acting toward them in a spirit of 
just and generous recognition of all 
their rights. But justice and generosity 
in a nation, as in an individual, count 
most when shown not by the weak but by 
the strong. While ever careful to re- 
frain from wronging others, we must be 
no less insistent that we are not wronged 
ourselves. We wish peace; but we wish 
the peace of justice, the peace of right- 
eousness. We wish it because we think 
it is right and not because we are afraid. 
No weak nation that acts manfully and 
justly should ever have cause to fear us, 
and no strong power should ever be able 
to single us out as a subject for insolent 
aggression. 

“Our relations with the powers of the 
world are important; but still more im- 
portant are our relations among our- 
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selves. Such growth in wealth, in popu~ 
lation, and in power as this nation has 
seen during the century and a quarter of 
its national life is inevitably accompa- 
nied by a like growth in the problems 
which are ever before every nation that 
rises to greatness. Power invariably 
means both responsibility and danger. 

“Our forefathers faced certain perils 
which we have outgrown. We now face 
other perils the very existence of which 
it was impossible that they should fore- 
see. Modern life is both complex and 
intense, and the tremendous changes 
wrought by the extraordinary industrial 
development of the last half century are 
felt in every fiber of our social and polit- 
ical being. Never before have men 
tried so vast and formidable an experi- 
ment as that of administering the affairs 
of a continent under the forms of a dem- 
ocratic republic. The conditions which 
have told for our marvelous material 
well-being, which have developed to a 
very high degree our energy, self-reli- 
ance, and individual initiative, have also 
brought the care and anxiety inseparable 
from the accumulation of great wealth 
in industrial centers. Upon the success 
of our experiment much depends; not 
only as regards our own welfare, but as 
regards the welfare of mankind. If we 
fail, the cause of free self-government 
throughout the world will rock to its 
foundations; and therefore our respon-: 
sibility is heavy, to ourselves, to the 
world as it is to-day, and to the genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

“There is no good reason why we 
should fear the future, but there is every 
reason why we should face it seriously, 
neither hiding from ourselves the grav- 
ity of the problems before us nor fearing 
to approach these problems with the un- 
bending, unflinching purpose to solve 
them aright. 

“Yet, after all, though the problems 
are new, though the tasks set before us 
differ from the tasks set before our 
fathers who founded and preserved this 
Republic, the spirit in which these tasks 
must be undertaken and these problems 
faced, if our duty is to be well done, re- 
mains essentially unchanged. We know 
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that self-government is difficult. We 
know that no people needs such high 
traits of character as that people which 
seeks to govern its affairs aright through 
the freely expressed will of the freemen 
who compose it. But we have faith that 
we shall not prove false to the memories 
of the men of the mighty past. They 
did their work, they left us the splendid 
heritage we now enjoy. We in our turn 
have an assured confidence that we shall 
be able to leave this heritage unwasted 
and enlarged to our children and our 
children’s children. 

“To do so we must show, not merely 
in great crises, but in the everyday af- 
fairs of life, the qualities of practical 
intelligence, of courage, of hardihood 
and endurance, and above all the power 
of devotion to a lofty ideal, which made 
great the men who founded this Repub- 
lic in the days of Washington, which 
made great the men whuv preserved this 
Republic in the days of Abraham Lin- 
coln.” 





VICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS’ ADDRESS. 


Senators: I enter upon the discharge 
of the duties of the position to which I 
have been called by my countrymen with 
grateful appreciation of the high honor 
and with a deep sense of its responsibil- 
ities. 

I have enjoyed the privilege of serv- 
ing with you here for eight years. Dur- 
ing that period we have been engaged 
in the consideration of many domestic 
questions of vast importance, and with 
foreign problems of unusual and far- 
reaching significance. We submit what 
we have done to the impartial judgment 
of history. 

I can never forget the pleasant rela- 
tions which have been formed during my 
service upon the floor of the Senate. I 
shall cherish them always as among the 
most delightful memories of my life. 
They warrant the belief that I shall have 
in the discharge of the functions which 
devolve upon me under the Constitution 
the generous assistance and kindly for- 
bearance of both sides of the chamber. 

We witness the majestic spectacle of 
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a peaceful and orderly beginning of an 
administration of national affairs under 
the laws of a free and self-governing 
people. We pray that divine favor may 
attend it, and that peace and progress, 
justice and honor may abide with our 
country and our countrymen. 


IMPORT TRAFFIC AT CUT RATES. 





A Chicago despatch, March 18, says: 
During the remainder of this year all 
the import traffic which moves through 
the Atlantic and Gulf ports will be car- 
ried on cut rates. This fact developed 
at the joint import conference which 
was held here yesterday with representa- 
tives present from all of the trunk lines, 
the Central Freight Association lines, 
and lines between Chicago and the Mis- 
souri River and between the gulf and the 
river. 

When an attempt was made to secure 
a restoration of import rates it quickly 
developed that practically all of the im- 
port traffic for the current year had been 
contracted for on reduced rates averag- 
ing not more than fifty per cent of the 
normal tariffs. All effort therefore to 
obtain a restoration of the rates was 
abandoned. It was agreed, however, that 
during 1906 normal tariffs should be 
adhered to. 

The question of differentials between 
the gulf and the Atlantic ports was thor- 
oughly discussed, and a committee will 
be appointed to effect a settlement of 
the matter. For the present, however, 
there will be no agreed differential. 


Our regular correspondent from Man- 
chester, England, writes: “New mills 
seem to be springing up on every hand. 
Most towns have their crop of new ven- 
tures, but I think Oldham is the most 
progressive just at present in this direc- 
tion. In that district nineteen new mills 
for spinning Egyptian cotton are in 
course of erection, while fourteen for 
spinning American cotton are just about 
to be commenced. The total represents 
about 38,000,000 new spindles, a large 
proportion of which are expected to be 
running before the end of the year.”— 
Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. 
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APRIL, 1905. 





The fact that the miners’ unions in 
Pennsylvania report a much depleted 
treasury, makes it certain that there 
will be no anthracite coal strike this 
year. 


The Boston Record says the Can- 
adian reciprocity resolution, as re- 
ported to the Legislature, ‘is almost 
colorless enough to pass for a long 
pale streak of March moonlight.” 


The free trade papers seem to 
think that the best way to build up 
the beet-sugar industry is to persist- 
ently threaten it with extinction. 
This encourages people to invest 
their money in the business! 


The action of Congress in continu- 
ing the Merchant Marine Commis- 
sion until the next session is signifi-~ 
cant, as it means that the efforts for 
an early restoration of American 
shipping in the foreign trade are not 
to be abandoned. 


The special session of the United 
States Senate came to an end March 
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18, without action on the Santo 
Domingo protocol. It was found 
that there were not enough votes to 
secure its ratification, and so it will 
go over to the next session. 





Cotton manufacturers abroad have 
also suffered heavy losses because of 
the decline in the price of cotton, 
which reduced the value of the stock 
on hand and in process of manufac- 
ture and the finished product. One 
concern in Germany lost the year’s 
profit of $75,000, and in one district 
alone the losses from the same cause 
amount to more than a million dol- 
lars. 


From statistics given by a news- 
paper of Giessen, Germany, it ap- 
pears that the laborer’s wage in that 
country has increased five-fold since 
1830. In 1830 the average daily 
wage was only 13.5 cents; in 1900 it 
was 60 cents, and in 1905 it was 
64.8 cents. The cost of the neces- 
saries of life, house rent, etc., have 
also greatly increased in the same 
period, although not to the same de- 
gree as the wages. 


The Washington correspondent of 
the American Economist says of the 
resolution adopted by the United 
States Senate authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Finance to sit during the 
summer recess to investigate tariff 
conditions: “The precise facts of the 
situation are that the Senate Finance 
Committee was given power to inves- 
tigate revenue and financial condi- 
tions, but up to this time there is no 
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disposition on the part of the com- 
mittee to press the matter to an ex- 
tent that would be gratefully appre- 
ciated by the tariff tinkers of the 
country.” 





It is said by a Paris correspondent 
that the new commercial treaties 
which Germany has been arranging 
“have upset the calculations of na- 
tional commerce in France as well as 
nearly every other producing coun- 
try of the world.” It is admitted that 
the only American products to be 
much affected are wheat and petro- 
leum; so we need not be much dis- 
But it is 
said that French producers of food 
and other products will be hard hit 
by the new commercial agreements, 


turbed over the outcome. 


while Russia is particularly favored. 





The Manchester, England, Textile 
Mercury comments editorially upon 
the fact that a British carpet manu- 
facturer had for twenty years sent 
one-third of his product to the 
United States, but that now he was 
excluded from this market. It also 
states the fact that a similar condition 
exists among the dress goods manu- 
facturers of Glasgow, Scotland, the 
exportation to this country having 
fallen off very considerably. Not 
only that but the exportations both 
of carpets and of dress goods to 
Germany and to the continent have 


fallen. off. 





Industrial Canada says: The true 
protectionist does not believe in the 
principle of “reciprocity of tariffs,” 
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but holds that the tariff should be 
made to suit the needs of his own 
country no matter what the ‘egisla- 
tion of other countries may be. It 
would be good policy for Canada to 
adopt a tariff approximating to that 
of the United States, not as ‘a meas- 
ure of retaliation, but because the 
experience of the United States has 
demonstrated that such a policy is 
efficacious in building up home in- 
dustries of all kinds, developing nat- 
ural resources and creating a home 
market for farmers. 





A German paper states that dur- 
ing November the number of unem- 
ployed persons increased largely in 
France and England, the number in 
London alone being over 200,000. 
In 1904 there were 10 per cent. 
fewer people employed in France 
than in the year before, or about half 
a million. Some press reports esti- 
mate the number of unemployed in 
England as high as 600,000. It is 
estimated that there are 15,000 men 
in Glasgow and 20,000 in the district 
about that city in enforced idleness. 
The Toronto Globe has been collect- 
ing subscriptions for the families of 
idle workmen in the manufacturing 
districts of England. The percentage 
of skilled workmen among the num- 
ber is greater than ever before. 





The result of an investigation by 
the “American Agriculturist”? shows 
that the present wheat reserve is, 
with one exception, the smallest ever 
recorded. The reserve on March 1 
was estimated at 128,000,000 bush- 
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els, or 23 per cent. of the latest crop. 
The farm reserve of oats on the same 
date was placed at 353,000,000 bush- 
els, which is unusually large. The 
estimate of corn in farmers’ hands on 
March 1 was 972,000,000 bushels, or 
37.8 per cent. of the latest crop. The 
total corn crop last year was esti- 
mated at 2,574,000,000 bushels. In 
spite of the large crop, and small ex- 
ports, the present investigation shows 
that the requirements for domestic 
consumption have been upon so large 
a scale as to reduce the farm reserve 
to a moderate figure. 





The Herald says that the “Com- 
mittee of 100,” appointed during the 
last campaign by the Canadian re- 
ciprocity leaders, held its first meet- 
ing since the election on March 17. 
The Herald reports that eighty mem- 
bers were present, but the Post says 
there were twenty-one and that the 
meeting was “secret.” Nevertheless 
it has leaked out that the committee 
strongly disapproved of the resolu- 
tion reported to the Legislature fa- 
voring reciprocity with Canada and 
Newfoundland if it can be secured 
without injury to American agricul- 
ture, American labor or American 
industries. The inference is there- 
fore plain that this committee favors 
only the kind of reciprocity that will 
injure American labor, agriculture 
and industries, provided of course 
that such reciprocity will benefit 
their own interests. How delight- 
fully unselfish! 





The Providence Journal (tariff 
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ripper) declares that the suggestion 
attributed to some Republican lead- 
ers in Congress of placing an import 
duty on coffee, and possibly on tea, 
is a virtual admission on their part 
of “the inefficiency of a high protec- 
tive tariff as a revenue producer.” 
This is the kind of stuff that free 
traders’ dreams are made of. The 
present tariff is doing as well as a 
revenue producer as anybody had 
predicted or had reason to expect. 
In 1897 Mr. Dingley estimated that 
in the first fiscal year after its ex- 
actment the new tariff would raise 
$185,000,000 of revenue, and after 
that $225,000,000 yearly. The fact 
is that in the seven fiscal years of 
this tariff’s existence the average an- 
nual receipts from customs have been 
$232,627,320. The trouble is that 
government expenditures have been 
increased, and apparently beyond a 
safe and reasonable limit, and that 
too much money has been spent for 
other than “needed public improve- 
ments.” By the time the new Con- 
gress assembles there may be a loud 
call from business interests for more 
economy and conservatism in govern- 
ment expenses, and it may be pos- 
sible for Congress to heed this call 
without putting a serious check upon 
national development. 





The New York Tribune which 
for some reason that it has not con- 
descended to explain, favors tariff 
revision, admits that “the govern- 
ment’s revenue from imports com- 
ing into competition with home pro- 
ducts is more likely to fall than to 
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rise with a revision of the protective 
schedules,” and it seems inclined to 
favor the unpopular proposal for a 
revival of the tea and coffee taxes to 
make good the deficit. 


The New York Journal of Com- 
merce insists that there is no gain in 
a country’s wealth in mere excess of 
exports. That depends upon circum- 
stances. But it is certain that a 
country like the United States, which 
does not need to import one-half as 
much as Great Britain, would not 
gain in wealth by any long continued 
excess of imports. Great Britain 
could not long flourish under an ad- 
verse trade balance of more than 
$1,000,000,000 yearly, but for the 
great sums she derives from loans 
and investments abroad, from her 
shipping, and her extensive banking 
and insurance business in other coun- 
tries. 





At no time within the past fifty 
years has there been a sentiment in 
Canada strong enough to bring about 
its peaceful annexation to the United 
States; and yet it is now pretended 
that but for our tariff policy this 
would long ago have been accom- 
plished. If “our insistence on Mce- 
Kinley and Dingley tariffs,” as the 
Boston Herald puts it, has forced the 
Canadian people to develop their 
own resources, it is certain that Can- 
ada has no reason for complaint, 
however a few interests on this side 
of the line may have been adversely 
affected. In the discussion of this 
question the free trade press ignore 
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the fact that Canada is a foreign 
country, and has no better claim for 
special trade favors from us than any 
other country. } 


The opponents of the Chamberlain 
tariff policy won an empty victory in 
the House of Commons, March 22, 
by the adoption of a resolution, 254 
to 2, declaring that “the imposition 
of a general duty on all manufac- 
tured goods imported from abroad 
not exceeding 10 per cent. on an av- 
erage, and varying according to the 
amount of labor on these goods, 
would be injurious to the commercial 
interests of the United Kingdom.” 
Premier Balfour said he did not 
consider the resolution as anything 
more than an abortive attempt on 
the part of the opposition to embar- 
rass the government over an issue 
which was not yet before parliament. 
When the vote was taken all of the 
government supporters had left the 
House. The Liberals seem to think 
that the result disposes of the tariff 
reform movement; but it leaves the 
government in possession of the field 
and the end is not yet. 


In presiding over a large no-li- 
cense meeting in Hudson, Mass., just 
before the recent election, former 
Congressman Apsley, who is a man- 
ufacturer in that town, effectively 
answered the frequent contention of 
liquor men that license helps general 
business, by reporting a personal 
canvass which he had made, showing 
that during the preceding year of 
no-license, nearly all the merchants 
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enjoyed an increase in trade, and 
even those who did not said the fact 
was due to a torn-up street and not 
to no-license, also that bank deposits 
increased and the churches were bet- 
ter supported, while crime and pau- 
perism decreased. When a leading 
business man takes up the business 
side of a moral question he differen- 
tiates truth from falsehood in a very 
convincing way and does inestimable 
good. 


The Outlook of February 18 had 
an article against tariff revision by 
Gen. Wm. F. Draper, which has 
attracted wide attention and gone far 
to convince the people that a period 
of rest from political disturbance is 
more important to business than any 
improvements that can be made in 
the Dingley law, even if there were 
no risk of the changes doing more 
harm than good. Ex-Senator Wash- 
burn of Minnesota, who has for 
many years hovered around the free- 
trade camp, had an article on the 
other side, which is too illogical to 
need answering. 


BRITISH COMPLAINT OF OUR 
TARIFF. 


[Textile World Record.] 


A protective tariff in America is ex- 
eceedingly unpopular in Europe. An 
English textile journal expresses its 
aversion to the presnt United States 
tariff in the following terms: 

“In loss of market we are sufferers 
from the antics which keep the American 
tariff at its preposterous height. Were 
American woolen manufacturers more 
capable we should have to reckon with 
them in ways and in places where they 
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are negligible now; but, at the same 
time, we should also have a chance of 
competing on fairer terms in the United 
States market. While solvency can con- 
sist with such transcendent incapacity, 
there is small prospect of any reciprocal 
reduction of the United States tariff.” 

The reference to our incapacity, as 
woolen manufacturers, is based on a 
statement in an American journal that 
in a certain mill in the United States, 
according to a “know-it-all” salesman, 
fifteen sets of cards and half of the looms 
were idle, while the proprietor bought 
yarn and used silk noils that he had on 
hand. It is, of course, impossible to 
decide whether this particular Yankee 
manufacturer was incompetent without 
much more information as to the con- 
ditions in his mill than our English con- 
temporary favors us with. 

It is possible that incompetent manu- 
facturers may be found in America as 
well as England, but that fact is no 
reason for changing the tariff policy of 
either country. The choice of protection 
or free trade must be made on broad con- 
siderations of the common welfare. If 
one thing has been settled by argument 
and experience during the past twenty 
years it is that a high protective tariff 
is essential to the welfare of American 
people. To-day two American countries, 
the United States and Canada, are fol- 
lowing different policies in respect to the 
protection of the woolen industry. The 
United States under high protection 
imports woolens to the value of but 
twenty-five cents per capita of popula- 
tion and the woolen mills are prospering 
with the other industries of the country. 
Canada, with a low ad valorem duty on 
woolens and a preferential tariff on 
British goods, is importing woolens to 
the value: of $2.50 per capita, while the 
Canadian woolen mills are rapidly dis- 
appearing from the face of the earth, 
and the Canadian people are clothed in 
cheap and rotten British fabrics. 


Tt is an axiom of true political econo- 
my that a nation cannot safely or wisely 
depend upon another nation for any nec- 
essary commodity that it can produce 
from its own_ resources. — Trenton 
Gazette. 
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THE RECIPROCITY AGITATORS. 


ACKNOWLEDGE DEFEAT AND APPOINT A COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER A NEW 
DEPARTURE. 


HE following circular and signa- 
tures will be read with great 
interest by consistent protectionists 
as well as by the people who engaged 
in the lost cause: 


To the members of The Chamber of 
Commerce Committee of One Hun- 


dred. 


Gentlemen :—The action of the United 
States Senate respecting the Hay-Bond 
Treaty makes it evident that improve- 
ment through enlargement of our trade 
relations with Newfoundland and Can- 
ada cannot readily be accomplished by 
means of reciprocal trade treaties. If 
a treaty of such political and industrial 
importance as the Hay-Bond Treaty 
cannot be approved what hope is there 
for other proposed international agree- 
ments of this class? 

The question which confronts the 
business men of Massachusetts and New 
England is: In what way is it possible 
to facilitate trade interchange between 
our people and those living in what 
should be the great tributary trade areas 
to the north and east of us? If this 
greatly desired end cannot be secured 
by reciprocal trade treaties, is it not 
possible to obtain it through the medium 
of tariff revision? 

It is understood the President is to 
eall an extra session of Congress in the 
fall for the purnose of revising the ex- 
isting tariff law. May it not be possible 
if business sentiment in this section is 
properly organized, to have tariff revi- 
sion take the form of such a partial or 
entire removal of duties on certain of 
the products of Newfoundland and 
Canada, especially the products of the 
sea, the mines, the forests and the farms, 
as will greatly benefit our industries, and 
possibly lead to duty concessions on the 
part of the colonial governments? 

You are respectfully invited to seri- 
ously consider whether it is not advisa- 
ble at the present time to take a new 


departure in the movement which was 
inaugurated last year. New England’s 
great industries will surely suffer unless 
there is obtained for them greater free- 
dom of action and a broader field of ex- 
change. If one proposed means of relief 
fails us we must seek another, for to 
give up the contest means acquiescence 
in industrial decline. 

In order that the subject may be fully 
considered you are asked to carefully 
weigh the suggestions herein contained, 
and come prepared to express your views 
on the subject, either by word or vote, at 
a meeting of the committee to be held 
at the Exchange Club (dinner) at six- 
thirty o’clock, Thursday, March 16. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


Henry M. Whitney, President Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

James R. Dunbar, lawyer. 

Moses Williams, real estate. 

E. N. Foss, manager and treasurer B. 
F. Sturtevant Blower Co. 

William O. Blaney, Blaney, Brown & 
Co., president Commercial National 
Bank. 

Mortimer B. Mason, S. D. Warren & 
Co., paper manufacturers. 

Frank G. Webster, Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., bankers. 

Osborne Howes, secretary Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Alpheus H. Hardy, trustee of estates. 

Francis Doane, stationer. 

H. L. Harding, lawyer. 

Edwin Ginn, Ginn & Co., publishers. 

©. A. Burditt, Burditt & Williams, 
hardware. 

James Richard Carter, treasurer Car- 
ter, Rice & Co., paper. 

John §. Cranston. manager Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Co. 

Dr. H. B. Blackwell, N. E. editor The 
Woman’s Journal. 

Andrew G. Webster, Webster & Co., 
leather. 

J. M. W. Hall, Pres. Machias Lumber 
Co., Wellman. Hall & Co., lumber. 
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i J. B. Russell, treasurer Boston Wharf 
0. 


James P. Stearns, president Shawmut 
National Bank. 

Henry L. Higginson, banker. 

James Seamans, C. B. Lancaster Shoe 
Co. 

Calvin Austin, vice-president and 
general manager Eastern S. S. Co. 

Geo. T. Coppins, secretary Walworth 
Mnfg. Co., machinery. 

F. C. Hebard, Houghton, Hebard & 
Warren, boots and shoes. 

Frank K. Foster, printer and pub- 
lisher. 

Elwyn G. Preston, secretary Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Elmer E. Silver, treasurer 
Burdett & Co., publishers. 

John F. Crocker, general manager 
John P. Squires & Co., packers. 

Herbert A. Harrington, Hathaway, 
Soule & Harrington, men’s shoes. 

Frank F. Tripp, secretary Committee 
of One Hundred. 


Silver, 


WORCESTER. 


Stephen Salisbury, president Worces- 
ter National Bank. 

Paul B. Morgan, treasurer Morgan 
Construction Co., Morgan Spring Co. 

Edwin P. Curtis, president and secre- 
tary Richardson Mnfg. Co. 

Otis E. Putnam, president Barnard, 
Sumner & Putnam Co., dry goods. 

John R. Back, superintendent F. E. 
Reed Co. 

Geo. I. Alden, treasurer Norton Em- 
ery Wheel Co., Plunger Elevator Co. 

Milton P. Higgins, president Norton 
Emery Wheel Co., Plunger Elevator 
Co. 

Wm. H. Sawyer, president W. H. 
Sawyer Lumber Co. 


So far as known to the outside 
world the meeting was held and a 
small committee was appointed to 
take the case into consideration, with 
instructions to report at a future 
meeting. No report has yet been 
made. What has already occurred, 
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however, shows the mistake of the 
Republican trimming that took place 
in last fall’s convention and _ this 
winter’s legislature in Massachu- 
setts. Those bodies yielded (with 
qualifications to be sure), to the de- 
mand for reciprocity and now it is 
abandoned by its champions, which 
must make the trimmers feel like 
thirty cents. 

Tt will be noted also that tariff re- 
vision is turned to as a_ possible 
means of accomplishing what could 
not be obtained directly. A few of 
these signers are Republicans, a few 
others are Republicans some of the 
time, and most of the others are 
Democrats and free traders. It was 
claimed that their movement last 
year was largely instrumental in 
electing a Democratic governor. The 
new departure which they now pro- 
pose will equally play into the hands 
of the Democratic party. Does 
President Roosevelt wish to aid 
them by pressing for tariff revision? 

It would be interesting to know 
upon what state of supposed facts 
they base the assertion that “New 
England’s great industries will surely 
suffer unless there is obtained for 
them greater freedom of action and 
a broader field of exchange.” Those 
industries have the greatest free mar- 
ket in the world already, which is 
steadily growing, and their export 
trade is increasing as never before. 
Why ignore or misrepresent these 
facts and try to pull prosperity up by 
the roots? Some of these men ought 
to know better and ought to refuse 
to follow the blind leaders in a new 
departure that means only mischief 
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to the sound policy under which all 
our industries, great and small, are 
thriving, and will continue to thrive 
if left to peaceably pursue their way. 


PROSPEROUS, BUT. 





EVER before in our history 
have the reports of commer- 
cial agencies, the financial and mar- 
ket columns of the newspapers and 
the official report of the Bureau of 
Statistics and of Chambers of Com- 
merce reported such abounding pros- 
perity and such sound conditions for 
its continuance as during the first 
three months of this calendar year. 
Even the journals, which advo- 
cate free trade, tariff revision or rec- 
iprocity, have to recognize the facts. 
One of them, commenting on the 
February imports as exceeding one 
hundred millions for the first time 
in one month, frankly attributes 
them to the prosperity of the people. 
We are purchasing liberally abroad 
as the result of sound trade condi- 
tions at home,” says this newspaper, 
and it further says that “we are in 
such strong financial position in this 
country that we can buy freely from 
abroad, can lend Europe money as 
well as pay it for its goods, and can 
maintain a remarkable monetary 
ease at home, under which stocks can 
be advanced steadily for some six 
months or more. It is America’s 
ereat year of tangible prosperity.” 
Is it not amazing that people who 
see and acknowledge these truths can 
fail to recognize that they are largely 
attributable to the Dingley tariff 
and can keep up a daily clamor for 
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the early revision of that beneficent 
law? Is it not more than amazing 
that senators and_ representatives 
from Massachusetts, whose prosperity 
is so dependent upon protection and 
industrial peace, can be swayed by 
such clamor in face of such facts? 
Have they forgotten the epitaph in 
an English churchyard: “I was well, 
I wished to be better, I took medi- 
cine and here I am?” 


TARIFF AND RECIPROCITY 
IN THE LEGISLATURE. 





N unanimous report was submit- 
ted to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, March 18, from the Commit- 
tee on federal relations, in favor of 
tariff revision and free hides and in 
favor of reciprocity with Canada and 
Newfoundland under certain condi- 
tions; but the committee were silent 
upon the question of free coal, and 
divided upon Governor Douglas’s 
recommendation for an industrial 
commission. The resolution favoring 
freer trade relations with Canada 
and Newfoundland and for tariff re- 
vision is as follows: 


Resolved, that the General Court of 
Massachusetts favors the establishment 
of freer trade relations between the 
United States and Canada and New- 
foundland as soon as it is possible to 
secure such without injury to American 
agriculture, American labor or American 
industries, and without sacrificing the 
American policy of protection under 
which not only manufacturing, but also 
the agricultural and mercantile inter- 
ests of the state have largely prospered. 
The test of protection, however, should 
be not “Is a duty demanded,” but “Is a 
duty needed 2” } 
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It approves the action recently unani- 
mously taken by the members of the 
delegation from this commonwealth in 
the Congress of the United States, re- 
sponsible, under the constitution, for 
such legislation, favoring the readjust- 
ment of the tariff at the earliest possible 
time, and relies with confidence upon 
them to do all that may be done to safe- 
guard and advance all the interests of 
Massachusetts when the work of read- 
justment shall be undertaken by the na- 
tional Congress. 


Resolved, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the secretary of 
the commonwealth, to the presiding offi- 
cer of each branch of Congress and to 
each of the senators and representatives 
therein from this commonwealth. 

The committee also voted to re- 


port the following resolutions on 
free hides: 


Resolved, that the General Court of 
Massachusetts favors the removal of the 
duty upon hides. 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the secretary of 
the commonwealth, and by him to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Con- 
gress and to each of the senators and 
representatives therein from this com- 
monwealth. 


The committee voted to report no 
legislation necessary on so much of 
Gov. Douglas’s inaugural address as 
relates to the establishment of an in- 
dustrial commission. ‘Mr. Gartland 
of Suffolk of the Senate (Dem.), and 
Messrs. Allen of Brockton (Rep.), 
and Scigliano of Boston (Dem.), of 
the House, dissent. 

On March 16, the resolution favor- 
ing the removal of the duty on hides 
was adopted in the House without 
debate. 

On March 17, the resolution ad- 
verse to Governor Douglas’s recom- 
mendation for an industrial commis- 
sion was taken up in the House. 
Representative Allen of Brockton 
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opened the discussion by moving to 
substitute the Governor’s proposi- 
tion. The daily papers give only a 
meagre report of the debate, but 
speeches in favor of the resolution 
were made by Representatives Cush- 
man (chairman of the House feid- 
eral relations committee) and Repre- 
sentatives Ferber of Boston and Cole 
of Andover; and in opposition by 
Representatives Allen of Brockton, 
Schofield of Ipswich, and Scigliano 
of Boston. ‘The motion to substitute 
was lost by an overwhelming vote, 
and the report of the committee was 
adopted. The Advertiser 
says: 


report 


Quite a sensation was created when 
Representative Cushman (Somerville), 
chairman of the federal relations com- 
mittee, supporting the committee report, 
“no legislation necessary,” held up to the 
view of the house one of the pictorial 
posters, used in the fall campaign, show- 
ing Governor Douglas at various stages 
of his career from the small beginnings 
to the establishment of his great shoe 
factories in Brockton. Holding this 
poster up, he said: “I leave it to the 
good judgment or sound reason of the 
members of this house if this record 
demonstrates the need of the creation of 
such a commission. Governor Douglas’ 
company was formerly a Massachusetts 
corporation with a conservative capital, 
but in 1902 it was capitalized under the 
laws of Maine for $2,000,000 for what 
reason I do not know; but it is the lar- 
gest manufacturer and dealer of shoes 
in the world, it so advertises and offers 
$10,000 to any one successfully refuting 
the statement. “Does that appeal to us 
as being a concern that needs an indus- 
trial commission to investigate its af- 
fairs? This company says that in ten 
years its output has been $31,000,000 
and that for ten years its output has 
increased at the rate of $1,000,000 a 
year! Does that look like need of an 
industrial commission?” Mr. Cushman 
quoted liberally from federal documents 
and from state documents the annual 
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imports and exports for a number of 
years upon which he based the assertion 
of the country’s unprecedented prosper- 
ity and contended that of all the states 
Massachusetts was in the fore. Mr. 
Cushman’s adroit speech made a great 
sensation, and he was the recipient of 
congratulations after the session, as 
having presented the most clever and 
catchy argument possible against the 
governor’s demands. 

On March 20 Mr. Allen moved 
to reconsider the vote whereby the 
House accepted the report of the 
committee on Federal relations re- 
garding the industrial commission 
scheme, but by a rising vote of 51 to 
95 and on roll call, 66 to 128, recon- 
sideration did not prevail. 

The committee on federal rela- 
tions reported adversely the resolve 
introduced by Mr. Conway, Bos- 
ton, for “‘a closer political connection 
between the United States and Cau- 
ada,’ which included among other 
things the annexation of Canada to 
the United States. The same com- 
mittee reported adversely, the re- 
solve, introduced by Mr. Collins in 
favor of reciprocity with Canada, 
Mr. Allen, Brockton, dissenting. 
These resolutions had no connection 
with the resolve in favor of recip- 
rocity with Canada and Newfound- 
land previously reported by the com- 
mittee, and which was based on the 
Governor’s message. 

At the time of sending this matter 
to the printer no action had been 
taken on the tariff revision and re- 
ciprocity resolutions. 


The real railroad outrages to-day, and 
there are plenty of them, can be named 
and described under the one term “re- 
bate”; whether it is the carrying of a 
earload of freight from point “A” to 
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point “B” for shipper No. 1 at $50 a 
carload and for shipper No. 2 at $40, or 
whether it be the excessive allowance 
for switching charges, or whether it be 
the division of freight upon a short line 
of railroad tributary to a great line of 
railroad, or whether it be the use of 
private cars owned by the shippers. 
These are the wrongs and injuries that 
need regulation and need it badly and 
need it now. The President is absolutely 
right when he singles out these things 
as the real things, and our friends are 
absolutely wrong when they single out 
the rates of freight. — Congressman 
Grosvenor. 


FARM ANIMALS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





The chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Agriculture has 
completed his estimate of the number 
and value of farm animals in the United 
States on January 1, 1905, by separate 
states. The total for the country is 
shown in the following table: 


Farm Animals. Number. Total Value. 


Horses .......17,057,702 $1,200,310,020 
Mules ....... 2,888,710 251,840,378 
Milch cows .. .17,572,464 482,272,203 
Other cattle . .48,669,443 661,571,808 
Sheep .......45,170,423 127,331,850 
Swinie eee. 47,320,511 283,254,978 


The numbers of farm animals as re- 
ported in the above table represent the 
result of a very careful investigation by 
correspondents and field agents without 
exclusive reference to the relation such 
figures should bear to those of last year. 
That there has been a material reduction 
in the number of sheep during the year, 
together with a slight increase in the 
numbers of all other farm animals, ad- 
mits, however, of no doubt. 


Will Mr. Douglas promise us, in case 
the duty on hides is removed, to sell his 
shoes any cheaper even to the penny 
or two of present “burden”? No; it is 
far more likely that Mr. Douglas will 
simply pocket that “burden” himself, 
and we will go on paying the same price 
for his shoes ——American Economist. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF PROTECTION. 


[Charles Heber Clark in the Philadelphia North American. | 


O one familiar with the facts can 
doubt that, had the Southern 
States been filled with factories as 
the Northern States were, the life of 
the Southern Confederacy would 
have been much prolonged, if, indeed, 
the cause of secession had not actu- 
ally, in the end, triumphed. That the 
North was much better equipped in 
this respect than the South was due 
to the protectionists of the country, 
then, as now, outside of, and in an- 
tagonism to, the Democratic party. 

These men, deriving their inspira- 
tion first of all from Alexander Ham- 
ilton and other eminent men of the 
Revolution and then from their own 
strong convictions of economic neces- 
sity, were resolved that the nation 
should have diversity of industry in 
as large measure as possible. In the 
Colonial period the one great indus- 
try was agriculture. There was no 
other business for a man to follow 
excepting commerce, the handicraft 
trades and the professions. The man- 
ufactured things that were required 
were bought in Europe and paid for 
by the produce of the farms, and the 
price was high, as it always is in such 
a case. 

It was plainly apparent to the 
economists of Hamilton’s school that 
riches and power could be attained by 
providing for the production at home 
of the fabrics for which the nation 
had been dependent upon Europe; 


first, because the diversity of the tal- 
ents of the people called for diversifi- 
cation of industry; second, because 
our natural resources supplied plenty 
of raw material close at hand; third, 
because, with the mill by the planta- 
tion and the factory worker close to 
the farm, all profits upon traffic be- 
tween them could be retained by our 
own people. 

When the government was first 
organized there was almost no wealth 
outside the cities but that which be- 
longed to agriculture. In 1900, the 
year of the latest census, the condi- 
tions had been so much changed by 
the fostering of other industries for 
more than a century that half the 
people and half the property of the 
nation were employed in other than 
farming enterprises. 

The farm values were about $16,- 
000 million. The capital invested in 
manufactures was nearly $10,000 
Adding the value of rail- 
roads and other corporate property 
not involved in manufacturing, and 
leaving out the value of city real es- 
tate, the investment separate from 
farming somewhat exceeded the in- 
vestment in farming. 

This means a home market of 
immeasurable value for the farmer, 
and a home market of unequaled 
worth for the manufacturer. To the 
Wise encouragement of diversified in- 
dustry which has produced this situa- 


million. 
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tion we owe the amazing prosperity 
of the whole body of the people, our 
independence of the rest of the world 
for the necessities of existence, and 
our ability to conduct our trading op- 
erations unmolested by foreign tar- 
iffs. We hold our market as we hold 
our liberties—as a precious posses- 
sion. 

In strong contrast with the Ameri- 
can policy, the British policy delib- 
erately proposed to sacrifice agricul- 
ture to manufactures. There is no 
reason in nature why the British 
islands should not feed the British 
people. Were those islands culti- 
vated as closely as France is culti- 
vated, England, instead of being de- 
pendent upon foreign lands for three- 
fourths of her provender, would be 
fairly independent. But the decision 
of the Cobden economists was that, 
as cheap food was necessary if British 
supremacy were to be obtained in 
manufactures, food must be sought in 
countries where land was cheap, and 
imported free of duty. The expecta- 
tion was that British manufactures 
would bring such wealth to England 
as to compensate fully for the depre- 
ciation of farm values. This ex- 
pectation has not been completely 
disappointed. England has won 
mighty victories in the industrial 
world; but the trouble is that the basis 
of her success was unsound, and so 
the triumph cannot be enduring. 

She is yet a mighty industrial force, 
but her strength is declining. Her 
home market is invaded br the manu- 
facturers of other lands, and evervy- 
where high tariffs obstruct her export 
trade, while all civilized countries are 
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busy building up the manufactures 
which will make them one day inde- 
pendent of Great Britain. 

And, while the nation is losing 
ground in commerce, the loss of 
value of her agricultural property 
continues. In his work on “Imperial 
Fiscal Reform,” Sir Vincent Caillard 
shows that the decrease of capital 
value of agricultural land in Great 
Britain between 1875 and 1895 
reached the vast sum of $4,000,000,- 
000. 

Considering that fact, no one can 
regard it as surprising that at last a 
great body of public opinion has been 
formed in England to protest against 
the false economy that has produced 
such results. 

The only matter for surprise with 
respect to the general subject is that 
with the American system magnifi- 
cently triumphant at the very mo- 
ment when the British system is 
showing signs of ignominious col- 
lapse there should be found thou- 
sands of Americans who are busy 
trying to persuade their countrymen 
to abandon the successful system 
and to accept the failure. 


The government of Australia has ap- 
pointed a commission to inquire into the 
operation of the customs tariff of the 
Commonwealth. It is anticipated that 
it will recommend that the present duty 
on many articles be raised to provide 
more adequate protection to Australian 
manufactures. 


The cost of armed peace in Europe is 
shown in the enormous amounts the 
three principal maritime nations are 
levying for the support of their navies. 
Germany wants $200,000,000, France 
$230,000,000, and England $300,000,000. 
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GERMANY AND RECIPROC- 
UY 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle. | 


HE question of whether the 
United States shall, or shall not, 
maintain its traditional policy of im- 
partial trade with all the nations of 
the earth, if not already settled, will 
doubtless be finally determined in 
connection with the discussion of 
what action, if any, we shall take in 
view of the trade policy on which 
Cermany is now entering. Germany 
has not, for some years, pretended to 
deal impartially with all nations. The 
German policy is to fix a high tariff, 
from which concessions are made on 
goods coming from certain countries 
in return for similar concessions by 
those countries on German products. 
Under the “most favored nation 
clause” of our old treaty with Prussia 
we have enjoyed the advantage of all 
special concessions to other countries 
without rendering any equivalent 
special concessions, except the few 
authorized by section three of the 
Dingley act. The new German pol- 
icy as authorized in the German tariff 
act, which will be put in force some 
time in 1906, is an enormous increase 
in the general tariff act, especially in 
the agricultural products which com- 
prise the bulk of our exports to Ger- 
many, with very heavy cuts in the 
conventional rates agreed on with the 
different countries, such new conven- 
tional rates, however, being in nearly 
all cases much higher than the con- 
ventional rates now in force, and 
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which our products pay. Cotton al- 
most alone, of the important products 
which we export to Germany, has 
been, and remains, on the free list. 

The German commercial or “recip- 
rocity” treaties under the new law 
have been completed and ratified with 
most of the countries of Continental 
Europe. The German government is 
ready and willing to make a similar 
treaty with us. Whether, without 
such a treaty, we shall continue to 
enjoy the conventional rates under 
the new law, the German government 
declines to say, when questioned in 
the Reichstag. The probabilities are 
that we shall not, but that in default 
of the conclusion of a reciprocity 
treaty our products will pay the full 
rates of the general tariff. Some of 
the items of increase would be as fol- 
lows: Wheat, from 3.5 marks per 220 
pounds to 7.5 marks; wheat flour, 
from 7.3 marks per 220 pounds to 
18.75 marks; corn, from 1.6 marks 
to 5 marks; beef, fresh or frozen, 
from 15 marks to 45 marks; prunes, 
from 4 marks to 10 marks; oranges, 
from 4 marks to 12 marks and so on 
through the list, oil cake and seeds, 
which are desired by German farm- 
ers, as well as cotton, which is needed 
by manufacturers, being on the free 
list. Shoes, in which we have a large 
European trade, will pay an increase 
from 50 marks per 220 pounds to, in 
the case of the finer grades, 180 
marks. The mark is 23.8 cents. It 
is believed that the imposition of the 
new general tariff rates by Germany 
will virtually destroy our trade with 
Germany, except in the few articles 
kept on the free list. 
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Conceding all this, and we have 
presented the facts in their worst 
aspect, an immense majority of the 
American people will continue to de- 
clare that our traditional American 
policy of impartial trade must and 
shall be maintained. We will not be 
driven from it by Germany or any 
other power. If necessary we may 
retaliate by discriminatory duties, but 
otherwise we will not budge. We 
will not admit the competition of 
Germany manufactures for the sake 
of buying markets for the products of 
our agriculture. Impartial trade is 
right. It is the only honest trade. 
Tt is the only desirable trade. And 
what trade we cannot get by this open 
and honest method that trade we will 
go without. 


EXPORTS UNDER PROTECTION. 





That exports increase much faster 
from countries working under a protec- 
tive tariff, than otherwise, is a fact. The 
figures attest it. A comparison of the 
average exports of the United Kingdom 
(free trade), and Germany and the 
United States (protection) is all that is 
necessary to make the point. 


ISSO-1S84 BVELATE. vocccsccecsssccdenvussisssecsenespebtes 
UIGOO-1904 AVETS PO dais ss hcee ssw wens neha sbue gence heey ee 
Gain in twenty years ...-.c....ececeecees cece esee veces 


British exports for 1904 broke the 
Empire’s record, being $1,463,000,000, an 
increase of $48,000,000 over 1903. $10,- 
000,000 of this was increased price for 
cotton goods exported, added to cover the 
$10,000,000 extra paid for raw cotton, 
most of which came to the United States. 
Still American exports, under protec- 
tion, averaged $15,000,000 a year more 
than British exports for the four years, 
1900-1904. Thus, protection not only 
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put our exports ahead generally, but 
made nearly $10,000,000 more in 1904 for 
our raw cotton interests, on that part of 
the staple shipped to Great Britain. 
Hasty tariff-revisionists should note this 
point—paste it in their hats so as not to 
forget it when the 59th Congress meets. 

Germany adopted protection as a pol- 
icy in 1880 at far-seeing Bismarck’s 
suggestion. Her average gain in exports 
of nearly $404,000,000 is all the endorse- 
ment that piece of statesmanship needs. 

Our gain would have been larger than 
$603,000,000 had it not been for the last 
four years of tariff-revision—the dark 
days of the Wilson-Gorman tariff. 

Both the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many, both cheap labor countries, have 
much the advantage of us in the matter 
of manufactured goods exported. In 
1904 the former reached $1,187,000,000 
and the latter $861,000,000 in that line, 
while we only got as far as $502,000,000 
(calendar year). That was Great Brit- 
ain’s best year in manufactures ex- 
ported, increase over 1903 $49,000,000, 
but protected Germany is coming up 
fast, her increase being $136,000,000. 
Our increase was $65,000,000. We ought 
to do better, but shall not rival Germany 
in this direction—exports of manufac- 
tures—till our manufacturers and ex- 
porters put more of Germany’s energy 
and science in the business of getting 
foreign business. 


WALTER J. BALLARD. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


United Kingdom. Germany. United States. 
Saude $1,138,000,000 $754,307,000 $302,972,000 
eeens 1,406,000,000 1,158,000,000 1,421,000,000 
iawat 267,657,000 403,919,000 603,446,000 


If the republican leaders are, as the 
Sun declares, discussing a duty on cof- 
fee, to make good the deficit in the na- 
tional balance sheet, they will drop it 
soon after they hear public opinion on 
the subject. Building $10,000,000 office 
buildings for the use of members of 
Congress and planting $50,000 federal 
buildings in towns whose post-office re- 
ceipts are not $3,000 a year, do not go 
with taxing the breakfast tables of the 
people.—Boston Advertiser. 
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LIVING EXPENSES IN 1861 AND 1905. 


PEOPLE GET MORE FOR A DOLLAR NOW, AND ARE BETTER FED, HOUSED 
AND CLOTHED. 


HE New York Herald says it 

will astonish many to learn 
that there is scarcely the difference 
of one dollar a year in the per capita 
cost of commodities this year, and in 
the year 1861 at a certain period, al- 
though even then the Civil War had 
an appreciable effect. At the close 
of the war the cost of living was 
more than three times what it is 
now. ‘There are many cheerful 
Americans who maintain that the 
people of the United States, in spite 
of the fact that the cost of living has 
been steadily increasing, are better 
housed, better fed, and get more for 
their money than ever. One of the 
means of arriving at this conclusion 
is through the comparative tables of 
the Dun Index, which represent the 
analyses of experts. These tables 
are compiled on the ratios of various 
commodities which each person in 
the country consumes in the course 
of a year. The quotations are mul- 
tiplied by the annual per capita con- 
sumption. The price of wheat, for 
instance, is multiplied by 5.55, the 
number of bushels which each inhab- 
itant of the country consumes in a 
twelvemonth. The price of coffee 
is taken nine times, that of cheese 
2.3 times, and chemicals are figured 
in at small fractions of an ounce. 
Metals, clothing, breadstufis, meats, 
everything that a human being re- 


quires in the civilized state, are care- 
fully estimated. 

The figures, of course, are based 
upon the cost of commodities in the 
first markets at the lowest wholesale 
prices, as it is impossible to make 
any exact calculations on retail 
prices. The profit of the retailer is 
a variable quantity, but it must be in 
the neighborhood of twenty-five per 
cent gross in order to permit him to 
do business. The Dun tables rep- 
resent, however, the relative cost of 
living with great accuracy. Multi- 
plying the per capita allowance by 
five will give a fair idea of the ex- 
penses of the average American fam- 
ily. The annual per capita cost in 
January, 1860, was $121.63. It 
sank in the year 1861 to $101.92, 
the estimate being made on the basis 
of July prices. The cost of living 
on January 1 of this year is given 
at $100.318 for each person. With 
the close of the War of the Rebellion 
the country was in an impoverished 
state. Little was produced, for the 
farmers had left their fields by the 
hundreds of thousands to fight in the 
armies of the North and South. In 
addition, currency had depreciated 
and financial conditions were vio- 
lently disturbed. 

“Before I went to the army,” said a 


man who for years had been connected 
with one of the largest provision houses 
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in the city, “prices for meats were about 
the same as they are now, perhaps a 
little lower. Sirloin steaks were 
eighteen cents and porterhouse steaks 
were not weighed at all. They were sold 
for one dollar and a half each and they 
were cut thick and heavy. When I came 
back and learned what prices were being 
asked I was ashamed to look customers 
in the face. I found sirloins selling at 
from fifty to fifty-five cents a pound. 
The present price is from eighteen to 
twenty-two cents at retail. Porterhouse 
was sixty-five cents a pound, while now 
No. 1 porterhouse may be bought for 
twenty-six cents, and a little less for 
cuts not absolutely choice. Veal cutlet 
brought sixty-five cents. It’s now from 
twenty-eight to thirty. Prime ribs now 
to be had for twenty-one cents at retail 
were thirty-eight cents a pound; veal 
chops were from thirty-five to thirty- 
eight cents, and lamb was about the 
same. All those meats, counting on the 
best cuts, are sold now at twenty-two 
cents. Corn beef rump was thirty-two 
cents then, and now it is eighteen, while 
naval corn beef was selling at sixteen 
cents, which is about twice the pres- 
ent price. These quotations suddenly 
dropped, and conditions in the meat 
market became normal.” 


The ready-made clothing industry 
was in its infancy in those days, and 
a serviceable suit at $65 was no bet- 
ter than the $25 ready-made of to- 
day. A first-class overcoat, made by 
a Fifth Avenue tailor, could be had 
for $100 while to-day almost as good 
a one may be had for $50, although 
the prices of the Fifth Avenue artists 
have not materially changed. Shoes 
were not considered expensive at $10 
and the Beau Brummels of that per- 
iod thought nothing of paying $20 
for the long boots reaching to the 
knee. ‘There were dollar brogans in 
those good old days which had about 
the tensile strength of press board, 
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and several pairs would have gone 
the way of last soles before the cheap 
shoes of to-day could be worn out. 
Shirts were cheap, but there were 
no garments equal to those made at 
the present time. Cotton goods were 
scarce and high at the close of the 
war, and the quotations often 
reached eighty-five cents a yard. 


‘Now, when I came home from the 
war,” said a veteran the other day, 3 
had to pay about five times as much rent 
as I had been accustomed to. Then 1 
got up to twenty-six dollars a month in 
the eighties for an apartment that was 
no better than what is called a tene- 
ment. I live in the Bronx now in an 
eighteen-dollar flat, six rooms and bath, 
and every convenience under the sun. 
The things that only the wealthy could 
have had forty years ago and could not 
have had because they were not invented 
yet, are all mine for that eighteen dol- 
lars—hot and cold water, a fine bath- 
room, heat and good big rooms. My 
family consists of myself and two daugh- 
ters and our expenses are not more than 
twelve dollars a week, and we live well 
in spite of the increase in the cost of 
things. When I came back from the war 
and for nearly ten years after that it 
would have cost me twenty-five dollars 
a week, with the same-sized family, and 
I would not have had as much in the 
way of comforts and conveniences at 
that.” 


Investigation of this commodity 
tables show that the cost of living 
is greatly influenced by the commer- 
cial status of the country. After the 
war the arts and manufactures were 
eradually resumed, although the 
sum required to maintain a family 
was far above the normal. In the 
year 1866, the cost of living was 
$207.978 per capita. 
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THE TARIFF ON HIDES. 





AN IOWA NEWSPAPER CONTENDS THAT ITS 


REMOVAL WOULD INJURE THE FARMERS. 





From the Carroll (Iowa) Herald. 


E must confess to a disappear- 

ing ardor for tariff revision 
when we see leaders in the agitation 
direct their efforts against farmers, 
the leading business men of this great 
Western country. For farming is a 
business, just like the making of 
shoes or fabrics, and whatever re- 
moves protection from the products 
of the farm is apt to affect the indus- 
try in the same way that it would 
to put manufactured goods on the 
free list. 

There is an unconcealed effort to 
get hides placed on the free list. We 
are told that cattle are sold for their 
meat value and that hides are no por- 
tion of the animals as they are passed 
to the block. But everybody knows 
that hides are an important by-pro- 
duct and any action of Congress that 
would depreciate their value would 
similarly affect the value of animals 
on foot. 

It is a notable fact that the source 
of this demand for free hides is in 
the manufacturing districts of New 
England, where parties interested 
want cheaper “raw materials.” If 
hides are permitted to come free of 
duty the cattle men of Mexico and 
Central and Southern America will 
supply the demand, and Iowa farm- 
ers will suffer correspondingly. What 
may be raw material to the Eastern 
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manufacturer may, indeed, be the 
finished product of the Western 
farmer. The finished product of the 
Western farms are corn, wheat, cat- 
tle, hides and whatever may come 
from the field or feed lot. The 
farmers operations do not extend to 
the processes of the factory or the 
counting house. His finished pro- 
ducts are raw material to the manu- 
facturers, and he is as much entitled 
to protection under our system of tar- 
iffs as the persons who take his pro- 
ducts and turn them into articles of 
utility for the consumers. 

Before confidence can be placed 
in the promise that free hides will 
not result in injury to the interests 
of the Western farmer it will be nec- 
essary for advocates of free hides to 
produce statistics supporting their 
contention. We want to know the 
probable loss from removal of the 
tariff and the probable gain from the 
promised reduction in shoes and 
products of leather. Then we shall 
ask for some assurance that we shall 
get a compensatory concession in the 
event of the removal of the tariff on 
hides. In the meanwhile we believe 
that the farming classes are not anx- 
ious for a modification of the tariff 
that is aimed directly against their 
interests. 


Congress should be thanked for its 
conservative naval policy. There is 
room for retrenchment yet. If we 
had no navy at all, there is not a 
nation which would not think twice 
before provoking us to get one. 
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THE MENACE OF PHILIPPINE COMPETITION. 


PROTEST OF AMERICAN WORKMEN ENGAGED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CIGARS. 


[From a Paper read before the House Committee on Ways and Means by 
G. W. Perkins, President of the Cigarmakers’ International Union. | 


While we are happily in accord with 
all the cther tobacco interests, we are 
not working in a cohesive unit in our 
protest against the reduction of the tar- 
iff rates between the mainland and the 
Philippine Islands on cigars. We are 
not manufacturers—simply the hired 
men, with no axe to grind; the organized 
workers simply seeking to protect the 
best interests of our only means of mak- 
ing a livelihood, with no promises to of- 
fer and no threats to make. 

A retrospect of the cigar industry, 
briefly stated, will help our contention, 
and has a direct bearing upon the ques- 
tion at issue. The first cigars consumed 
in this country were imported; they 
were nct, however, separately tabulated 
until 1804, in which year we imported 
4,001,000 cigars. The first cigars made 
in this country were made in Connect- 
icut by the wife of a farmer. The first 
factory was established at East Wind- 
sor, Conn. The Government census 
says: “By 1856 600 persons were em- 
ployed in making cigars at various 
points from Springfield, Mass., to Mid- 
dletown, Conn. In 1860 the Connecticut 
Valley had 45 factories, with a capital 
approximating $400,000; 731 wage earn- 
ers, $274,911 for wages; $381,000 for 
cost of material and $1,000,000 for value 
of product.” 

In the early days Germany supplied 
the major portion of the cigars con- 
sumed in this country; they could be 
had here for from $3 to $8 per thou- 
sand. Cigar makers in this country re- 
ceived froin $2 to $5 per thousand for 
making fine hand-made cigars. A union 
cigar maker now receives from $7 to $20, 
generally, and up per thousand. 

Prior to the adoption of the Protec- 
tive Tariff for ow trade this country 


produced very few cigars. in 1863 we 
produced all told 199,288,284, while in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1904, we 
produced 7,404,316,770 cigars alone, to 
say nothing of the cigarettes, which 
amounted to 3,235,103,868. In 1863 the 
total cutput for all kinds in the entire 
country was only 199,288,770, while we 
now turn out about 150,000,000 cigars, 
weighing more than three pounds per 
thousand, in one week. The increase in 
the output for cigars since 1863 is about 
7,205,000,000 per year. With the limited 
time at my disposal I could find no sta- 
tistics showing the value of the product 
for the year of 1863, but the Government 
census report for 1900 gives the value 
of the total output as $160,223,152. This, 
however, shows an increase of $159,228,- 
152 over the value of the output of the 
Connecticut Valley in 1860, which at 
that time was the chief producing center 
for cigars in the United States. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1904, we paid a revenue to the Govern- 
ment on cigars alone of $20,498,711.84, 
while every cent of the Tariff now raised 
on the cigars imported to this country 
from the Philippine Islands is turned 
into the treasury of the islands for the 
purpose of supporting its government. 

The number of people employed in the 
cigar industry at cigar making in 1863, I 
estimate, was less than 2,000, while 
Government statistics say that there are 
now employed in the trade—cigar trade 
—in this country about 125,000 people, 
fully 80,000 of whom are skilled work- 
men. 

A bulletin of the Department of La- 
bor shows there are employed all told 
in the cigar industry of the Philippine 
Islands about 20,000 people at an aver- 
age of $10.21 per month. The rate of 
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wages for cigar makers, as near as I can 
learn, is 374 cents per day, while the 
Government census of 1900 shows that 
the average wage of the workers in this 
country was about $400 per year, or 
about $1.36 per day. 

The total value of the output for ci- 
gars and cigarettes, as stated in the fore- 
going, was $160,223,152; the capital in- 
vested was $67,706,439 in lands, build- 
ings, machinery, tools, implements, cash 
and sundries; the salary paid officials, 
clerks, etc., was $8,951,534; salary paid 
to wage earners was $49,852,484; mis- 
cellaneous expenses, $79,495,422; cost of 
materials used, $107,182,656. 

The foregoing, compared with the fig- 
ures of 1860 for the Connecticut Valley 
—the then home for the cigar industry 
—we find the following astounding but 
gratifying results: Increase in the cap- 
ital invested, $67,306,439; increase in 
the amount paid to wage earners, $49,- 
577,573; increase in the cost of material 
used, $106,801,656. 

We do not want to go back to the old 
conditions, and respectfully assert that 
you cannot afford to do so and serve the 
best interests of our common country 
and its worthy citizens, commercially 
and industrially. 

In order to suit the taste of a great 
many smokers we are compelled to im- 
‘port tobacco, which can only be grown 
in Cuba, upon which our manufacturers 
have to pay a Tariff of $1.85 per pound 
for wrappers and 28 cents per pound for 
fillers. 

The Philippine Islands are favorably 
adapted to the growth of tobacco which, 
with a little care, will successfully com: 
pete with that grown in any other coun- 
try, an advantage we do not possess. A 
good cigar can be bought in Manila for 
1 cent, or from $5 to $10 per thousand. 
The home produced cigar sells for 5, 10, 
15 cents apiece, or from $20 to $60 per 
thousand, generally, and from that up 
for especially fine cigars. 

Under the proposed reduction a 
cheaper grade of cigars could be laid 
down at San Francisco for $17.62 per 
thousand, and the higher grades from 
$4 to $6 above this price. The Filipinos, 
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like the Japanese, are very apt learners 
and deft at hand work, and as they pre- 
fer factory to field work, in a very short 
time double the number now employed in 
the trade could be pressed into the busi- 
ness of cigar making. Give this Orien- 
tal cheap labor a market in this country 
and the results will be ruinous to the 
great industry we represent. 

The cigar industry, I believe, ranks 
twelfth in commercial and industrial 
importance in this country of great in- 
dustries. We question the economic, po- 
litical or moral wisdom of striking a 
crushing blow at this important industry 
through the proposed bill. We respect- 
fully say we cannot compete with the is- 
lands, and aim to show that our conten- 
tion is correct. We cannot understand by 
what right the Congress can justify leg- 
islation that will surely result in lower- 
ing the standard of living of such a large 
army of loyal American citizens. High 
wages and short hours make better con- 
ditions for all concerned. We assert 
that in countries where wages are high 
and the hours of labor shortest, art, 
science, education, literature, general 
conditions and civilization have reached 
the highest ebb, and just as confidently 
assert that in countries where wages are 
least and hours of labor longest these 
conditions are just the reverse. We need 
simply to call attention to China and 
kindred countries and the conditions 
prevailing there and here for a verifica- 
tion of this statement. 

Let us not lose sight of the simple, 
comprehensive, economic fact that if the 
working man has $4 per day to spend 
in nine cases out of ten he will place the 
full amount so received into legitimate 
channels of trade and commerce, while, 
on the other hand, if this same me- 
chaniec’s pay is reduced to $3 or $2 per 
day, he can only spend $2 a day for the 
purpose of consuming and for the pur- 
pose of assisting merchants and manu- 
facturers and in the keeping of the legit- 
imate wheels of trade, commerce and 
manufacturing in motion. As an eco- 
nomic truism we assert that the more the 
masses receive in wages the more they 
are enabled to consume, and that it is 
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the consuming capacity of the masses 
that makes countries great and lifie 
worth living. We assert that the organ~ 
ized working classes of this country are 
better off than they are in any other 
part of. the world, and that the middle 
classes—merchants, employers and capi- 
talists—enjoy greater prosperity and 
greater wealth than in any other part of 
the globe. 

As part proof of this let me say this 
country, despite fair wages and reason- 
able hours enjoyed by organized workers, 
has steadily advanced in the value of its 
exports until in 1903 it has surpassed all 
others and is now in the value of its ex- 
ports the leading nation of the world. 
The value of our exports for 1903 was 
$1,457,565,783, an increase of $960,302,- 
046 since 1875. 

The Filipino is indeed the child of na- 
ture, who, owing to climate and the 
bounties of nature, can live without 
work. Expensive clothing is a burden; 
no expensive rent is paid. With self- 
satisfying food growing in abundance, 
he was never better off in his life than 
now. He would probably be happy if we 
let him alone. We, on the other hand, 
must buy fuel, pay high rent, buy expen-: 
sive clothing and food, with the cost of 
sustaining life always equal to our in- 
come. We protest against being pitted 
against Oriental labor in our struggle 
for existence. We hold that no amount 
of legislation upon the part of the Con- 
gress of the United States can or ever 
will lift this people up to our standard, 
and that the act proposed, and against 
which we respectfully protest, will have 
a tendency to and will drag us down to 
nearer their level. 

I have in my possession a letter writ- 
ten by an exporter and importer trading 
between the islands and the United 
states, located at Manila, under date of 
December 80, 1904, in which he says: 
“Some of the large factories are unable 
to get all the cigar makers they could 
employ now, and on this account are us- 
ually behind with their orders.” He 
also says: “The possibilities in the way 
of starting new plantations are limited, 
owing to the comparative scarcity of 
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labor.” According to this testimony by 
one who ought to know, and which 
agrees with the information I have been 
able to obtain, we find that there is both 
scarcity of labor for field and factory 
work. In view of the fact that many are 
out of work and suffering for the bare 
necessities of life in our trade in this 
country and a scarcity of cigar makers 
exists there, we ask why this sentimen- 
tal effort on the part of some to do 
something for the poor Filipino? I un- 
derstand that all of the cigar factories 
of Manila (31) are owned by foreign 
capital, except one, and in that excep- 
tion Filipinos own only one-half the 
stock. 

In view of all the facts we cannot 
help at least believing that the so-called 
favorable legislation for the islands, but 
which we have shown will so seriously 
affect if not ruin our trade, is sought 
by those who do not fully realize the 
situation, or, if they do, would exploit 
the islanders, further degrade and en- 
slave them, and unfortunately too at the 
frightful expense of home labor and one 
of our greatest industries. 

For the reasons advanced we hold that 
no moral, economic, industrial or well- 
grounded commercial reasons exist upon 
which to justify any reduction of the 
import duty on cigars from the Philip- 
pine Islands, with its Oriental customs, 
habits and low wages. 


STATISTICS OF AMERICAN RAIL- 
ROADS. 


[From the Boston Herald.] 


In order that the railroad problem may 
be properly understood, certain facts can 
be brought forward which are of value 
as indicating the great importance of 
this business. The figures dealt with will 
be even ones, that is, fractional state- 
ments will be avoided. The world has 
at the present time 550,000 miles of rail- 
way, of which 210,000 miles are found 
in the United States. These American 
railroads represent in securities $6,000,- 
000,000 of stock and $6,500,000,000 of 
bonds and floating debt. As stock and 
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bonds and floating debt. As stock and 
issues, the net lability of our entire 
railroads may be said to amount to a 
little over $9,000,000,000, or approxi- 
mateiy one-tenth of the entire estimated 
wealth of this country. 

The gross earnings from operation of 
our railroads in the last fiscal year were 
$1,900,000,000. Of this $1,350,000,000 
came from freight, $450,000,000 from 
passengers and $100,000,000 from mails, 
express, etc. The railroad companies 
further earned about $40,000,000 from 
a great variety of incidental services. 
This income was divided in the follow- 
ing manner: Operating expenses, $1,250,- 
000,000; taxes, $60,000,000; interest on 
bonds and debts, $275,000,000; dividends, 
$165,000,000; surplus, $190,000,000. It 
will thus be seen that the dividend rep- 
resented about eight and one-half per 
cent of the gross income, while the sur- 
plus was devoted to the renewal and im- 
provements of plant. 

The railroads employed in the last fis- 
cal year 1,300,000 persons, against a 
round 1,000,000 so employed in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1900. The com- 
pensation paid last year to these em- 
ployes was $757,000,000, against $577,- 
000,000 thus paid in the fiscal year of 
1900. In this interval of four years there 
was an increase of thirty per cent in the 
number employed and an increase of 
thirty-one per cent in the remuneration 
given, this increase being almost entirely 
in the pay of the wage-earners. 

Of the stock of the various American 
railways more than forty per cent in the 
last fiscal year received no dividends, 
while the average rate of dividend paid 
upon the stock upon which dividends 
were declared was 5.70 per cent. The 
interest paid upon the bonds was ap- 
proximately four and one-half per cent. 
The number of passengers carried during 
the last fiscal year was 700,000,000; the 
number of tons of freight carried was 
1,300,000,000. The average passenger 
was taken by rail thirty miles; the aver- 
age ton of freight was taken by rail 132 
miles. Revenue per passenger per mile 
on all of the roads was 2.006 cents; the 
average freight revenue per ton per mile 
was .763 cent. In both instances this 
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indicates a slight increase, as three or 
four years ago the passenger rate per 
mile was 1.986, and the freight rate per 
ton per mile .724 cent. This slight vari- 
ation, however, would probably be more 
than offset by increased cost of fuel and 
increased pay for employment. 

Of the freight carried last year one- 
half represented the products of the 
mines; one-fifth merchandise of various 
kinds, partly or wholly manufactured; 
one-eighth products of the forest, and 
one-tenth products of agriculture. This 
last showing, we imagine, will come as 
a surprise to some people, because it 
has ordinarily been assumed that the 
farmer had a greater interest in rail- 
road transportation than any class of 
our people; in fact, more, it is some- 
times assumed, than all other classes of 
our people put together. It will be seen 
by the reports of the interstate commerce 
commission, from which these tabula- 
tions are drawn, that this is far from 
being the case. 

The income noted above which the 
railroads obtained is more than three 
times the entire income of the United 
States government. The number of 
employes in the railroad service is more 
than five times greater than all of the 
persons in the employ of the United 
States government, including the army 
and the navy. It is probably twice the 
number of persons steadily and regu- 
larly employed in all public positions in 
this country, including states, cities, 
counties and towns. 

It will be seen from the above show- 
ing that the railroads form a national 
industry which is of vital concern to 
our country. The fact that nearly half 
the railroads of the entire world are 
found in the United States would ap- 
parently indicate enterprise in this re- 
spect on our part quite without its 
parallel elsewhere. The fact that our 
freight rates, and in the main our pas- 
senger rates, are lower on the average 
than those to be found in any other 
country would appear to indicate that 
not only do our people enjoy greater 
railroad facilities in proportion to their 
number than those of any other land, 
but that they have better treatment in 
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the way of price for personal or mer- 
chandise transportation than foreigners 


enjoy. 


JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 





RESTRICTION ALREADY 


BEGUN. 


AGITATION FOR 





[San Francisco Chronicle. ] 


There will be a law for restricting Ja- 
panese immigration. The conditions are 
such that the demand for it will be ir- 
resistible. It is eminently desirable, 
however, that all proceedings looking to 
that end be dignified, reasonable, and ab- 
solutely free from passion. We do not 
desire the presence of the Japanese 
coolie class and do not intend to have it, 
but it is neither necesary nor wise to act 
in a manner to offend the national pride 
of the Japanese Government. The rea- 
sons which justify our demand are con. 
elusive and will be all the more forcible 
if expressed in calm and temperate lan- 
guage, keeping within the facts and re- 
straining from lurid rhetoric. 

Organized action, however, must begin 
at once. Labor, being thoroughly organ- 
ized and directly and intensely inter- 
ested in the matter, will naturally lead 
off. Leadership in this branch of the 
movement properly falls to the labor or- 
ganizations of this coast, where the evils 
of Japanese competition are first being 
felt, but in our judgment the first effort 
of organized labor here must be to ex- 
press itself in a form to be taken up, 
identically, by all the great national or- 
ganizations, so that when the demand 
reaches our national authorities it shall 
come as the united and determined voice 
of organized labor throughout the United 
States. The basis of fact should first be 
established. Mere general statements 
will not answer the purpose. The union 
authorities should immediately begin 
the systematic collection and record of 
all instances of the occupation of Amer- 
ican industries by Japanesw, with the re- 
sulting effects on the condition of white 
labor, and on the general social situation. 
When, in due time, the subject comes be- 
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fore the national authorities we must 
know what we can prove, and prove it. 
But while organized labor must do its 
part, the Japanese invasion is not merely 
a class issue, and must not be permitted 
to appear so. The issue involves the 
entire structure and character of Amer- 
ican society, and concerns the manual 
laborer not one whit more than 
others. We in California already see 
this to be true. To the Eastern people, 
not in close touch with Oriental labor, 
it will not be so apparent. They must 
be made to see it by the most impressive 
presentation which we can make. Suffi- 
cient has already occurred here to make 
it plain that if Japanese immigration is 
unchecked it is only a question of time 
when our rural population will be Japa- 
nese, our rural civilization Japanese, and 
the white population hard pressed in our 
cities and towns. The Chinese were 
faithful laborers and did not buy land. 
The Japanese are unfaithful laborers 
and do buy land. There is all the dif- 
ference in the world. They are driving 
their stakes in our fruit-growing dis- 
tricts, where they intend to stay and 
possess the land. The people of Califor- 
nia are determined that they shall do 
neither. And we are prepared to take 
that stand and insist upon it, regardless 
of the consequences to our fruit indus- 
try, our sugar-beet industry, or any 
other industry. What work cannot be 
done without Oriental labor, that work 
must go unperformed. Our fruit indus- 
tries are important. Our land, our 
homes and our civilization are far more 
important. And they are in danger. 


The progress of a country under a sys- 
tem is the best testimony to its value. 
No people in the world have advanced 
as rapidly industrially as the Americans 
since 1896. It may be true, as Demo- 
crats assert, that our progress is owing 
to the fact that we have vast resources, 
but it must never be forgotten that it is 
the policy of the Republican party to 
develop the resources of the country, 
while their opponents plant themselves 
on the proposition that it pays to remain 
dependent on foreigners.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. 





[From Dun’s Review.] 

HE question of the unemployed 
is a problem at all times promi- 
nent in the economic structure—it is 
more prominent at some times and at 
some places than at other times and 
places; it has become possibly of 
greater prominence in this age and 
generation, when the departments of 
labor and industry are so highly de- 
veloped as to create many perplexing 
questions relating to the interests of 
capital and labor, and it has become 
of greater prominence in the old 
world than in the new, because of the 
peculiar economic conditions prevail- 
ing abroad, differing as they do from 
conditions prevailing here. Still, this 
great problem is assuming greater 
proportions each day in this country, 
and ultimately may become as im- 
portant here as it is elsewhere. The 
principles involved are much the 
same at all places. Recently a dele- 
gation of labor representatives called 
upon Mr. Balfour at the Foreign 
Offices, in London, to discuss with 
him certain phases of this problem, 
and the London Economist considers 

some features of that discussion. 
The case, bluntly stated, is that a 
large number of workmen of various 
sorts want employment—perhaps at 
higher wages than are offered them, 
perhaps at any wages they can get— 
and they conceive it the duty of the 
State to supply it. One difficulty in 
doing this—even if the duty itself is 
admitted—is that the seasons when 
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employment is most wanted do not 
always coincide with the seasons 
when the work can properly be done. 
For example, a long spell of cold 
weather swells the numbers of un- 
employed, but tree-planting cannot 
be undertaken at that time, nor can 
more than a small fraction of the soil 
of Great Britain be devoted to trees; 
so, if the government should call for- 
esters into existence, it would not 
have business for them. Govern- 
ment, it is also said, should set an 
example to private employers by 
maintaining a uniform number of 
men in the government factories, 
whereas 7,000 have been dismissed 
from Woolwich Arsenal in the last 
thirty months. But if the govern- 
ment is not to reduce its force of 
workmen it must keep at war, or 
must go on piling up war material for 
which there is no present need, or 
else must maintain men in idleness. 
Clearly, there is no escaping the al- 
ternative. 

One request of the deputation was 
that the government subsidize the 
trade unions in order to enable them 
to continue their out-of-work pay. 
But, says the Economist writer, the 
unions can do this for themselves in 
a way which bears less hard on the 
individual workman. Even in the 
present depression, the unionists out 
of work are not over ten per cent of 
the whole number; the ninety per 
cent can take care of the ten, if they 
will. The unions can raise large sums 
for strike expenses, and they would 
benefit in the end by extending this 
to out-of-work pay, one benefit being 
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in the inducement to the leaders to 
look more carefully into the whole 
subject of trade disputes. 

In our own country we have the 
same demand for a shorter day and 
a larger wage, especially on public 
work, and for providing work on gov- 
ernment account. The underlying 
proposition is that the public owe em- 
ployment. But if public work is to 
be provided, or be paid, or be regu- 
lated, upon any other basis than the 
business one which determines private 
employment, we reach paternalism, 
whose cardinal.rule is that the gov- 
ernment must take care of the indiv- 
idual; that everybody must support 
everybody. It is as impossible to 
avoid the alternative as that work 
shall cease altogether and man be 
able to continue in existence. 


THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 





[From the Baltimore American, Rep. | 


O much has been said concerning 

the prospective deficit in nation- 
al finances at the end of the present 
and next fiscal years that more than 
likely a generally false impression 
has become prevalent as to the real 
situation. The treasury statement 
issued on February 13, 1905, showed 
a cash working balance of $142,000,- 
000 held over and above all reserves 
and liabilities. The deficit, possible 
or probable, that has been agitating 
Congress in connection with the ap- 
propriation bills is an estimate, a 
guess, that the receipts which will 
come into the treasury during the 
fiscal period ending June 30, 1906, 
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will be less than the sums paid out. 
It is, of course, a guess that is 
founded upon the comparative indi- 
cations of weekly receipts balanced 
against the known items of national 
expenditure. There is no apprehen- 
sion in any quarter that the working 
treasury surplus will be reduced be- 
low the $100,000,000 mark. 

It is estimated that the appropria- 
tion bills for maintenance of the gov- 
ernment to June 80, 1906, will ag- 
gregate $806,000,000, which will 
bring the total expenditures author- 
ized by the Fifty-eighth Congress up 
to approximately $1,585,000,000, an 
excess of about $32,000,000 over the 
previous Congress. But for the ex- 
traordinary expenditure of $50,000,- 
000 in connection with the Panama 
Canal purchase, the total expendi- 
tures of the Fifty-eighth Congress 
would have fallen below the totals 
appropriated by the Fifty-seventh by 
a very considerable sum. Reckoning 
with this increased sum from the 
canal rights purchase, the Secretary 
of the Treasury estimated in his last 
report to Congress that receipts for 
the year ending June 30, 1905, 
would be $18,000,000 less than ex- 
penditures, and that receipts for the 
year ending June 30, 1906, would 
exceed expenditures by $22,000,000. 
If this estimate may be accepted as 
being approximately accurate, there 
will be no draft upon, but a slight 
increase of, the general treasury sur- 
plus, at the end of the period for 
which the present Congress has made 
fiscal provision. 

The estimate of a current deficit 
has been founded upon the fact of an 
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average decrease in custom. receipts 
since June, 1904, as compared with 
the year immediately preceding. 
This decrease has been caused by the 
fluctuations of trade. The records 
of customs receipts through a score 
of years indicates great variations in 
custom-house collection that appar- 
ently have no connection with the 
prevailing tariff law. The natural 
flow of trade may within a few 
months cause all fear of a current 
deficit to vanish. Certainly, there is 
quite as much reason to anticipate a 
running surplus as a deficit at the 
end of the fiscal year, which ends 
with June, 1906. 


LOCAL VIEWS OF THE 
TARIFF. 





[From the Washington Post, 
March 16.] 


HE committee on Federal rela- 

tions of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature is anxious for somebody to 
tinker with the tariff and bring about 
a mild sort of tariff reform. The per- 
sistent agitation of this subject in 
Massachusetts serves to vindicate the 
late General Hancock, who consid- 
ered the tariff a local question, and 
for that everybody laughed at him. 
Massachusetts longs for free raw ma- 
terials, but will not surrender protec- 
tion for finished products. Thus she 
would have Ohio, Texas, Wyoming 
and Montana furnish her looms with 
free wool, and she would furnish 
those states protected woolens. At 
least that was what Massachusetts 
was after when the Hon. Roger Q. 
Mills, invaded, overran, occupied and 
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subjugated “the enemies’ country” 
in 1890, when Massachusetts sent a 
small majority of free traders to Con- 
gress, and New England, en gros, 
sent a large majority of that faith to 
speak for her in the national coun- 
cils. 

And it was in response to Demo- 
cratic majorities in New England 
that Mr. Springer brought his “pop- 
gun” tariff bills, putting such “raw 
materials” as wool, hides, coal and 
iron ore on the free list. No doubt 
it would be a great thing for New 
England if the standpatters would 
only resurrect the “popgun” bills, en- 
act them into law, and then cease 
tariff tinkering forever. But the 
standpatters do not intend to do any 
such thing. They say that Ohio and 
Texas are as much entitled to free 
woolens as Massachusetts is to free 
wool, and there is force in it, as there 
is in the declaration that comes from 
Iowa and Kansas, that free hides 
mean free shoes. It is true that the 
beef trust reaps nearly all the pro- 
tection that is given to hides; but 
certain Republican statesmen have 
so persistently asseverated that it is 
for the benefit of the farmer and 
rancher that all lowa, Kansas, Texas, 
and the entire agricultural world of 
the great West and Southwest are 
convinced that they make money 
by the tariff on hides; and Mas- 
sachusetts may as well make up 
her mind that as long as there 
is a duty on shoes there will be 
a duty on hides. Massachusetts can- 
not eat her cake and have it. No 
other community has profited more 
by the operation of the protective 
principle than she, and the now dom- 
inant West is not going to permit 
Massachusetts to eat all the sunny 
side of the peach and leave the shady 
side for the Misissippi Valley. What 
a harvest it would be for Massachu- 
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setts—free trade in what she would 
buy and protection for what she 
would sell! That is not the square 
deal. Nor is it a square deal for Mas- 
sachusetts to have free salt with 
which to cure her fish, while Kansas 
must put up with protected salt with 
which to save her bacon; but that is 
what is going on. 

Here is the way the Massachusetts 
legislature talks about that dead 
duck, reciprocity: 


“The general court of Massachusetts 
favors the establishment of freer trade 
relations between the United States and 
Canada and Newfoundland as soon as 
it is possible to secure such without in- 
jury to American agriculture, American 
labor, or American industries, and with- 
out sacrificing the American policy of 
protection,” ete. 


Now that is lucid. It may mean 
anything in the world, and it may 
mean everything in the world, and 
does mean nothing in the world. But 
fortunately it has been interpreted 
by a body authorized to say what it 
means. ‘The language is part of the 
last Republican national platform. 

The Fifty-eighth Congress said it 


means ‘‘stand pat.” 


IN BRITISH MANUFAC- 
TURES. 


ee 


WOOLS 


[Textile American. | 


It is evident that the woolen manufac- 
turers of England are looking upon the 
Argentina wools more favorably than 
heretofore, and this pertains not only to 
merinos but cross-bred wools. This ten- 
dency toward Argentina wools is due to 
a decided improvement in the breeding 
of such wools within late years, so that 
their spinning qualities are much better 
than formerly. Particular attention, 
therefore, is given to the cross-breds, due 
to the large proportional production, and 
to the prevailing fashion for goods made 
from them. These wools from Argen- 
tina compare now quite favorably with 
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those obtained from New Zealand, but 
it is doubtful if they are fully up in 
style and growth as the latter, and it is 
a serious question if they ever will at- 
tain this standard, as the pasturage and 
climate of New Zealand are more favor- 
able to the growth of cross-breds. 


It will be a surprise to many New 
England Farmer readers to learn that 
nearly one half the wheat crop of the 
United States is produced east of the 
Mississippi River. Pennsylvania pro- 
duces more wheat than Illinois, Okla- 
homa or California; Maryland almost 
as much as Iowa, and New York about 
equals Wisconsin. North Carolina grows 
nearly twice as much wheat as Montana, 
and Virginia more than Idaho. The 
value of the eastern wheat crop per 
bushel is considerably more than the 
Western crop.—New England Farmer. 


Spaniards still form a large propor- 
tion of the commercial class in Cuba, 
and that they should buy of Spain in 
preference to the United States is 
not unreasonable.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


There were last year over 44,000 alien 
immigrants then confined in various in- 
stitutions in this country from which 
reports had been received by Mr. Sar- 
gent, Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration. Of that number 20,279 were 
insane. There were 25,000 who were 
under life sentences. That is the great 
burden imposed on this nation by 
European countries, who directly or in- 
directly send their insane and indigent 
people here to be cared for.—Iron and 
Steel Bulletin. 


A good deal of talk is heard about the 
Socialist vote, but it will never count 
for much in this country while the farms 
are in the possession of over six million 
owners, and while there are as many 
more separate owners of city realty in 
the United States.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


The New York Herald accounts for 
the present prosperity of the United 
States by saying: “The fact is, we have 
had a vast home market with absolutely 
free and untrammeled trade from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific.” 
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A Washington despatch, March 
27, says: “Newfoundland’s threat- 
ened retaliation because of the fail- 
ure of the reciprocity treaty is not 
regarded here as likely to prove 
serious. To carry it out she would 
have to forbid her subjects to sell 
something, and in parts of that 
poverty-stricken island this would 
be a serious blow to the inhabitants. 
The Maine and Massachusetts fisher- 
men, who came here during the 
pendency of the treaty to discuss its 
terms, did not regard a continuance 
of the bait privilege in the treaty as 
of enough value to justify any con- 
siderable sacrifice on their part. 
While they thought it reasonably 
convenient, they asserted that they 
could, through present-day refriger- 
ating devices, get along without it.” 


The anti-protection crusaders have 
circulated a story that Secretary 
Shaw and Senator Allison have 


been in New York, conferring with 
representatives of various trades as 
to possible effects of reduction in 
schedules affecting their products; 
and that they will return to that city 
from time to time during the next 
two months for the same purpose. 
But a Washington despatch, March 
26, has the following: “I see that 
some of the papers have been print- 
ing stories about Allison going over 
to New York to agitate the subject 
of tariff reduction with business men 
there. Now, those stories may be 
true, but I don’t believe a word of 
them,” said Senator Allison, coming 
out of the office building to defend 
his own fair name. “I went over to 
New York to see Mr. Carnegie, and 
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talk with him about some libraries in 
Iowa. Didn’t say a word about tariff 
or politics to any one.” | 


Professor Jacob Harris Patton, 
who died in New York recently, at 
the age of eighty-three, was the 
author of several important works, 
which included “Political Economy 
for American Youth, “Four Hun- 
dred Years of American History,” 
“National Resources of the United 
States,” “History of Political Par- 
ties,” etc., and of a pamphlet of 
ninety pages on “Our Tariff,” of 
which 10,000 copies were circulated 
by the Republican National Commit- 
tee in the campaign of 1888. He 
was an able advocate of the protec- 
tive policy. A sketch of Professor 
Patton, with portrait, was published 
in the “Champion of Protection’ 
series in Tue Prorsctionisr of 
April, 1900. 

CANADIAN 


WOOLEN MILLS. 





Canadian woolen mills are in a bad 
way, according to reports sent out from 
Toronto. A meeting of woolen manu- 
facturers of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held there. 
One of the manufacturers who at- 
tended is quoted as saying after the 
meeting: “We are heart sick of the 
business, and many of our manufac- 
turers would gladly sell their plants at 
a sacrifice.” Under the preferential tar- 
iff, which gives only a net protection of 
30 per cent, it is asserted that not only 
are British mills outselling the Canadian 
manufacturer on his own market, but 
German goods, first! imported into 
Great Britain, are also sent out to Can- 
ada, subject to the preferential tariff. 
Last week the Montreal Woolen Mil! 
Company was obliged to close down, 
and searecely any of the mills are run- 
ning full time, it is claimed. As the 
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result of a careful investigation the 
manufacturers say they have ascer- 
tained that the difference between the 
Canadian and British cost of production 
is thirty-eight and a fraction per cent. 
They could live on a forty per cent duty, 
and will again approach the government 
to secure that protection. They com- 
plain also that when the advance in 
duty from 23 to 30 per cent net was 
made, blankets, shawls and other fab- 
ries were not included. 


NEW YORK “REFORM” CLUB. 





[Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. | 
The Reform Club of New York has 


abandoned its uptown house, its inten- 
tion being to retain its charter but to 
remove into offices downtown. ‘This 
means that the social features of the 
club are to be abandoned. This much is 
certain: whether or no the removal of 
the club, which necessarily carries with 
it a reduction in the membership, 
means a weakening in the influence of 
the club in tariff reform matters cannot 
be said, but there may be those who will 
associate the two ideas and will regard 
the removal as a loss of prestige. The 
club was established some years ago for 
the purpose of initiating and carrying 
through reforms in tariff. So far its 
work has not been effective, at least 
not to the extent of overcoming the be- 
lief in protective tariff by a large ma- 
jority of the voters. The protective idea 
has grown rapidly right in face of the 
protests of the Reform Club. 


THE INCREASED USE OF COT- 
TON. 





An interesting development in the 
agitation toward increasing the use of 


cotton is a resolution of the South 
Carolina Branch of the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association in 


favor of cotton sacks instead of other 
coverings whenever possible. The grounds 
for the resolution are that empty cotton 
sacks are of more value to the con- 
sumer than jute sacks; that cotton is a 
product of the South, while India sup- 
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plies burlaps, and that following the 
resolution would create a more general 
demand for cotton. It is further 
pointed out by advocates of the plan, 
says the Manufacturers’. Record, that 
great loss has resulted from the tearing 
of burlap bags in shipments of rice, 
grist, cornmeal, sugar, salt, ete. and 
that the substitution of cotton bags 
would cost but little compared with the 
loss in weight through shipments in 
other materials, to say nothing of 
further uses to which cotton bags may 
be put. It is interesting to recall the 
fact that this suggestion is in line with 
one made half a century ago, that if cot- 
ton should be used in the manufacture 
of mattresses 525,000 additional bales 
a year would be required. 


There was a time when the protec- 
tionists in Canada were nearly all in 
one party. This is no longer true. 
There has been a great revolution of 
sentiment on this question, and it is now 
generally acknowledged that however 
advantageous free trade may be under 
certain circumstances, the conditions in 
Canada are such that protection for 
home industries is a national necessity, 
This being the case, Canadians should 
stand together in time of peace as they 
would in time of war, to defend home 
interests.—Industrial Canada. 


The total deposits in all the savings 
banks in the world, according to the 
latest available statistics, amounted to 
$10,500,000,000, contributed by 82,640,- 
000 depositors. Of this total the United 
States shows aggregate deposits of $3,- 
060,179,000, credited to 7,305,000 de- 
positors. These figures indicate that 
the United States contributes over 29 
per cent of the total savings deposits 
recorded. 


A prosperous people will be better 


able to govern themselves than any 
other kind of people. No people with- 
out prosperity ever governed any- 


thing satisfactorily. American Demo- 
erats have tried governing with pros- 
perity sidetracked for a time, and 
failed— Worcester Telegram. 
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